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PREFACE 


The majority of the articles in these volumes were 
originally drafted by Mr. R.^E. Enthoven, but the 

extensive alterations and additions subsequently found 
necessary were contributed by Mr. S. M. Edwardes, I.C.S. 
Sections on Geology were received from the Director, 
Geological Survey of India, and on History and Archaeo- 
logy from Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S. Professor Gammie 
revised the Botany sections and the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture those on Agriculture, while the 
Secretary-General to the Governor-General of Goa kindly 
scrutinized the articles on the Portuguese Possessions in 
India. The articles on Districts and Native States were 
revised by the Collectors ^nd'^pjjfeifal Agents respectively. 
Special acknowledgement is'due t^Captain H. W. Berthon, 
I. A., for revising ;'the severfal Articles' on the Kathiawar 
States ; and to Mr. E. M.^Hodgson, of the Forest depart- 
ment, for a useful contribution on the Dangs. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

BOMBAY 

VOLUME I 

Bombay Presidency. — Bomba)’, the Western Presidency piij-sical 
of British India, is divided into four revenue Divisions and 
twenty-five* Districts. It also includes numerous Native sions. 
States. The territory thus composed extends from is" 53' to 
28° 29' N. and from 66 ° 40' to 76® 32' E. The British Districts, 
including Sind, contain a total area of 122,984 square miles, 
and a total population (according to the Census of 1901) of 
18,515,587 ; the Native States under the Bombay Government 
cover an additional area estimated at 65,761 square miles, with 
a population of 6,908,648; total area, 188,745 square miles; 
total population, 25,424,235. In the geographical limits of the 
Presidency are included the Portuguese Possessions of Goa, 
DamSn, and Diu, with an aggregate area of 1,470 square miles 
and a population (1900) of 531,798 ; also the State of Baroda, 
with an area of 8,099 square miles and' a population of 
1,952,692, which is under the political control of the Govern- 
ment of India. The outlying settlement of Aden has an area 
of 80 square miles, with a population of 43,974. The capital 
of the Presidency, to which it has given its name, is Bomday 
City, situated on an island on the shore of the Arabian Sea in 
18“ 55' N. and 72° 54' E. 

The Presidency is bounded on the north-west, north, and 
north-east by Baluchistfin, the British Province of the Punjab, 
and the Native States of Rajputana ; on the cast by the Native 
States of the Central India Agency, the Central Provinces, 

Berar, and the Dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad ; on the 
south by the Presidency of Madras and the Slate of Mysore ; 
and on the west by the Arabian Sea. 

‘ This total includes Ilomhny City ond Island, uhich is trcntcti os n 
separate District under .a Collector, but docs not include the new District 
formed in 1906 by the partition of Kbiindesb. 

* 0 . 1. II 
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Natural 

divisions. 


Sind. 


Gujarat. 


Bebveen these limits are contained tracts of countiy varying 
greatly in climate and physical aspects. Of these, the most 
important are Sind, Gujarat, the Deccan, the Konkan, and the 
Carnatic. The District of North Kanara, at the extreme south 
of the Presidency, in so far as it can be brought within this 
scheme of division, lies partly in the Carnatic and partly in the 
Konkan. 

Sind, or the lower valley of the Indus, is the most northerly 
section of the Presidency. It includes the six Districts of 
Karachi, Hyderabad, Thar and Parkar, LSrkfina, Sukkur, and 
the Upper Sind Frontier; and also the Native State of 
Khairpur. It diflers widely in physical features and climate, 
no less than in the language, dress, and customs of its inhabi- 
tants, from the rest of the Presidency, from which it is cut off by 
the desert or the sea. Cultivation in Sind is, as a rule, possible 
only where irrigation exists, and the province is thus depen- 
dent on the annual inundation of the Indus with its subsidiary 
system of canals. The surface of the land is a monotonous 


desert, interrupted by low cliffs or undulating sand-heaps, save 
only where the floods of the great river, or the silver streak of 
a canal, have transformed a waste of sand and scrub jungle into 
broad acres of smiling crop. Flat and arid for the most part, 
Sind possesses an indescribable charm in its wide expanse of 
reeds and water, where the floods lie held from the adjacent 
crops by giant banks of earth, and the silence, is broken only by 
the cries of myriads of wild-fowl on the wing. 

In striking contrast to the Sind desert, the plains of Gujarat ■ 
stand first in the Presidency for richness of soil and density of 


population. They are watered by many rivers, the most famous 
of which are the Narbada and the Taptl, whose valleys are 
sheets of unbroken cultivation. Towards the Rann of Cutch 
the rich plains pass into salt and sandy waste, and the subsoil* 
is brackish. GujarSt contains the Districts of Kalra, Ahmad- 
abad, Broach, Surat, and Panch Mahals, with numerous petty 
Native States, of which the most important are Cutch, Morvi, 
c situated in Cutch and the peninsula 

° o these, Cutch is an island lying between 

22 47 and 24 N. and 68“ 25' and yi" n' E., cut off from the 
mainland by the pat salt waste known as the Rann. Kathiawar 

InH =«>'’ 48' and 23» 45' N. and 68» 56' 

*e mainland of Guja^t 
nLt fend which until 18x3 was flooded during 

part of the yrar, and is still partly covered by a large lagoon, 
the Nal. The State of Baroda, though contained within this 
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geographical division, is not now politically attached to the 
Bombay Presidency. 

The remaining portion of the Presidency is divided into high- The 
and low-level tracts by the rugged line of the Westcrn Ghat.s 
or Sahyadris, which run parallel to the coast-Iinc for many 
hundred miles. Perched upon these frowning eminences stand 
the hill forts famous in MarSthS history*. Behind them lie the 
scantily watered tracts of the Deccan plateau, for the most part 
an almost treeless plain, sloping from the rock-bound Ghat edge 
towards the level fields of Bcrlr and Hydcrilbad. Protected 
by the hills from the south-west monsoon, which at times 
surmounts their crest only to hurl its hc-ixy clouds across the 
continent Icav-ing the land uaWdatcred and untillcd, the Deccan 
yields to much labour a bare measure of subsistence. In the 
valleys of the large rivers, where population clusters on the 
banks in busy towns, the soil is more producti\*c; but the 
country is ever haunted by the sjrcctrc of fanunc. It breeds 
a race of sturdy husbandmen, who show a m.arkcd superiority 
over their Gujarat brethren in their powers of resisting the 
rigours of a starvation diet. The Deccan Districts arc K.'lsik, 
Ahmadnagar, Poona, SSUira, and Sholfipur. Tire Native States 
included in this area arc few and unimportant. To the north 
of Klsik, Kh.1ndcsh, in the T5pti valley, is tisu.-rlly excluded 
from the Deccan ns being more akin to the pbi»>*. of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, especially in its rich fields of black cotton 
soil, growing excellent cotton and wheat. The Deccan jw-.-.e*.' es 
large tracts of rocky .and uncultivahlc land. To the west, near 
the Ghats, where the rainfall i.s heavy, the main crop is rice, 
grorvn in terraces in the broken countrj* known as the Konkan 
GhSt MStha or Afilval. Over lire greater part of the dttk, or 
Ics'cl tracts, a light rainfall, if sc.ason.ahle, iirorluccs good crops 
of cereals. 

South of the Deccan, three Districi.s Bdgaum, Bij.’if>ur, and Tl.e 
Dharw-tr, form the Bomb.ay Caniaiic, or K.anarese territory. 

The large Native St.atc of Kolh.’ipur .also forms pan of the 
Carnatic, which is ollicrwiEC known as the South' tn Mar.Bli.'l 
Country. Owing to the edge of the Gh.’us being thickly 
wooded on the west of thc*c District*-, tlicy enjoy a Ijcltcr water- 
supply than the arid Deccan plain farther north, and arc 
also able to reckon on .a more certain rainfall. In Dli.‘ir«s.*ir a 
system of numerous sm.all tanks for water .storage permits tlx* 
cultivation of irrigated crops on a large scale. 'Phe greater 
portion of the abovc-Gh.’lt section of North Kanara District is 
covered with continuous forc.st. The Carnatic is thus a l.md of 

B s 
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sweeping forest and well-watered fields, beating rice crops 
beneath the storms of the Ghat nunfall. and yielding a sea of 
wheat, cotton, and jffioar beyond the zone of the monsoon’s 
fury. Though the Western Ghats are here covered with dense 
jungle, their line is more broken than in the Deccan, so that 
the rivers, which elsewhere flow eastward across the continent, 
sometimes turn towards the western coast-line in the Southern 

Carnatic. j v v » 

The losv-lying tract below the Ghats, termed the KonlM, 

contains the Districts of Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Bombay 
City and Island, the below-Ghat section of North Kanara, and 
the Native States of Savantvadi, Janjira, and JawhSr. It is 
a difficult country to travel in, for, in addition to nvers, crecH 
and harbours, there are many isolated peaks and detached- 
ranges of hills. Thus, in north-east Thana the Deccan trap 
forms a high table-land, which passes southwards ot 

abrupt isolated hiUs to the bare flat laterite plateau of RatnSgin. 
The granite and sandstone hills of North Kanara are tolly 
reckoned as distinct from the main range of the WKtem Ghats, 
and the large proportion of forest it contains distmguishB 
below-Ghat Kanara from the rest of the Konkan. ThecntU- 
ration consists of a few rich plots of rice land and ° 
coco-nut palms, watered by a never-failing supply rom 
storm-clouds of the south-west monsoon. Though m e ima 
severely oppressive ■when the sun adds its power to the entf 
rating influence of the moisture-laden atmosphere, yet t c 
Konkan is unrivalled for beauty of scenery. 

The peculiarities of soil, climate, and conformation thus 
briefly described result in a great variety of scenery. In Sin 
the eye of the traveller, fatigued by endless stretches of san 
and scrub jungle, rests writh relief on the broad expanse of the 
lagoons rich in waving reeds and clustering dadiil. In GujarSt 
the sandy waste of Cutdi leads through the treeless, if more 
fertile, plain of Kathiawar to the well-cropped fields of the 
central Districts : a park-like territory intersected at intervals 
by the broad floods of its rivers, and well wooded, with many 
a noble tree to shade the approaches to its busy and populous 
towns. This is the garden of the Presidency. The approach 
to the Deccan plateau is guarded by the long line of the 
Western Ghats. Though smiling with fern and foliage and 
glistening with the silver threads of numerous waterfalls during 
the summer rains, their rugged crests are, in the dry season, 
left gaunt and bare save when robed in purple in the haze of 
early mom, or touched to brilliance by the last rays of the 
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setting sun. Scyond the Ghat edge, broken country slopes to 
a vast treeless expanse, undulating between great stretches of 
rock or boulder and poorly tilled patches of cultivation. South 
of the Deccan the well-watered fields of the Carnatic lead to the 
giant forests of Kanata, which arc to be seen at their best near 
the magnificent Gersoppa Falls. Vistas of rolling hills clad 
with evergreen forest stretch everywhere to the limit of the 
horizon. Beyond the evergreen zone, dense patches of tall 
teak and feathery bamboo line the valleys of perennial streams, 
where clumps of screw-pine catch the broken lights that 
penetrate the leafy canopy. The scener)’ is of rare beauty at 
all seasons of the year, whether half hidden and half rcvc.iled 
in the driving mists of the monsoon, or pierced by the shafts of 
the hot-season sun in the mj'stcrious silence of an April noon. 

Yet before all in picturesqucncss are the coast tracts of the 
Konkan, where sparkling rollers break on soft white sand 
beneath overhanging palm and grey-green casuarina; red- 
rocked islets and promontories lie in the broad bosom of a 
light blue sea ; the flaming leaf of the gold-mohur tree in hot- 
season foliage offers a beacon by day to guide the quaintly 
moulded native craft on their coastwise journeys ; and in the 
background the long grey line of the eternal hills sends 
streamlet and broad river alike to mingle their floods with 
the depths of the Indian Ocean. 

The following are the chief mountain ranges, which all have Mountain 
a general direction from north to south. In the north-west, on 
the right bank of the Indus, the Kirthar mountains, a continua- 
tion of the great Sulaiman range, separate British India from 
the domains of the Khun of Kalat. In Sind there arc low 
ranges of sandhills, and in Cutcb and Kathiiiwar several isolated 
peaks and cliffs, which form geologically a continuation of the 
Ariivalli mountains. Proceeding towards the south-east, an 
extensive mountain chain is met with, which m.ay be regarded 
either as a southern spur of the Aravallis or a northern 
prolongation of the Western Ghats beyond the valleys of the 
Tapti and Narbada. These hills separate Gujarat from the 
States of Central India, beginning in the neighbourhood of 
Llount Abu and stretching southwards down to the right bank 
of the Narbiida. South of the Tiipti the country becomes 
rugged and broken, with isokitcd masses of rock and projecting 
spurs, forming the watershed for the great rivers of the Deccan. 

This rugged region constitutes, strictly speaking, the northern 
extremity of the Westkkn G«at.s, here called the Sahy-ndri 
Hills. That great range runs southward, parallel to the sc.v 
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coast for upwards of i,ooo miles, with a getictal elevation 
of about i,8oo feet above the sea, though individual peaks rise 
to more than double that height. The western declivity is 
abrupt, and the low strip of land bordering the sea-shore is 
seldom more tlian 40 miles in width. The GhMs do not often 
descend in one sheer precipice, but, os is usually the case srith 
a trap formation, the descent is broken by a succession of 
terraces. The landward slope is gentle, also falling in terraces, 
the crest of the range being in many cases but slightly raised 
above the level of the central plateau of the Deccan. Apart 
from minor spurs of the Western Ghats, only two ranges in the 
Presidency have a direction from cast to west. The Saifoea 
range, from the neighbourhood of the fort of AsTrgarh to its 
termination in the cast of GujarSt, forms the watershed betrreen 
the TSpli and NarbadA rivers, separating Khandesh from the 
territories of Indore, and at 1.11*0105 an elevation of over 5,000 
feet. The SATJfAtA or Ajania hills, which divide Khandesh 
from the Ni/Jim's Dominions on the south, are of less impor- 
tance, being rather the northern slope of the plateau of Ike 
Deccan than a distinct hill range. 

The Bombay Presidency has no great rivers which it can call 
its own. The outlying province of Sind is penetrated through- 
out its entire length from north to south by the Indus, whose 
overflowing waters arc almost the sole means of distributing 
fertility through that parched region. Its season of flood 
begins in AInrch and continues until September; the discharge 
of water, calculated at more than 40,000 cubic feet per second 
in December, is said to increase tenfold in August, the average 
depth of the river rising during the inundation from 9 to 24 
feet, and the velocity of the current increasing from 3 to 7 
miles an hour. The entire lower portion of the delta is tom and 
furrowed by old channels of the river, for the surface is a light 
sand easily swept away and re-deposited year by year. The 
plains of Northern Gujarat are watered by a few small streams, 
the chief of which are the Sabarmati and MahT, both rising 
in the MahT Kantha hills and flowing southward into the head 
of the Gulf of Cambay. The Narbada, in its westerly course 
to the sea from Central India, has but a short section within 
the limits of the Presidency. It separates the territory of 
Baroda from Rewa KAntho, and, after passing the city of 
Broach, falls into the Gulf of Cambay by a noble estuary. 
For about a hundred miles from the sea it is navigable at 
all seasons by country boats, and during the rains by vessels of 
50 tons burden. The Tapti, although a smaller river, has a 
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greater commercial importance. It flows through the whole 
length of Khandesh and enters the sea a little above the city 
of Surat. Both these rivers run for the most part between 
high banks, and are of little use for irrigation. Passing south- 
wards, the hill streams which rise in the Western Ghats and 
flow west into the Arabian Sea are very numerous but of 
little importance. During the rains they become formidable 
torrents, but in the hot season they dwindle away and almost 
cease to flow. In the lowlands of the Konkan their annual 
floods have worn deep tidal creeks, which form valuable 
highways for traffic. In the extreme south of the Presidency, 
in the District of North Kanaro, these westward-floning 
streams become larger; one of them, the SharavatT, plunges 
dovs’nwards from the mountains in the celebrated Falls of 
Gersoppa. On the eastern side of the Ghats are the head- 
waters of both the Godavari and Kistna (Krishna) rivers, 
the former of which rises near Nasik and the latter near 
Mahrtbaleshwar. Both of these, after collecting the waters 
of many tributary streams, some of considerable size, leave the 
Presidency in a south-easterly direction, crossing the entire 
plain of the Deccan on their way to the Bay of Bengal. 

The most peculiar natural feature in the Presidency is the Bays ai 
Rann of Cutch. Authorities have not yet decided whether 
it is an arm of the sea from which the waters have receded, or 
an inland lake whose seaward barrier has been swept away by 
some natural convulsion. It covers an estimated area of 
9,000 square miles, forming the western boundary of Gujarat ; 
but when flooded during the rainy season, it unites the two 
gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, and converts the peninsula of 
Cutch into an island. In the dry season the soil is impreg- 
nated with salt, the surface in some places being moist and 
marshy, and in others strewn mth gravel and shingle like a dry 
river-bed or sea-beach. At this time the Rann is frequented 
by numerous herds of antelope, the 'black buck’ of sportsmen, 
large tracts of marshy land arc to be found in Sind, caused by 
changes in the course of the Indus. The Manchhar Lake, 
on the right bank of the river, near the town of Schwan, is 
swollen during the annual season of inundation to an area of 
about i6o square miles ; and a large portion of the newly 
formed delta has not yet been fully reclaimed from the anta- 
gonistic forces of the river and the sea. Along the coast of the 
Konkan the low-lynng lands on the borders of the salt-water 
creeks are liable to be overflowed at high tide. Several arti- 
flcial sheets of water may, from their size, be dignified with the 
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title or lake'. ; of these the chief arc IhcT/insa lake, constructed 
to provide Jlombay City with water, and the GokSk Like in 
Ilel(;atiin. The former has an area of about 3,400, and the 
latter of 4,000 acres. Another sheet of nsttcr, the Kbrtk- 
vSsIa lank, intended to supply tlic city of Poona, and also to 
irrigate the neighbouring fields, covers an area of 3,500 acres. 

There are numerous small islands scattered along the cocst, 
few of which arc inhabited or of nny importance. The note- 
worthy exceptions are CuTcit, Salskitk, and Bomdw. These 
arc separated from the maitdand hy creeks of salt desert or tidal 
mud. .An i^hind of historic interest, as being one of the frst 
places on the coast kiunvn to the ancients, is Asjiniv, situated 
a few miles from the fiort of KSrwar, and since 1505 a Portu- 
guese possession. 

Tliough the Presidency coast-line contains many estuaries 
forming f.iir-season ports for sesscls engaged in the coasting 
trade, Itoinh.iy, Knrrichi, and KSrw.lr alone h.avc hathouts 
sufllcicntly l.mdlockcd to protect shipping during the pre- 
valence of the south-west monsoon. The coast-line is regular 
and unbroken, .sai-c by the Gulfs of Camixay and Culch, between 
svbich lies the peninsula of K.’ilhitsv.Sr. There arc 65 light- 
houses in the Presidency, of which the chief are Manora Point 
•at Kar-Achi, visible for so miles ; (he Prongs and KhSndcri 
lights at Hominy, visible for iS ; and the Oyster Uock light at 
K.trxvar, visible for so miles. The Aden light can be seen for 
so miles. 


From a geological point of view, the rocks forming the 
Bomlxiy Presidcnc)- can be classified in the following divisions: 
(i) A group of verj’ ancient rocks, partly crj’sl.allinc and partly 
scdimenlnty. These include, firstly, a variety of granitic and 
gneissosc rocks which occur in the southern Districts (Dhinvar, 
Kanara, Bclganm), where they arc closely compressed into 
complicated folds, together with some highly mcLamorphosed 
stratified rocks called the * I'tli.'irwJlr series ’ with which they arc 
mtimaicly associated; they arc also found in p.arts of Rew5 
^antha and the Punch Mah.lls. Secondly, younger stratified 
deposits known under various loc.aJ names, such ns KalSdgi, 
13 Wm.a, Champancr. Tlicsc have usually undergone a vciy 
disturbance nnd mctamoqjhism as com- 

nnrotferm W 

T ‘=°"’P’°“=’y unfossilifcrous. and arc 
almost entirely older than the Cambrian, (a) An immense 
aceumulation of volcanic rocks, principally laSrirTa^ 
known as the 'Deccan trap.' This is the most important 
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geological formation in the Bombay Presidency, covering 
almost entirely the region included between the i6th and 
2 2nd parallels of latitude, together with the greater part of 
the KathiawiLr peninsula and a large portion of Cutch. (3) A 
series of fossiliferous marine and fluviatile strata extending in 
age from middle Jurassic to upper Miocene or lowest Pliocene. 

They are best developed in the northern part of the Presidency, 
and include strata belonging to, firstly, the middle oolite 
(Cutch) ; secondly, the lowest Cretaceous (Umia beds of Cutch 
and Kathiawar) ; . thirdly, the upper Cretaceous (Lameta and 
Bagh series of the lower Narbada region ) ; fourthly, the Eocene 
(Nummulitic limestones and associated rocks of Surat, Cutch, 
and Sind); fifthly, Oligocene and Miocene (Upper Nari, Gaj, 
and Manchhars of Sind, Cutch, and Kithiawar). (4) Ossi- 
ferous gravels and clays of the Tapti and GodSvari valleys, 
with fossil remains of extinct mammalia of upper Pliocene or 
lower Pleistocene age. (5) Recent accumulations forming the 
plains of Sind and Gujarat and the Rann of Cutch. 

The geological literature of Bombay is very extensive. 

Some of the most important works have been published in the 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, among which may 
be mentioned the geological descriptions of Sind by Dr. W. T. 
Blanford (vol. xvii), of Cutch by A, B. Wynne (vol. ix), of 
KsthiawSr by F. Fedden (vol. xxi), of the Deccan trap and the 
Narbada and Tapti valleys by Dr. Blanford (vol. vi), and of 
the South Maratha Country by R. B. Foote (vol. xii). The 
Dharwar series, the chief auriferous series in South India, has 
also been described by R. B. Foote in vols. xxi and xxii of the 
Records ef the Geological Survey. Most of the fossils from 
the Presidency have been described in various volumes of the 
Palaeontologia Indica, 

The Presidency can be distributed into the following botani- Botany, 
cal provinces : Sind, Gujarat (including Kathiawar), Khandesh, 
Deccan, Southern Manltha Country (including the greater part 
of Belgaum, Bijapur, and Dharwar Districts), Konkan, and 
Kanara. There arc no absolute boundaries to these divisions, 
but each, in a certain degree, possesses some characteristic 
forms of vegetation. By taking the broadest possible view of 
the subject, the number of provinces may, however, be reduced 
to five, as Khandesh can be included in the Deccan, and 
Kanara may be looked upon as a southern extension of the 
Konkan. 

The flora of Sind, Gujarat, Khandesh, and the Deccan is 
comparatively poor ; the commoner trees arc those which have 
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been intentionally planted or preserved ; the shrubs ate often' 
thomy and stunted; the herbaceous plants are mostly repre- 
sented by weeds of cultivation, but the grasses are of ex- 
tremely varied forms, and the pastures arc luxuriant in the 
rainy season. 

In the tracts of the Southern Martitha Country, trhich cor- 
respond in coniiguradon to the Deccan but. differ in. their 
geological composition, the flora is somerrhat more varied; 
but it is in the Konkan and Kanara, rvith the adjoining Glfits, 
that vegetation is richest in forms. The trees are often My, 
the shrubs are of many different types, frequently gromng in 
impenetrable thickets; while the herbaceous v^etation is, on 
the whole, scantier than in the more open country above the 
Ghats. 


Of the plants of the Presidency, only the foUomng orders 
(given in order of importance) contain more than fifty species 
each ; Legiwiiitosae, Gramineae, Acanf&aceae, Compositat, Eu- 
phorbiauae, Cyperaceae, Convohuheeae, Orchiieae, Rubieace, 
Laliatae, Malvaceat^ and Urikaaat. There are probably only 
a, goo species of flowering plants altogether, and many of these 
are confined to special tracts and localities, so tha^ taldng into 
account the extent and diversity of the Presidency, the floa 
is poor. 

The principal timber trees are: teak, found in all forests 
throughout the Presidency except in Sind ; black-wood, of two 
varieties, Dalbergia Sissao in Sind, and D. laiifoUa in the other 
parts of the Presidency 5 D, ougdntnsis {tiwas), found in hill 
forests throughout the Presidency; Piervcarptis EforsuphnUt 
called bonne in Kanara and bibla in the Northern Division; 


Terminalia iontenlosa, known as ain in Mar 5 thl and as sadort 
in GujarStt ; ebony and poon, found only in the Southern Divi- 
sion ; babiil {Acacia arabied), attaining to greatest sire and ex- 
cellence in Lower and Middle Sind, but found in all parts of 
the Presidency; bhair {Acacia Catechu), valuable not only for 
timber and firewood, but also as yielding the extract known 
M cutch; Naueka eordifolia {heda) and N. panifoUa {kalam 
m Maiatht, yetgal in Kanarese), common in the coast forests, - 
less so inland; nSna or nandi, and bonda or bondara, two 

{BidcUa spinosa)-, anjan 
found Khandesh ; {Xylia 

iron ' ^ durable wood, sometimes called 

LStX hnr 1 T soft and of no 

Ee t T W in any abun- 

dance in Upper Smd. Tamarisk (Tanianic indica), though 
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it never attains any size, descr\’cs mention from the very ex- 
tensive scale on which it Is cut by the Forest department in 
Sind as fuel for steamers on the Indus. Sandal-wood is found 
in the forests of Kanara. The bamboo, though unknown in 
Sind, is rndely spread tliroughout the forests of the Northern 
and Southern Divisions. 

The forests also contain many trees which arc valued on 
account of their fruits, nuts, or berries. Among these arc the 
mango {Afan^ftra ittdied^ ; the jack {Artocarfus initgrifoha ^ ; 
the her {^Zizyphtts Jujuba) ; the hcl (Aegle Afarmelos), a valu- 
able remedy in dysentery; the ftirda {Tcrminalia Cftebufd), 
which supplies the myrabolam of commerce; the tindi {Cal6~ 
phyllum inophylluni), the seeds of which yield a dark-green 
oil ; the mahua-Ucd {Bassia latifoUa), from the flowers of 
which spirit is distilled, while the seeds yield a large quantity 
of thick oil used for making soap in Kaira District, and are 
also exported; and the karanj {Pottpamia glabra), whose 
beans give an oil used not only for burning, but also medi- 
cinally in cutaneous diseases. 

The palms of the Bombay Presidency arc the coco-nut 
{Coeos nutifera)', the true date {Phoenix dac/yiifrra), ver)' 
abund.int near Sukhur in Upper Sind; the bastard date 
{Phoenix syhestris), found in the Konkan, Gujar.'it, and the 
Deccan; the palmyra palm {liorassus Jiabeliifer), comnton 
along the caost ; the bhtrali {paryofa urens), a mountain palm 
found on the seaward slopes of the Western GhSis ; and the 
supdri or betel-nut p.alni {Areea Cateehn). The fermented 
sap of the fad or palmyra palm is largely used ns an intoxi- 
cating drink under the name of iadi (toddy). Similar drinks 
are prep.ared from the s.ip of the coco-nut and the bastard 
date palm, and pass by the same name, while the fermented 
sap of the bherafi is known as madi. Oil is largely extracted 
from the kernel of the coco-nut, and coir fibre fronr the outer 
husk. The leaves of the coco-nut and palmyra palms are 
much used in Bomb.iy City and along the coast in the con- 
struction of temporary buildings and huts. Co.arse matting 
is made from the leaves of the date palm. 

The Presidency contains most of the fruit trees and vege- 
tables common in India. Tlic mangoes of Bombay have 
a special reputation, and good strawberries arc grown at 
Mahabalcshu’ar. In Nasik and Kar-Ichi Districts grapes arc 
successfully cultivated, and Ahmadnag.ir produces the Cajjc 
gooseberry in considerable quantities. 

Among the wild animals peculiar to the Presidency may be pBuna. 
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mentioned the lion of Gujarat, which zoologists are novr dis- 
posed 'to regard os a local variety rather than a separate 
species ; and the wild ass, frequenting the sandy deserts of 
Cutch and Upper Sind. I.£opards are common, but the tiger 
has retreated before the advance of culth'ation, and is nov 
found only in remote jungles. The sloth bear (Mtlunut 
ursimis) is found svherever rocks, hills, and forests occur; 
and the bison (Eos gaums) haunts the mountain glades of 
Kanara. Of deer, the sautfiar (Cerous unialor) is found in 
the same localities os the bison, though in greater abun- 
dance, while the talgai {Boselaphus frageeamelus) and the ante- 
lope are numerous, especially in Gujarat. ChUal {Cems 
axis) and the barking-deer (Cervu/us t/iunifac) are also com- 
mon. Small game, such as snipe, quail, partridges, and vild 
ducks, can generally be obtained by the sportsman at the 
right season in most parts of the Presidency, even within easy 
reach of the suburbs of Bombay. In 1904 the total number 
of registered deaths throughout the Presidency caused by 
wild beasts was only 33, wherc.as venomous snakes killed 
1,129 persons. On the coast and in the big rivers fish are 
found in abundance. The chief kinds of sea-fish are the 
pomfret, sole, mullet, stone-fish, and lady-fish, while the rivers 
contain mahscer, fuarai, and palla. 

The rainfall, with the c-veeption of occasional thunder- 
storms, is confined to the five months between June and 
November, during which the south-west monsoon strikes the 
long line of the west coast, to be followed by heavy storms 
on its retirement in the latter part of this period. Sind is 
almost rainless, receiving a inches of rain in July and August, 
and less than a inches during the remaining ten months; and 
the temperature is, in consequence, subject to great fluctua- 
tions. During the cold months, from October to March, the 
therm^ometcr falls below freezing-point at night, and the days 
are of agreeable freshness. In the hot months that follow, the 
0 ^ heat IS mtense, reaching a maximum of 126“ at Jacob- 
■ iT ^ ™n'all of 20 to 30 inches, 

Thp ^ cold s^on, and oppressive heat in the summer, 

hut tS” ■ ® V *e south-west monsoon, 

l^sin the approach of the cold 

of the monwion’ T ‘•^cts receive the full brunt 

of the monsoon s fuiy, and have a rainfall of too to i so inches 

almost entirely due to the south-west rain current. The air is 
h^v. y charged with moisture thmughout the year; and [he 
climate, except for a bnef penod during December, January, 
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one-third of Surat city was inundated by water to a depth of 
20 feet. The surrounding country was flooded, and more 
than 2 lakhs’ worth of damage to crops and buildings was 
recorded. 

The records of the Meteorological department contain par- 
ticulars of many cyclones on the west coast. In recent years 
the most noteworthy of these were in 1889, 1896, and 1902, 
the first two during the monsoon, and the latter in May, when 
a severe storm travelling northwards struck Bombay, doing 
much damage to shipping in the harbour and produce lying 
ready for shipment in the docks. 

In the earliest times of which we have any record the 
Aryans were already settled on the Indus and even knew of^g“ 
trade by sea. But the greater part of the west coast was before 
peopled by Dravidian tribes, who lived in forts and villages 3 ** 
under the rule of kings, carried on the ordinary arts of life, 
such as weaving, pottery, and working in metals, and W'orshipped 
spirits and demons of all degrees, besides a supreme deity 
known as Ko (king). An export trade to the Red Sea by way 
of East Africa sprang up as early as 1000 b . c ., and with 
Babylon byway of the Persian Gulf not later than 750 b . c . 

By the latter route the Indian traders brought home the 
Brahml alphabet, the parent of all modern Indian scripts, 
as well as the art of brick-making, and possibly the knowledge 
of the lunar mansions {nakshatra), the Babylonian weights 
(mana), and the legend of the Flood. The Persian conquest 
of the Indus valley (r. s 10 n. c.) may have introduced the arts of 
sculpture and of coining money. Meanwhile, India south 
of the Vindhyas was being Aryanized in faith and partly in 
speech, not at first by conquest*, but by peaceful settlements 
of Brahmans along the west coast. For Western India the 
importance of Alexander’s march down the Indus (325 b.c.) 
lay chiefly in the fact that it cleared the way for the huge 
empire of the Mauryas, which under Asoka (272-231 b.c.). The 
who became an ardent Buddhist, included Kalinga and the 
whole west coast down to Mysore, as well as the Marathas of b.c. 
the Deccan (Rastikas and Petenikas) and-Berar. Western 
India was placed under the prince-governor of Ujjain. Mis- 
sions spread Buddhism among the traders of the coast to^vns 
and the Western Deccan, which by this time was more or less 
completely Aryanized; and Jainism also seems to have first 
reached the South at this period. It rvas a time of peace and 
of active intercourse with foreign nations, especially with the 
Greek monarchy of the Seleucids. Asoka’s empire broke up 
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artcr his death, the tvestem provinces Tailing to the prince of 
Ujjain. 

Anclhras_ After the MaurySs came the Bactrian Greeks (180 b.c.), 
hMns^nd Apollodotus nnd Menander (150 a prince of 

Greeks, Buddhist leanings, probably ruled in Sind and Kkthitvir. 
stoo-ioo Farther south the hcritiigc of the MaurySs fell to the Andhtas 
or Satavdhanas of Pnhhan on the Godavari, a Diaridian 
family whose power by soo s.c. had reached Kasik and the 
Korelcn Western Gh9ts. In the meantime a great migration of the 
100 n?”- "‘‘‘lions of Central Asia brought a number of Sqlhians into 
too A.D. Northern and W&stcrn India, where they came into collision 
with the S3tavahanas, while the trade with Borne, which 
sprang up about a.d. 40, brought ever-growing wealth to the 
Kshiitra- cities of the west coast. About lao Ujjain and Gujarat fdl 
Siuv5h.v ii‘o hands of a line of foreign Kshatiapas, whidi lasted 
nas, 100- till about 300, Their best-known ruler, RudradSman (150), 
300 A.D. jjjjj sca-board from the mouth of the Indus to the Daman- 

gangs, together with the inland country from MultSn loDhllsa. 
The kingdom of his rivals, the SStav.’ihan.ts, stretched across 
the Peninsula from sea to sea, nnd on the west from the 


DamangangS to VanavSsi (BanavSsi) in Kanara, me 
towns being Dhanakntaka (Dharnikotta) in the Kistni delta, 
Tagara (Ter) near Nnldrug, and Faithan on the GodSvari. 
About 210 their power in the west seems to have died out, 
and that of the l^hatmp.'is took its place (r. 230-400). The 
country flourished so long as the two kingdoms were at peace. 
BrShmans and Buddhists shared the roy.il bounty, and mer- 
chants vied with each other in c.Ncavaling temples and monas- 
teries on all the main roads to the coast. The Kshatrapas, 
foreigners as they were, were the first Indian d)'nasty to use 
classical Sanskrit in inscriptions, and Rudradaman himself was 
versed in all the learning of the Brahmans, while the S5ta- 
vahanas seem to have given much encouragement to Prakrit 
literature After the fall of the Paithan dynasty (210) Broach 
monopoliaed the European trade, which was much encouraged 
oy the Kshatrapas, who now seized and held Kalyiinj but 
before long, through the fall of Palmyra (273) and the e-x- 

into S^eJ^. 300)! commerce fell 

vXwhis, '5?®. "“t and a half is a period of great obscurity. 

Rashtra- each other till , ^®"'“napa dynasties followed 

.bo«4d.,- In 
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a number of small kingdoms, some of them founded by 
northern tribes (Abhiras), In the latter half of the fifth 
century new Central Asian hordes, led by the White Huns, 
poured into India from the north-west, and spread over the 
whole country os far as the Narbada. In Kathiawar the 
Vallabhis {f. 500-770) established themselves on the ruins of 
the Gupta power; and farther south an extensive, though 
short-lived, empire was formed by the Traikutakas, who were 
cither identical or closely connected with the Kalachuris of 
Tripuri near Jubbulporc. From 500 onwards the new foreign 
im’aders quickly became Hinduized. The Brahmanic sects 
began to prevail over Buddhism, and Persian and Arabian 
influences became more powerful than European. The 
Northern Konkan wjis ruled by the Mauryas of Purl near 
Bombay, while the coast farther south obeyed the Kadambas 
ofVanavasi, and the Southern Deccan was the theatre of a 
struggle between the Chaluky.is and the Rashtrakatas. About 
600 Gujarat was overshadowed by the power of a new and 
energetic race, the Gfljars, who had probably entered India 
with the White Huns (45a), and who, besides more northerly 
settlements in the Punjab and Rajput.’ina, established them- 
selves at BhilmSl near Mount Abu. By 600 they had over- 
run north-eastern Kathiawfir, received the submission of the 
Vallabhis, and set up a branch at Broach (585-740). Tlicy 
rapidly assimilated Indian culture, and were, in the opinion 
of certain writers, the forefathers of some of the most famous 
Rajput races. For a time, indeed, it seemed .as though the 
empire of the Guptas would be revived by Harshavardhana 
of Kanauj (606-48); but the confusion that followed his 
death left the field again open for the Giijar dyna.siy of 
Bhilmal, whose fortunes hcnccforsvard determined the fiite 
of Gujarat. 

Meanwhile (600) the Ch.alukyas had emerged victorious 
from their struggles with the I'raikfitakas and the RashtrakOtns 
in the Deccan, and had absorbed the smaller kingdoms of the 
coast. In the seventh centur>’, which was the time of their 
greatest prosperity, a senior branch of this dynasty niled the 
Deccan and Konkan, with a northern offshoot at Nav.sari, 
while a junior line reigned at Vengi in the Kistna delta. 'I’lie 
Chalukyas themselves worshipped Vishnu and Siva ; but 
Jainism flourished in the Southern Dccc.an, and great Buddhist 
establishments existed at Ellora, Ajanta, and elsewhere in the 
northern provinces. After the Arab conquest of Persia (640) 
foreign trade became extinct, .and the strength of the Ch.Muk- 
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yan empire \ras Tvasted in endless wars of conquest vith its 
southern neighbours. 

The eighth century saw the entrance of the Musalmlns into 
Indian politics (711) and the fall of the Western ChaluVja 
dynasty (750). The Musalm 5 ns raided Gujarat and destroyed 
the famous city of Vallabhi (f. 770), but their permanent con- 
quests were limited to Sind. The Chavadas, a Rajput tribe, 
probably of Gujar origin, took advantage of the confusion 
caused by the Muhammadan raids to found the first kingdom 
pf Anhilvada (746), with the countenance and aid of the 
Qujars of Bhilmal, whose sway in the course of the next fifty 
years covered all Rajputana and Malwa, threatened Eengsi, 
and eventually shitted its centre to Kanauj. But the Gujar 
empire soon showed a tendency to break up into separate 
states (Chauhans of Ajmer, Paramaras of Dhar, Chfivadas 
of Anhilvada, &c.). The Gujarat branch seems to hare 
encouraged literature and especially to have patronized the 
Jains. South of the Mahl also changes not less far reaching 
took place. The Rashtrakfitas at last (f. 750) overthrew their 
old enemies the Chalukyas, whom they penned in Mysore, 
and set up a new kingdom with its capital at MSlkhed, 60 miles 
south-east of SholSpur. This kingdom was not so exten- 
sive as the old, for it did not include the territory of Vengi; 
but it was strong enough to prevent any northern power 
securing a lodgement on the southern bank of the Narbada. 
The balance of power between the GQjars and the RSshtra- 
kutas lasted for about two centuries [f. 750-950). Nather 
kingdom was strong enough to encroach to any large extent 
upon the territory of the other — a state of things to which the 
dissensions between the Rashtrakutas of the main line and 


u urancn mat ruled in Gujarat may have contributed, -le® 
Rashtrakutas carried on a good deal of desultory frontier 
fighting and had to meet several attacks from the Chalukyas 
of the south; but after the reign of Govinda III (794-8*4) 
they do not seem to have attempted conquests on a large 
/o' Saivas in religion, but Amoghavarsha I 

14-7 7) was a patron of Jain literature. The power and 
dynasty greatly impressed the Arabs, to 
But “ the Balhara (Vallabharaja). 

toct wer J “ost in con- 

toct were the Stkharas of Pun’, Chaul, and Thana, who were 

SherTa^l of Amogkavarsha I. 

-south (800-1008). The trade with the Persian Gulf revived, 
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and brought with it an influx of Farsi refugees (775), who 
found a ready welcome at the hands of chiefs who honoured 
impartially Siva, Buddha, and Jina. But this revival of trade 
was attended with a great outburst of piracy, in which the 
daring sailors of western Kathiawar took a leading part. In 
941 (961 7 ) the kingdom of Anhilvada was conquered by 
Mfllaraja Solanki, son of a GQjar chief who probably ruled 
somewhere in Northern Rajputana. A few years later (973) 
a revolution took place in the Deccan also, when Taila, who 
was connected in some way with the old Chalukya family, 
overthrew the Rashtrakutas and set up a new ChSlukya king- 
dom, for whose capital Kalyani in the Deccan was soon 
chosen. His follower Barappa founded a subordinate dynasty 
in Southern Gujarat, but farther south the Silaharas still 
continued to rule the coast. 

In Gujarat the direct descendants of MularajS (the Solankis) Gujarit, 
reigned at Anhilvada until 1x43. In religion they were Saivas 
and showed a special attachment to the temple of Somnath, kin^on 
which frequently brought them into collision with the Chuda- “f 
samas of Girnar {f. 940-1125), who commanded the road to’^‘*‘‘‘ 
that holy place. The Chudasamas called in the aid of the 
chiefs of Cutch and Sind (probably the SQmras), and were not 
finally subdued till 1113. \^e northern frontier of the Solanki 
kingdom was constantly threatened by the ChauhSns of Ajmer, 
who, however, never inflicted any serious defeat on the Anhil- 
vada kings. AVars with Malwa were also frequent till about 
ir34, when Sidharaja defeated the Paramaras and occupied 
Ujjain. The relations of the Solankis with the Chalukyas of 
the Deccan were at first hostile, and some time after 1050 the 
former conquered Gujarat south of the Mahl; but the l a ter 
kings of Kalyani appear to have lived on friendly terms with 
their northern neighbours. The famous sack of Somnath by 
Mahmtid of Ghazni (1026) seemed to threaten the extinction 
of the Solanki kingdom, but produced no lasting effects, and 
the Anhilvada chiefs were left free to patronize literature and 
to adorn their chief towns with beautiful buildings. 

The Deccan remained from about 973 to 1155 in the Deccan, 
hands of the Chalukyas of Kalyani, who adopted on a large 
scale the system, begun by their Rashtrakflta predecessors, of 
placing separate provinces under hereditary governors, a policy 
which eventually proved fatal to their power. They carried 
on a ‘series of indecisive wars with the Cholas of Kannhi 
(Conjeeveram),'and inflicted severe defeats on the Paramaras 
of Malwa and the Kalachuris of Tripuri (near Jubbulpore), 
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but did not attempt any lasting conquest of those Wngdoms. 
Tliey encouraged trade and showed much favour to MusalmJn 
settlers on the coast, and, like most^ Indian kings of this 
period, they surrounded themselves svith poets and scholais 
and posed as patrons of literature. But the power of the 
great feudatories always tended to increase at the expense 
of the central government, while a rival arose in Misore in 
the Hoysala line of Halcbld, which first became dangerous 
about 1120. 

ttiij.'urii, Towards the middle of the twelfth century the throne of 
1 14 Anhilvitda passed to a collateral branch of MOlnrajn’s line, but 
ofThe ' the ch.angc brought with it no alteration in policy beyond an 
Sotaiiti*. increase in the influence of the Jains. Kathiawar and M.ahi 
were nominally provinces of AnhilvSda, but we still hear of 
wars against chiefs in open resistance to the Sohinki aims. 
The Konkan wa.s invaded about ii6o, but without permanent 
results, while the Chauhrms of Ajmer continued to threaten 
the northern frontier. The far more serious danger of 
Muhammadan conquest was averted by the defc.it of Muham- 
mad bin Silm in 1178, which s.ivcd CujarStt from serious 
molestation for more than a century’. But the Sohinki king- 
dom had in its hereditary feudatories the same source of 
weakness as the ChSlukya empire of KnlySni ; and when the 
last scion of MQlaraj.Vs line died in 1242, all posver had 
alrc.idy passed to the Viighcla chiefs of Dholka. 

Deccan, The same century that .saw the decline of the Solankb 
sritnessed also a long and complicated struggle 
Ueogiri. for the mastery of the Deccan. In 1155 Bijj.ila, a Kalachuii 
feudatory of the Ch-ilukyas, set up ns an independent ruler at 
Kalyilni, whence the ChMukyas fled j but the new dynasty was 
hardly founded when it was overthrown (1167) by a revolution 
in which Basava, the founder of the LingSyat sect, is said to 
have been the leader. The Southern Deccan now fell into 
absolute confusion, and most of the great feudatories claimed 
independence, while the last of the Ckilukyas and of the 
Kalachuris fought for the mastery, and the Hoysala king stood 
ready to destroy the victor. In the Northern Deccan, where 
there were fewer competitors, the feudatory Y.ndavas of Deogiri 
had been steadily enlarging their boundaries and strengthening 
their armies for the final struggle. The Hoysal.is were the 
first to move. They dwtroyed the Kalachuris in 1184 and 
the Chalukyas in 119a, in which year they also defeated the 
Yadavasj and for a time it seemed as if they would succeed 
to the whole heritage of the Chalukyas. But after an internal 
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of Struggle the Hoysalas were driven back into Mysore, and 
the Yadavas under Singhana remained masters of the Deccan 
(1212). The Konkan chiefs, however, maintained their inde- 
pendence for some time longer. 

^ The Dholka princes, who about 1233 superseded the So- Mnham- 
lankis in Gujarat, belonged to a younger branch of the royal 
house, but their power was only a feeble caricature of the great- of Gujarat 
ness of their predecessors, lireir kingdom shrank to a part of 
Northern Gujarat and Eastern Kathiaw^, and their wars were 
little more than cattle-lifting raids. They were obliged to sub- 
mit to, and to conclude a treaty of alliance with, the YSdava 
kings of the Deccan. Still at this time commerce flourished, 
and merchants spent large sums in building temples, while 
court poets and panegyrists were not wanting. But the real 
weakness of the kingdom is evident from the ease with which 
the armies at Delhi, under Ala-ud-din’s brother Alaf Khan, 
subdued it in a single campaign (1298). The Yadava king- 
dom was likervise short-lived. Its first task, the subjugation of 
the great feudatories, was completed in the Deccan about 1250, 
and in the Konkan some ten years later. It is notable that we 
now for the first time meet with Brahman generals and Brah- 
man provincial governors, employed in preference to the here- 
ditary local chiefs whose power had proved so dangerous. The 
Yadavas had no serious rivals on their frontiers, and we hear 
little of their foreign relations. Their own kingdom was peace- 
ful and prosperous, in reaction from the troubles of the pre- 
ceding century ; the treasury was full ; many temples were 
built; learning flourished; and a vernacular literature began 
to spring up. But these fair prospects were put an end to by 
an unforeseen enemy. Ala-ud-dln Khilji suddenly appeared 
before Deogiri with 8,000 men, swept off the treasures of king 
Ramchandra, and exacted a promise of tribute (X294}. After 
several revolts the last of the Yadavas was put to death in 
1318, and the Deccan became a Muhammadan province. 

For nearly a century (1298-1392) governors were sent to Gnjaiat, 
Gujarat by the Sultans of Delhi ; but their province included 
only the open country about Patan, Cambay, Baroda, and 
Broach, and the lower Tapti. This territory suffered from the “bad. 
turbulence of Mughal mercenaries, and from the hostility of 
the Hindu chiefs of Kathiawar and the eastern hills, who were 
only brought to temporary submission by the presence of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak (1347—50). The last governor, Zafar 
Khan, the son of a converted Tonk Rajput, was left more and 
more to himself owing to the increasing weakness of the central 
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power, and finally assumed the title of king in 1407. Ovring 
chiefly to the unusual capacity of two of his descendants- 
Ahmad ShSh (14 11-43), founder of AhtnadSbId, and 
Mahmftd Shah Begara (1456-15x1)— the kingdom flourished 
greatly down to 1526, and lingered on, despite the factious 
quarrels of its nobles, until the province was conquered by 
Akhar in 1572. At its best period the kingdom comprised 
Northern Gujarat from Abu to the Narbada ; KtitlriSwar, which 
became a Musalman province tlirough the occupation of Diu 
(1402) and Girniir (147T) and the sack of UwSrka Bet (1473); 
the Tapti valley as far cast as Thalncr ; and the tract between 
the Ghats and the sea from Surat to Bombay. Between these 
southern districts and those of the Bahmanis, with whom 
Gujarat was usually at peace, lay the buffer States of BagBn 
and Burhilnpur, the latter Of which became for a long time 
a Gujar.1t dcpendcnc)’ under the FilrOki chiefs of Thalner 
and Aslrgarh (x 370-1599). 

The Deccan was organized ns a Muhammadan province by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, who divided it into four districts for 
which he appointed Moslem chiefs and collectors, and brought 
down settlers of all classes from Delhi. It included Chaul, 


Dflbhol, Dcogiri, Kandhttr, Bfdar, Gulbarga, .ind Raib 3 g, and 
for a time Warangal, which hast, however, was soon retaken by 
the Hindus. The garrisons were commanded by Mughal and 
Afghan officers, who in 1347 were driven into revolt by the 
severity of the SultSn, and set up a separate kingdom under 
the rule of Hasan GangQ Bahmani, a low-bom Afghan of Delhi. 
Henceforward, and until 1586, the SulUins of Delhi were too 
busy in Northern India to intervene in the affairs of the 
Deccan. The Bahmani house did not die out until 1526, but 
it ceased to be of political account after 1482. It produced 
some active soldiers, but no really great ruler, and its prosperity 
due imrtly to a succession of able ministers, partly to the 
absence of any rival of really equal energy. The centre of the 
Bahmani power was the open country of the Deccan from 
Daulatabad to Gulbarga. The frontier was advanced to KaulSs 
m 1351, to Golconda in 1373, and to Warangal in 1424, but 
nnH * 472 . South of Dabhol 
“rt for *c most 

^ ’““’'od for aid to the 

Rajas ofVijayanagar, with whom the Bahmanis disputed the 
poss^ion of the RatchUr Dofib and the fort of Bankapur. 
The Moslems were on the whole successful in these ware Ld 
retained the Doab, but their progress in the C' and Konkan 
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was very slow and incomplete. They invaded the Konkan in' 
1439 and 1436 with only partial success, and in 1453 with 
disastrous failure, and did not effectively occupy Goa till 1470. 
Their power in the Konkan at no time extended beyond a few 
of the larger ports. The interior of their country seems to 
have enjoyed peace, but suffered from terrible famines in 1396- 
1407 and in 1472-3. The downfall of the dynasty was brought' 
about by the bitter jealousy between the Deccani nobles and 
the foreign chiefs (Afghans, Turks, Mughals, Persians, and' 
Arabs) upon whom the Sultans chiefly relied. At the end of 
the fifteenth century the Bahmani empire was divided into five 
separate kingdoms, the more northerly of which (Ahmadnagar 
and BerSr) were founded by Deccani nobles, while the three 
southern States of Bijapur, Bidar, and Golconda were estab- 
lished by Turk! chiefs. About the same time (1490) there 
was a change of dynasty at Vijayanagar also, and the Portuguese 
profited by the troubles to gain a footing on the coast. The 
Nizam ShShi house of Ahmadnagar was of Brahman origin and 
freely employed its fellows in high civil offices. The Bijapur 
kings, who descended from the MarStha wife of their Osmanli 
founder, from about 1535 made Marath! their official language, 
and took BrShman clerks and MarathS soldiers into their ser- 
vice. The Ahmadnagar kingdom included the port of Chaul, 
the valley of the Godavari as far as Nsnder, and the greater 
part of the present Nasik, Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Sholapur 
Districts. Sholapur itself, together with Naldrug and Kalyani, 
was usually held by Bijapur, though the Ahmadnagar kings 
claimed it whenever they felt strong enough. The districts of 
Mudgal and Raich ilr were a similar bone of contention between 
Bijapur and Vijayanagar. The original partition of the Deccan' 
had no elements of permanency, as the statesmen of the period 
were well aware ; but the balance of power was preserved by 
constantly shifting alliances in which the MusalmSn kings and 
the rulers of Vijayanagar took part, until the ravages committed 
by the Hindu troops in 1562 brought about a league between 
the Muhammadan powers which destroyed the Vijayanagar 
kingdom (1565). Ahmadnagar then proceeded to absorb Berar 
(1572), while Bijapur set about conquering the Hindu districts 
south of the Kistna. During this period the Eastern Deccan 
was disturbed by perpetual warfare, and the Muhammadans 
were not strong enough at sea to protect their trade against the' 
Portuguese. Although the Faruki king of Khandesh acknow- 
ledged Akbar’s supremacy in 1572, the Mughal emperor did 
not actively intervene in the affairs of the Deccan until 1586, 
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when his troops unsuccessfully invaded Berar in support of a 
pretender to the throne of Ahmadnagar. In spite of this warn* 
ing, the reckless factions of the Deccan did not compose their 
differences. In 1595 a new Mughal army besieged Ahmad- 
nagar and compelled the cession of Berar j and in 1596 war 
broke out afresh and ended in the capture of Ahmadnagar and 
the imprisonment of the boy-king by the Mughals (1600). 
Khtlndesh had become a Mughal province in the previous 
year (rfpg). 

The Por- In 1498 the Portuguese came to Calicut in search of ‘spices 
tngucse, and Christians,’ their first acquisition in the Presidency being 
*594" island of Anjidiv. Their crusading valour soon gave them 

a footing in the ports of East Africa and Malabar ; and after 
defeating the Egyptian fleet at Diu in 1509, they became un- 
questioned masters of the Indian Ocean, where they were care- 
ful to allow no local navy to grow up and no merchantman to 
trade without their pass. The next step was to establish settl^ 
ments on the coast, in which they were helped by the weak- 
ness of the country powers. They took Goa in igio, Malacca 
in 1511, and Ormuz in 1515, Later, the decay of the king- 
dom of GujarSt enabled them to occupy Chaul (i 53 *)» Bassein 
with its dependencies, including Bombay (iS 34 )» {iS 35 )i 

and Daman (1559). But they soon became a corrupt and 
luxurious society, based upon slave labour and mixed mar- 
riages, and recruited by place-hunters and wastrels from home. 
The cruellies of the Inquisition (from 1560) alienated the 
natives, and the union of Portugal with Spain (1580) deprived 
the Indian settlements of their claim to be the first care of the 
home government. The Portuguese monopoly of the trade 
with Europe could henceforth last only so long as no European 
rival came upon the scene. On land, however, the Portu- 
guese were strong enough to beat off all Musalman attacks on 
Goa (1570) and Chaul (1570 and 1592-4). 

Gujarat By the end of the sixteenth century the Delhi empire in- 
Mughal' of Sind, Khandesh, and Guja^t, with the 

eiupire. exception of the Portuguese possessions of Diu, Daman, Bas- 
Bombay. The efficiency of the administration was, 
1 jya- ’ however, much weakened by frequent transfers of officers, and 

J* 74 o- by the practice, which soon grew up, of allowing the great 
nobles to remain at court and administer their provinces by 
deputy. The land tax, which was fixed at the cash equivalent 
of one-third of the produce, was the chief head of revenue 
and was assessed upon a system devised by Raja Todar Mai . 
Akbar abolished many minor imposts and transit duties, and 
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prohibited sati and the enslavement of prisoners of war ; but it 
is doubtful whether the control of the central power was at any 
time strong enough to enforce the emperor’s benevolent mea- 
sures in distant provinces. The emperors down to Aurangzeb 
employed Hindus and Musalmans indifferently in positions of 
trust, and did not levy the poll-tax on infidels {Jaztd) from 
Hindus. In Gujarat, down to the death of Aurangzeb (1707)1 
the Mughal viceroys were on the whole successful in maintain- 
ing order and prosperity, in spite of the turbulence of the Kolts 
and Rajputs in the north, of the famines of 15961 1631, 1681, 

1684, and 1697-8, and of the Deccani attacks on Surat, which 
was sacked once by Malik Ambar (1610) and twice by Sivaji 
(1664 and 1670). Almost throughout the Mughal period the 
province yielded a revenue of nearly two crores of rupees, and 
a large foreign trade was carried on at the ports of Cambay, 

Broach, and Surat. The decline of Mughal rule began with 
a Maratha raid across the Narbada in 1705. From 1711 these 
invasions became annual, and the Marathas established them- 
selves successfully at Songad (1719), ChSmpaner (1723), and 
Baroda (1734). The beginning of the end came during the 
governorship of Sarbuland KhSn (1723-30), who farmed out 
the revenues and admitted the Maratha claims to ehauth and 
sardeshmukhi. Henceforward, although the Delhi court con- 
tinued to appoint viceroys until 2748, absolute anarchy reigned 
in the province, which was ravaged impartially by the leaders 
of the Feshwa’s and the Gaikwar’s armies, by the Rajas of 
Jodhpur, by the agents of the Nizam-ul-mulk, and by such 
local Musalman chiefs as the Babis, who established them- 
selves at Junagarh (1738) and Balasinor (1761), the Jhaloris, 
who settled at Palanpur (1715), and Momin Khan, who set up 
the State of Cambay (1748). Famines in 1719, 1732, and 
1747 added to the misery of the people. In 1737 the Gaikwar 
was admitted to a full half-share in the revenues of the pro- 
vince, and occupied Ahmadabad jointly with the viceroy’s 
troops (1738). Broach from 1731 to 1752 was held by a 
deputy of the Nizam, who had to give up a share of its cus- 
toms to the Gaikwar. . Surat suffered chiefiy from the violence 
of rival candidates for the governorship. 

By 1600 the Mughals held Kbandesh and the forts ofDcccnn, 
Ahmadnagar and Nasik, but had by no means subdued the 
open country or crushed the Deccani Musalmans, who estab- R^iseof th. 
lished a new capital at Kharki (Aurangabad) close to their Maiathas. 
old centre of Daulatabad. In 1610 Malik Ambar recovered 
Ahmadnagar and nearly the whole of the old Nizam Shahi 
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dominions, and sacked Surat. Almost until his death (1626) 
he remained master of the Deccan, where he introduced the 
revenue system that has made his name a household word. 
The Mughals did not really regain their position until 1630, 
or finally crush the NizSm Shahis and capture Daulatabid until 
1633. These successes brought them into collision with the 
BijSpur government, which had hitherto followed a temporizing 
policy. The result of the wnr was a peace very favourable to 
BijSpur, which gained the territory between the Bhima and the 
Nira, os well as the Northern Konkan up to the Bassein river 
(1636). This peace lasted for twenty years (till 1656), during 
which the Mughals pacified the Northern Deccan and intro-' 
duced Todar Mai’s revenue system, while the Bijapur govern- 
ment turned its attention to the conquest of the petty chiefs of 
the Carnatic. At this time the Hindus began to play a leading 
part in the Deccan. For a hundred years the Marathas had 
been learning warfare, and the Brahmans the art of govern- 
ment, in the service of the Bijapur Sultans. At the same time 
there had been a notable revival of Hindu religious feeling 
under the guidance of Vaishnava preachers (Eknith and TukS- 
ram). The Mughals had destroyed Ahmadnagar and were 
threatening .Bijapur. The old order was clearly falling to 
pieces and the Marathas only wanted a leader. They found 
one in Sivaji Bhonsla. Sivajf was bom (zday) and brought 
up in the country which passed from Ahmadnagar to Bijapur 
under the treaty of 1636, and which was under the immediate 
government of his father ShahjI, who had been one of the most 
prominent of the Bijapur generals. Though a younger son, 
he was initiated very early into the management of the family 
inheritance, owing to the absence of his father and brothers 
in the Carnatic. He was trained from the first as the Hindu 
ruler of a Hindu state, though this ideal by no means excluded 
politic submusion to a foreign superior who did not interfere 
in home affairs. As his power increased, Sivaji modelled his 
government more and more on the old Hindu kingship of the 
law books. The complete attainment of his ideal was notified 
to the world by his coronation in 1674. This restoration of 
the old law under a Hindu king took such a hold upon the 
Maratha imapnation that Sivajl’s system ^vas enabled to survire 
the death of Its founder. Sivaji built up his kingdom at the 
expense of Bijapm. He began by subduing the new provinces 
m the Northern Konkan and between the Bhtma and the Nlta 
(1646-8). He next conquered Javli in the old Bijapur do- 
minions (i6ss) and overran the Konkan from Janjira to Goa 
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(1659-62), after which he built forts on the coast and began 
to create a navy. The Bijapur government, distracted by wars 
abroad and factions at home, failed to recover its lost pro- 
vinces, and was compelled by an alliance between Sivaj! and 
the Mughals to buy him off mth a promise of tribute (1668). 
On the death of Sultan All Adil Sh 3 h of Bijapur in 1673, 
Sivaji renewed the war and conquered Panhala, with the open 
country to the east of it, Satara, Phonda near Goa, and the 
ports of Kanvar and Ankola (1672-6). He next allied himself 
with Golconda and invaded the Bijapur Carnatic (1676-87). 
The Bijapur government now hard pressed by the Mughals, 
bought peace and alliance by ceding Kopal and Bellary and 
resigning the overlordship of the Carnatic (1679). In his two 
wars with the Mughals (1662-5, 1670-80), which interfered with 
his designs on Bijapur, Sivaji was not the aggressor. Aurang- 
xeb on his part desired to weaken the Deccani powers by 
fomenting their quarrels, but not to crush them until he could 
take the held in person. Hence the real light for the mastery 
of the Deccan did not take place in Sivaji’s lifetime, and his 
raids upon Surat, Ahmadnagar, Aurangabad, Khandesh, and 
BerSr were only diversions. Sivaji carefully strengthened the 
forts in his territories, and collected his revenues direct through 
government officers. His army, both horse and foot, received 
regular pay, and had to account for their plunder. The 
Mughals had besieged BijSpur in 1657 and again in 1666, 
when its Sultan bought peace by the cession of Sholapur and 
the adjoining districts (1668). In 1675 a fresh Mughal inva- 
sion ended in a truce and an alliance, which was renewed in 
1678. But Aurangzeb pressed for harder terms, and the Bija- 
pur government turned for help to Sivaji, who created a diver- 
sion by plundering the Mughal Deccan (1679). -After Sivaji’s 
death (1680) the Mughal party again gained the upper hand 
in Bijapur and tried to recover some of the districts ceded to 
the MarSthas. Aurangzeb judged that the time had now come 
for completing the conquest of the Deccan, which he entered 
in person with a vast army (1684). For a time success seemed 
to follow his aims. He took the capitals and occupied the terri- 
tory of both Bijapur (1686) and Golconda (1687), and captured 
and executed Sivaji’s weak son SambhajI (1689). But he had now 
destroyed the only organized Musalman power of the Deccan, 
and was to enter upon a war of race and religion in which the 
MarathSs were no longer paralysed by the incapacity of Sam- 
bhajl. The country was overrun by the disbanded soldiery of 
the fallen kingdoms, and the resulting anarchy gave scope to 
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the guerrilla tactics of the MarrahSs. Aurnngzcb could neither 
trust his ofTiccrs nor do evcrj'thing himself, and corruption and 
disorganiration increased from year to year until the rvhole 
imperial machine ^sris out of gear. In the first stage of the 
war, Rfija R5m, the Marath.’l regent, held his court at Gingee 
in the Carnatic (1690-8), which was besieged by the Mughals, 
while the Mariitha horse overran the Deccan in every direction. 

In the next period (1699-1705) Aurangzeb besieged the Ma- 
rrah.’! forts, while the Maratha horsemen ranged farther afield 
into Malwii and Gujarat. About 1705 the tide definitely 
turned. The Marathfis recaptured their forts, and Aurangzeb 
retired to Ahmadnagar, where he died (1707). The new em- 
peror withdrew the remnant of the great army of the Deccan, 
but created a division among his enemies by releasing 
Siv.ajl’s grandson ShShO, who had been brought up at the 
Mughal court (1707). Shiiha established himself at S513ra, 
while a younger Itranch of Sivajl's line set up a separate king- 
dom at KolhSpur (1710). After a period of anarchy Shihfl, 
aided by the t.ilcnts of B.’lliljf Vishvan.ith, the founder of the 
I’cshwa dynasty, restored order in his own territory, was ac- 
knowledged (1713) by Angria, tlic commander of the fleet, 
who ruled the Konkon from Koklba southwards, and obtained 
(1720) from the emperor the cession of the country south of 
the Bhima as far cast ns I’.'indhnrpur, as well as the right to 
lc\7 thauth (one-fourth) and sardtshmukhi (one-tenth) from 
the Mughal Deccan, the Carnatic, Tanjorc, Trichinopoly, and 
Mysore. These levies gave the ManlthSs a pretext for inter- 
fering wherever they chose. The collections were so arranged 
as to intcmiinglc the interests of the several military chiefs, and 
make them dependent on their BrShman clerks. The increas- 
ing power of the Peshwa and the employment of the Marathi 
forces in distant enterprises brought about the decay of Sivajl’s 
constitution, which ^vas suited only for the management of 
home affairs. As the authority of the RajS grew less, the king- 
dom became a confederacy of leaders w’hose chief bond of 
union was a joint interest in their plunder. The year 1724 
was a turning-point in Deccan history, marked by the definite 
adoption by Shahfi, under the influence of Balajl’s son, the 
Peshwa BajI Rao, of the policy of destroying the Mughal 
empire, in preference to consolidating his own dominions, and 
by the arrival in the Deccan of Nizam-ul-mulk, the founder of 
the present Hyderabad dynasty, nominally as the emperor’s 
deputy but really as an independent ruler. The Nizam de- 
sired to free the SSbah of Hyderabad from the MarSthS claims. 
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but was completely defeated (1728). His ally, the Raja of 
Kolhapur, was bought off by the cession of the country be- 
tween the Varna and Tungabhadra (i 730) ; and his tool, 
Trimbak Rao Dabhade, was defeated and slain (1731). The 
Peshwa now (1732-6) turned his attention to Malwa and 
advanced to the gates of Delhi. In 1737 the Nizam was in- 
duced by the emperor to invade Malwa, where he was defeated ; 
but in the Deccan his troops met the Marathas on equal terms 
and peace vtas restored, to the vexation of Bajl Rao, who died 
in 1740. Meanwhile, the ruin of the Mughal empire was 
completed by the invasion of Nadir Shah (x739)- 
The Marathas from this time to the end of the eighteenth 
century remained the dominant power in Western India, and 
during the first thirtj'-four years of the period (1740-74) they 
had only local rivals to deal with. Gujarat was parcelled out 
among a number of local chiefs, who carried on ceaseless petty 
wars which the Marathas had no wish to suppress so long as 
they could secure their share of the plunder of the province. 
The Peshwa’s seizure of half the Gaikwar's share in 1751 only 
added another claimant of blackmail. After the battle of 
Panipat the local Musalmans tried, but failed, to drive out the 
Gaikwar (1761). The last chance of a strong native govern- 
ment growing up was, however, ruined by the disputed 
succession at Baroda in 1768. The internal troubles at Surat 
lasted until the castle was occupied by the British in 1759. 
This event gave them claims on Broach, which had been 
independent since 1752, but was taken by a British force in 
1772. In 1740 the new Peshwa, BalajT, had first to strengthen 
his own position in the Deccan. He bought off his most 
dangerous rival, RaghujI Bhonsla of Nagpur, by giving him 
a free hand in Bengal (1744). He obtained from Shahfl 
on his deathbed a deed empowering him to govern the 
kingdom (1749); he secured the succession of a puppet Raja 
of doubtful legitimacy (1749), "'on over the leading chiefs by 
liberal grants, made Poona the capital of the confederacy 
(1750), and bafiled by treachery the rising of DSmaji Gaikwar 
(1751). The old Nizam had died in 1748. BalajI took p.nt 
in the disputes among his sons, and, in spite of the aid given 
by the French to their nominee, extorted a cession of all the 
country west of Bcrar, between the Tapti and the Godavari 
(1752). Further quarrels among the Nizam's sons enabled 
the Peshwa to occupy Ahmadnagar. This led to a war, at the 
end of which (1760) the Marathas obtained possession of 
the Subah of Bijapur, which they henceforth retained, as well 
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as of other lands which the Mughals regained later (1763 and 
1766). In 1743 the Peshwa had become governor of MsiwS; 
in 1754 his troops had decided the succession to the Mughal 
empire j and in 1755 they levied chaiith in Hindustan and at 
Arcot. But their military power was broken when at its height 
by Ahmad Shah Durrani at the bloody battle of Fanipat (1761), 
which was followed by the death of Balajl. This crushing 
blow enabled the Nizam to recover some of his lost provinces 
(17^3)1 Haidar All time to strengthen himself in Mysore 
(1764), and freed Delhi from MarathS domination for nine 
years (1761-70). The Bhonsla of Berar showed a tendency to 
break off from the confederacy, and BSlaji’s brother Baghuba 
began that course which for twenty years made him the stormy 
petrel of Maratha politics. None of the country powers, how- 
ever, was strong enough to overthrow the Maratha kingdom. 
The able young Peshwa; Madhu Rao I (1761-72), checkmated 
his turbulent uncle, played off the Nizam against the Bhonsla, 
repeatedly defeated Haidar All, and re-established MarSthS 
influence at Delhi (1770-2). He also found time to bring his 
Deccan provinces under a system of government which, how- 
ever rude, was vigorous, popular, and comparatively honest, 
and under which he realized a revenue of 280 lakhs. 


MaiSthas The first collision between the MarathSs and the British 
177^82*^’ I 774 > when civil war broke out between Raghuba 

and the ministry which governed in the name of the child 
FeshwS, Msdhu Rao II. Hearing of a Portuguese expedition 
for the recovery of Salsette, the Bombay Government seized 
that island (i 774 )» and agreed to aid Raghuba in return for 
the cession of Salsette, Bassein, and certain districts in Gujarat 
The Governor-General, however, concluded with the 
Poona ministry the Treaty of Purandhar under which 

Raghuba was to be pensioned off and Salsette and Broach were 
to be left in the hands of the British. But the wording of the 
freaty gave rise to new disputes; and the fear of a French 
invasion led the Bombay Government to send Raghuba to- 
wards Poona with an army, which, however, was compelled to 
surrender at Wadgaon to Sindhia and Nana Famavis, the two 
leading members of the Peshwa’s government (1779). The 
balance was restored by the march from the Jumna to Surat of 
a Bengal army, which met with considerable success in Gujarat 
Md took BaMein (1780). A league between the Peshwa, the 
Nizam, and Haidar All (whose aid the Maiathas obtained by 
confirining his conquests in Dharwar) led the British to drop 
the scheme of setting up Raghuba at Poona, and MalwS 
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and Madras became the chief theatres of war. Sindhiawas 
the first to come to terms (1781), and some months later Nana 
Farnavis also agreed to the Treaty of Salbai (1782), under 
which Salsette remained with the Bntish, who handed over 
Broach to Sindhia. The Gaikwar was protected against the 
Feshwa, and Raghuba was pensioned off and died soon 
after (1784). 

For twenty years (1782-1803) the British and Maratha Break-up 
Governments remained at peace. It was during this period 
that the Maratha confederacy began to break up. Theconfedc- 
Gaikwar was detached by his acceptance of British protection 
(1782); Sindhia had become accustomed to act alone in of British 
Hindustan, and took no part in the Mysore War (1785-92) ; power, 
while the Berar chiefs were encouraged by the British to follow 
a policy of their own. In GujarSt there was little improvement 
in the government during this period, though, in spite of 
disputes in the Gaikwflr’s family and intrigues at the Poona 
court, a semblance of order was preserved by British influence 
from 1782 to 1799, when the Gaikwar took Ahmadabad 
and imprisoned the Peshwa’s agent. Further disturbances 
then took place, which were put down by a British force 
(1803). In 1799 the Peshwa farmed his rights to the Gaikwar, 
who entered into subsidiary alliance with the British. Nego- 
tiations followed between the British, the Peshwa, and the 
Gaikwar, which ended in the cession to the first named of 
certain districts and rights in Gujarat. The British Govern- 
ment had annexed Surat in 1800, on the death of the Nawab, 
whose family were pensioned oGT, and had conquered Broach 
from Sindhia in the war of 1803. 

After the peace with the English (1782) the first care of 
Nana Famavis was to regain, by an alliance with the Nizam, 
the territory with which the Peshwa had bought the aid of 
Mysore in 1779. This object was attained in 1787, but TipQ 
renewed the war, and by attacking Travancore drove the 
British to join the alliance against him (1790). In 1792 he 
made peace at the cost of half his dominions, of which the 
Peshwa obtained the portion north of the Wardha river. The 
accession of Raghuba’s son, BajI Rao, to the Peshwaship (179G) 
caused the fall of Nana Farnai^s and the ruin'of the Maratha 
power. Through his efforts to secure the throne and to shake 
off first Nana Famavis and then Sindhia, BajI Rao incurred 
the distrust of all parties and plunged the Deccan into civil 
wars in which the Rajas of Satara and Kolhiipur took part. 

He intrigued both with the British and with TipQ, but took no 
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part in the last Mysore War (1799), at the end of which he 
found himself hemmed in bertveen a British protectorate 
(Hyderabad) on the east and British Districts on the south. 
The Marquis Wellesley now invited him to enter the system of 
subsidiary alliances. In fear of Holkar, who had seized Poona 
in revenge for the murder of his brother, Bajl Bao signed the 
Treaty of Bassein (1802}. The British restored him to Poona, 
defeated Sindhia and the Bemr chief, who had taken up arms 
on hearing of the Treaty of Bassein, at Assaye, at Argaon, and 
in Hindustan, and forc^ them to sue for peace (1803). The 
Bombay Government took but a subordinate part in these 
proceedings, as from 1774 their foreign policy had been 
controlled by the Supreme Government at Calcutta, and in the 
Deccan campaign of 1803 the chief part was taken by Madras 
troops. The Presidency then included only Salsette, the 
harbour islands (from 1774), Surat (from 1800), and Banket 
(from 1756), the atfairs of Northern GujarSt and the Deccan 
being the business of the Governor-General’s Agents at Baroda 
and Poona respectively. 

iSos-ay. It was between the years 1803 and 1827 that the framework 
tion*of\he Bombay Presidency took its present shape. The first 

Bombay Districts to be organized were those of GujarSt, which were 
and faU taken over by the Bombay Government in 1805, and cnlarpd 

of the in 1818. The Gaikwar was already under British protection, 

Peshwa. and the Peshwa’s rights were acquired partly by treaty and 
partly by conquest. The Districts were organized on the 
Bengal model, and the change from native rule was rather in 
men than in measures. The first steps towards the settlement 
of Kathiawar and Mahl Kantha were taken between 1807 
and 1820. After Baji Rao’s restoration the Deccan suffered 
severely from famine , and robbery, oppression, and corruption 
were rampant. After long vacillation, Baji Rao, the last of 
the Peshwas, attempted to shake off British control, but was 
defeated, captured, and pensioned off (1817-8). A kingdom 
was created for the Raja of Satara, the heir Of SivajI, out of 
part of the Peshwa's dominions, and two parganas were given 
to Kolhapur j the rest was placed under a British Com- 
missioner (1819). The settlement of the Presidency was com- 
phbBtone. Mountstuart Elphinstone (Governor in 1819-27), 

whose aim was to govern on the best native lines, avoiding 
changes until the people should be fitted for them by educa- 
, tion. He pacified the Deccan, set up the Sadr Court, codified 
the laws, and opened schools. The grosser abuses of Baji 
Raos days were stopped, and the peasantry were contented 
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and orderly, though the Brahmans and the soldiery felt the 
loss of their former chances of distinction and plunder. 

Elphinstonc's governorship was followed by a period of »8»7-5a. 
retrenchment and slower progress, marked chiefly by the 
enlaigcment of the Presidency through the lapse of Native the Prcai- 
States, the addition of Aden (1839) and Sind (1847), 
lease of the Panch Mahals from Sindhia (1853). Something 
was done for education, irrigation, public health, and railways, 
and in 1S43-5 a somewhat senous rising in Kolhapur was put 
douTi. The government had the defects of its qualities. 

Taxation was lighter than before, but more strictly exacted. 

Criminal trials were more regular, but punishment was less 
certain. Now* that order reigned, more land was tilled and 
trade was safer, but for that very* rc.ison there followed a great 
and general fall in prices, which increased the pressure of the 
land tax. In the Deccan a premature attempt at a new settle* 
ment led to great distress. The new rates were at once 
.reduced, and after twelve years of inquiry* the principles which 
arc still the basis of the Bombay land revenue system were 
formulated in 1847. The operations of the new survey 
generally resulted in a reduction of assessment, and there 
ensued a period of great agricultural prosperity. The sur\*ey 
brought to light many cases of lands held rent-free without 
authority, and the Inam Commission was appointed to inquire 
into all such claims (1852). 

Under Ijord Elphinstonc (1853-60), though the landholders Lord f.I- 
had been alarmed by the proceedings of the Inain Com- fgjjl'go'’ 
mission and by the use of the doctrine of 'Lapse,’ the Presi- 
dency passed through the crisis of the Mutiny without any 
general rising, for the local rebellions in Gujar.'it, among the 
Bhils, and in the Southern MnrathU Country* lacked concert 
and cohesion, and the outbreaks among the troops at Kanlchi, 
Ahmadablid, and Kolhapur were quickly put down. The 
most d.ingcrous rebel, TstntiS Topi, was headed off from 
Gujarat and hunted down in 1859. After the Mutiny progress 
was much more rapid, especially as regards cduc.ation, railways, 
and the cotton industry*. 

Under Sir Bartle Ererc (1862-7) agricultural prosperity Sir liartle 
reached its highest point, owing to the enormous demand for 
Indian cotton in Europe during the American Civil IVar ^ 
(x86r-5). The rvcalth thus poured into the country* led to 
an extraordinary epidemic of .speculation, known as the ' .Share 
Mania’ (1864-5), which ended in a serious commercial crisis 
and the failure of the Bank of Bombay (1866). But the 
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peasantry on the whole gained more than they lost, and ih 
the long run the trade of Bombay was not seriously injured. 

At this time the main Vines of railway were opened, and the 
presidency was covered with a network of roads. 

In 1868 the monsoon failed and the condition of the 
Deccan began to cause anxiety, owing to the indebtedness of 
the peasantry. Their relations with their creditors led to riots 
and outrages (1873), which were inquired into by a special 
commission; but before any action was taken on its report, 
the monsoon of 1876 failed and the great famine of 1876-8 
set in. The monsoon of 1877 was again irregular, and rras 
followed by epidemic fever and a plague of rats {1878), so 
that relief measures were not discontinued until 1879. The 
direct result of the famine was the construction of new raH'rajs 
and irrigation works in the Deccan, and the formation of 
Government forests on a large scale for the purpose of 
improving the rainfall and securing the supply of wood. 
A measure was also passed to protect agriculturists against the 
grosser forms of fraud on the part of money-lenders (1879). 

There followed a brief period of prosperity in which much 
was done for education and local self-government. About 
1890 a series of bad seasons began. Hindu feeling was much 
excited by discussions on the Age of Consent Bill, and by the 
preaching of the Cow Protection Societies, which embittered 
the relations between Hindus and Muhammadans to such an 
extent as to cause riots in Bombay City and many other places 


(1893-4). 

Fiimine, Worse, however, was to follow. The rains of 1895 were 
below the average, and the failure of those of 1896 caused 

tion, 1896- famine throughout the Deccan in 1896-7. After one poor 

1902. and one fair season there followed the great famine of 1899“ 
1902, which desolated Gujarat and the Northern and Western 
Deccan, and was accompanied by a virulent outbreak of cho- 
lera. Plague appeared in Bombay City in August, i8g6, and 
has since spread by land and sea to every part of the Presi- 
dency. The original plague measures caused great alarm and 
discontent, and were violently opposed in 1898 at Sinnar and 
Bombay. When the most stringent and costly efforts failed to 
stamp out the disease, it became clear that a permanent plague 
policy could not be based on them. From October, 1898, 
therefore, more use was made of native volunteer agency, the 
restrictions on travelling were relaxed, and the discretional 
relief fund was started to help the poorer sufferers. The in- 
quiries of the Plague Commission (1898-9) resulted in still 
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further relaxations, which catnc into force under the orders of 
the Government of India from July, 1900. The people are 
now generally accustomed both to the plague and to the exist- 
ing plague measures, and accept both with resignation. Down 
to the end of March, 1904, over one million deaths had been 
reported in the Presidency as due to plague. Bitter feelings 
against Government found vent in the native press, in an at- 
tempted strike against the payment of revenue (1896-7), and 
in disturbances arising out of forest grievances in Thana (1896}, 
and culminated in the murder of the chairman of the Poona 
plague committee and another officer by a band of BiShman 
fanatics in June, 1897. Trade and industry suffered very 
severely during these yeaK. 

Except a few dolmens and implements of the stone age, Archaeo- 
there are no remains in Western India older than the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka (250 n.c.) at Junagarh and Sopara. The 
oldest buildings were of wood, but rverc copied in hundreds of 
Buddhist caves dug out of the trap cliffs on the main routes 
from the Deccan to the coast. Tire best-known groups are at 
Bha;a (200 B.C.), Bedsa (roo b.c), Karli (50 n.c.), Junnar 
(a.d. xoo), Nasik (too B.C.-A.D. 2oo), and Kanheri (A.n. 
100-500). In each group is at least one pillared hall with a 
barrel roof and a relic shrine (c/iaffya) and a number of square 
chambers {vifiara), out of which open cells for monks and 
travellers. There are no separate relic shrines {s/ii/as), rails, or 
pillars of archaeological importance. Both Jains and Hindus 
imitated the Buddhist caves; bu^ except the Hindu caves at 
Elephanta and Badami (seventh to eighth century), their 
best work is found in the Nizam’s dominions. All temples in 
AVestern India have a cell which contains the idol, with a tower 
above it {vimam) and a pillared porch or hall {mandafa) in 
front. The oldest structural temples (seventh .’ind eighth cen- 
tury) arc to be found at Aivaeu, Pattadkai., and Badami 
in Bijapur District. One of these resembles a chaitya cave, 
while others show the terraced tower of the Dravidian or the 
four-sided spire of the Indo-Aiy'an style. The latter is the 
true local style of the Deccan, where hundreds of temples, 
which' arc now ascribed in the Marathil districts to Hemtidpant 
and in the Kanarese country to Jakhanacharya, were built 
between 1000 and 1300. The term Hemadpanti, which is 
applied to old tcmplc.s, reservoirs, and wells in Khandesh and 
the Deccan, is derived from the name of the minister of Rtim- 
chandra (1271), the Yad.iva ruler of Deogiri, who is supposed 
to have introduced some change in architectural style. But 
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the word has lost the special meaning which it once possessed, 
and is loosely applied to nny old stone building daUng from 
the period mentioned. This was the great age of templc-liuild. 
ing in GujarSt also, where the Jain style with its domed porches 
and rectangular courtyards grew up at GimSr and Shctriya. 
Ambarnath is the best known, and Gondcssar near Sinnat the 
most perfect, example of the Indo-Arjnn style. To the same 
period belongs the sccukir architecture of JhinjhOviSda and 
Dabhoi, and a number of large wells and Links in GujarSt and 
the Dcccin. Tire earliest MusalmSn work of note is the ] 5 ma 
hlasjid at Camiiav (1325), built from the .spoils of Jwn temples. 
During the best period (1411-1511) of the Gujarat Sullins, 
Aii.MAOAn.vn, MahmOdaiiad, and Champaner were adorned 
with many beautiful mosque.'., tombs, and paliccs of Moslem 
design worked out by Hindu artist-s. In the Deccan the most 
not.iblc Muhammadan remains are the tombs, mosques, and 
p.ilaccs erected at BijUpur between 1557 and 1657. Since the 
fourteenth century' the Hindus have built little of note except 
some forts, such as those constructed or repaired by Sivajl. 

The history and archaeology of Sin'd arc dealt with in the 
article on that Commissionership. 

Pojmta- The Census of 1901 showed the Bombay Presidency to j 
tion. contain 331 towns, 40,694 villages, and 5,004,093 houses, «ith 1 
a population of 25,468,209. Of these, 18,515,587 were in 
British territory, 6,908,648 in Native SLitcs, and 43,974 'o I'*® 
Dcniiiy. outlying settlement of Aden. The density for the Presidenq 
as a whole is 135 persons per .squ.ire mile. Sind has a popu- 
kition of 3,210,910, with a density of 68 ; the Northern Divi- 
sion 3,513,532, density 256 ; the Central Division 5 , 944 i 447 i 
density 160; and the Southern Division 5,070,692, density 
203, Bombay City has a population of 776,006*, equal to 
3 Si =73 persons per square mile. The Native States belong to 
four main groups — Gujarat, population 4,361,666, density 94 ? 
Konkan, 350,684, density 225 ; Deccan, 373,779, densiQ' 78; 
Carnatic, 1,623,206, density 234. Khairpur in Sind has a 
population of 199,3 13 and a density of 33. In British terri- 
tory the density of population varies from 449 (Kaira District) 
to 27 (rhar and Parkar); in the Native States, from 319 (Kol- 
hapur) to 20 (Khandesh Agency). Bombay City has a density 
netoly double that of Madras City, exceeding 500 to the acre 
in Its most populous sections. 

To«-ns and The Presidency as a whole contains 11 towns of more than 
villages. 50,000. inhabitants, and 313 of between 5,000 and 50,000. 

•* The popnlation in 1906 was 977,822, according to a spcdal censns. 
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Villages of between 500 and S,ooo (including a few classed as 
tonus in the Census) number 12,9511 and. villages of less than 
500 inhabitants, 27,747. 

- Less than one-fifth of the population (19 per cent.) are to 
be found in towns of 5,000 and over. The percentage of the 
urban population has increased from 17 to 19 in the ten years ■ 
since 1891 ; but in the face of the opposing influences of plague 
and famine, it is difficult to assign any definite significance to 
this increase. Except in the Konkan, where the houses are 
often widely scattered, the Inajority of the village population 
are crowded together on limited sites. Famine. tends to drive 
villagers to centres of trade in search of employment, while 
plague acts as a deterrent on those who would otherwise resort 
to infected centres. Since the first plague epidemic in 1896, 
there has been a noticeable movement from town and village 
sites to the fields in the vicinity. The six most populous 
tOTOs in British territory are Bombay City (776,006), Ahmad- 
ABAD (185,889), Poona (153,320), Surat (119,306), Karachi 
(116,663), and Sholapur (75,288). Further details of the 
population by District and State are given in Table I on 
PP- 133-4- 

An estimate of the population, prepared in 1854, gave a Growth of 
total of 1 5,578,992. In 1872 the first decennial Census showed l^opnla- 
that the actual number was 23,099,332. In 1881, in spite of “ 
the severe famine which occurred in 1877, the total reached 
23,432,431, and this had again increased in 1891 to 26,960,421, 

' The decrease of population since 1891 by reason of famine 
and plague amounts to about millions, and has affected 
every District in the Presidency proper except Dhanvfir and 
Ratnagiri, which show an increase of 6 per cent. The Mahi 
Kantha and Khhndesh Agencies have lost 38 and 43 per cent, 
of their population. Sind alone shows an increase of over 
II per cent., which is due to immigration as well ns to natural 
growth. The brunt of the loss was experienced by the Native 
States and Gujarat, which suficred most severely from the 
famine of 1899-1900. The mortality caused by famine and 
plague between 1891 and 1901 is roughly estimated at 

3.000. 000, of which one-third occurred in British territory and . 
two-thirds in the Native States. 

The Presidency possesses an immigrant population of Migration. 

800.000, the most noteworthy immigration being into Sind, 
where the bringing of fresh land under cultivation draws many 
cultivators from Baluchistan and the Punjab. There arc now 
more Baloch in Sind than in the whole of Baluchistan. A 
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large number of labourers from Kolaba and-Ratnagiri DistricU 
and from the Ghat villages of Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Saara 
are found in Bombay City, where they are employed in the 
docks, or in the many factories and cotton-mills. It is remaik- 
able that Bombay draws labourers even from the United 
Provinces, 36,000 immigrants from that area having been enu- 
merated in 1901. On the other hand, the Census shoared a ^ 
total of 600,000 emigrants from the Bombay Presidency in 
other Provinces and States (excluding Baroda), so that streams 
of migration to and from the Presidency very nearly neutralize 
each other. These emigrants are chiefly found in Hyderiited 
State, Central India, and Berar. There is some emigration 
from the coast of Kathidwar to South Africa. 

Age. The record of ages in an Indian Census, is notoriously 

untrustworthy, owing to the widespread ignorance of correct 
ages. In igoi the population of the Presidency (excluding 
Aden) was 25,424,235, including 3,024,460 children under dm 
years of age. The age distribution for each sex shows a pre- 
ponderance of females in the periods o-io and over 40. 


Age. 

iSSi. 

1891. 

1901. 

Ualo. 

Femolea. 

Ualei. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

o-ro 

«o-is 

iS-»5 

*5-40 

40 and over 

2,726 

1,236 

1,626 

2,482 

>,930 

2,815 

1,039 

1,676 

2,400 

3,070 

a.853 

>,063 

1,645 

*,439 

3,000 

2,983 

886 

1,688 

2,355 

2,088 

2,562 

1,326 

1,662 

2,482 

1,968 

2,6(9 

1,148 

1,699 

2,408 

2,0J6 


The only interesting conclusion to be drawn from the age 
statistics recorded in 1901 is that, in Districts severely affected 
by famine, the proportion of the population in the age periods 
0-5 and 60 ar\d over is itvarkedly less than elsewhere, an indi- 
cation that the greatest sufferers in the famine period were 
young children arid old people. The mean age of the popu- 
ation is 27, and is highest (29-4) among the Parsis oiving to 
V. , steady decrease in the birth-rate of this community. 

stoiutics registrauon of births and dP9tt,e Ur,™. 

Diseases. 


ay ity, and is enforced more or less imperfectly under by- 

to'vns. In rural areas the village 
officers are held responsible for omissions and do their work with 

dSfts ? "‘'I®' the proportion of 

have caused a^lar^ ^ ^“t since 1896 plague and famine 

Xted the hirS also 

affected the birth-rate. Of late years Bombay City has had 
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the highest death-rate (66 per i,ooo) owing to plague, and the 
lowest birth-rate (14) owing to the small proportion of women 
and to the immigrant nature of its population. The highest 
birth-rate occurs in Khandesh, and the lowest death-rates in 
Sind (16 to 22), where registration is defective, and in Rat- 
nagtri (25). The figures for rpoo in the table given below for 
British Districts show very clearly the effects of famine ; — 


Year. 

Popnlation 

under 

regiscratioo. 

Ratio of 
registered 
Dirths 
per 2,00a 

R^ioof 
registered 
deaths 
per 1,00a 

Deaths per i,ooo Trom 

Cholera. 

Small* 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com* 

plaints. 

iSSt 

i 6 , 454 i 4^4 

27.9 

23-2 

1*0 

o»o 

16.6 

1.8 

1891 

18,857,044 

36‘3 


0.9 

O-I 

X9-6 

2.0 

1900* 

• f 

26.9 

70.1 

8.7 

o-S 

2S.9 

1 1.6 

igoi 

*8,5 T5, 587 

25 -a 

37 ** 

0-7 

0-3 

i 5 -« 

3-3 

1902 


34 -* 

39-0 

... 

0.3 

14.7 

3-2 

1903 


31.x 

43-9 

o-r 

0-2 

14. r 

3-0 


* Famine year. 


Cholera is prevalent in the hot season in years of short rain- 
fall, and fever on the Ghats and in tracts liable to flooding in 
the autumn and winter. Small-pox is held in check by vacci- 
nation. Plague broke out in Bombay City in August, 1896, 
and has spread to every District, causing a large number oT 
deaths in each succeeding year except 1900. The total plague 
mortality in 1903 was 15 per 1,000, Belgaum, Dharwar, Shola- 
pur, Ahmadnagar, Satara, Kaira, and Bijapur suffering most. 

The deaths returned as from fever probably include many due 
to plague. The present policy is to provide hospitals for the 
sick and camps for the healthy, and to offer inoculation to those 
who desire it ; but compulsion is avoided as far as possible. 

The proportion of sexes is vitiated to some extent by failure Sex. 
to enter females at the Census enumerations. The general 
proportion of females recorded in 1901 is 938 to 1,000 males 
in the British Districts. In Sind the proportion of women is 
very low. An excess of females over males is particularly 
noticeable among the low castes and wild tribes. Infanticide 
formerly prevailed among the Rajputs and Kunbis of Gujarat, 
but is believed to be no longer practised. The cause of this 
barbarous practice was the difficulty of securing bridegrooms 
from the sections of these castes with whom custom prescribed 
that intermarriage should take place. 

Statistics of civil condition are shown in the table on the next Civil 

condition. 

According to the results of the Census of i9or, males in the 
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age period lo-rs show 85 per cent, stilt 'unmanied, but femakf 
only 50 per cent., in the Bombay Presidency including Native 
States. Females married in tlic age period o-io arc more than 
three times as numerous as males. This is due to the very 
early nge at which Hindu parents arc accustomed to marry 
their female children. Among Hindus polygamy, though 
allowed, is rare, and divorce and widow marri.ige are marks 
of low status. 




tfot. 



1901. 



iVrson^. 


I^rmalcfe 

renom. 

Main. 

FrriW. 

Unmarried 

» 3 , 3 « 5.<»44 

6.536,214 

4 .a‘ 7,»45 

10 , 33 1. 42* 

(S,26l,5bS| 

6 , 009^3 3 P 

Married . 

6,675,545 

6,710,099 

11 . 974 . 9*9 


Widowed . 
Civil con- 
dition not 

2,758,003 

660,854 

2.097,149 

3,114,825 


3 ,lS 3 ,lJ 3 

returned . 

« 9 ia.V' 


S.657 

... 



Total 

36,916,343 


» 3 . 033 #* 5 o 

25,424.235 

13 ,o 65 , 8‘!2 

ti. 35 S.Sr 3 


The proportion of widowed females to 1,000 widowed males 
is very high in RatnHgiri (5,862), SfttSra (4,005), Kanam (3,924)1 . 
and Kolflba (3,794). The plague epidemic in Bombay City, 
to which the male population of these Districts emigrate an- 
nually, seems to have caused the death of the husbands, 
.angnsce. The table below gives the language statistics for 1891 and 
I go I, excluding Aden : — 



revton*. 

1891. 

1901. 

MniathI ..... 
Gujarati ..... 
Kanarese ..... 
Sindl .... 

Hindi 

Bhil dialects ... I 

Others 

Total 

io,<;5o,S48 

8,633,332 

3, 068,453 
». 564 - 84.5 
1,194,112 
125,496 
779,256 

10,338,262 

7,140,613 

3,097,325 

2 , 934,711 

1,124,171 

119.946 

669,207 

26,916,342 

25,424,235 1 


In the north, Sindt is the mother-tongue of all save a small 
minority, who for the most part speak citlicr MSrwSrl, Baluchi, 
or Gujariiti. South of Sind, Cutchl or IvachhT, now recognized 
as a form of Gujarati, is spoken in Cutch. Gujarati and West- 
cj-o Hindi are the principal languages in the five Districts of 
GujarSt, the former merging into the dialects of primitive races 
where the province approaches the hills on the borders of Raj- 
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p\itaiia. ThSna and' the Central Division are the home of 
Marathi, different forms of which are spoken above and below 
the Ghats. In the wilder parts of Khandesh the hill tribes 
express themselves in dialects that resemble either Gujarati or 
Marathi according to their distance from places where these 
languages are in use. The Southern Division is divided be- 
tween Kanarese and MarSthl, the former slightly ahead of the 
latter numerically. Marathi is most common on the coast 
portions. Kanarese extends as far north as the southern part 
of Sholapur District and is spoken by an appreciable num- 
ber in the south of SStara. The Native States resemble the 
adjacent British Districts. Arabic and SomSli are the chief 
languages in Aden and Ferim. 

The Linguistic Survey of India has now advanced suffi- 
ciently to enable the languages and dialects of the Presidency 
to be classified on a scientific basis. It is probable that the 
completion of the survey will lead to the elimination of many 
dialects entered in the provisional lists framed during its pro- 
gress. Meanwhile the Cef mis . Report for 1901 gives the 
numerical results of this preliminary classification. The fol- 
lowing figures show the number in every 10,000 of the popu- 
lation who speak each of the four main languages (including 
kindred dialects) of the Presidency : — 

Marathi . . . 4,066 Kanarese . . 1,318 

Gnjarati . . . 3,809 Sindi . . . 1,154 

Thus more than go per cent, of the population use a Ian- . 
guage or dialect included in these four. The only other 
languages of any importance are Western Hindi, Rajasthani, 
Bbil, Telugu, and Baluchi, of which all but Hindi and Bhil 
are the languages of immigrants, such as merchants and 
bankers from Marwar, or cultivators and landowners from 
Baluchistan. Western Hindi for the most part covers the 
tongue affected by the Musalmin population outside Sind, 
and includes the dialect known as Hindustani. 

It should perhaps be added that in this brief description 
Konkani has been treated as a dialect of Marathi, in accor- 
dance with the classification adopted in the Linguistic Survey. 
The decision is contested by many, who would derive Konkani 
direct from the Prakrit and claim for it an antiquity exceeding 
that of Marathi as a spoken language. The point is one for 
experts to decide, though it may be remarked that modem 
Konkani is certainly permeated' with corrupt forms of words 
found in a purer state in Marathi, and is also to no little extent 
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Tribes nnd 
casies. 


dependent on words boaowed from Dravidbn hnguages. 
Konknnt is spoken, as Utc name implies, in the Konkan, in> 
eluding the Konkan GbSt Mntha or 'spurs of the Ghits.’ 
U;tlikc Mar'ithl, GujarStI, and Kanarese, it has practically no 
literature except that written by Roman Catholics of Goa. 

The Bombay Presidency intersects many of the social strata 
deposited by early invasions of India, and contains within its 
limits a variety of castes and tribes hardly equalled by any of 
the other grc.it Provinces. 

The natural divisions of the Presidency, distinguished by 
special influences on the development of caste and tribe, are 
five in number : Sind, GujarSt, the Deccan, the Konkan, and 
the Carnatic. To Sind nnd its predominant Mu'talmSn popu- 
lation reference is made below. Gujardt has remained for 
the most part true to Hinduism, though petty Muhammadan 
kingdoms, .is svcll as the supremacy of the Mughals of Delhi, 
have left their influence in m.iny parts of the province— an 
influence to be traced in the formation of certain castes of con- 
verts, such as the Momna Kunbts nnd Molcs.ilams, looking to 
IslSm for their religion and to Hinduism for their sodal strao 
turc. The former numerous political subdivisions of the pro- 
vince, which was for centuries split into rival Hindu kmgdoms, 
display the cfTects of political Iwundarics on the evolution of 
caste divisions. The large enste groups designated comprt 
hcnsively by the terms Brdhman and Vslnl exhibit in Gujarat 
a minuteness of subdivision elsewhere unrivnllcd ; and the fact 
that many of these smaller groups bear the same name — e. g. 
AgarvSl, H.irsoln, Kapol, Khndayntn, KhcdavSl, Mevpida, 
Nfigar, Osvnl, and Stim31i — lends support to the inference 
that n common cause of caste fusion in the past is to be traced 
to the influence of political boundaries. 


, contrast to GujarSt with its amplitude of caste 

divisions, the Deccan contains n comparatively homogeneous 
population. Of the total inhabitants of the Deccan Districts 
30 pw cent, are MaiSthfis, between whom intermarriage is per- 
missible, provided that there is comparative equality of social 
position, while of the 6 per cent, of the remainder who are 
Brahmans, only 13 local divisions are to be found to compare 
with the 170 of Gujarat. The causes which have led in the 
^ *^fystallization of small fragments of castes farther 
north have evidently been inoperative in the Deccan. 

The coast-hne of the Konkan, or submontane tracts, pos- 
sesses a special feature in the large number of Christians, for 
the most part Roman Catholic, which its population contains. 
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and exhibits the singular spectacle of the maintenance of caste 
distinctions within the fold of an essentially casteless religion. 
The sixteenth century witnessed, in the halcyon days of Portu- 
guese dominion, the forcible conversion of many local castes, 
of which the unconverted fragments remain to add to the diver- 
sity of social divisions, largely due to the arrival of numerous 
immigrants by sea. 

The Carnatic, or Southern Maratha Country, is the seat of 
Lingayatism, a Hindu reforming movement of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Social divisions among the Lingayats, who form the 
majority of the population in this portion of the Presidency, 
would seem to be based on both religion and function, accord- 
ing to the stage in the history of the reformation at which the 
convert caste accepted the new social system that it evolved. 

In the Ghat tracts of the Deccan and Khandesh, where the 
broken ground and thin soil scarcely permit remunerative culti- 
vation, Bhil and Koll tribes eke out a precarious existence as 
hunters and collectors of forest produce. They represent the 
nearest approach to the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 

The terms ! caste’ and ‘tribe’ are commonly used without 
any clear perception of the precise significance of either j nor 
is it easy to arrive at a satisfactory definition which is not too 
greatly at variance with their common or colloquial meaning. 
It has been aptly said that ‘caste’ is the largest group based 
on common occupation, and ‘tribe’ the largest group based on 
common descent j but in practice the former, at least, of these 
definitions proves somewhat too restricted. Castes may be 
found which are based on religion and descent, such as the 
Lingayats or Marathas of the Bombay Presidency, while the 
premier caste of all, the Brahmans, seems at the present day 
to be identifiable more by social precedence involving the right 
to perform certain ceremonies than by any common form of 
occupation. 

The main castes and tribes, which in most instances include 
numerous endogamous subdivisions, number over 500 ; but 
of these only a small number exceed 100,000. In the whole 
Presidency (excluding Sind) these are, in order of numerical 
importance ; — 


1. Maiatbas. 

а, KnnbTs (other than Maratha 

Kunbls). 

3. Kolis. 

4. lingayats. 

5. Dhers, Mabats, and Holias. 

б . Brahmans. 

7. Vanls. 


8. Dhangars, Kniabas, and Bhar- 

vads. 

9. Bbils. 

10. Rajpnts. 

11. Mochls and Chamais. 

12. Mails. 

13. Mangs. 

14. Knmbhais. 
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IS- SutSts. 
i6. Agns. 
ijr. Sonan. 

18, Hajjams and Nhavis. 

19. Berads. 

30 . Bhandaris. 

31 . VarGs. 


31 . Danis. 

23. Telisand Ghanchis.. 

24. Thaknis. 

35. Lohars. 

36 . Vanjaris. 

37. RabSns. 

28. Ahiis. 


Marathas. The Marathls consist of 1,900,000 Kunbis, 350,000 Koti- 
kanis, and 1,400,000 Marathas not otherwise specified. The 
term Maratha is in some respects so loosely applied that it is 
difficult to determine its- precise significance. It b raiiously 
used to describe members of several castes living in Maha-- . 
RASHTRA, those whose mother-tongue is Marathi, and, more 
correctly perhaps, to designate the descendants of Sivaifs war- 
riors, including the present MarathS Kunbi and the below- 
Ghat Mnraths, who wcrc the backbone of the Peshwa’s con- 
federacy. It is the common impression at the present day 
that the MarathSs properly so called are divided into two groups 
which do not intermarry, the Kunbi or agriculturist being the 
inferior, and the warrior, landowner, or high-class .Maratha 
claiming a superior origin. The latter indeed ‘profess to be 
of KSjput descent, to consist of ninety-six clans or families, 
and to be entitled to the dignity of Kshattriya. They support 
their claims to ascendancy in the social scale by favouring 
infant marriage, forbidding the marriage of widows, and wear- 
ing the sacred thread. The Kunbi, on the other hand, does 
not claim to be a Kshattriya, allows adult marriages and the 
marriage of widows and wears no thread to indicate the twice- 
born status. But the dividing line is not of the nature of a 
permanent barrier, and can be passed by wealthy Kunbis with 
ambition in proportion to their means. There is some his- 
torical evidence in support of the claims of certain Maratha 
families to Rajput descent. This does not, however, throw 
light on the origin of the main portion of the caste, or tribe as • 
it should correctly be styled. The indications of a- former 
social organization of the tribe on a totembtic basis, which are 
now attracting attention, would seem to point to a mixed origin 
for the greater number of the present-day Maigthas . 

Lingayats. The Lingayats, who number 1,422,000, are a religious com- 
munity, resident in the southern portions of the Presidency. 
Having first come into prominence in the days of the religious 
reformer Basappa of Kalyani, who lived in the twelfth century, 
they seem at first to have disregarded caste distinctions, and 
the social organization of the highest groups among the Lin- 
gayats appears to be dependent on initiation to the present 
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day. Converts who joined at a later date are ranged in sub- 
divisions based on profession, ordinarily that of their unre- 
generate days, while a third class of half Lingayats, or low 
castes attached to the community for menial services, is recog- 
nized. One of the tests of a Lingayat's claim so to describe 
himself is his right to the ashiavarna or ‘ eightfold sacrament.’ 
Lingayats of the present day are disposed to call 'themselves 
Hindus, and to apply to their subdivisions Manu’s fourfold 
caste system. 

Brahmans number 1,053,000. Apart from the intellectual Brahmans 
and social pre-eminence of the majority of those who have so 
described themselves, the special feature of the Brahman 
caste is its very extensive system of subdivision into endo- 
gamous groups. There are over 200 such groups, each of 
which is again subdivided into sections the members of which 
must many outside their limits. The origin of many of these 
endogamous divisions is believed to have been political ; geo- 
graphical names, such as Agarval, Khedaval, and Sihori, of 
which there are many, are evidence in support of this assump- 
tion. The connecting link between the numerous divisions 
is that of common social predominance, combined with the 
right to perform certain ceremonies. 

Vanis, numbering 1,054,250 (Hindus 976,128), are traders. Vanis. 
The common bond is one of occupation. Ethnically they 
consist of groups of widely divergent origin. The endo- 
gamous subdivisions are almost as numerous as in the case 
of the Brahmans. Ordinarily, the Vanl claims to rank as a 
Vaishya of Manu’s fourfold classification scheme, and wears 
the sacred thread. 

The remaining larger castes and tribes of the Presidency 
proper may be roughly classified as follows : — 

Wild • or semi-civilized tribes — KolIs, BhTls, Berads, 

Varlis, Thakurs, Vanjaris, and Ahirs. 

Shepherds and herdsmen — Dhangars, Kurabas, and Bhar- 
vads. 

.Low caste and menials — Dhers, Mahars and Kolias, 

MochTs and Charaars, and Mangs. 

Artisans — Lohars, Sutars, Darzis, Sonars, Kumbhars, 
Bhandiris, Malts, Hajjams, and Nhavis. 

These, with a few additional cultivating castes of the status 
of the Maratha KunbI — e. g. Agris, Kunbis, and Rabanis — make 
up the greater portion (85 per cent.) of the population of the 
Presidency proper. Details of the strength of the remaining 
castes are given in the tables of the.CfwfKr Report of 1901. 
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Sind tribes. The province of Sind, which since an early period of its 
history has been under the sway of invading Musalman tribes, 
contains a population bearing little affinity to that of the 
remainder of the Presidency. Here the tribal units occupy 
the leading place, while castes are rdegated to a compara- 
tively subordinate position. 

The Musalman tribes of the province consist of ten main 
groups : — 

Arab. Makram. 

Afghan or Pothan. Mnglial. 

Baloch. Shaikh. 

Siahni. Sindi. 

Jat Menial and slave tribes. 


In the Census of 1901 an attempt was made to ascertain 
the numerical strength of the most important subdivisions of 
these groups. The attempt was only partially successful, omng 
to the tendency of members of such tribal subdivisions to 
return the name of the subdivision only when it is one of 
admitted local importance. In cases where the number of 
unspecified tvas very high, the record of subdivisional strength 
was omitted. In the case of the Baloch tribes the record of 
subdivisions seems to have been successfully accomplished. The 
Baloch number 542,000, divided into sixteen important tribes. 
The Bind — ^with its offishoots the Dombki, Khosa, Jamlli, 
Jakrani, Lighari — includes 270,000; the Chandias, 75,000; 
the Burdis, 68,000 j and the border tribes, Marti and Bugti, 

37.000. Among the first are the Talpurs, historically of interest 
as the last independent rulers of Sind. 

Arabs number 261,000 in the whole Presidency, of whom 
130,000 described themselves as Saiyid. Sind alone contains 

122.000. The term Saiyid, strictly interpreted, means ‘lord’, 

or ‘ chief,’ and is applicable to the descendants of the Prophet’s 
daughter,^ Bibl Fatima. Some caution, however, is necessary 
in accepting the returns of Saiyid, the title being popular among 
Musalmans who are certainly not of Arab origin, and thus not, 
strictly speaking, entitled to use it. A similar error may result 
from classing as Arabs those Shaikhs who are ordinarily 
nothing more than converts to Islam, whereas a Shaikh 
should properly signify an Arab or descendant of the Prophet’s 
w "““ber 968,000, have therefore to be 

nreceritri tb tribe, which 

^ooo “““bers more than 

23.000. The Sarao and Samro divisions of the Sindi tribes 

controlled the fortunes of the province for seven hundred 


✓ 
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years previous to the middle of the sixteenth century. Ac- 
cording to the recent Census these tribes are now represented 
by 124,000 Samros and 794,000 Samos. There are 48,000 
Brahuis, 27,000 Mughals, and 170,000 Pathans. 

The caste organization in Sind has undergone considerable Caste in 
-modification, owing to contact with the alien and dominant Sind, 
social system of the Musalman tribes referred to above. Br^- 
mans number only 74,000, or 0-4 per cent, of the population, 
compared with 4-7 per cent, in the rest of the Presidency. 

They are a degraded and illiterate caste. With their fall 
from the commanding position that they occupy under a 
Hindu rdgime, their influence on subordinate castes has 
diminished, until, in place of a general tendency on the part 
of the latter to imitate their social system and religious cus- 
toms, it will be found that the premier Hindu caste in Sind, the 
L.ohanas, wear the beard of the Musalman conqueror, and 
permit themselves the luxury of animal food, provided that 
it has been slain after the orthodox fashion of Islam. 

The chief Sind castes (numbering over 4,000) are : — 


Bhn. 

Brabmstn. 

Cbaran. 

Dher or Mabar. 
Kliitri. 


KolT. 

KanuT. 

Mazhabi Sikh. 
Odd. 


Rajput. 

ShikSri. 

Sonar. 

Vani. 


Statistics regarding religion for the whole Presidency in 1891 Relieion. 
and 1901 are given below ; — 


Reli^on, 

Persons. 

>891. 

J9OI. 

Hinda ..... 

Animist ..... 

Jain ...... 

Musalman .... 

Parsi ..... 

Christian ..... 

Native Christians ... 
Rnropeans and Cnrasians 

Others ..... 

Total 

3 i, 438 .a 44 

393,033 

555 »ao 9 

4 . 35 .‘;» 8 o 3 

76,456 

167,004 

» 9 . 9 i 6,438 

94.84.S 

6 . 35 . 9 .SO 

4.567.S95 

78,55a 

316,118 

139,308 

37.696 

i8o,8.f 1 

3 F 7^77 

31,604 

15,037 

36,916,343 

35.434.a35 


About 78 per cent, of the population is Hindu, 18 per cent. 
Muhammadan, 2 per cent. Jain, and less than i per cent. 
Christian. No very strict line can be drawn between Animists 
and low-class Hindus. Hindus are for the most part either 
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Christian 

missions. 


Occnpa- 

tions. 


Vaishnavas, SaiVas, or Lingayats, the first being most common 
in Gujarat and the last in the south of the Presidency. The 
leading Vaishnava sects are those of Ramanand (fourteenth 
century), Vallabhacharya (i 479 -rS 30 i Swami Narapn (ij8o- 
1830), and Kabir (c. 1400). 

Muhammadans are chiefly (97 per cent.) Sunnis, though the 
Shiah sect is also represented, especially in Bombay City, \thete 
the Ismailiya Shiahs or Khojas form an important communi^ 
under the spiritual headship of the Agha Kh 5 n. They ate 
supposed to represent the Assassins (Hashishin) of the era- 
sading epoch. A new sect of Moslems known as the Ahmad- 
iyyas and numbering over 10,000 was recorded in 1901. They 
are spiritual followers of the chief of Kadian, who resides in 
the Punjab. Among Jains, the Svetambara, Digambani, and 
Dhundia sects are all represented, though the two former have 
numerical preponderance. The ParsI community is divided 
between Bombay City and Surat. * Sikhs are mainly found in 
Sind, and Jews in Bombay City and the coast Districts. 

Twenty-six Protestant missionary bodies are to be found in 
the Presidency. The work of the Irish Presbyterian hCssion 
and the Salvation Army in Gujarat, of the American MarilthT 
Mission in the Deccan, and of the Basel German Mission 
in the Kanarese Districts deserve special mention. The 
stations of the S.P.G. and the C.M.S. are more generally 
distributed. Sind is included in the Anglican diocese of 
Lahore, and the rest of the Presidency in that of Bombay. 
The greater part of the Presidency is comprised in the Roman 
Catholic Archbishopric of Bombay, Poona being the seat of 
a Suffragan Bishop. Din, Daman, Thana, Kolaba, and parts 
of Bombay City are in the diocese of Daman. About one-sixth 
of the Christians are members of the Anglican communion, 
while one-half are Roman Catholics, many of these in Kanara 
and Thana being descendants of converts made by the Portu- 
guese. There are a few thousand Methodists and Presbyterians. 
In only five Districts does the Christian population exceed 
10,000; these are Thana, Kaiia, Ahmadnagar, Poona, and 
Krinara. During the decade ending 1901 the Christian popu- 
lation increased by 30 per cent., mainly owing to conversions 
among the lower classes. 

The classification of the people in British Districts accord- 
ing to occupation shows 540,000 persons (or 3 per cent, of 
the total, in Government service; 11,000,000 (59 per cent.) 
engaged in agriculture; 320,000 (1.8 per cent) in .trade or 
commerce; 3,400,000 (19 per cent.) in manufactures and 
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arts; 596,000 (3 per cent.) in domestic occupations. These 
figures include dependants or persons supported by the 
occupation referred to in each case. The chief occupation 
is agriculture. The industrial section of the population in 
most of the rural Districts forms an insignificant section of 
the whole. The leading industrial Districts are Ahmadabad, 

Surat, Karachi, and Shikarpur (now Suklcur), with 27, 35, 24, 
and 31 per cent, respectively of their population following 
industrial occupations. 

Food is taken twice a day, between ten and twelve in the Food, 
morning and eight and ten at night. For the morning meal 
a family in good circumstances will take rice of fine quality, 
split pulse boiled and seasoned with spices, cakes of wheaten 
fiour spread with clarified butter, and some vegetables. At the 
evening meal there are cakes, milk boiled and mixed with sugar, 
vegetables, and pickles. It is rare for high-caste Hindus to eat 
animal food, though certain coast Brahmans allow themselves 
fresh fish. The diet of the poorer classes is jowar or bajra 
bread, rice, split pulse, and vegetables. To this the lower 
castes add mutton and the flesh of fowls. The wild tribes 
eat the cheapest grains, such as nagli and kodra, and partake 
freely of game. The unclean castes will eat anything, including 
the flesh of animals that have died a natural death. Musalmans 
will eat only the flesh of animals killed with a prayer uttered at 
the time of cutting the throat. To Jains and LingSyats of all 
ranks animal food is forbidden. 

People of the better class do not ordinarily touch liquor. 

The low castes and wild tribes are fond of toddy and cheap 
country spirits, though excess in drinking is rare. For stimu- 
lants and narcotics, opium and tobacco are widely used in 
moderation. The practice of tea-drinking, especially during 
railway journeys, has recently made great progress, and the 
habit of chewing betel-nut is almost universal with both sexes. 

Fifty years ago a man’s costume would have sufficed to Dress, 
serve as an indication of his caste. Nowadays even the types 
of pagtis or turbans are losing their significance, and a dis- 
tressing form of pork-pie cap, garnished with a border of 
coloured flowers, frequently tends to conceal the social status 
of the wearer. The heavy pagri of the Maratha, the high 
headdress of the Bania, closely imitated by the head-covering 
of the Parsi, the tightly bound turban of the Prabhu, and the 
double-peaked pagri of the Bhatia can still, however, be 
readily identified. Most Hindus retain the fine cotton dhoil 
as a leg covering, though European influence is making itself 
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felt in the cut and texture of the coat that covers the upper 
part of the body, and the shirt and collar that arc to be 
detected underneath. Musalmfins and Pdrsis \rcar trousets. 
The tromen arc far more simple in their costume, being com. 
monly content with a long robe or jS/J, wound round the legs, 
and drawn across the breast to fall over the head and shoulder. 
To this a thoR or short tight bodice is frequently added, and 
in GujarSt a pctticoit. On the other hand, they delight in a 
great diversity of ornaments, from gems and necklets of solid 
gold, such as the richer classes wear, to the long brass anklets 
affected by the Bhlls and gipsy women, or the many pounds’ 
weight of beads and berries that cover the breasts of the primi- 
tive cultivating and fishing classes. For the most part the 
brightcolourcd saris of the women arc still woven on the 
village loom. 

People of almost all dosses consider it a point of honour 
to have a house of their own. The character of the dwelling 
depends mainly on the materials asaiilable, the amount of the 
rainfall, and the means of the owner, A\‘here timber is scarce, 
rouglily made mud bricks arc in use, and a foot or two of solid 
earth on n layer of rafters serves to protect the inmates from 
the great hc.at and the scanty rainfall. On the coast twe 
storeyed houses are common, with projecting roofs covenri 
with country tiles. Here the poorer classes arc content with 
svattlc-andKlnub huts, thatched with grass or dried palm-leaves. 
Houses above the Ghats, within the rone of heavy rainfall, 
do not differ materially from those on the coast, though more 
wood is used in thrar construction when timber is plentiful 
There is little luxury in the furnishing — a few strong wooden 
boxes, some tape-bound wooden cots, mattresses, cotton car- 
pets, and the indispcn5,ablc cooking-pots make an ample 
outfit for a well-torio cultivator. The poorest classes are 
content with a mattress and a ferv earthen jars. 

Perhaps the most interesting characteristic of the people is 
their fondness for caste feasts .and pilgrimages. Trade dinners 
arc given cither by the whole caste or by a member of it. 
Social dinners are given by n trastc member, or are held as 
picnics, each supplying his owti food. It is usual to celebrate 
a family event, such ns the wife’s first pregnancy, an investiture 
with the sacred thread, a marriage, or a death, by a feast given 
to all the members of the caste. Several Aiys are spent in 
laying in supplies and collecting cooking-pots; all lend a 
vrilling hand in the preparations, Tlie food is distributed 
by the host and his family to the men and boys, who feed 
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first, and after them the women are allowed to sit down to the 
feast. Among the more popular forms of sport are bullock- 
racing in light carriages, and ram-, cock-, or quail-fighting. 

Outdoor games for youths generally take the form of gymnastic 
exercises, including wrestling and putting a weight, though of 
recent years cricket has come greatly into fashion in all parts 
of the Presidency, and lawn-tennis is not unknown. Children 
are fond of kite-flying.- Indoor games include chess, cards, 
and songati or Indian backgammon. Dramatic performances 
are popular, and some of the wild tribes are skilful in devising 
extempore plays for the entertainment of visitors. But the 
time to see the people of the country-side at their best is at 
the fair. At the oncoming of the hot season, when the harvest 
has been gathered in, the thoughts of the simple peasants will 
turn to one of the many shrines of the country-side. Some 
will .shoulder the yellow flag of SivajT, the bhagva jhenda, and 
trudge sturdily along the dusty Deccan roads to the tomb of 
Jnaneshvar at Alandi. Others in their best costume climb the 
steep slopes of Harischandragarh, to seek the tank and temples 
of the Gauli Raja with shouts of 'Gyanoba Tukaram I Gyanoba 
Tukaram ! ’ The sacred shrines of Gokarn will draw thousands 
from all parts of the Konkan and Carnatic to worship the 
mighty Siva, and join the merry crowd of bathers in the long 
rollers of the Indian Ocean. Endless bands of womcn-folk, 
packed twenty or thirty in a country cart, will rumble along 
for days to the rocky hill near Saundatti, making the country- 
side re-echo to the long-drawn cries of ‘Ai Yellamma — oh!' 

Happy in the anticipation of the harmless merry-making of 
these gatherings, the w-eary journey is a holiday picnic, in which 
good temper and stout hearts prevail, for a simple peasantry 
with simple pleasures, bearing with equanimity the scourge of 
famine and pestilence, and ever ready for the final pilgrimage 
when the greatest of all shrines shall lie open to them. 

The joint family system is everywhere supreme. The Nomencln- 
Hindus of the Presidency generally have three names, the*”'®' 
first their own, which is given to them on the twelfth day 
after birth, the second the father’s, and the third a surname 
(the family designation). The surnames are in some cases 
professional appellatives, and in others are derived from places, 
e.g. Belgaumkar, Poonekar, which once signified dwt the 
hearer had special rights in such places, though the signifi- 
cance of such terms is rapidly disappearing with their in- 
creasing popularity. The Parsis have two names like the 
Hindus, to which they add such surnames ns ' Contractor/ 
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‘Engineer,’ &c., and at times the names of their grandfathers 
are used in the place of surnames. Among low-class Hindus 
the word bin or waiad (both meaning ‘son’) is inserted between 
a man’s name and his father’s, which is coupled to it, while 
women add their husband’s name, after the word km, to 
their own. 

Honorific suffixes are common. Thus, in Gujarat, rai, lil, 
skeifi ; in the Deccan, rao, naik, sahib ; and in the Carnatic, 
apjia or gauda — ^svith corresponding terms for females, such as 
iai and amma. Pant and shet generally denote a BrShman 
and a goldsmith. The common form of address is Rajmanp 
Rajeshri. In the case of persons of lower rank Rajeshri alone 
is used. TYrthswamp or Chiranjvo are added in addressing 
old or young relatives respectively. To parents Tirthrup is 
used, instead of Tirthswantp. Before the names of married 


women the word Saubhagyavaii is used, and in the case of 
widows, Gangantp. Learned Brahmans are styled Vedmurti, 
and tire rich Shrimani, while in the Carnatic it is usual to 
address persons of rank as Swami (‘lord’) or Devaru ('god'). 

The soils of the Presidency vary according to the natural 
divisions which have been already described. In Sind the 
soils are wholly alluvial ; they vary in character from drift-sand 
to light clays, and are often strongly impregnated with salt 
In Gujarat they are classed in two main divisions, hoR and 
goradti. The first is black cotton soil, of which extensive 
tracts are found in Broach and Surat. It is supposed to be 
the result of an alluvium brought down by the Tapti and 
Narbada rivers, and corresponds to the regar of the Central 
Provinces. Goradu soils are characterized by immense depth, 
varying from the drift-sands of Ahmadabad to the rich loam of 


K.aira. They are entirely alluvial. 

Characteristic of the Deccan is the black soil formed from 
the weathering of the trap rock, of which the broad wheat, 
cotton, and jowar lands of KhSndesh, Nasik, Ahraadnagar, 
SholSpur, Bij3pur, and Dharwar are formed. Near the hills 
the soil is lighter-coloured and less rich. In the valleys of the 
south-west the reddish-brown laterite is terraced into rice 
ands, and the beds of the streams grow rice crops during the 
hot season. The bottom soils are clay loams of great natural 
femiity These form the greater part of Belgaum and Dhar- ■ 
war. ihe I^nara spice gardens are formed in soil closely 
resembling the red loam of the hilly tracts in Belgaum and 
Dharwar. In the Konkan, soils are classified as rice, garden, 
or mrkas (the light and poor soil of the uplands). The open 
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tracts of land at the bottom of the coast valleys are rice lands. 

Where the soil is light and easily worked, with a good supply 
of fresh water, gardens are formed. On the uplands the vfirkas 
soils yield coarse grains at long intervals. 

The dark deep soils described above grow the richest crops 
— wheat, cotton, gram {Cicer arietinum), jowar [^Sorghum 
mlgare), and bajra {Pennheittm typhoideutti). With irrigation 
the better red soils may produce spices and sugar-cane, which 
are still more valuable, but for the most part they grow rice. 

The lightest soils on the hill slopes yield coarse grains such as 
tiagli (Eleusine coracam), and require frequent fallows. The 
light soils, under a heavy rainfall, give one crop at the end of 
the south-west monsoon. Elsewhere the crops are divided 
into hharif or early crops, sown from May to July and reaped 
from October to December ; and rabi or late crops, sown from 
August to October and reaped from February to April. In 
good soils a double crop is occasionally gathered, the first 
being sown with the early rains, and the second in October 
to be harvested in March or April. 

The system of cultivation varies with the soil. In the black System of 
soil plains of the south-eastern Deccan ploughing is resorted to 
only when fields have grown foul. The surface must be kept 
free from weeds, and is thoroughly harrowed before sowing. 
Cattle-manure is applied when available, and a common 
method of application is by folding sheep and goats when 
the flocks of professional graziers pass through the country. 

In the uplands subject to heavy rainfall, where nagli and vari 
are grown, and on the coast for rice cultivation the reddish 
soils are terraced with great care to hold the flow of water 
during the monsoon. Here the soil requires regular ploughing, 
and the heavy clods must be broken by manual labour before 
sowing commences. The seed is usually sown on a small plot 
of land upon which a layer of dry grass, leaves, and twigs has 
been burnt {rab), and the seedlings are'aftenrards transplanted 
from the nursery to the fields. Sometimes the whole field is 
sovm broad-cast. In Kolaba and Kanara the wasteful form 
of tillage known as da/bi or br/mri was formerly common, a 
patch of forest land being prepared by lopping and burning 
the trees, and abandoned after two or three crops had been 
raised. The system is now dying out. Another special 
method of cultivation in the forest tracts is the growing of 
viaingan or hot-season rice. By damming the perennial 
streams of the Ghats, the river valleys are converted into 
stretches of verdant cultivation during the hot months. The 
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spice gardens of Kanara yield valuable crops of cardamoms 
betel, and pepper. The areca-palms and betel-vines requite 
extensive manuring, which the garden owneis provide from 
stable sweepings and decaying leaves. The mixture is heaped 
round the base of the tree, and covered with branches freshly 
lopped from the adjacent forest 

"Where the water-supply is less plentiful, crops are raised" 
by well-irrigation. Near large cities such as Poona, the use 
of poudrette is becoming popular, and in the Konbn iish- 
manure is often used. Throughout the greater part of the 
Presidency, however, owing to the common practice of uang 
cow-dung for fuel, and to the prejudice against certain other 
forms of manure, the applicatioit of fertilizing materials is 
carried out bn a very limited scale. 

In irrigated lands, crops such as sugar-cane, yams, turnieric, 
suran {Amotfhofhallus camj>amilatu$), sweet potatoes, &c., 
alternate tvith each other. In ‘dry-crop’ land, jew 5 r in 
heavy soils and bajra in light soils alternate with cotton. 
The rotation is extended by growing tur [Cajanus indiais), 
til, or a rabi crop of wheat when the fields have grown foul and 
require cleaning. The practice of growing mixed aops, he. 
leguminous crops with cereals, reduces the necessity of main- 
taining strict rotation of crops, the former supplying nitrogen 
to the soil. Nitrogen is the essential plant-food in which 
Indian soils are poorest 

Except in Sind and on the poorer lands of the Konkan; 
fallows are not common, owing in some measure to the assess- 
ment on the land being payable irrespective oY whether culti- 
vation takes place or not 

About three-fourths of the population of the Presidency are 
engaged in, or dependent on, agriculture.' Outside the large 
centres of industry, such as Bombay City and Ahmadabad, 
the population may be said to consist almost entirely of the 
land-owning classes, and of agricultural labourers who assist in 
the preparation of the land for sowing, in the guarding of the 
growing crop, and in the subsequent harvesting operations. 
Principal The principal food-crops are rice, bq/ra, jowar, and wheat j 
food-crops. rice being specially cbaracteristic of the Konkan and wheat of 
Sind, Northern Gujarat, and the Deccan, while byra and/Moar 
are grown almost everywhere except in the Konkan. Of non- 
food crops, cotton is by far the most important, and is 
charactenstic of Gujarat, the Tapti valley, and the south- 
eastern Deccan. The average yield per acre of cleaned rice 
is i,aoo to 1,320 lb. ; that of wheat on irrigated land 1,000 to 
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1,320 lb., and on 'dry-crop’ land 460 to 900 lb.; that of bdjra 
about 350 lb. ; that of jowar from 1,500 lb., if irrigated, to 
540 lb. if -not; and that of cleaned cotton from 90 lb. in 
Khandesh to 130 lb. in Broach. 

Throughout the greater part of the Presidency very little 
cultivable land remains uncultivated. Since 1881 the area 
cultivated in the Presidency proper has increased from 33,97 1 
to 47,155 square miles ; and in Sind, where irrigation has been 
extended, the area taken up for cultivation expanded from 
4,539 square miles in 1881 to 13,052 in 1903-4, and the 
area actually cropped- from 2,821 to 5,932 square miles. No 
important improvement can be recorded in the selection of 
seed during this period, the experiments conducted with that 
object on Government farms not having yet achieved results 
that can be made the subject of more extensive trials. These 
farms are situated at Poona, Surat, and Nadiad. Important 
experiments are being made there with the object of improving 
the staple of indigenous cotton and discovering a rust-proof 
variety of wheat. . . 

The Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts Land Im«. 
provide for small advances being made to cultivators for the 
purpose of improving • their fields by digging wells, erecting cuUurl^ts* 
protective banks, weeding, &c., or for the purchase of seed^*^® 
and cattle. Such advances were not unknown in the days 
of MarStha rule, but until lately they have not been gener- 
ally popular except in the Southern Deccan. The famines 
of the last few years have made the system better known ; 
and it is probable that, as it is improved and developed, the 
sums expended each year will very greatly exceed the totals 
hitherto reached, the highest of which was 94^ lakhs in the 
famine year, 1900-1. Loans for the purchase of seed-. and 
cattle are repayable in short periods of one to two years, 
subject to the discretionary power of the Collector to extend 
the period to not more than ten years. Loans for the improve- 
ment of land must, in default of special sanction from Govern- 
ment, be repaid within twenty years, the instalments commenc- 
ing from the date when the improvement is estimated to yield 
a return. Bad debts are rare, and the chief difficulty is to meet 
the very numerous demands received for advances. Agricul- 
turists are specially protected by the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 

Relief Act (1879), the most important provisions of which 
have been extended to the whole Presidency, but many of 
the original peasant proprietors have become the tenants of 
money-lenders. Statistics of agriculture . and. irrig.ation, in 
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Square miles, for the Bombay- Presidency, are shovm ia 
Table II on p. 135. 

Cotton. The cultivation of the great export staple, cotton; is suffi- 
ciently important to deserve special mention. Even befotethe 
close of the eighteenth century India exported a considerable 
amount of raw cotton to England, but this was mainly shipped 
from Calcutta. Bombay, which had previously exported cotton 
to China, does not seem to have entered into the business until 
about 1825. For many years afterwards the shipments of 
cotton were liable to great vicissitudes, depending chiefly upon 
the yield of the American crop. But the Indian cultivators 
found their opportunity when the war between North and 
South in the United States cut off the supplies of the English 
manufacturer and caused the ‘cotton famine’ in Lancashire. 
During the five years ending 1853-4 the export of cotton 
from Bombay had averaged less than rf million cwt,, valued 
at 250 lakhs ; in the five years ending 1868-9 the average 
quantity had risen to 3|- million cwt., and the average value 
to nearly 20 crores. In the single year 1864-5 the value 
reached 30 crores. A collapse came in 1865, on the termi- 
nation of the American Civil War. Prices have fallen very 
heavily, but the quantity of cotton grown is maintained. In 
1 880-1 the extent of land under cotton in the whole Presi- 
dency, including Sind and Native States, was returned at 
6,563 square miles. Of this area, 5,469 square miles were 
planted with indigenous and about 1,094 square miles with 
exotic cotton. The quantity exported in the same year was 
returned at over 3I million cwt. from Bombay, and 100,000 
cwt. from Sind. By 1891, the area under cotton (exclusive 
of Native States) had increased to 4,934 square miles, and 
the total exports to 4f million cwt. In 1901, owing to the 
drought, the area decreased to 3,701 square miles, and the 
exports to less than 3 million cwL; but in 1903—4 the area was 
5,906 square miles, and the exports were 6-7 million cwt,, of 
which Germany and Japan each took about 1*4 million cwt., 
Belgium and Italy 0-9 million cwt. each, Austria 0*7 million 
cwt., and the United Kingdom 0.4 million cwt. 

The growth of the local mill industry has naturally been 
accompanied by a largely increased local consumption of 
cotton, the Bombay mills being almost entirely dependent on 
the indigenous variety. This is a short-stapled cotton which is 
not suitable for the spinning of yarns above 32*8. Cotton of 
longer staple when sown in the best cotton-growing tracts soon 
degenerates to the- local standard. Numerous efforts have 
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been made by Government and private persons to introduce 
a seed that will furnish a better stapled cotton, but hitherto 
with little success, except in Sind. The most recent experi- 
ments have been directed towards the production of a hybrid 
possessing the hardiness of the local plant and a staple resem- 
bling that of imported cottons. 

The Bombay Presidency was formerly famous for its hardy Domestic 
ponies which supplied the Maratha cavalry with their means of 
rapid movement. The most valuable breeds were the KathiS- 
wlri, and the Deccan ponies from the Bhimthadi or valley 
of the Bhima river. Both breeds are still met with, though the 
latter is now very nearly extinct. Efforts are made by Govern- 
ment to improve local stock by maintaining stallions, chiefly 
Arabs, at central stations, and by annual horse shows, at which 
prizes are offered for promising young stock or good brood 
mares. Up to the year 1903—4, 46 stallions were thus main- 
tained ; but, on May 31, 1903, 31 of them, located in Poona 
and Ahmadnagar Districts, were transferred to the charge of 
the Army Remount department At present the Civil Veteri- 
nary department has only 12 stallions, 6 of which are located 
in Gujarat Annual shows are held at Ahmadnagar in the 
Deccan and Jacobabad in Sind. Locally bred ponies are 
hardy and make good hacks ; but they are frequently under- 
sized, vicious, and ill-formed. The horsed in use are mainly 
imported Arabs, Persians, and Australians, the trade in which 
centres in Bombay City. 

A military remount dep6t exists at Ahmadnagar in the 
Deccan, where young stock are kept in paddocks, and are 
trained to draught and saddle. Mules and donkeys are 
numerous, the former being used for military purposes, and 
the latter, which are usually under-sized and ill-nourished, for 
the conveyance of earth and stones. 

Cattle are in general allowed to breed promiscuously. Good 
milch cows are raised in the Gir forest of Kathiawar, while the 
plains of Gujarat support cattle of exceptionally fine type, large, 
big-boned, powerful, and docile. The best cattle in the Deccan 
are bred in the Kistna valley, but throughout the greater part 
of the Deccan and Carnatic the cattle are of no fixed type 
or particular breed. They are small, hardy, and active. In 
Sind good cattle are bred, of medium size but sturdy propor- 
tions ; the milch cows are well-known and are exported to 
other parts of the Presidency. The following prices are obtain- 
able for cattle of these different descriptions : Gir cow Rs. 60, 
bullock Rs. 75 j Gujarat cow Rs. 80, bullock Rs. 125 ; Deccan 
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cow Rs. 50, bullock Rs. 35; Sind cow Rs. 70, bullock 
Rs. 3S. 

BufTaloes are of four types : namely, Jafarabadi, Delhi, Surati, 
and Deccani. They are usually kept for milk, but in Distiicts 
of heavy rainfall buffaloes arc often used for draught purposes 
in preference to bullocks. A good cow buffalo fetches Rs. 130. 
Sheep and goats are numerous throughout the Presidency. 
The former are of four breeds : Gujarati, Deccani, RajputSni, 
and the dumha sheep of Sind with a fat tail. .The wool of all 
varieties is short, coarse, and hair-like, and is chiefly used for 
the manufacture of country blankets. Goats are regularly 
milked, and their flesh forms a common article of diet. The 
number of cattle was greatly reduced by the famine years 
between i8g6 and igor. In Sind more than 100,000 camels 
are used for the conveyance of passengers and goods in the 
desert. 

The broad plains of Sind and Northern GujarSt furnish 
abundant pasture. In Central Gujarat the best milch and 
plough cattle are stall-fed, while the herds of the Deccan for 
the most part pick, up what they can on the borders of the 
fields, except where, as near the Ghats, there are forest la^s 
open to grazing. There are no great yearly cattle fairs. The 
common cattle diseases are rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, 
and anthrax. There are in the. whole Presidency zr veten- 
nary dispensaries, at which 34,320 animals were treated m 
1 903—41 

The Civil Veterinary department of the Presidency, which 
is under the control of the Director of I^nd Records and Agn- 
culture, is responsible for horse-breeding operations, havmg 
twelve stallions in its charge for this purpose, and also 
supervises the working of the various District vetcnnaiy 
dispensaries, seventeen of which are stationary, while four ate 
travelling dispensaries, each in charge of a veterinary graduate. 
The largest hospital under this department is at Parel on 
Bombay Island. Horse-breeding operations in Sind are coh' 
trolled by the Superintendent, Civil Veterinary department, 
Baluchistan and Sind, under the direct supervision of an 
Inspector-General for all India. 

Jirigation. All tillage in Sind is dependent on the rise of the Indus, 
which takes place from March to August owing to the melting 
of the Himalayan snows. The fields are watered either by lift 
or by flow from innumerable canals and watercourses. The 
chief systems which take off from the right bank of the river 
are the Began, .the Desert, the .Ghar, the^ Western. Nara, and 
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the Unharwah canals; and from the left bank, the Eastern 
Nara, the Dad, the Nasrat, the Fuleli, and the Jamiao. 

In the rest of the Presidency ‘dry’ and ‘wet’ crops are 
found everywhere side by side. Wells are the chief source of 
irrigation, but canals have also been made, which are supplied 
with water cither from artificial tanks or from rivers that 
have been dammed up, The largest of such -canals are the 
Nlra at Poona, which is fed by the Nira river and a reservoir 
at Bhatghar, and the Gokak canal in Belgaum District, which 
draws its supply .from the Ghatprabha river and from storage 
works. Outside Sind the irrigation revenue is raised by 
a special assessment in addition to 'dry -crop’ rates on land 
irrigated from all works for which capital and revenue accounts 
are kept, except in the case of some small systems. From old 
works, for which only revenue accounts are kept, a revenue 
of about 8 lakhs is derived. The irrigation share of this sum 
is about 5 lakhs, but this is not credited in the Finance 
Accounts to irrigation but to land revenue. There is a third 
class, called Agricultural Works, or works for which neither 
capital nor revenue accounts are kept, yielding a revenue of 
about Rs. 12,000 wholly credited to land revenue. The 
revenue is collected by the Revenue department. In the 
Presidency proper the total capital outlay on irrigation works 
up to 1903-4 was about 3 crores; the cost of maintenance 
during 1903-4 was about 3 lakhs, and receipts during the 
same year about 8-| lakhs, giving a return of nearly 1-89 per 
cent, on capital outlay. The figures include twelve ' major ’ 
works and thirty-one ‘minor’ works for which capital and 
revenue accounts are kept. 

Tanks are specially numerous in the Southern Carnatic, 
where almost every village has one, from which coco-palms, 
sugar-can^ and other rich crops are irrigated. The tendency 
is for such reservoirs to silt up rapidly, and funds are not 
always readily available for their clearance. Forced labour 
is no longer exacted for the repairs of these works, though 
voluntary subscriptions are accepted. 

Wells used for irrigation in the Presidency, exclusive of 
Sind, numbered 241,600 in 1903-4. They are of two kinds : 
pakha or masonry rvells, costing from Rs. 250 to Rs. 750, and 
averaging 10 to 20 feet in depth ; and kacheha or unfaced 
wells, mere holes in the earth, used for one season, and 
costing from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50, according to the depth at which 
water is found. From these wells a few acres of wheat, gram, 
sugar-cane, fodder-crops,. &c., are irrigated, according to the 
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nature of the soil. They are worked either by a rahai or 
Persian wheel (an endless chain of buckets), or by a hi « 
mot^ a large leathern bucket, so suspended as to discharge 
itself on rising to the surface. The motive power is supplied 
by a pair of bullocks advancing and retreating on an 
plane, or moving in a circle. In a few cases a hand-lever and 
bucket are used to raise water near the surface. Wheat, rice, 
and sugar-cane are the chief irrigated crops. 

The sea fisheries are important and give employment to 
numerous castes, chief of which are the Kolis, Pomfret, sole; 
stone, and lady-fish are sold fresh, while others, such as the 
bombil, are salted and dried. Large quantities of small fry ate 
sold as manure. The falla, found in the Indus, and the mral 
and mahseer are the principal fresh-water fish. 

In the greater part of the Bombay Presidency land is held 
on the ryotwari system and is in the occupation of the culti- 
vator, who pays revenue direct to Government for his holding. 
When, as frequently occurs, he has alienated his holding to 
a member of the non-cultivating classes as security for a loan, 
the rent exacted from him for continuing to cultivate the land 
depends very largely on the will of the money-lender. It may 
be roughly asserted that the occupant is left enough to cover 
the cost of cultivation and to allow a bare subsistence for 
himself and his immediate relations. The rest of the produce^ 


after defraying the Government assessment, passes into the 
hands of the sakukar (money-lender) until the debt is paid 
off. Land held by females and persons unable to cultivate 
it themselves is usually sublet for a rent amounting to half 
the produce after deducting expenses of cultivation. 

Rents of these descriptions are generally levied in kind, in 
contrast to the Government demand, which is payable in cash. 
Originally payments in kind for rent were universal, and this 
system is still common in the estates of Gujarat and Kathiawar 
where land is held by a class intermediate between the state 
and the ryot. It is usual to set aside a share of the grain 
for the cost of cultivation and for special cesses, such as the 
hereditary village servants are entitled to levy. The remaining 
produce is divided equally between landlord and tenant. An 
interesting light is thrown on the probable value ofland to the 
w tivator by the fact that good land will frequently sell for 
nity times the Government assessment, and will pay a money 
rem of from two to seven times the assessment. 

me summary process of revenue courts is only put into 
force to enable landlords to recover rent from their tenants 
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when the revenue officer is satisfied of the fairness of the 
demand, and when assistance is called for during the year 
in which the rent is payable. Otherwise the landlords must 
have recourse to the civil courts, where, under the provisions 
of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, their claims may be 
regulated on an equitable basis. The result of this Act has 
been in some cases to lead to a more equitable adjustment 
of the burden on the borrow’ers than was previously possible ; 
but it has also led to evasion, by the exaction of a deed of 
sale from the borrower in place of a mortgage bond. In newly 
occupied land on the Sind canals, and in certain cases in the 
Presidency proper, it has recently become the practice to 
make the occupancy right conditional on the holding not 
being alienated, and thus to protect the occupant against 
himself. 

The rates for skilled and unskilled' labour in the different Wages, 
divisions of the Presidency are: in Sind, skilled ra annas to 
R. I a day, unskilled 4 annas to 8 annas ; in Gujarat, skilled 
8 annas, unskilled 3 annas; in the Deccan, skilled 9 annas, 
unskilled 3 annas ; in the Konkan, skilled 10 annas, unskilled 
4 annas; in the Carnatic, skilled 12 annas, unskilled 4 annas. 
Women, as a rule, earn two-thirds of a man’s tvages, and 
children one-half. Payment of agricultural wages in kind 
is common throughout the Presidency, grain being given at 
the rate of 12 to 15 lb. per diem for a man, 8 lb. for a woman, 
and 4 lb. for a child. In Bombay City the demand for 
labour and the high cost of living have raised the daily cost 
of unskilled labour to 6 annas for a man and 4 annas for 
a woman. Skilled operatives in mills and factories earn at least 
double these rates, the following being the average rates of 
wages: — 



Rb. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P' 

Blacksmith 

• 0 

>4 

11 

to 

I 

3 

0 

Fitter . 

0 

8 

0 

to 

1 

4 

0 

Carpenter 

. 0 

13 

0 

to 

z 

a 

0 

Bricklayer 

. 0 

12 

0 

to 

1 

0 

0 

Mason 

, 0 

12 

0 

to 


0 

0 

Weaver (man) . 

. 0 

7 

6 

to 

0 

8 

0 

Spinner (man) . 

. 0 

8 

0 

to 


0 

0 

Dyer 

. 0 

8 

0 

to 

0 

9 

0 

Engine-driver . 

. 0 

13 

9 

to 

t 

ir 

0 

Boiler-man 

• 0 

5 

8 

to 

0 

9 

0 

Messenger 

• 0 

5 

0 

to 

0 

5 

10 


In the export season the great demand for unskilled labour 
raises its remuneration to 8 annas and over a day, as much as 
R.’ I a day being paid in times of brisk trade and a scanty 
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supply of labour. Such a rate can, however, remalti in force 
only for a few; days, as it serves to swell rapidly the avaihblc 
supply from the almost limitless reserves of the Ghat villages, 
vvlicnee cultivators proceed in large numbers to Bomby to 
work for n few months and return with their savings to their 
villages, either at the Holi festival (March) or at the com< 
mcnccment of the south-west monsoon. It is a noticeable 
feature of the Bombay industrial market that weavers are 
attracted from regions as remote as the United Provinces. 

It is difRcuU to arrive at conclusions rcg.'trding the progress 
of prices in the c.ase of tlie staple food-grains during recent 
years, owing to the fluctuation in the value of the rupee and 
the circct of famine years on the general level of prices. The 
.average rash rates per maund of 40 seers (about Eo lb. avoir- 


have been as 

follows 

JatvSr. 
Rt. a. p. 

Bajra. 
R<. a. p. 

Ifcs. 
Ri. a. p. 

iSSo-i . 

. » «S 4 

358 

400 

1890-1 . 

. 1 14 0 

3 3 0 

3 >4 0 

1900-1 . 

. 3 10 t 

3 13 C 

400 

190J-3 . 

.309 

3 3 so 

3 »o S 

>903-4 ♦ 

. 1 10 8 

1 13 0 

3 >3 0 


The actual rates at the chief centres of trade in the Presi- 
dency are given In Table III on p. r36. The recent years of 
famine and bad harvests have been largely responsible for the 
excess In price-levels of 1900-1 over those of earlier years. 
Grains such as gram {Cictr aritHnum), which arc used for food 
in a less measure than Jozi'ar, bajra^ and rice, have risen in 
price far more th.an the staple foods. There is no evidence 
that rates of wages have risen with the price of food, but the 
system of recording prices current in the Presidency docs not 
seem to justify complete confidence in these data. 

The material condition of the people differs little in the 
various parts of the Presidency, though the standard of comfort 
among the proletariat is lowest in the case of the wild tribes 
and highest in the wealthy cities of Gujarat. For the ordinary 
cultivator a daily ration of a lb. of grain with a little vegetable 
and spice, and an annual supply of coarse cloth, a little 
tobacco, and some betel-nut, generally represents the sum 
of his requirements. A few rupees must be spent on country- 
made sans for his women-folk, and perhaps, if the harvest is 
a good one, a few more will be devoted to joining the annual 
pilgrimage to some popular shrine. With the hill tribes this 
modicum of necessaries is reduced by a simplification of the 
costume, which consists of a head-scarf and a few inches of 
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doth at the waist. The diet consists of the coarser grains, 
nachni and kodra replacing jowdr and rice. An occasional 
bout of drinking will offer the only opportunity for spending 
a few coins from their scanty earnings. 

Among village officials and middle-class clerks the standard 
of comfort is undoubtedly rising. A new fashion in clothing, 
and an increasing use of cheap European commodities, offer 
objects of expenditure unknown to previous generations. 

Houses with some pretension to comfort replace the mud 
hovel of the labourer or the mat shelter of the wandering 
hillmen; and in the case of a rising official or prosperous 
trader, the house will be supplied with articles of furniture, 
such as lamps, chairs, and tables, in European style. 

It seems probable that the majority of the community, that 
is to say, the agriculturists, can live in comfort on an average 
daily income of from 3 to 4 annas ; while the petty officials 
and village merchants would experience no difficulty in main- 
taining the standard of their class on a monthly average of 
from Es. ao to Es. 30. In this and the superior ranks of 
society the influence of European fashions is specially notice- 
able. 

The forests of the Presidency extend over an area of about Forests. 
15,000 square miles, varying in type from the habul groves of 
Sind to the magnificent timber tracts of the Western Ghats. 

They may be classified as (i) Babul forests, in which this 
species is mixed with Protopis spicigtra and Tamarix dioica, 

(ii) Scrub jungle, merging gradually into fuel and pole forests. 

(iii) Mixed forests, in which are found teak poles and larger 
timber of the less valuable kinds, such as ain, black-wood, 
anjan, dhovura, bibla, hed, and kalatn. (iv) High timber forests, 
chiefly found in North Kanara District and in Western Khan- 
desh. The valleys of the Kalfnadf in Kanara produce excellent 
teak, in association with bamboo, Dalbergia Sissoo, Terminalia 
tomeniosa, and Xylia dolabrifonnis. In Khandesh also teak 
of good quality is present, though there the stock has suffered 
much from fire and shifting cultivation, (v) Evergreen forests 
of varying constitution, consisting in places of mere scrub 
jungle, but also containing dense groves of lofty trees whose 
timber is often valuable in the cabinet-maker’s trade. These 
forests extend along the line of the Western Ghats from 
Khandesh to Kanara. 

About 600 square miles of forest are set apart as pasture Adminis- 
land, and the remainder is, in respect of technical management, 
placed in charge of the Forest department. For purposes of 
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control, the forests of the Presidency proper are divided into 
the Northern circle, with 1,667 square miles of ‘reserved’ and 
652 square miles of ‘protected’ forests; the Central circle, 
with 6,259 square miles of ‘reserved’ and 99 square miles of 
‘protected’ forests; and the Southern circle, with 4,495 square 
miles of ‘ rescn-cd ’ and 568 square miles of ‘ protected ’ forests’. 
These circles correspond closely with the Revenue Divisions, 
and e.ich is supervised by a Conservator, who is furaislied 
with the usual staff of deputy and extra-deputy-Conservators, 
assistant and extra-assistant Conservators, rangers, foresters, and 
guards. This staff consisted in 1904 of 24 Imperial Service and 
23 Provincial Sendee officers, and of 47 rangers, 168 foresters, 
and 3,394 guards, maintained at a cost of about lakhs per 
annum. The forests of Sind, which arc included in the figures 
last given, comprise 1,066 square miles of Reserves, and are 
similarly supemsed by a deputy-Consenator, who exerdsa 
the power of a Consenator. Responsibility for the executive 
management of the forests of each District, save in matters 
relating to professional forestry, is vested in the Collector, nho 
issues his orders direct to the divisional Forest officer. Con- 
servators confine their attention to purely professional matters 
of forest management, and do not interfere in details of 
administration. 

In spite of the care which is taken to control forest opera- 
tions in the interests of the people; these operations .are not 
popular, ns the mass of the population are unable to compre- 
hend the necessity of foresight in forest utilization. The 
peasant is as a rule wasteful in the extreme: he will not 
hesitate to bum a valuable forest for the sake of a temporary 
supply of green fodder or to lop and fell trees in order to 
provide manure for his crops, without thought os to whether 
the supply of forest produce will continue to meet the needs 
of his successors. In the same way, accustomed as he is 
to permit his cattle to graze at will throughout the whole 
forest area, he resents measures taken to protect the regrowlh 
from their depredations, while ignorance of the rights or 
privileges that have been accorded to him by Government 
too often places him at the mercy of the members of the 
subordinate forest staff, whom it is at times impossible to 
restrain from taking advantage of their official position. The 
Illicit grazing of cattle in areas under regeneration is often 
a senous check to both the improvement and the sustained 
yield of the forest; and another source of injury exists in the 
. * The figures are for 1903-4. 
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practice of shifting cultivation, which, before systematic regu- 
lation came into force, was responsible for the destructioq 
of large forest areas. Such sj'stematic regulation has, however, 
been effective in Khandesh, where Bhil settlements are located 
in various Reserves, and in Thana, Kolaba, and Kanara, where; 
suitable lands have been allotted for dry-ash cultivation. 

It has already been remarked that intentional firing of the Fire con- 
forests with a view to obtaining a fresh crop of grass is no( 
uncommon, and much damage is also caused by conflagration; 
due to the carelessness of wayfarers and other accidental 
causes. The system of fire conservancy consists in the 
clearing of fire-lines and the protection afforded by patrolling 
guards. In 1903-4, when 9,44t square miles were under 
protection from fire at a cost of Rs. 42,905, no less than 1,572 
square miles were nevertheless burnt. The annual proportion 
of failures in fire conservancy averages about 16 per cent. 

In the case of forests which arc commercially valuable. Working- 
working-plans have been prepared in order to regulate felling 
and regeneration, and to define the areas in which the exercise 
of local rights of grazing and cutting may be enjoyed. These 
working-plans arc compiled by the officers of the Forest 
department, with the approval of the Collector and the 
sanction of Government. They are based on the principle 
that the forest interests must be subordinated to those of 
the agricultural population when there is any conflict betweep 
the two. 

The yield of the forests may be divided into m.ijor and Yield of 
minor produce. In 1903-4 the output of timber was 4,740,000 
cubic feet, realizing about 15^ lakhs. The production of 
first-class logs is confined almost exclusively to the Kanara 
forests, whence the timber is brought to di-pOts on the 
Southern Mahratta Railw.ay. It consists of teak .and black- 
wood of very fine quality, which commands a ready s.alc, 
while at the same time these forests yield annually about 
100,000 sleepers of teak and jamber. From the forests of 
Kanara, Bclgaum, Dh 3 iavar, Thana, and Khandesh .several 
hundred thousand tc.ak rafters used in native house-building 
are exported. Firewood s.alcs in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 
47,000,000 cubic feet, of an estimated value of 6A l.akh.s. The 
North-Western and Southern Mahratta Railways receive the 
bulk of this out-turn, and the remainder is absorbed in the 
Bombay market or utilized locally. Besides this, large quan- 
tities of fuel are granted free of charge to those living in 
the vicinity of the forests. The yield in minor forest produce 

to. I, P 
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is also of importance. In 1903-4 the revenue derived from 
this source amounted to Rs. 1,60,000 (exclusive of 3I 
derived from grazing and grass), of which the chief item vis 
myrabolams, exported to Europe for tanning purposes. Ne« 
in importance come m/ia grass, catechu or cutch, wax, honey, 
lac, tnaJiua flowers, sago, shikakai, spices such as rinn a tn^n , 
and nutmeg, babul pods, leaves, bark, and medicinal seeds 
and roots. As a rule the collection of these products is 
carried out by contractors. 

The total forest receipts and expenditure for the finann'a ) 
year 1903-4 amounted to 27*5 and 17*7 lakhs respectively, 
giving a surplus of 10 lakhs. The average figures for the 
ten years ending 1890 were about 26 and t6 lakhs, and 
for the following decade about 32 and 20 lakhs respectively. 
The surplus is mainly provided by the Southern circle, while 
the Central circle show's a deficit. 

With the exception of building stone and salt, the pro- 
duction of minerals in the Bombay Presidency is insignificant. 
The best stone for building is extracted from quarries near 
Forbandar and DhrSngadhra in KSthiSwSr, whence it is carried 
by sea in large quantities to Bombay. The production of salt 
is described below. Parts of Dharwar District are believed 
to have yielded in the past considerable quantities of gold. 
Even now small quantities of gold-dust are washed in some 
of the streams y and in the east of the District, where the hills 
are known to contain gold, prospecting operations yielded 
favourable results, and a company with English capital is now 
at work. Mining operations undertaken recently at Alnhvar 
in the same District were unsuccessful. Agates are found in 
small quantities in the Deccan and Gujarat. 

In the Bombay Presidency many years of competition 
between machine-made and hand-woven cotton cloth have 
still left a very considerable home industry, the hand-loom 
being at work in almost every District. The output is, how- 
ever, for the most part confined to satis and turbans, with 
a certain quantity of grey cloth of the very coarsest kind. 
Hand-spinning is not yet extinct, but is rarely relied on by 
professional hand-weavers for their supply of raw material. 

The number of hand-workers employed in cotton-weaving 
in 1901 was 183,000, with 167,000 dependants. They are 
for the most part Hindu Koshtis, SSlis, Hatkars, and Devangs, 
with a certain number of MusalmSns known as Tulahas and 
Tam. The Districts of Poona, Nasik, Sholapur, Dharwar, 
and^^^gum are noted for weaving ; but the highest point 
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of excellence is reached in Ahmadabad and Surat, where some 
of the most skilful weavers in India are to be found. In the 
manipulation of designs woven into the cloth they are on 
a level with the best workers of Madras. The hand-made 
cotton fabrics compete in the market with an immense import 
of machine-made goods, but the few fabrics for which the 
W’orkers still hold a reputation will probably continue for many 
years to be in steady demand. 

Dyeing of both yam and cloth is carried on wherever sweet Dyeing 
water can be found, and supports a population of 36,000. In 
the north of Gujarat the favourite colour is red, and in Kathi- 
awar red, deep-brown, and yellow. Blue and green, along 
with red and yellow, are more prevalent in South Gujarat and 
in the Maratha Districts. In addition to village dyers, about 
I, goo persons are employed in three steam dye-works at 
Bombay and in one at Ahmadabad, which yearly turn out 
goods (chiefly turkey-red) to the value of 30 lakhs. The old 
native vegetable dyes have been superseded by alizarine and 
similar colours. These, though cheaper, more easy to apply, 
and quicker in taking effect, are at best often harsh and glaring 
and soon fade. In Sind and in the Gujarati-speaking Districts 
printed cotton goods are extremely popular, whereas Marathas 
usually wear plain stuffs of cotton and silk, dyed in the thread, 
and decorated with metal-leaf, or with a, simple border and 
a fringe i^padar) of a different colour at one end. Chatidari 
or knotting is another method of decorating cotton and silk 
goods. 

About 63,000 people are supported by silk manufacture. Silk- 
The raw material is imported from China, Bengal, Persia, or 
Bangalore, either in the cocoon or in skeins, both raw and 
dyed. Silk goods are manufactured at Ahmadabad, Surat, 

Yeola, Nasik, Thana, and Bombay, all by hand-workers, except 
in the case of two mills with about 1,200 operatives at Bombay 
and one mill at Poona. The material is often decorated with 
printed or woven designs, knot-work or embroidery, and is 
prepared chiefly for saris, brocades {kamkhwabs), trouser stuffs, 
and turbans. 

Wire-drawn gold and silver threads are largely used in Em- 
ornamental edgings for saris, the richest of which are made broidery, 
at Poona and Yeola. At Bombay also gold and silver thread 
are used for making lace, but everywhere imported thread is 
displacing the locally spun article. Embroidery on silk and 
cotton cloth in gold, silver, and silk thread is produced at 
Hyderabad in Sind, chiefly for the European market. The 
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best silk embroideiy is produced at Navanagar and Gonda) 
in North Kathiawar, though Cutch gets the credit of the 
nianufacture. Baroda, Surat, and Bombay also supply em- 
broidery ta Muhammadans and Farsis. 

Woollen There are three woollen mills in Bombay \rith 385 hands, 
goods. 'Woollen goods are in little demand. The only impoitanj 

product is the country blanket made in the Deccan and 
Carnatic by the Dhangars from home-grown wool. In Sind 
Fibres. . saddle-cloths and blankets and felts are made. About 50,006 
persons in all parts of the Presidency are employed in culling, 
retting, and scutching sfl«-hemp for export, in twisting and 
spinning hemp, Bax, and coir into ropes and cordage, and in 
plaiting and weaving them into mats, nets, and sacking for 
export and home use. 

Gold and The custora of investing savings in gold and silver onia- 
rnmts.**™*' n^ents gives employment to many goldsmiths. The metal is 
usually supplied by the customer, and the goldsmith charges 
for his labour from 8 annas to Rs. 3 the fola, which is some- 
what less than ^ oz, avoirdupois. The poorer classes often 
wear ornaments of baser metal. Sind goldsmiths’ work is very 
beautiful, but is rarely seen outside that province. The well- 
known Cutch gold- and silver-work is embossed by hand on 
a backing of soft lac. Many Cutch silversmiths have settled 
in AhmadabUd, Bombay, and Kardchi. Silver-ware similar to 
the Cutch work b made at Ahmadnagar in the Dcccan, arid 
Strong and massive articles of gold and silver are produced iit 
Kathiawar. The women of Gujarat prefer ornaments of a plain 
and massive style, while those of the Deccan favour lighter and 
!irass-.nn<l more intricate patterns. Nasik and Poona are both celebrated 
brass-ware, and Bombay and Ahmadabad produce 
large quantities of copper vessels which are sent to almost 
every part of Western India. T he copper is all imported 
from Europe in sheets and b hammered into shape by the 
stMl work workmen. The cutlery and agricultural implements 
** required by the people arc still for the most part made locally 
by the village I^har or blacksmith. The only goods which 
have more than a local reputation are the spcar-hcads of 
Ahmadnagar, the knives and other tools of Amod in Broach, 
and the swords, spcar-hcads, and chain armour of Cutchj 
K.1thiawar, and Baroda. 

. Ihe importation of kerosene oil in tins has given rise to 
a new industry. Enterprising Bohros in Bombay and up- 
country buy up the empty tin cases at from 2 to 2\ annas 
each, and fashion them into lanterns, kerosene lamps, caslj- 
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boxes, t'ravellin^-trunks, oil and ghl pots, and other cheap 
articles. There is a' tin factory in Bombay with 70 workers. 
Glass-making is confined to bangles and fancy articles, for Glass- 
which the chief centre is Kapadvanj. Lac is collected in 
Khandesb, and used in making bangles in the Fanch Mahals 
and in lacquering furniture in Sind and GujarSt. In Bombay 
and Gujarat bangles are also made from imported ivory and 
tortoise-shell. 

Coarse pottery is made almost everywhere, but glazes are Pottery, 
seldom used. The best is made in Sind, whence the industry 
taught in the Bombay School of Art is derived. The humble 
brick-kilns of the village Kumbhar or potter have held their 
ground against steam factories. 

Ahmadabad and Surat are the chief centres of wood-carving. Wood- 
1 Carved black-wood furniture is out of fashion, but house fronts 
and wall ornaments are still popular. The best work in sandal- 
wood is done in Kanara. Country carts are made in every Cnrts and 
large town, and pony tongas at many places in the Deccan, heats. 
Native boats are built at most of the coast ports, especially in 
Surat and Kanara. Certain low castes all over the Presidency 
fire expert at weaving matting and baskets of split bamboos. 

Shoes, sandals, harness, water-skins, and other leathern articles Leather, 
in general demand are made by the local Mochl, who is found 
in every village. He is usually his own tanner, and prepares 
his materials with the aid of the bark of the babul tree. Large 
numbers of people are employed in the curing of hides for 
Exportation, of which 38 lakhs’ worth are sent to Europe yearly. 

In one factory leathern industries are carried on by the aid of 
machinery. Very good boots and shoes, saddles, and bags are 
made in European fashion by native workmen under European 
superintendence at Bombay and Poona. Eancy articles of Horn- 
bison and other horn are moulded and carved with consider- 
able skill in Ratnagiri and Kanara. Country cigarettes {btdis) 
are made on a large scale at Bombay from up-country tobacco, 
chiefly from Gujarat and the Deccan. The best snufif comes 
from Viramgam in Ahmadabad. Attempts have been made at 
Kaira to manufacture cigars to suit the European taste, but 
without success. Sugar is made wherever the cane is grownj Sugar, 
and very largely in Thana and Khandesh. Except in parts of 
Satara and Ahmadabad, iron roller-mills have superseded th^ 
primitive wooden sugar-mill. Oil-presses are numerous in Oil- 
every District, and oil is extracted from castor-seed, sesamum. Presses, 
tape-seed, poppy-seed, mahud (for soap-boiling), linseed, ground- 
nuts, and coco-nuts. In some branches the local industry has 
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suffered from the competition of kerosene oil, but this loss bss 
to a great extent, been balanced by the great and growing 
demand for vegetable oil for machinery. Grass oil is made in 
Pimpalner and West Khandesh. Two steam-power oil-mills 
are at work in Bombay, and another at Ahmadabad. The 
trade in clarified butter is very great, being of special impon 
tance in Kaira and Khandesh. Large quantities of g'ZJ, some 
of which is more or less adulterated with animal fat, are 
exported to Rangoon. There are a few model dairies pro- 
ducing good butter in Bombay and Poona. 

Salt is made in large quantities in the Government worlis at 
KhSraghoda and Udu in Ahmadabad, and is exported by rail 
to Gujarat and Central India, where it is known as Baragara 
salt. Sea-salt is very largely made on the Konkan coast for 
export to Malabar and Bengal. There are numerous small ice 
and soda-water factories in 'the larger towns. Though rice- 
husking is chiefly carried on without machinery, steam rice- 
husking mills have been started with success at Bulsar, Ahmad- 
abad, and Chinchni in ThSna. Flour-grinding is still a 
domestic industry in most places except Bombay. 

High art hardly exists, though Portuguese, ParsTs, and 
Hindus have done creditable tvork in illustration, design, and 
sculpture. Excellent English printing comes from presses 
managed by Europeans. Vernacular printing is improving, 
especially in Bombay, where the demand for newspapers and 
new books is rapidly increasing. 

Within the last twenty or thirty years the spinning and 
weaving of cotton by steam machinery has become an im- 
portant industry, a development favoured by the proximity 
of the supply of raw material. The first mill was started in 
Bombay in 1857. By x88i-2 the number had increased to 
49 i and the industry has since expanded steadily, until in 
1904-S there were 133 mills, exclusive of 2 hosiery factories, 
in the Presidency, and 3 others situated in Native States. 
Of the 133 mills, 55 were weaving and 78 spinning mills. 

Details of the cotton-mills are given in the following table:— 



>88i-a. 

1891-a, 

]901>3s 

1904-5- 

Number of mills 

1, looms . 

„ spindles . 

„ hsndsemployed 

49 

13,046 

37.567 

96 

19,117 

*>380,178 

79,951 

1*9 

31,36s 

3,3.S3,7*9 

119,939 

136 

35.887 

3,57.4,504 

133,170 


For many years the mills produced mainly yams, chiefly of 
coarse counts, to meet the demand of Indian hand-weavers 
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and of the China market; but of late years many weaving* 
sheds have been erected. The best mills can now produce 
line cloth manufactured from imported high-count yarns, and 
coloured as well as fancy goods of superior description.- 
During the years of famine and plague between i8g6 and 
1901, the industry passed through a period of depression, but 
brighter prospects are in store when the trade assumes its 
normal course. The cotton-mills consume annually about 

6.000. 000 crvt. of raw cotton. The output amounts to 

415.000. 000 lb. of yarn and 112,000,000 lb. of cloth for the 
whole Presidency (including Native States). Eighty-six (in- 
cluding 2 hosiery factories) of the mills are found in Bombay 
City and Island, where the moist atmosphere favours the pro- 
cesses of spinning and weaving. Outside Bombay, the city 
of Ahmadabad is the only centre of importance. The chief 
articles manufactured are yarns of counts up to 32's, dhotis, 
shirtings, chadars, T cloths, sheetings, coloured and fancy 
goods. A large local demand exists for the products of the 
mills ; and there is also an export trade of considerable value, 
amounting to about 318,000,000 yards of cloth and 280,000,000 
lb. of yarn annually, with a total value of about 14 crores. 

The mills in Bombay draw large numbers of labourers from 
the Konkan Districts of KolSba and Eatn 9 giri, and from 
Sstara, Poona, and Ahmadnagar in the Deccan. These, for 
the most part, return to their homes at intervals for such 
agricultural operations as their continued connexion with the 
land requires. They earn good wages, which average for a man 
8 to 12 annas, for a woman 4 to 6 annas, and for a child 2 to 
3 annas daily. The hours of labour for women and children 
are strictly regulated by the Indian Factories Act ; and it does 
not appear that the work has any ill effect on the physique 
of the operatives, who compare not unfavourably with other 
labouring classes. 

Including cotton-mills, 432 factories, within the meaning of Otliei 
the term in the Factory Act, were at work in the Presidency factories, 
in 1904. Of these, 213 are open throughout the year and 219 
at special seasons only. The City and Island of Bombay and 
the Districts of Khandesh and Ahmadabad contain the majority 
of these factories. Of the total number of operatives (182,910) 
employed in these factories, 146,208 are engaged in mills and 
factories dealing with cotton, 1,621 in other textile industries, 
such as wool and silk-weaving, 3,506 in printing presses, 561 in 
flour-mills, 27,336 in workshops, and 3,678 in miscellaneous 
works. The ginning, cleaning, and pressing of cotton occupies 
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216 factories, the majority situated in the rich cotton tracts of 
Khandesh. There are fourteen iron and brass foundries, mainly 
in Bombay City, and a few flour-tnills, printing presses, railway 
workshops^ oil-mills, or mills for spinning and wearing silk and 
tvoollcn goods. The recent attempts to start factory industries 
in matches, paper, carpets, and leather have not so fat 
developed industries of importance. It is estimated that the 
total factory population of the Presidency, including workers 
and their dependants, amounts to about 250,000, 

• Before the Maratha Wars, which led to the annexation of 
most of the present Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), trade 
was carried on with the dominions of the Mughals and Harathas 
through the Company’s settlements at Bombay and Surat. 
Thence many a deeply-laden East Indiaman set sail, carrying 
fine cotton goods and spices for the London market. With 
the acquisition of Sind in 1843 the Presidency assumed its 
present configuration. Since then the trade with Europe has 
naturally been dmwn to Bombay, which has the finest harbour 
in India, while the produce of Sind and the Punjab is exported 
from Karachi. Both have benefited largely by the opening of 
the Suez Canal and the consequent abandonment of the Cape 
route (1869). In the harvest season the broad plains of the 
Deccan and Carnatic furnish a steady stream of cotton, wheat, 
and seeds to the shipping in Bombay harbour, while Karachi 
exports wheat drawn from the irrigated areas of the Indus 
valley. In exchange, these ports receive numerous imports, 
of which the chief are cotton goods, metals and machinery, 
sugar, and kerosene oil. Aden is a port of call for the trade 
between Europe, East Africa, and Asia, and has a considerable 
local traffic in coffee with Arabia and the Somali coast. A 
small direct trade is carried in native craft behveen Broach, 
Bulsar, Surat, Honavar, and ports in Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. The distribution of trade from the larger ports along 
the coast-line is effected by coasting steamers and native craft 
during the fair season. Bombay City, Karachi, and Aden 
have Chambers of Commerce and Port Trusts, and Bombay 
and Ahmadabad have influential associations of native piece- 
goods merchants. 

Within the limits of the Presidency trade is facilitated by the 
railways rutming north and south, and fed by cart traffic along 
metalled roads. In the hilly regions of the Ghats, trains of 
pack-bullocks are still to be met carrying salt from the coast 
up the passes that are too steep for carts, and returning with 

grain and molasses for residents of the lowlands - - • 
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Th6 principal objects of internal trade are grain, metals, and Internal 
cotton goods. Conspicuous among the traders in every town 
of importance will be found the Marwari VanI from Rajputana, 
the Lohana in Sind, the Vani, Bohra, and Memon in Gujarat ; 
these with the Bhatia, Khoja, and Pars! in Bombay, and the 
Lingayat Banjig of the south, are representative of the local 
castes in control of internal trade. Where pack-bullock trains 
are still in vogue, Lamanis and Vanjaris are in charge of the 
means of transport. The important trading centres of the 
Presidency, after Bombay and Karachi, are Ahmadabad, Surat, 
Bhusawal, Poona, Sholapur, and Hubli ; and in Sind, Hyder- 
abad and Sukkur. In the distribution of miscellaneous articles 
advantage is taken of the numerous fairs held at places of pil- 
grimage to establish temporary bazars, where a brisk business 
is done with the public. 

- Bice, coco-nuts, salt, cotton, timber, and piece-goods are the 
staples of the coasting trade. The chief maritime Hindu 
castes are Bhandaris, Kharvas, Bhois, and KoUs ; but many 
of the best sailors are Musalmans from Cutch, Kathiawar, and 
the Maidive Islands. 

The value of the internal trade of the Presidency recorded 
for large areas or registration blocks in 1903-4 was about 
92 crores, of which one-quarter is sea-borne and the rest 
carried by rail. In 1903-4 about 128,000 vessels of 4,345,000 
tons burden engaged in the local coasting trade entered the 
ports of the Presidency, and about 224,400 vessels of 4,1 13,000 
tons burden cleared thence. Of the total number of vessels, 
about 6,000 were steamers. 

The total value of the trade of the Bombay Presidency with External 
other parts of India by sea and rail is 74*7 crores, consisting 
of 43-2 crores imports and -31-5 crores exports. The chief 
articles of trade are piece-goods, grain, and coco-nuts. About 
13 per cent, of this trade is sea-borne, and the rest travels 
inland by road and rail. There is nothing to differentiate 
it from the internal trade of the Presidency, which has already 
been described above. A very considerable share of the trade 
of India with foreign countries is carried on from the ports 
of the Bombay Presidency. In 1903-4 this share had attained 
a total value of 146.6 crores : namely, imports 68 crores and 
exports 78*6 crores. Of this, a small portion (imports 47 lakhs 
and exports 41 lakhs) represents trade by land across the Sind 
frontier with Kandahar and Herat. The remainder is entirely 
maritime. Of the total foreign trade of the Presidency (exclu- 
sive of Sind), 28 per cent, in 1903-4 was with the United 
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Kingdom, if» per cent, with China, 6 per cent, with Japan, 

7 per cent, with France, 7 per cent with Belgium, and 
6 per cent with Germany. Other countries claiming at least 
3 per cent of the trade arc Austria, Italy, and Mauritius. 
Table IV on pp. 136-7 gives the value of the chief imports 
and exports for the years 1891, igoi, and 1903-4. The 
figures shown above differ from those pven in the table, as 
they include Government stores and treasure. It will be seen 
that the leading articles of import arc cotton piece^oods,- 
metals and machinery, sugar, oils, and silk and woollen manu. 
factures. The chief exports are taw cotton, grain and pulse, 
seeds, hides, and opium. The bulk of the imports is supplied 
by the United Kingdom, though Belgium has recently pros-ed 
a formidable competitor in iron and steel. The exported 
cotton is mostly directed to the continent of Europe and 
Japan, while opium is sent to China, srith cotton twist and 
yarn manufactured in the Bombay mills. During 1903-4, 
1,516 vessels of 2,158,000 tons burden engaged in foreign 
trade entered the ports of the Presidency, and 1,348 vessels 
of 2,150,000 tons burden cleared thence. 

At the close of the year 1904 there were 4,137 miles of 
railways in the Presidency. In that year there was one mile 
of railway to every 46 square miles of country, compared with 
one to every 61 in 1901. The chief railways are the Great 
Indian Peninsula, the Bombay, Barodn, and Central India, 
and the Southern Mahratta ; the first two with n gj-feet-gauge, 
and the last with a metre-gauge line. The Great Indian 
Peninsula starts from Bombay and bifurcates at KalySn to- 
wards Calcutta and Madras, climbing the Ghats by the Thai 
and Borghat passes. At Bhusawal the Calcutta line again 
divides, to join the East Indian Railway at Jubbulpore and 
the Bengal-Nagpur at Nagpur. The Calcutta and Madras 
lines are connected by the Dhond-Manmad section, which 
carries traffic between Madras and Northern India without 
compelling passengers and goods to descend and reascend 
the Ghats. The a^feet-gauge light railway which connects 
Pandharpur and Barsi town with BSrsi Road junction is also 
under this company's management. Since 1900 the Great 
Indian Peninsula ^ilway has been a state line, worked by 
a company. The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail- 
way IS a guaranteed line which was purchased by the state 
in 1906. It runs due north along the sea-coast past the 
cities of Surat, Broach, and Baroda, to Ahmadsbad, where 
It connects with the Rajputana-Malwa metre-gauge state line 
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to the north. This line and its 17-mile branch from Falanpur 
to Deesa are worked by a company, as also are the Dabhoi 
z^feet-gauge line connecting Fadra and Chandod, the Mehsana 
metre-gauge railway 93 miles long, and the Vijapur-Kalol-Kadi 
metre-gauge line, completed in 1903. These three last lines 
belong to the Baroda State. A branch line connecting Ahmad- 
abad with Idar is also managed by the company. A westerly 
branch of the company’s system from Ahmadabad to ViramgSm 
brings the Fresidency into touch with the railway system of 
the Kathiawar peninsula, which comprises the Bhavnagar-* 
Gondal-Junagarh-Forbandar (334 miles), the Jamnagar (54), 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot (46), and the Dhrangadhra (21) railways, 
which are all metre gauge ; and a z^feet-gauge line (90 miles), 
connecting Morvi with Rajkot and Wadhwan, the greater part 
of which was converted to metre gauge in 1905. Another 
branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, with 
a 5|-feet gauge, starting from Anand, connects with the 
RajputSna-MalwS Railway through Godhra at Ratlam. From 
the junction the latter railway has a branch running south 
through Indore and Mhow to Khandwa, and a broad-gauge 
line is being made through Central India to Muttra. A chord- 
line from Baroda to Godhra has recently been opened. Other 
lines under the same management are the RajpTpla, z^fcet 
gauge (37 miles), through Broach and Rajptpla, and two 
5^feet-gaugc lines, the Anand-Fetlad-TarSpur (22 miles) link- 
ing Kaira, Baroda, and Cambay, and the Tarapur-Cambay 
(i I miles). In Gujarat the Ahmadabad-Farantlj and Ahmad- 
abad-Dholka metre-gauge lines are owned by private com- 
panies, with rupee capital raised in India, both being managed 
by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. An 
important line recently constructed, known as the Tapti Valley 
Railway, connects the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway at Surat with the Amalner-Jalgaon branch of the 
Great Indian Feninsula Raihvay at Amalner. This is a stan- 
dard-gauge line owned by a private company, with rupee 
capital. The south of the Fresidency is served by the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, which has two branches. One starts from 
Foona and runs south to Londa, where it doubles back towards 
Dharwar, Hubli, and thence south-east to Harihar, where it 
joins the Mysore State Raihvay, with a short extension from 
Londa to Castle Rock to connect with the West of India 
Fortuguese Railway; the other branch connects Hotgi on 
the Great Indian Feninsula Railway (Madras line) with Gadag 
and Hubli through Bijapur. This is a state railway on the 
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metre gauge, worked by a company. A metrfrgauge btanch 
line from Miraj Junction to Kolhapur, 29 miles in length, 
is under its management. It has access to the sea by the 
West of India Portuguese Railway, of which it has tccenily 
acquired the management, and which connects the Camalic 
with the port of Marmagao near Goa. In Sind the North- 
Western Railway, starting from Karachi, travels up towards 
the Punjab on the right bank of the Indus, a branch on the 
left bank going from Kotii as far as Rohti. At Ruk it 
connects with the line to Quetta, and at Hyderabad with 
the metre-gauge line to^arwar Junction in Rajputana. It 
is a standard-gauge line owned and worked by Government. 
A direct line from Bombay to Sind is in contemplation. 

An experiment in light railways was inaugurated in 1897, 
when the Barsi line, from BSrsi Road on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway to Barsi town, was opened for traffic. This 
Hne, which is 21^ miles long, is constructed on a affect gauge, 
with a capital of 13^ lakhs of rupees, and is owned by a private 
company. In 1904 it carried 77,000 passengers and 60,000 
tons of goods, and made in net earnings over Rs. 65,000. 
It has recently been extended to Pandharpnr in Sholapur 
District. The special feature of this line is the great carrying 
capacity of the trucks in respect to the width of the gauge. 

' There are three public tramway systems in the Presidency.* 
in Bombay City, at Karachi, and at Nasik. The Bombay 
tramways, owned by the municipality and worked by a com- 
pany, have a length of track of 17I miles, mostly double, and 
carried about 25 million passengers in 1904. The Karachi 
tramway, owned and worked by the East India Tramway 
Company, carried over 2^ million passengers in 1904. The 
Nasik tramway, also owned and worked by a private company, 
with a capital of one lakh, runs between Nasik Road Station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and Nasik town. It 


conveys on an average 150,000 passengers a year over a length 
of 5 miles. Owing to successive years of famine and plague 
it has so far run at a loss. The Bombay tramway is noff 
being converted from horse to electric traction. The other 

two are drawn by horses. None of the lines is guaranteed 
in any form. 

Cominunications are maintained along the coast by the 

regular intervals for 

Karachi and the Persian Gulf and for Mangalore. The coast 

SSeBrmwJtr^^ v'* by vessels 

of the Bombay Steam Navigation Company, which leave daily 
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for ports north and south of Bombay. A ferry service exists 
in Bombay harbour. 

There were in 1904 more than 6,550 miles of metalled Roii!» 
roads in the Presidency, mmntained at an annual cast of 
13 lakhs. The chief raids are the Bombay-Agra trunk road, 
starting from Bombay and running north-east through Th.'na, 

Nasik, and Khandesh j and the ro.id from Poona to Bangalore. 

About 3,700 miles of metalled roads are in charge of the 
Public Works department and 30S miles are under local bairds. 

There are also 19,849 miles of unmetalled and unbridged 
roads, sening for communications between less important 
centres of trade. Of these, 15,631 miles arc maintained by 
local authorities and 4,2r8 miles by the Public Works depart- 
ment. Native States maintain 2,061 miles of metalled roads 
and 3,550 miles of unmetalled roads. The cost of the former 
is about 3 lakhs. On the Ghats the hilly roads are served 
by pack-bullocks. 

The Presidency proper contained in 1903-4 1,962 post a* 
offices. The inland mails are conveyed over 14.000 miles 
of lines, and 10,000 persons are employed in postal work. 
Progress in this department of the administration ha-S been 
steadily maintained since the opening of the first office in 
1853-4. During the last forty years the number of post 
offices has quadrupled, and the length of postal lines has in- 
creased by 30 per cent. In every branch of business the volume 
of work done expands continuously. 

The Presidency of Bombay and the Native States attached 
thereto (with the exception of Bhor and JunSgarh, which have 
their own postal arrangements, and Khairpur) form, together 
with the State of Baroda and certain post offices in Hyder- 
abad State, a postal circle under a Postmaster-General, 'fhe 
post offices at Aden, Bushire, Basra, Baghdad, Muhammarah, 

Linga, Muscat, Bahrein, and Bandar Abbis are also controlled 
by the Postmaster-General of Bombay. The table on the next 
page shows the progress of postal business. Unless otherwise 
expressly stoted, the figures do not include those of Baroda or 
of any post offices in Hyderabad State. Both the Post .md 
Telegraph departments are directly controlled by the Govern- 
ment of India. A full account of them is given in Vol. JIJ, 
chap. viii. 

The usual cause of famine or scarcity is parti.nI or total failure Fsc-i- *. 
of the crops due to insufficient or untimely rainfall. The c/Tccts 
of this failure are widely fel^ owing to the Luge proportion of 
the population dependent on agriculture for a livelihood. Jn 
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the case of the labouring classes usually employed in the fields 
the pressure of bad seasons is enhanced by the fact that the 
same cause greatly increases the cost of food'ffhile it deaeases 
the prospects of employment. Sind, being wholly cultiwted 
with irrigation, is practically immhne from famine. The 
western coast similarly suffers little from this calamity, being 
certain of an ample rainfall. In the Deccan plains and the 
East Carnatic the ordinary rainfall is so light that a very small 
reduction or postponement of the monsoon showers materially 
diminishes the output, and these tracts are therefore liable 
to frequent crop failures. In GujarSt rain failure occurs less 
frequently. In the famine tracts the most valuable crops are 
sown during the late rains, i.e. during September or October. 
Hence the early cessation of the monsoon produces the most 
serious results, far exceeding the loss caused by deficiency at 
the beginning. The chief late crops are cotton, wheat, jmsar, 
gram, and oilseeds. If the failure of the monsoon is followed 
by widespread rise of prices and the influx of beggars into the 
torvns, measures of relief will be required. 



iS8o-t. 

1890-t. 

I 900 *i. 

1903 - 4 . 

Number of post offices 

Number of letter boxes 

Number of miles of 
postal communica- 
tion ... 

Total numberof postal 
articles delivered: — 
Letters . . 

Postcards . 
Packets . 
Newspapers 
Parcels 

Value of stamps sold 
to the public . 

Value of money orders 
issued . 

Total amount of sav- 
ings bonk deposits. 

688 

1,839 

M.* 95 * 

a 3 ii 95 . 463 * 

a.734,137* 

418,5*5* 

1,713.1*7* 

134, * 94 * 

Rs. 

ii.73>'»76* 

47,08,720* 

1,976 

*,309 

14.837* 

3 1 , 749 , > 59 * 
**,348, 780* 
1,413, *80* 
3,837,97.4* 
*.45,787* 

Rs. 

18,57,710* 

>,85,54,a9o* 

r.97,68,396* 

1,494 

4,«4 

16, 90 ^* 

41 , 070,660 
43,43*.4i8^ 
4,076,71 3t 
4,5»5,79it 

354,54.4 

Ks. 

*3,3°i*34 

3,11, IMOO* 

*,67,45,794* 

1.961 

7 , 3 J 6 

19.475* 

49 , 148,161 

55,841,141 

5 . 411 , * 55 l 

5 , 924 , 566 ; 

686,317 

Ss. 

30 , 57 . 7»8 

3,08,44,507* 

3,38,19,038 


• Tlirae firara include thaw of Baroda and or the offices In HydertMd State nnder Ik 
rostmastcr-G«nerai of Bombay, 
t Inctndln^ anre^stered netyspapere. 

I Reghtered as newspapers io the Post Office. 

History records many famines in the area now constituting 
the Sombay Presrdency. They have sometimes been caused 
by war, floods, or the depredations of rats and locusts, as well 
as by drought. Up to the nineteenth century the most note- 
worthy of these calamities occurred in the years 1259-6*1 
1396—^407 (the great Durga-devi famine), 1472-2, 1629, 1681, 
j684, i6g8, lyrp, 1732, 1747, and 1791-2. 
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Of the notable famines of the nineteenth century, those 1802-3. 
which affected considerable areas are described below, detailed 
information about local calamities being given in articles upon 
the Districts concerned. One of the worst occurred in 1802-3 
from the depredations of Holkar’s army, which on its march 
to Poona laid waste the whole country-side. The Pindaris 
followed in Holkar’s wake and reduced the Deccan and 
Carnatic to such depths of misery and want that cows, 
buffaloes, and even human beings are said to have been de- 
voured by the starving peasantry. The price of grain stood 
at lb. per rupee ] and notwithstanding the activity of pri- 
vate charity, and importations of grain and liberal remissions 
of revenue by the Peshwa’s government, continuous hordes of 
starving emigrants poured into the Konkan and Gujarat, leaving 
a trail of dead and dying behind them. The failure of the late 
rains of 1803 accentuated the calamity wrought by human 
agency ; the river at Poona was black with putrescent corpses ; 
and hunger, band in hand with cholera, left numerous villages 
permanently desolate. Among those who endeavoured with 
some success to mitigate the prevailing misery were Lady 
Mackintosh in Bombay, who collected a subscription of 
£4,000 for relief, and General Wellesley, who improvised 
relief works and free doles for the people of Ahmadnagar. 

In 1812-3 tbe northern Districts of the Presidency were 1812-3. 
attacked by swarms of locusts from Marwar, which covered 
Kathitlwar and Gujarat as far south as Broach and entirely 
devoured the crops. No sooner had the scarcity thus caused 
assumed definite proportions than Gujarat had to face a total 
failure of rain which, coupled with epormous immigration of 
diseased and starving Marwaris, placed her in most pitiable 
straits. Private help was liberally but unmethodically bestowed, 
and every roadside was crowded with men, women, and chil- 
dren, famished and moribund. ‘ During this time of misery,’ 
wrote Captain Rivett Camac, *1 have seen a group of Marwaris 
deny a little water to a dying woman with a dead infant at her 
breast. Dogs, by feeding on human flesh, grew strangely fierce. 

I have seen a pack of them carry off a living child from its 
dead mother’s arms. Even among the higher classes so keen 
was the distress that for a few shillings Brahmans sold their 
relations, children, and tvives.’ Pestilence walked hard upon 
the heels of famine, and in Ahmadabad alone slew 100,000 
people. 

The famine of 1819-20, due in Broach to two years’ ex- 1819-20. 
.ccssive rainfall and in the Deccan to a failure of the monsoon. 
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was actually less severe, but remarkable for widespread panic 
which for seven or eight months emptied considerable tracts of 
the Deccan of their inhabitants. In 1824, a year remembered 
as that of hharpad or ‘distress,’ the failure of rain throughom 
the Presidency raised grain prices to famine level and caused 
widespread scarcity, which was only partially mitigated by large 
remissions of assessment and by the opening of relief works 
in various Districts. Emigration, notably to the Nizam's 
territory, continued until October, when a timely fall of 
rain brought relief. The scarcity of 1832-3, though aSecting 
both the Deccan and the Carnatic^ was chiefly felt in the latter 
region. Grain robberies were frequent ; lack of fodder caused 
high mortality among cattle, and drove shepherds and graziers 
from their homes ; the carrying trade in some places was tem- 
porarily brought to a standstill. The opening of relief works 
and orders to grain-dealers to keep down prices helped the 
people to tide over the scarcity, which lasted for eight or 
nine months. 

A donsidcrable portion of Gujarflt and Khandesh was simi- 
larly affected in 1834, distress in the former area being aug- 
mented by the ravages of locusts. Grain was sold at Rs. 4 
a maund, and the cattle suffered severely from want of fodder. 
In Kaira alone remissions of Government revenue amounted 
to ne-arly a lakhs. Scarcely had the people time to recover 
from the effects of this famine, before they were plunged in 

1838-9. more acute distress by n total failure of rain in 1838. Not 
only Gujariit and KhSndcsh but also ThSna District witnessed 
the wholesale desertion of villages ; and such live stock ns sur- 
vived were driven to seek a bare sustenance among the hills. 
Portions of Thana were relieved by the timely arrival of 
shiploads of rice from Malabar; but in the northern districts 
relief works had to be opened, and revenue, amounting in 
KhSndcsh to 6| lakhs and in Surat to 5 lakhs, was remitted. 

>853-4. Fourteen years later, in 1853-4, the Northern Konkan, the 
Punch MahSls, and parts of the Deccan were attacked by 
serious scarcity. SholSpur was the greatest sufferer among 
the Deccan Districts and poured hundreds of starving and 
destitute villagers into Bijapur, where they were employed by 
Government upon road construction. In Thana and Kolaba 
a failure^ of the late mins of 1853 was followed by an equally 
destructive excess of rain in 1854, while at the moment when 
the^ people might have commenced to profit by the liberal 
actions of Government, a terrific hurricane, sweeping across 
■the coast villages, destroyed the last vestiges of crops and 
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cancelled all hopes of speedy recuperation. In 1862 the 
^vhole Deccan suffered from a failure of the early rains ; and 
distress was so widespread and serious that relief works, chiefly 
road construction, were opened in every District. In Nasik, 
particularly, the price of grain rose more rapidly to famine level, 
owing to the reduction of the area under cereals caused by 
increased cotton cultivation ; but in the end each District was 
equally afflicted by a calamity, the severity of which is to some 
extent proved by the fact that grmn compensation allowances 
were required for all Government servants in receipt of a 
monthly salary less than Rs. 200. 

The famine of 1876-7 was felt throughout the Deccan and 1876-7. 
Southern Maratha Country, though less severely than in the 
adjoining tracts of Madras and Mysore. The same meteoro- 
logical causes operated over all Southern India. The total 
rainfall of the year was everywhere deficient, but the disastrous 
effect upon agriculture was determined mainly by local varia- 
tions. The harvest of 1875 had also been below the average, 
so that the pressure of high prices fell upon a population already 
impoverished. In 1876 the summer rains of the south-west 
monsoon, which commence in June, were scanty, and the 
autumn rains, upon which the table-land above the Ghats is 
mainly dependent, failed altogether. The result was a general 
failure in the winter crops in the Presidency over an area esti- 
mated at 39,000 square miles, with a population of nearly six 
millions. Serious distress began in November, 1876, and lasted 
for about twelve months. In April, 1877, the number of 
people employed by Government on relief works was 287,000. 

In July of the same year the persons in receipt of gratuitous 
relief numbered 160,000. The District most affected was 
Bijapur, bordering on the Nizam’s Dominions, where those 
relieved formed 14 per cent of the total population, and the 
severity of the local distress was intensified by the lack of roads 
and railways. But these figures convey but an inadequate idea 
of the general impoverishment produced by this disastrous 
}'ear. The statistics of the Bombay mint show in a decisive 
manner how even the well-to-do portion of the population 
suffered. In the two years 1877 and 1878 the total value 
of silver ornaments and disused coin brought into the mint 
as bullion exceeded 250 lakhs, compared with only Rs. 40,000 
in 1876. The Government endeavoured to provide work 
for the starving population; but notwithstanding the wages 
offered and the supplies of food brought into the country, 
the calamity proved beyond the power of administrative 
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control. The deaths in the two famine years 1877 and 2878 
in the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind, are estimated to 
have been 800,000 in excess of the usual number. 

After 1877 a period of nearly twenty years elapsed without 
the occurrence of any famine of serious dimensions. In 1896 
the rain failed in the Deccan Districts and the East 
and severe distress followed. The total dally avenge number 
of persons in receipt of relief in these tracts, either employed 
on Government works or being fed in poorhouses or by village 
doles, during a period of fourteen months was 280,000, the 
maximum being 459,000 in September, 1897. The number of 
relief works open amounted to 180, and the expenditure in- 
curred on relief was 146 lakhs, of which 128 lakhs was con- 
tributed by Government and the rest by local bodies and the 
Indian Famine Fund. The rainfall of the succeeding year was 
more ample but still inadequate; and relief measures had 
again to be resorted to, the resources of the people being 
severely taxed. 

In 1899-1900 the rains failed in GujarSt, the Deccan, and 
parts of the Carnatic, causing a famine of unprecedented 
severity. In British Districts alone the daily average number 
of persons in receipt of relief from September, 1899,' to No- 
vember, 1900, was 849,000, the maximum being 1,547,000 
in July, 1900. The « 3 aily average from December, 1900, to 
October, 1901, was 291,000, and from November, 1901, to 
October, igo2, 192,000. The number of works open was 367 
in 1899-1900, and 268 in the two following years; the total 
expenditure on relief measures exceeded 6 crores, while 25 
crores of revenue was remitted. In Native States a daily 
average of 298,000 persons were relieved in 1899-1900, at 
a cost of 83 lakhs. This famine was marked by terrible 
mortality, the highest death-rate occurring in the Gujarat 
Districts and States, where the people, long unaccustomed 
to suffer from scarcity, frequently failed to take advantage of 
relief measures until the progress of exhaustion had rendered 
it impossible to save their lives. The wild tribes in the forest 
tracts of Gujarat, ignorantly distrustful of these measures, and 
opposed to all forms of regular work, died in numbers in 
the remoter jungles. Later on, when relief measures were 
making progress in public favour, virulent outbreaks of cholera 
slew thousands, and scattered the survivors beyond the reach 
of relief. 

It is difficult to separate the deaths caused by disease from 
the results of privation, and estimates of mortality are again 
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complicated by the prevalence of bubonic plague in certain 
of the famine areas. It is, however, estimated by the Pro- 
vincial Superintendent of tlie Census of 1901 that between 
1896 and 1901 the Presidency lost 3,000,000 of its popu- 
lation, owing to the combined ravages of famine and plague. 
Of this loss one-third occurred in British territory and two- 
thirds in Native States, and the greater part of it must be 
attributed to famine. 

In connexion with recent famines, it may be noted that 
the extension of the railway system of the Presidency has 
very largely reduced the difficulty of saving life, by providing 
for the transit of food-grains to the affected areas. In 1877, 
for instance, attempts made to import food into the Carnatic 
failed, owing to the difficulty of conveying grain from the coast 
by bullock-cart. In 1896-7 and in 1899-1900 the food- 
supply was everywhere adequate, though naturally costly. In- 
cidentally this advantage has been accompanied by a lesser 
hut inevitable evil; namely, the raising of prices to a level 
formerly unknown in the tracts whence food-grains are ex- 
ported by the newly constructed means of communication. 
Another and more entirely satisfactory characteristic of recent 
famines has been the prompt recovery of the affected areas on 
the return of the normal rainfall. This happy result is to 
be attributed largely to the measures adopted by Govern- 
ment for facilitating the recommencement of agricultural opera- 
tions. The loss of valuable stock has been minimized by 
transporting cattle to the grazing lands in the forests, or by 
distributing large quantities of fodder gathered in these forests 
throughout the afiected tracts. Advances of money on a 
liberal scale have been made to enable the small landowner 
to purchase seed and cattle, without which his lands must have 
remained unsown. Large suspensions and remissions of the 
land revenue demand were granted throughout the famine 
area. Efforts were also made, by employing the relief workers 
on the construction of irrigation works, to provide against the 
consequences of rain failure in the future. Measures of this 
description are unfortunately limited by the unsuitability of 
much of the country most liable to famine to large and com- 
prehensive schemes of irrigation. But the works constructed 
have been supplemented to some extent by the digging of 
numerous wells, for which loans were advanced to the cultiva- 
tors. Many of these were completed in time to furnish a small 
grain or fodder crop to the owner during the period of the 
famine, and the others have enabled a useful addition to be 
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made to his crop out-turn ever since. Much special relief was 
afforded between 1899 and 1902 by the Indian Charitable 
Relief Fund, from which 57^ lakhs was given to deserving 
sufferers in the affected Districts of the Presidency. 

Admints- The government of the Presidency of Bombay is admin- 
(^vcmor- ^ Govemor-in-Council. This body consists of the 

in-Conncil. Governor as President, and two members of the Indian Civil 
Service, all of whom are appointed by the Crown. The term 
of office for both Governor and Councillors is five years. IVith 
a view to diminish the pressure of business, each member of 
Council takes immediate charge of certain departments.. Ques- 
tions which present no special difficulty are finally disposed 
of by the member in charge of the department in which 
they occur. On more important questions, and on those in- 
volving the expenditure of any large sura of money, the 
opinion of a second member is sought; and should there 
be a difference of opinion, or should any case of peculiar 
difficulty or general public interest arise, the matter is settled 
according to the balance of opinion either as recorded by 
the different members, or aften discussion at a meeting of 
the Council. 

In matters before the Council in their judicial capacity, 
and in the making, repealing, and suspension of the ordina^ 
rules of civil administmtion, the opinion of the majority is 
decisive; but in any matter essentially affecting the safety 
or tranquillity of British India, the Governor can act on his 
own discretion even against the opinion of his Coundllors. 
Secretariat. All papers connected with public business reach Govern- 
ment through the Secretariat, where they are submitted to 
the members in charge of the departments to which they 
belong. The Secretariat is divided into five main depart- 
ments; namely, (a) the Revenue and Financial; (d) the 
Political, Judicial, Legislative, and Special; (f) the General, 
Educational, Marine, and Ecclesiastical ; [d) Ordinary Public 
Works, including Irrigation ; and (e) Railways ; and each de- 
partment has at its head a secretary, who is usually assisted by 
an under secretary and an assistant secretary. In departments 
(«), (^)i and (r) the secretaries and under secretaries belong 
to the Indian Civil Service ; in (<i) and (e) they are Royal 
or Civil Engineers ; group (<f) being in charge of two joint 
secretaries, with an under secretary for irrigation matters. The 
senior of the three civilian secretaries to Government is en- 
titled the Chief Secretary. The Separate department, which 
deals with the dispatch and receipt of correspondence from. 
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the India Office, and ia in charge of the Secretariat build- 
ing, is under the Chief Secretary, assisted by the under secre- 
tary, Revenue and Financial department. 

• Under the Govemor-in-Council, the Presidency is admin- Divisions, 
istered by four Commissioners — the Commissioner in Sind, 

who has special powers, and the Commissioners in charge 
of the Northern, Central, and Southern Divisions. Sind con- 
tains six Districts: namely, Karachi, Hyderabad, Larkana, 

Sukkur, Thar and PSrkar, and Upper Sind Frontier, the first 
four of which are in charge .of Collectors and the last two 
of Deputy-Commissioners. The Revenue Divisions of the 
rest of the Presidency contain the following Districts, each 
in charge of a Collector, who is generally an Indian Civilian, 
but may belong to the Statutory or the Provincial Service : — 

Northern Division. — Ahmadabad, Broach, Kaira, Panch 
Mahals, Surat, Thana. 

• Central Division. — Poona, Satara, Sholapur, Nasik, Khan- 
desh (now East and West Khandesh), Ahmadnagar. 

- Southern Division. — Belgaum, Dharwar, Bijapur, Kanara, 
Ratnagiri, Kolaba. 

. The head-quarters of the Commissioner, Northern Division, 
are at Ahmadabad j the Commissioner, Central Division, re- 
sides at Poona, and the Commissioner, Southern Division, 
at Belgaum. 

. Each District has one or more Indian Civilians as Assistant 
Collectors in charge of subdivisions, and one or more Deputy- 
Collectors of the Provincial Service similarly employed. A 
Deputy-Collector is in charge of each District treasury. 

' A Collectorate contains an average of from eight to twelve VillagEs. 
taluhas, each consisting of 100 to 200 Government villages : 
that is to say, villages of which the whole revenues belong 
to the state. Each village has its regular complement of 
officers, some or all of whom are usually hereditary. The 
officers on whose services Government is mainly dependent 
are the patel, who is the head of the village for both revenue 
and police purposes ; the kulkami or talati, who is the clerk 
and accountant; the messenger; and the watchman. The 
patel and kulkarni sometimes hold a certain quantity of rent- 
free land, but are now almost universally remunerated by 
a cash payment equivalent to a percentage on the collec- 
tions. The messenger and watchman, and sometimes other 
village servants, hold land on special terms as regards assess- 
ment, and receive grain and other payments in kind from 
the .villagers. The remaining village servants include the 
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carpenter, blacksmith, potter, barber, and others whose ser- 
vices are necessary to the community. A village is, for Govern- 
ment or social purposes, complete in Itself, and, so to <; pMV 
independent of the outer world. But owing to the greater 
centralization and complexity of the system of government 
its autonomy is now less than it was under native rale. 
Tahda, Over each taluka or group of villages there is an officer 
division termed mamlaiiar, whose monthly salary varies from Rs. 150 
&c. ’ to Rs. 250, The mamlatdar is responsible for the treasury 

business of his taluka i he has to see that the instalments 
are punctually paid by the several villages j that the village 
accounts are duly kept ; that the occupants get their payments 
duly receipted; that the boundary marks are kept in repair; 
and, in general, to secure that the village officers do their work 
properly. He has also to look after the administration of the 
local funds, and is a subordinate magistrate. The taluka is 
subdivided into groups of villages, each of which is under 
the immediate supervision of a subordinate of the mamlatdar 
termed 'circle-inspector.’ The Assistant or Deputy-Collector 
placed in charge of a District subdivision, containing three 
or four ialukas, has to travel about them during seven months 
in the year, to satisfy himself by personal inspection that the 
revenue work is being properly done; during the rains he 
resides at the District head-quarters. The Collector and 
Magistrate is placed over the whole District, and has to 
travel for at least four months in the year. The Commis- 
sioners exercise a general superintendence and control over 
the revenue administration of their Divisions. 

The control of the Bombay Government over the Native 
Slates. States of the Presidency is exercised through Political Agents. 

The position and duties of the Agent vary very considerably 
in the different States, being governed by the terms of the 
original treaties, or by recent sanads or patents. In some 
instances, as in Cutch, the functions of the Agent are con- 
fined to the giving of advice and to the exercise of a general 
surveillance; in other cases he is invested with an actual 
share in the administration; while States whose rulers arc 
minors and the number of these is always large — are directly 
managed by Government officers. The characteristic feature 
o the Bombay Native States is the excessive number of petty 
principalities, such as those of the Rajput and Bhil chief- 
tains. The peninsula of Kathiawar alone contains no less 
t lan 193 separate States. The recognition of these innumer- 
able jurisdictions is due to the circumstance that the early 
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Bombay administrators were induced to treat the de facto 
exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction by a landholder as 
carrying with it a quasi-sovereign status. The rule of succes- 
sion by primogeniture applies only to the larger principalities, 
and consequently the minor States are continually suffering 
disintegration. 

The States may be conveniently divided into three classes. 
First, there are important States in each of which the British 
Government is represented by an Agent who corresponds with 
the Darbar, or State administration, and is a member of the 
Bombay Political service, specially appointed to the post. 
Second, groups of smaller States in charge of a Political 
Agent, who resides in a central station, and is also a mem- 
ber of the Bombay Political service. Third, isolated States in 
close proximity to British Districts, the Collector of which 
is ex-officio Agent for the State. According to this classifica- 
tion the States attached to the Bombay Presidency are as 
follows : — 

Class I. — Kolhapur, Savantvadi, and Cutch. 

Class II. — Mahl Kantha States, Falanpur States, Ksthiawar 
States, and Southern MarStha Jagfrs. 

Class III. — Khairpur, RewS Kantha, Cambay, Dharampur, 
Bansda, Sachin, Jawhar, Janjlra, Surgana, Akalkot, Bhor, 
Aundb, Fhaltan, SavanQr, Jath, and the Bhil States in Surat. 

The Native States are either subordinate to other States 
or in direct relation with the British Government. Thus 
Kolhapur has direct dealings wth Government, while its feuda- 
tory, Kagal, is in relation with the Kolhapur Darbar. The status 
of the feudatories is usually guaranteed by Government. All 
classes are administered, subject to the orders of the chief, 
by the Darbar of ministers, who issue orders to the executive, 
usually through the chief minister or Dlwan. The powers 
of the chiefs are regulated by treaty or custom, and vary from 
authority to try all criminal offences not committed by British 
subjects, and complete civil authority, as in the case of the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur, to the mere right to collect revenue 
in a share of a village, without criminal or civil jurisdiction, 
as in the case of the petty chiefs of the Kathiawar peninsula. 
When the chief lacks the power to dispose of criminal or 
civil cases, they are dealt with by the Political Agent. Appeals 
from the judicial decisions of chiefs with large powers lie to 
the Governor-in-Council, and are not cognizable by the ordi- 
nary courts of justice established for British territory. With 
the object of providing a tribunal by which speedy justice 
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might be dispensed to the wild tribes inhabiting the hordei 
States of Gujarat and Rsjputana, and to repress border raids, 
a system of Border Panchayats was instituted in 1838, whiA 
subsequently (1876) developed into regular courts under two 
British officers, one of whom represents the Rajpulana State 
and the other the Bombay State concerned in the inquij)-. 
The system still exists and the courts assemble as occasion 
requires. 

In Aden the local administration centres in the Resident, 
who is the General in command of the troops, and has three 
Political officers as Assistants in the former capacity. 

The I^egislative Council of the Presidency is composed of 
the members of the Executive Council, with the Advocate' 
General and twenty Additional Members nominated by the 
Governor, eight of them on the recommendation of— (r) the 
corporation of Bombay, (2) the municipal corporations of the 
Northern Division, (3) the District boards of the Southern 
Division, (4) the District boards of the Central Division, (5) 
the Sardars of the Deccan, (6) the ja^rdan and samlnian 
of Sind, (7) the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, and (S) the 
Senate of the Bombay University. 

The non-official Additional Members of this Council have 
the privilege of recommending one member for a seat as an 
Additional Member in the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General. The members of the Legislative Council avail them- 
selves freely of the right to interpellate Government regarding 
matters of general administration, and to discuss the annual 
financial statement. 


The chief legislative measures affecting Bombay which have 
been passed since 18S0 by the Governor-General’s Coundl 
are ; The Indian Merchant Shipping Act (Act VII of 1880), 
the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act (Act XV of 1880), the 
Indian Factories Act (Act XV of 1881), the Indian Trusts 
Act (Act II of 1882), extended to Bombay in 1891, the Land 
Improvement Loans Act (Act XIX of 1883), extended to 
Bombay in 1886, the Indian Steamships Act (Act VII of 
1884), the Provincial Small Cause Courts Act (Act IX of 
1887), the Land Acquisition Act (Act I of 1894), the Cotton 
uties Act (Act II of 1896), the Sind Encumbered Estates 
Act (Act ^ of 1896), and the Epidemic Diseases Act (Act 
111 of 1897). Of the enactments passed by the Bombay 
^gisbtive Council during the same period the chief are: The 
Bombay l^ca Boarik Act (Act I of 1882), the City of Bom- 
bay Municipal Act (Act IV of 1888), the Bombi Village 
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Sanitation Act (Act I of 1889), the Bombay Salt Act (Act II 
of 1890), the Bombay District Police Act (Act IV of 1890), 
the City of Bombay Improvement Act (Act IV of 1898), the 
Bombay District Municipal Act (Act III of rgoi), the City 
of Bombay Police Act (Act IV of 1902), the Bombay Land 
Record-of-Rights Act (Act IV of 1903), the Bombay Motor- 
Vehicles Act (Act II of 1904), and the Bombay Court of 
Wards Act (Act II of 1905). 

The administration of justice throughout the Presidency High 
proper is, Under a statute of i86i (Indian High Courts Act) Couit. 
and the letters patent of 1865, entrusted to the High Court, 
which has both ordinary and extraordinary civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, original in the City and Island of Bombay and 
appellate in the other Regulation Districts. It also exercises 
the functions of an insolvency court, and possesses the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of an admiralty and vice-admiralty 
court in prize causes and other maritime questions arising in 
India. The Court consists of a Chief Justice (a barrister) and 
six puisne judges who are either Indian Civilians, barristers, or 
native lawyers. 

In Sind the Court of the Judicial Commissioner (consisting 
of three judges, one of whom must be a barrister) is the highest 
court of civil and criminal appeal, and the High Court at 
Bombay has no jurisdiction over that province, except as re- 
gards a few special matters. The Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court is a colonial court of admiralty, from which an appeal 
lies to a full bench of the same court and ultimately to His 
Majesty in Council. 

The lower civil courts are constituted under Act XIV of Civil 
1869, which defines their powers. In most cases the court 
of first instance is that of a Subordinate Judge of the first 
or second class according to the valuation of the suit. The 
court of first appeal is that of a District or Assistant Judge, 
or of a first-class Subordinate Judge with special powers. The 
jurisdiction of the District, Additional, and Assistant Judges 
is conterminous in each District. The Subordinate Judges are 
usually recruited from the ranks of the local pleaders, while 
the District and Assistant Judges are Indian or Statutory 
Civilians or members of the Provincial Service. A Subor- 
dinate Judge of the second class has original jurisdiction- in 
suits of less than Rs. 5,000 in value, but no appellate powers ; 
while a Subordinate Judge of the first class has jurisdiction in 
all original civil suits, except those in which Government is 
a party. The latter may be invested with appellate jurisdiction 
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and with the summary powers of a Small Cause Court Judge 
for the trial of suits not exceeding Rs. i,ooo in ralue. An 
Assistant Judge may try such original suits of less than 
Rs. 10,000 in value as the District Judge refers to him, and 
may be invested with appellate jurisdiction, in which case his 
powers are the same as those of a District Judge. The District 
Judge exercises a general control over all courts within his 
charge, and refers such suits as he deems proper to the Assis< 
tant Judge. In certain parts of the Presidency the services 
of an Additional Judge are employed. This officer, with the 
title of Assistant Judge, has all the powers of a District Judge 
in civil matters, and nearly all the administrative powers. A^n 
appeal from the decision of a Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
in cases exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value, and from the decision of 
a District Judge in all original suits, lies to the High Court. 
Any Subordinate Judge can be invested with certain powers 
ns regards small debts ; and special Small Cause Courts exist 
at Bonib.iy, AhmadSbSd, NadiSd, Broach, Surat, Poona, and 
Kardchi. The Dcklchan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is adminis- 
tered in the Presidency proper by a Special Judge and two 
first-class Subordinate Judges, with the aid of a number of 
Village Munsifs and conciliators. 

In Sind the judicial system nearly resembles that of the 
Regulation portion of the Presidency. In Aden and its depen- 
dencies the Resident has rather more extensive powers than 
a District and Sessions Judge, but his decisions are in certain 
cases subject to revision by the High Court at Bombay. 

Mavilatdars have, under Bombay Act III of 1876, jurisdic- 
tion in suits regarding immediate possession of immonble 
property. Their decisions are subject to revision by the High 
Court. 

District and Assistant Judges, under the title of Sessions 
Judges and Assistant Sessions Judges, exercise criminal juris- 
diction throughout the Presidency. But original criminal work 
is chiefly disposed of by the executive District officers, who, in 
addition to their revenue duties, are invested with magisterial 
powers under the Code of Criminal Procedure. The total 
number of magistrates of all classes (inclusive of 242 honorary 
magistrates) in 1904 was 1,128, of whom 24 were District 
magistrates, 4 Presidency magistrates, 311 magistrates of the 
first class, 259 magistrates of the second class, and 288 magis- 
trates of the third class. Under the general title of Courts of 
Sessions three grades of officers are included : the Sessions 
Judge, who IS the District Judge; the Additional Sessions 
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Judge, who is the Assistant Judge with full powers; and the 
Assistant Sessions Judge. Whereas the Sessions Judge can 
try any offence and pass any legal sentence, subject in the case 
of a capital sentence to confirmation by the High Court, the 
Additional Sessions Judge can try only such cases as he is 
empowered by the Government to try or which are made over 
to him by the Sessions Judge. The Assistant Sessions Judge 
can try only such cases as the Government may direct or as 
are made over to him by the general or special order of the 
Sessions Judge. A sentence passed by him may not exceed 
imprisonment or transportation for seven years. The jurisdic- 
tion of the three classes of Judges is conterminous in each 
District of the Presidency. 

Particulars of civil suits and criminal cases instituted before 
these different courts are given in the following tables : — 


Statistics of Civil Justice m Bombay Presidency 


Classes of suits. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

I9OX. 

J904. 

Suits for money and movable 
property .... 
Title and other suits . . 

151,4*4 

> 5.510 

160,369 

3 »»a 89 

147 . 8*5 

38,593 

X2o,a27 

40,276 

Total 

166,934 

191,658 

186,408 

160,503* 


* Besides these, there were 4,608 suits under the Dekkhan AgriculturUts’ Relief Act. 


Statistics of Criminal Justice in Bombay Presidency 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 

1890. 

Average 
for ten 
3’ears 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 

igot. 

Percen- 
tage of 
convic- 
tions, 

1904. 

Number of petsons tried : 

{a) For offences against 
person and property . 

86,1 8 1 

110,431 

01.088 

94.272 

19 

( 5 ) For other offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code . 

17,005 

25.07® 

33,265 

26,578 

16 

(r) For offences against 
special and local larvs . 

44.318 

127,670 

146.971 

135.996 

64 

- Total 

147.504 

263.177 

2 .‘i 9.324 

256,846 

42 


Civil suits tend to increase steadily, except in years of 
famine or scarcity. Thar and Parkar in Sind and Satara in the 
Deccan are remarkable for litigation, whereas the fewest suits 
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in proportion to the population are instituted in Bombay City 
and in the Gujarat Districts! Criminal offences are mainly 
petty assaults and thefts. In famine seasons gang robberies 
or ‘ dacoities * are doubled, and thefts show a similar increase 
— the natural outcome of widespread privation. Convictions 
tire obtained only in less than half the cases brought into court 
—an eloquent indication of the difficulties under which the 
courts labour in endeavouring to arrive at a conclusion regard- 
ing the guilt of the accused. It is probable that the prisoner 
is more often acquitted on account of the unsatisfactory de- 
meanour of the witnesses than because the charge is untrue. 

Documents regarding rights in immovable property, and 
those dealing with movable property of over a certain value, 
are required to be registered. Sub-registrars are maintained 
in taluka head-quarters for this purpose, and are bound to 
require evidence of execution before proceeding to register. 
Collectors are ex-afficio Registrars for their Districts, and the 
department is controlled by the Inspector-General of Registra- 
tion. The number of offices and of documents registered in 
the Presidency, excluding Native States, but including Aden, 
Deesa, and BhQj cantonments, was as follows: offices (in i88i) 
2SS, (1891) 224, (1901) 257, (1903) 261; average number 
of documents registered (in 1881-90) iii,44tt (1891-1900) 
186,476, (1900-1) 199,156, and (1903-4) 161,593. 

The financial system of the Marathas ^vas largely the result 
of the historical events leading to their political ascendancy. 
Thus the revenue raised in the svaraj, or area in which their 
sovereignty was unchallenged, was wholly theirs. Elsewhere 
the revenue was divided between them and the Mughals, or 
later, between them and the Nizam, though a sariahmulthi 
or overlordship charge of 10 per cent, was levied and retained 
by the Marathas. The revenue was raised almost entirely 
from the land assessment and special cesses known as paltis, 
such as a butter tax, a grain and grass tax, a house tax, and 
a tax on female buffaloes. Broadly speaking, the sum col- 
lected was divided into two portions; the MM or chiefs 
share, and the mokSsa or share given away by the chief, three 
parts of the revenue being treated as babii and one part as 
vuMsa. Thus a Maratha budget for outlying territory would 
roughly have been as follows ; — 

Sardtshmuihi ... 

Share due to Mughals or Nizam ' 45 ^ 

MarathS share — j j 

I Afeinsa 111 \ ‘ •• 

Total loo 
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But the division of the revenues was in practice greatly com- 
plicated by special assignments made to the great hereditary 
officers, such as the Pant Sachiv. The total demand was 
never realized, and the receipts varied greatly from year to 
year. 

Under British rule, up to the year 1870 there was but one 
common purse for all India, of which the Government of India 
held the strings. Since then, the distribution of revenue and 
expenditure between the Supreme and Provincial Governments 
has been regulated by the Provincial settlement system, a 
description of which will be found in Vol. IV., chap. vi. In Settlement 
1871-2 an allotment was made to the Government of Bombay 
for certain services transferred to its control, such as police, 
education, jails, registration, equal to the estimates for those 
services for 1870-1, less a lump deduction of 6-6 lakhs neces- 
sitated by financial exigencies. This settlement was accom- 
panied by a general promise that, except in the event of war, 
famine, or other severe financial exigency, the assignments 
would not be reduced. 

In 1877 the system was expanded by assigning to the Local 1877. 
Government a proportionate share in certain growing heads of 
revenue, from which it was to meet the expenditure on the 
ordinary Provincial services. These included land revenue, 

66 lakhs; excise, 40; stamps, 45; law and justice, 3; and 
other items amounting to 4 lakhs. The result was to raise 
the income of the Local Government by about 153 lakhs per 
annum. This second settlement was fixed for five years. It 
was seriously disturbed by the famine of r877, and could not 
in consequence be strictly adhered to. The Provincial revenue 
and expenditure during this period averaged respectively 347 
and 336 lakhs. 

In 1882 a third quinquennial settlement was arranged, the 1S82. 
terms of which were far more favourable to the Local Govern- 
ment than in the two previous cases. The principle adopted 
was to extend the interest of the Provincial authorities in the 
development of the revenue by a system of sharing several of 
the old and some new heads, instead of allotting certain heads 
entirely to Provincial funds. Thus, it was arranged that the 
Bombay Government should receive half of the revenues under 
forest, excise, assessed taxes, stamps, and registration, and 
should receive in their entirety the proceeds of local rates, 
minor departments, law and justice, marine, police, education, 
medical, stationery and printing, miscellaneous receipts under 
customs and salt, and certain items under interest, pensions, mis.- 
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ccllincoii!:, nnd public works. The Local Government was tb 
look for no special aid in future from Imperi.d sources, except 
in llic case of severe famine, nnd then only within certain 
definite limits ; and, on llie other hand, the Supreme Govern- 
incnt was to make no demand on the Provincial authorities 
except in the case of abnormal disaster. This settlement 
opened with a credit b.alancc of 29 lakhs, and, after contributing 
ao lakhs to make good dcilciencics in Imperial accounts, closed 
with a balance of nearly 55 liklts. The revenue and expendi- 
ture during this period averaged respectively 380^ and 380I 
lakhs. 

1K.S;. In the fourth settlement (1887) the principle of dividing 
receipts as well as e.xpcnditurc under certain heads was ex- 
tended, nnd some changes were made in the proportion of the 
shares, 'rite estimates of the receipts thus provincialized fell 
short of the expenditure by nc.arly 8i lakhs, which was met bj 
an nsvignment from the Imperial share of the land revenue 
rccci|)ls. The closing Provincial balance under this settlement 
was about ^o lakhs. The revenue and expenditure during this 
period averaged respectively 390J and 393J lakhs, 

ispj. The fifth settlement (189a) was marked by some slight 
changes in the classification of revenue and by the cessation of 
nil inlcr-Provincial adjustments. The special feature of this 
settlement was that it was a consolidated one, intended to 
secure to the Local Government a total sum for all heads taken 
collectively instead of a contract figure for each major hrad 
of receipts. The revenue nnd expenditure during this period 
nver.aged respectively ^tr nnd 416 lakhs. In 1897, when the 
settlement came to a close, the balance had fallen to 18 lakh'. 
The decrease was caused by the demands made for special 
expenditure in connexion with famine and plsguc. Owing to 
the disturbance in Pronnci.nl fimuicc due to continued famine 
nnd plague, the Government of India limited the 1897 settle- 
Subsequent ment to a period of one ye.ar. Towards the end of 1898, 
inent*'^ when the extension of this settlement was discussed, it was 
found that the Presidency had not recovered from the effects 
of the famine of 1896-7 ; and it was decided to continue its 
contract with the Government of India on the lines of the fifth 
settlement (1892-7), the fixed assignment being curtailed by 
Rs. 94,000 on account of some special reductions in Provincial 
services. The year 1898-9 opened with no balance, and it 
was therefore directed 111.11 tlie Provincial share of special 
famine arrears of land revenue should remain unspent until 
the minimum balance of 20 lakhs had been restored. The 
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occurrence of a still more severe famine in 1899-1900 entirely 
upset these arrangements, and further grants-in-aid by the 
Supreme Government became necessary. On March ^i, 1902, 
the sixth settlement expired; but, for the reasons already 
given, it had never amounted to more than an arrangement 
of accounts. The state of affairs at the close rendered it diffi- 
cult to fix standards for either revenue or expenditure; and, 
mainly for this reason, it was decided to continue the former 
Provincial arrangements till March 31, 1905. Imperial reve- 
nues bore all direct famine expenditure during the period 
1897—1903, excepting a sum of 2*52 lakhs in 1898-9, which 
was debited to Provincial revenues. The details of this ex- 
penditure were, in thousands of rupees, as follows : — 

1897-8 .... 94, a6 

1899- 1900 .... 1,15,43 

1900- 1 .... 2,84,02 

1901- 2 .... 77,63 

1902- 3 .... 39.99 

Total 6,11,33 

The chief features of the new settlement, which came into 
force on April i, 1905, are that the period of its duration is 
not fixed, an annual assignment of Rs. 42,77,000 is made to 
Provincial revenues under the Land Revenue head, and the 
proportions between Provincial and Imperial accounts of the 
shared heads of revenue and expenditure have been materially 
changed in favour of the Bombay Government. That is to 
say, the Provincial share of the revenue has been raised to the 
whole under the head Registration, and to one-half under 
the remaining divided heads. On the expenditure side the 
proportions are the same, except that Land Revenue is wholly 
Provincial. The scope of the settlement has been enlarged by 
the provincialization of one-half of the revenue and expenditure 
under Irrigation. 

Tables VI and VII on pp. 139-40 show the chief sources 
of revenue and the chief heads of expenditure between 1880 
and 1904. 

The table on the next page shows, in thousands of rupees, 
the gross Provincial receipts and expenditure, as well as the 
opening and closing balances for the years 1897-8 to 1903-4. 

In the Bombay Presidency (outside Sind) the land revenue Land 
system is with few exceptions ryotwari : tliat is to say, a 
system of settlement with the ryots or cultivators of small hold- method of 
ings, whose revenue payments are fixed after careful measure- assessment, 
ment and classification of the land in their possession. The 
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settlement, once made, is in force for a period of thirty years, 
during which the ryot is at liberty to alienate his occu^ncy 
right; but he cannot be dispossessed by Government so long 
as he regularly pays the several instalments of land revenue. 
At the conclusion of the term of settlement, the revenue pay' 
able is liable to revision ; but the tenant has a 



Openinjr 

balance.' 

Gross 

receipts 

Gross 

expenditure. 

baluiR. 

1897-8 . 

>7.97 

4.>9.o> 

4 ri >.98 

5,00 

1898-g . 

5>«» 

4,61, 6a 

4,5>.58 

> 5,04 

1899-1900 . 

> 5.04 

4 .!' 5 .i 6 

4,40,81 


1900-x • 


4.5>.>o 

4.5>.>o 


igoi-a . 


5>'5.3S 

4.S7.I3 

58 . 1 } 

i9oa-3 . 

58,03 

4,68,83 

4,93,08 

34,00 

1903-4 . 

34.00 

4i61|86 

, „ 

4 , 63,09 

3J,}7 


right of occupancy provided that he agrees to accept the nev 
terms. His position is thus more secure than it was hefote 
the advent of the British Government. In earlier times, it is 
true, the hereditary occupant, or tiiirasdar, held land on tenns 
which precluded its forfeiture on failure to pay the revenue 
demand, unless he absented himself for a term of over thirty 
years. But, on the other hand, he was liable to extra and 
arbitrary impositions, and was responsible for the default of 
neighbouring mirasddrs, while his lien on the land was also 
conditional on his reimbursing all arrears due and expenses 
incurred during default. The original settlement of the 
revenue demand from each occupant made by the British 
Government was based on the investigations of a Survey de- 
partment, specially organized for this work. After measuring 
and mapping every holding, the Survey officers proceeded to 
classify the fields according to depth and quality of soil, their 
situation, and natural defects, such as liability to inundation 
and the like. In this manner the field was placed in a class 
corresponding to a certain ‘ anna valuation ' or fractional share 
of the maximum rates calculated in terms of 16 . Subse- 
quently villages were grouped into blocks with reference to 
their nearness to markets, to means of communication, and 
other economic conditions. The maximum rates for the block 
were then fixed with reference to these conditions, and to 
average prices. A field bearing a iz-anna valuation would 
Aus, if situated in a village with a maximum rate of Rs. 4 , 
. bear an assessment of Rs. 3 per acre, 
potion of observed that in this manner the ryot is called 

the ryet. “pon to pay a yearly revenue in proportion to the probable 
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income that he can derive from his holding. The advantages 
offered to him by the system are security of tenure, power of 
alienation, either temporarily by mortgage or permanently by 
sale, and a fixed annual deniand, subject to revision only at 
the expiry of the settlement period. The disadvantages are 
that the revenue is payable in cash, which may involve forced 
sales of produce ; that, being fixed on the average capacity of 
the land, it is payable, in theory at least, whether the crops are 
good, bad, or a total failure; and that, in the case of thriftless 
occupants, who are the majority, the power to alienate the 
holding, combined with fixity of assessment, has in many 
instances facilitated reckless borrowing, ultimately reducing the 
occupant to a mere serf of the money-lender. In other words, 
the underlying assumption involved in the original survey 
settlement of Bombay was that, with a moderate and fixed 
demand of revenue, combined with permanency of tenure, the 
occupant would be encouraged to thrift and disposed to make 
improvements. Experience shows that these very features of 
the settlement have stimulated a natural disposition to reck- 
less borrowing on the part of the occupant, while offering to 
capitalists inducements to make advances that never before 
existed. Recent inquiries tend to the conclusion that, as a 
result, in some parts of the Presidency nearly three-fourths of 
the ryots have mortgaged their holdings. Legitimate borrow- 
ing by an agriculturist for the development of his land is 
a process which Government may view with equanimity. 
Reckless recourse to the money-lender for sums to be dissi- 
pated on marriages or other forms of domestic expenditure 
tends to substitute for the state a landlord concerned only in 
extracting from the cultivator the full measure of his dues, 
however excessive the share claimed may be when compared to 
the total produce of the land. Under such landlords the state 
of the cultivating classes may not inconceivably constitute a 
grave political embarrassment. 

The original survey settlement of Bombay commenced in Financial 
183s and was concluded in 1882, except in North Kanara and 
Ratnagiri, which were completed respectively in 1891 andment. 
1S93. Survey operations are now in progress in the Akhrani 
pargana, a wild and isolated portion of Khandesh District. 

The settlement imposed a total revenue demand of 2-7 crores 
on the twenty-four Districts of the Presidency. The first 
revision settlement raised this sum by 22 per cent., the revised 
demand amounting to 3'3 crores. In all but three cases the 
District revenue was increased, the maximum increases being 

ao. I. H 
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go and 46 per cent, in the case of North Kanaia andThir 
and Parkar. For the last thirty years it has been an 
principle of revision that in no circumstances shall the inaease 
of revenue exceed 100 per cent, on an individual hn1iting_ 

6fi per cent, on a village, or 33 per cent, on a group of vil- 
lages, Improvements effected by occupants in their 
from private capital are exempt from taxation at a revision 
settlement. The special Survey department, having completed 
its work, has been abolished, and revisions of the revenue 
settlements are now entrusted to the Assistant or Deputy- 
Collectors in charge of the District subdivision. 

The maximum and minimum rates per acre of assessment 
on ‘ dry-orop ’ and garden land in the various Divisions of the 
Presidency, under the revised survey settlement, ate— Northern 
Division: ‘dry crop,’ 6^ annas to Rs. 8-13 j garden land, 

II annas to Rs. i6-g ; Central Division : 'dry crop,’ 3 annas 
to Rs. 2-11 j garden land, 10 annas to Rs. i 4 “i 4 ; Southern 
Division : ‘ dry crop,' i anna to Rs. 3-4 ; garden land, 8 annas 
to Rs. 14-13. In Sind the rates vary from R. i to Rs.6-8pei 
acre, ^^'hen land held under the survey settlement is sublet, 
the rent paid by the tenant varies from two to seven times the 
Government assessment. In cases of sales, the prices realited 
average about twenty-five times the assessment, and in some 
cases are as high as fifty times that sum. It is a noticeable 
fact that twenty times the assessment of the land will be ad- 
vanced to the occupant on a mortgage-deed, whereas, if history 
is to be credited, land would not sell for more than two dt 
three years’ purchase, and could not be mortgaged for inoie 
than half the gross yearly produce, before the days of British 
government. 

Besides the survey or ryottoan tenure just described, the 
chief forms of tenure in the Bombay Presidency are known as 
talukdSri, mektoasi, udhai jamSbandi, kkoti, isdjal, and 
revenue-free lands. 

The talukdari tenure is found in Gujarat, principally in 
AhmadabSd District. Talukdars are absolute proprietors of 
their respective estates, subject to the payment of a Govern- 
ment demand, periodically revised. They do not cultivate the 
land, but are sharers in its profits, with power to mortgage 
their ^ shares. Permanent alienation requires Government 
sarmtion. These landowners levy rent from their tenants, 
either by bhSghatat, i,e. taking a share of the crops^ or by 
bighoit,^ i.e. a fixed rate per acre. The mehwasi tenure^ also 
found in Gujarat, is a system of paying revenue in a lump sum 
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for the village, the amount being fixed at the discretion of the 
Collector. The payments are made by joint owners of the 
villages, who are descendants of Koll or Rajput chiefs, formerly 
subject in most cases to tribute. Udhad javtdbandi is a fixed 
assessment, not liable to revision, on villages, or groups of vil- 
lages. The khoii tenure of the Konkan consists in the holding 
of village lands by families, who make an annual agreement 
with Government, and have the right to lease out lands oii 
their own terms. They pay a lump assessment fixed on all the 
village lands by the Survey department, which is liable to 
revision. Izafat tenure has arisen from the holdings of heredi- 
tary local officers, whose services are no longer demanded but 
whose holdings pay the full revenue demand, subject to certain 
concessions. Tndins, ja^rs, &c., are tenures, wholly or partly 
free from assessment, of land allotted for services in connexion 
with the state, temples, &c. The distribution of the lands of 
the Presidency among the different forms of tenure in 1903-4 
was as follows: ryotwari, or survey tenure, 1,392,740 holdings ; 
idlukddri, 497; mehwdsi, 62; udhad jamdbandi, 95; khoii, 

3,684; izafat, 30; indtns, Jdgirs, &c., 2,199. Sind land is 
held on the irrigational settlement, based on the mode of irri- 
gation adopted. The occupants are liable for the full assess- 
ment on each survey number when cultivated, and fallows are 
assessed once in five years. The land is mostly held by zamht- 
dars or large landholders. There are special forms of tenure 
in Bombay Island unknown throughout the rest of the Presi- 
dency, which are described in the article on Bombay City. 

The land revenue administration of the Presidency is regu- 
lated by Bombay Act V of 1879 and the rules passed there- 
under. 

It is not easy to arrive at any estimate of the land revenue Land 
raised from the area of the Presidency before British rule, for 

. , . . ^ , . ,1 under the 

the accounts kept by the Peshwas were very incomplete, and Marathas^ 
the records which have been preserved are fragmentary. The 
practice was to entrust the collection of the revenue to farmers 
(or ijdraddrs) ; a certain maximum assessment known as the 
hamal was imposed on each village, and the government 
realized from the farmer as large a proportion of the hamal 
as it was able to obtain. At harvest time a division of the 
crops {bhdgbalai) was made, and the farmer took from the 
peasant the government share, which varied from one-third to 
one-half, after deducting the cost of cultivation. The farmer 
received as his profit the balance between his collections from 
the cultivator and his payments to the Peshwa. In bad 

H 2 
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seasons extensive remissions appear to have been madi. to the 
farmers, and may have reached the cultivators. In many 
villages the kamal has been found to be twice as high as the 
assessment now levied under the survey settlement. In spte 
of the enormous increase in the area now cultivated, it is 
probable that the total assessment now raised in the Presi- 
dency is far lower than the value of the contributions ex- 
tracted from the villagers under the Maratha system. Further, 
it was customary to supplement the land revenue demand by 
cesses on houses and trades, and for special objects such as 
the ghas-dam (expenditure on grass and grain). All such 
cesses have been abolished by the British Government; their 
only counterpart being a rural cess of one anna in the rupee 
for the maintenance of roads and schools. 

It has already been observed that the original survey assess- 
ment was intended to be levied in seasons good or bad, or 
even of total crop failure. Numerous experiments tend to 
prove that the demand averages about 8 to 12 per cent on the 
gross out-turn from the land. The large profit made by the 
cultivator in a good year was theoretically expected to covet 
the revenue demand when the season was bad. As a matter 
of fact, extensive remissions have been granted during famines 
or other natural calamities; but hitherto the burden of prosing 
incapacity to meet the revenue demand has been imposed 
upon the occupant the dues being collected even in famine 
tracts unless the occupant can satisfy the authorities of his 
inability to pay. Apart from the reasons already given, the 
justification for this course lay in the indebtedness of the culri- 
vator. It ivas argued that svholesale remissions would chiefly 
benefit wealthy capitalists, who stcxid in no need of relief. 
But, osving to the recent succession of unfavourable seasons, 
great practical difficulties arose in discriminating the private 
circumstances of individuals ; and, by a change of system 
introduced in 1907, remissions are in future to be determined 
solely by the failure of crops and the depressed condition of 
agriculture in definite tracts. 

Two important enactments have a specrial bearing on the 
land revenue policy of the Bombay Government. In 
the Oeklchan Agriculturists’ Relief Act was passed to cope with 
agrarian discontent in four Deccan Districts — Pcjona, Salary 
Sholapur, and Ahmadnagar. The Act provided for the ap- 
pointment of a special judge and numerous conciliators, who 
were empowered to investigate mortgages and similar aliens- 
.tions of land, to revise the terms of the contract, and to 
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arrange for an equitable settlement of claims, unth a view 
to restoring the original rights of the occupant. The agrarian 
agitation which led to this measure being passed has not since 
recurred, but the Act is held to have led to an increase in 
sales of land in the Districts to which it applies. The Bom- 
bay Land Revenue Code Amendment Act of igoi introduced 
some changes in the law regarding the grant of survey settle- 
ment occupancies, the Collector being empowered, after for- 
feiting land on which arrears of revenue were due, to grant it 
free of all incumbrances to an occupant on condition that 
it should not be mortgaged or otherwise alienated. Infringe- 
ment of these conditions entails forfeiture of the holding. 

The object of this amendment was to restrict alienations. Its 
operation has not so far been sufficiently extensive to justify 
any conclusion regarding its probable results. 

No opium is grown in the Bombay Presidency. Revenue is Miscel- 
raised from this drug by means of a duty payable on importa- 
tfon or on issue from the Government dep6t, supplemented by Opinm 
fees for the right of vend. Opium intended for local con- 
sumption pays a duty of Rs. 700 per chest of 140^ lb. A 
regular export of opium from Bombay to China has existed for 
many years. The duty on such opium was raised from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 600 per chest in 1904. The average volume of this 
trade is 25,000 chests per annum. The annual local con- 
sumption of the Presidency is about 550 chests, equal to 0-13 
tola per head of population. During recent years the volume 
of trade in opium and the duty raised therefrom has been as 
follows : — 


Imports in 

Chests. 

Duty in thou- 
sands of rupees. 

1880 (ending August) 

1890 (ending Angust) ..... 
1900 (ending August) ..... 
1903-5 (ending Alarcfa, for eight months) 
1903-4 fending March, for twelve months) . 

38/541 

30,079 

31,638 

15 , 2 ” 

37,498 

3,70,05 

1,80,69 

1,08,36 

76,2s 

1,38,33 


The opium to which these figures refer is nearly all grown 
in Malwa and imported into the Presidency by rail; a small 
quantity is also raised in the Native State of Baroda. The 
'opium' revenue proper consists only of the duty on exported 
opium j the duty and the receipts from local consumption are 
credited to ‘ excise.’ The local transport and sale of opium is 
permissible only under a licence, and the amount which a 
private individual may possess or carry on his person is strictly 
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limited. There is a central opium warehouse in Bombay City. 
Elsewhere opium is stored in, and issued from, the Gmem- 
ment treasuries 

The retail vend arrangements fall under two classes: (i) ' 

The ‘ selection farming’ system, which prevails in the Distiicts 
of Ahmadabad, Kaira, Panch Mahals, Broach, Surat, Poona, 
Sholapur, Ahmadnagar, and Nasik, by which the monopoly 
of retail vend for a District, at shops licensed by the Collector, 
is granted year by year to a farmer selected by Goremment. 

The farmer has to contribute to the cost of the Government 
preventive establishments, but otherwise pays nothing for his 
privilege over and above the duty on the opium he sells. 
Maximum and minimum prices are prescribed in his licence. 

He may procure his supply direct from Malwa, or from the 
opium warehouse at Bombay, or from local Government 
ddpdts. ( 2 ) In the Districts of Khandesh, Bijapur, Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Kanara, Ratnagiri, Satara, Thana, Kolaba, and in 
the City and Island of Bombay, at Aden, and in the Baioda 
cantonment, the ‘licence fee’ system is in force. Under 
this system the right of retail vend, either in single shops, or 
throughout a ialuka, or an entire District, is disposed of by 
auction, the sum paid being in addition to the duty on issues. 
The licensee must procure his supplies from a Government 
ddp6t, and is boimd to sell subject to fixed minimum and 
maximum prices. 

The control of the Opium department in the Presidency 
proper is in the bands of the Commissioner of Customs, and 
centres In the Collector of each District, assisted by his ordinary 
establishment and a staff of opium police. In Sind the control 
is vested in the Commissioner. 

Agreements are in force with all Native chiefs in theJiresr- 
dency to secure their co-operation in stopping contraband 
traffic. Under these agreements the cultivation of the poppy 
is prohibited in the Bombay States, and the chiefs are required 
to supply themselves with opium from a British ddpot, by 
purchase wholesale in the Bombay market, or by direct ini- 
portatJon from Malwa under pass, and to retail it to their 
subjects at prices not lower than the retail prices in British 
Districts. In return for these undertakings the States are^ 
allowed a refund of either the whole or a part of the duty. A 
few of the States in Mahl Kantha, Rewa Kantha, and Palanput 
have been allowed annual compensation for the loss of transit 
duties. 

Salt is the subject of Government control in India, to enable 


f 
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the tax of R. i per maund of 82 lb. to be realized The salt 
revenue is raised by the sale of Government salt, by the levy 
of duty on imports, by leasing out private salt-works, and by 
selling salt on special terms for fish-curing. In the Bombay 
Presidency proper about 9,000,000 maunds of salt are manu- 
factured yearly, and there is also an import of some 300,000 
maunds. The gross revenue derived from taxing this pro- 
duction is about 2 crores, and the consumption amounts to 
nearly 3,000,000 maunds or about 9 lb. per head of the 
population. 

The long line of sea-coast which the Presidency possesses 
offers special facilities for the manufacture of salt. The chief 
centres of production are at Kharaghoda on the Rann of 
Cutch, where salt is produced from brine under Government 
management, and at Dharasna near Bulsar, Matunga in 
Bombay, Sanikatta in North Kanara, and similar factories, 
some owned by Government and some held by private indi- 
viduals, where salt is manufactured in pans from sea-water by 
evaporation. 

An extensive import of salt amounting to about 250,000 
maunds annually takes place from Portuguese territory. It 
is manufactured near Panjim, and passes into British territory 
at Castle Rock by the West of India Portuguese Railway. 
Small imports by pack-bullock are also registered along the 
numerous ffAaf roads that are too steep for cart traffic. The 
following statistics show the progress in the production and 
consumption of salt during the last twenty-four years in the 
Bombay Presidency, including Sind : — 



Salt delivered 
from salt« 
works. 

Salt 

imported.* 

Salt 

consumed. 

Gross 
revenue 
from salt. 

Average 
consumption 
per head. 

I8S0-I 

1890-1 

I 900-1 
1903-4 

Maunds. 

6.358.S 1 7 

8,852,045 

9,514,462 

9,008,878 

Maunds. 

26,536 

131482 

319.495 

293.580 

Maunds. 

2.670,657 

2,978,667 

3,173.089 

*,965,946 

Thonsands 
of rupees. 

j.50,56 
a, 16,80 

3.34.06 

1. 86.7 7 1 

Ib. 

9 .I 3 

8.83 

9-97 

9-03 


* The imports of salt tti i8Si and 1S91 do not include Goa salt, the special duty 
havinp been in force in (hose vears. 

t iTiese figures exclude Aden but include certain miscellaneous items which are 
credited to other heacis in Table VI on p. 139. 

For the protection of the salt revenue, and for the collection 
of the duty on manufactured or imported salt, a staff of 

' The tax was reduced from Rs. per maund to Rs. a in 1903, to 
Rs. 1^ in 1903, and to its present rate in 1907. 
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I Collector, 10 Assistant Collectors, and ii Deputy-ColkctoK 
is maintained, who are also responsible for the control of the 
customs outside the ports of Bombay and KarSchi. This 
department is subordinate to the Commissioner of Customs 
Salt, Opium, and Abkari. No salt may be manufactured, 
imported, transported, or exported without a permit from the 
Salt department. Breaches of the law under this head are 
punishable with fine and imprisonment. The salt not con* 
sumed in the Presidency is exported, after levy of duty, to 
the Madras Districts, Hy’dcrabad, or Calcutta, or issued free 
of duty to the Native States of Janjira, Patri, Jhinjhflvada, and 
Badhanpur, so long as these States agree to prohibit the 
manufacture of salt within their own borders. Small quantities 
of salt are also issued at special rates for use in recognized 
fish-curing yards, of which there are 15 iu North Kanara and 
14 in Ratnagiri. The quantity of fish cured annually amounts 
to about 184,000 maunds. 

The statistics of salt production and consumption in Sind 
in 1903—4 were: delivered, 275,000 maunds; imported, 
12,725 maunds ; consumed, 287,000 maunds; gross revenue 
lakhs; average consumption per head, 7*37 lb. There 
is one fish-curing yard in Sind, curing annually about 5,000 
maunds of fish. 

The excise revenue is derived from dudes, taxes, or fees 
levied on the manufacture and sale of country liquor, including 
toddy; the manufacture and sale of country liquors excised 
at rates leviable under the Indian Tariff Act; the sale of 
imported foreign liquors; the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating drugs other than opium as defined in the Abkari Act, 
the local consumption of opium. 

The revenue from country liquor, which forms by far the 
most important of these item^ is obtained by — 

(<*) ‘ The still-head duty, central distillery, and minimum 
guarantee system.’ — This system prevails everywhere except 
in the City and Island of Bombay, the cantonment of Deesa, 
and the Districts of Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, North Kanara 
(coast ialukas), Belgaum, Satara, Poona, Ahmadnagar, NSsik, 
and Khandesh. The exclusive privilege of manufacture and 
sale of country liquor in each District to which the system 
applies is farmed out to a contractor, who manufactures the 
spirit at a central distillery and pays a fixed still-head duty on 
passing it out for sale in his shops. The contractor pays 
nothing for the right of vend, but he has to furnish a ‘mini- 
mum guarantee,' that is, he undertakes that Government shall 
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deceive not less than a fixed sum each year on account of still- 
head duty on liquor issued from the distillery ; and he has 
thus a direct interest in the suppression of illicit distillation, 
and in the supply to the public from the central distillery 
of the quantity of liquor required for normal consumption. 
He is bound to sell spirit of authorized strengths only and 
within certain maximum prices prescribed. The rates of still- 
head duty varied in 1903-4 from 12 annas to Rs. 3-10 per 
gallon of spirit of 25° under proof, corresponding respectively 
to R. I and Rs. 4-13-4 per proof gallon, and from 6 annas 
to Rs. 1-14 per gallon of spirit of 60“ under proof. 

( 3 ) ‘The public or private distillery still-head duty and 
licence fee system.’ — Under this system, which obtains only 
in the City and Island of Bombay, the manufacture of country 
spirit is separated from sale and there is no monopoly of 
either. The number of shops for the sale of country spirit 
is flxed, and the vend licences are disposed of either by 
auction or on payment of fees assessed periodically by the 
Collector on the basis of actual sales. The vendors are at 
liberty to procure their liquor, on payment of the prescribed 
rates of still-head duty, from any of the private spirit distilleries 
at Uran or from the public toddy spirit distillery at Dadar. 
There are no restrictions in regard to maximum price. The 
rates of duty vary from Rs. i-i-ro per gallon of toddy spirit 
of 60° under proof to Rs. 2— r-6 per gallon of 25“ under proof. 
The duty per gallon of Uran spirit of any strength up to 
ro under proof is Rs. 4. 

A system in force in Thana, Kolaba, and Ratnagiri, and in 
the coast talukas of North Kanara District may be briefly 
described as a combination of these two systems. The rates 
of duty vary in different tracts from Rs. 2-5-4 to Rs. 3-8 
per proof gallon of mahua spirit, and from R. o-rr-r to 
Rs. 2-2-8 on toddy spirit 

(c) ‘Contract distilleiy and separate shop system.’ — This 
system has lately been introduced in the Districts of Belgaum, 
Poona, Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Khandesh, and Satara. Its main 
features are that the right of manufacture is separated from 
that of retail vend; the right of manufacture of spirit of 
specified strength at the Government central distilleries or at 
private distilleries, and of supply to retail vendors, is assigned 
on competitive tender; and the right of retail vend, subject 
to the purchased rates of duty, is put up to auction by shops 
separately, or by groups of shops, or by talukas. The rates 
of duty in 1903-4 varied from Rs. 3-10 in Satara to Rs. 4 
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in Poona, corresponding respectively to Rs. 4-1 w 
S“S ~4 pet proof gallon. 

{d) 'Contract distillery, separate shop, and minimum 
^arantecd revenue system.'— Under this system, which vias 
introduced into Khandesh in 1903 and subsequently inRssih 
the privilege of manufacturing spirit and supplying it to retail 
vendors is assigned to tenderers offering to supply spirit ol 
the sanctioned strengths at the lowest rates, while the right 
of retail vend in shops is disposed of by a system of tenders 
of minimum guarantee of duty. The rates of duty vary from 
I a annas to Rs. 2 per gallon of 25“ under proof, corresponding 
to R. I and Rs. 2-10-8 per proof gallon, and from 6 annas 
to R. r per gallon of 60® under proof. 

(tf) 'The lump-sum farming system.’— Under this system, 
which obtains only in the cantonment of Deesa, the right to 
import spirit from the town of Deesa, in Palanpur territoi)', 
and to sell it at one shop in the cantonment, is sold hy auction 
every year. No still-head duty is charged under this system. 

In 1903-4 the average incidence of abMri taxation was 
about 10 annas, and the consumption of country liiipit 
8 drams per head of population. The average revenue 
realized was Rs. 3-11-9 per proof gallon, of which Rs. 3-3-8 
represents still-head duty. The retail price of country liquor 
ranged from Rs. 1-2 per gallon upwards, according to 
strength. 

Toddy revenue is derived from a tax on the palms from 
which toddy is drawn, and licence fees for the right of vend. 


The rates charged per tree tapped vary materially in uiiicicm 
Districts. In all Districts except Nasik the sale of toddy is con- 
ducted under the separate licensing system, under which three 
kinds of licences are ordinarily allowed : namely, shop licences, 
tree-foot booth licences, and domestic consumption licences. 
Shop and tree-foot booth licences are granted on payment ot 
fixed fees — Rs. 10 in some Districts and Rs. 20 in others. 
Should there be more than one applicant fora shop, the right 
of sale is disposed of by auction. The domestic consumption 
icences, which are issued to owners of trees, are granted on 
payment of tree tax only. In Bombay Qty toddy shop licences 
are sold by auction or are granted on payment of fees assessed 
y the Collector. In Nasik District the exclusive right to supply 
n se toddy is granted to a farmer under the * minimum 
^aran ee system that is, the farmer has to pay tree tax on 

of total 

of such tax IS less than the amount of revenue guaranteed, he 
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has to make up the balance. The farmer has further to pay 
a fee of Rs. 15 for every shop opened by him. Maximum 
prices for the retail sale of toddy are fixed in all the Districts 
except Bombay City, where they apply only in the case of 
tree-foot booth licensees. 

There is one brewery in the Presidency, at Dapuri near Country 
Poona. The beer issued is excised at the tariff rate of one 
anna per gallon, and is sold along with imported liquors, at taiiff 
Rum is manufactured at a sugar refinery at Mundhwa near”^®®* 
Poona, and issued to the Commissariat department and for 
sale by foreign liquor shop-keepers; it also is excised at the 
tariff rate (Rs. 7 per proof galion)\ Rum, spirits of wine, 
and methylated spirits manufactured at the Rosa (ShShjahan- 
pur) distillery in the United Provinces and at the Aska and 
Nellikuppam distilleries in the Madras Presidency are occa- 
sionally imported into Bombay on payment of duty at the 
tariff rates, and are sold under licences for the vend of foreign 
imported spirits. 

The duty realized on spirits, wines, and liquors imported Foreign 
from foreign countries is credited to customs revenue (Im-'‘‘1“°”- 
perial), the figures for the Presidency proper being as shown 
below ; — 

Thousands of rupees. 

Avenige of ten years 18S1-90 • » . 13, ao 

„ „ 1891-1900 . . . 19,15 

In the year 1900-1 > 1,43 

, „ 1903-4 * 4.*6 

The duty realized on spirits, &c., imported into Sind in 1903-4 
amounted to nearly 8 lakhs. A small charge for the right 
of vend at shops, hotels, refreshment rooms, and travellers’ 
bungalows forms the excise revenue from this class of liquor. 

The maximum fee for such licences is fixed at Rs. 500, except 
in the City and Island of Bombay, where there is no 
maximum. 

The cultivation of hemp is restricted under the Bombay Intoxi- 
Abkari Act, as amended in 1901, to certain villages in the 
Khanapur taluka of Satara District, and in the Nevasa, 
Ahmadnagar, Rahuri, and Kopargaon talukas of Ahmadnagar 
District. Drugs manufactured in these talukas are stored in 
central and bonded warehouses. Duty at the following rates 
is levied on intoxicating drugs issued from these warehouses 
or imported from outside the Presidency : bhang, 8 annas per 
seer (about a lb.); ganja, Rs. 4 per seer; ckaras, Rs. 6 per 

* The Mnndbwa lefiacry is to be closed. 
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Seer (Rs. 2 prior to April i, 1904). The wholesale business 
is separated from the retail vend. Licences for wholesale 
vend are issued to persons approved by the Collector and the 
Commissioner of Abkari on payment of a fixed annual fee 
of Rs. 15. The privilege of retail vend is sold for each shop 
separately by public auction. Ganja comes to Bombay from 
the Central Provinces; bhang from the Punjab and the United 
Provinces ; eharas, through the Punjab, from Central Asia. 

The revenue under excise derived from the various sources 
mentioned above, for the two ten-year periods ending 1889-90 
and 1899-1900, and for each of the years 1900-1 and 1903-4, 
for the Presidency (excluding Aden, Bhiij, and Baroda), was, in 
thousands of rupees : — 



A\ erase revenne * 
for ten yean. 

ReAHtatioasm 


1880-1 to 
1889-90. 

iSpo-t to 
i899-s9oa 

1900-1. 

•903-4 

Conntty spirit and toddy 

66,72 

89.32 

85,19 

I, 02 ,C 9 

Rum, &C. , excised at tariff rates 

1 

1 43 

34 

9 ’ 

Vend fee on imported foreign 
liquors .... 

1 1,11 

( 1.13 

1.41 

1,69 

Intoxiciting drugs other than 
opium « « » « 

1.99 

3.85 

4.75 

4.94 

Opium 

11,4a 

12,39 

7, >4 

8,S» 

Miscellaneous • • 

9 + 

88 

73 

79 

Total gross revenue 

82,18 

78,65 

1,08,00 

99,56 

1,18,94 

Total net revenue . 

1,02,92 

95,07 

1,12,56 

Incidence of net revenue per 

tu. Q. p. 

Ra. n. p. 

Rs. B. p. 

Ri. a. p. 

head of population 

054 

061 

060 

0 7 1 


• Then Ganns nferto the year ending Jnly 31. 


The administration of the Excise department is similar to 
that which has been described in the case of opium. Some 
of the Native States have leased their excise revenue to the 
British Government for a period of years, in consideration of 
a sum paid annually in compensation, and these have been 
attached for excise purposes to the adjacent British Districts. 
Others work under the British system, while others again have 
agreed to maintain a shopless belt along the joint frontier. 

Foreign liquors are largely consumed in tosvns like Bombay, 
Poona, and Belgaum, where there is a numerous European, 
Eurasian, and PSrsI population ; and to a smaller extent by 
the higher classes of Hindus in large towns. Consumption 
has undoubtedly been extended by plague, the use of these 
liquors being considered a prophylactic. Spirit distilled from 
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mahud is consumed in all Districts, except Batnagiri, because 
this is the cheapest fermentable material. In Ratnagiri, 

Kanara (coast), the City of Bombay, and a part of Thana 
District, toddy spirit is largely used for the same reason ; but 
in this case habit has something to do ^vith the preference 
for this spirit. Bum or molasses spirit is used to a limited 
extent in Poona, Satara, Belgaum, and Dharvrar Districts. 

Toddy is consumed in almost all parts of the Presidency, 
especially in Surat, Thana, Belgaum, Bijapur, DhSrwar, and 
Poona, where a large number of palms are available. Of the 
intoxicating drugs, gdnja is principally used for smoking, 
particularly in Bombay, Poona, Ahmadabad, Surat, Khan- 
desh, and Kanara. Gdnja smoking is regarded as a protec- 
tion against cold, and the consumption is greatest during 
the cold season. Bhang is used in the form of drink and 
of sweetmeats, but more particularly as a drink, in the City of 
Bombay, in the Gujarat Districts, and in the Native States of 
Cutch and Kathiawar. The drinking of bhang is regarded as 
having a cooling efiect in hot weather. Charas, a very strong 
intoxicant, is used for smoking only in Bombay City and in 
AhmadSbad. Opium is largely consumed in Bombay, Poona, 
KhSndesh, the Gujarat Districts, and the Native States of 
Cutch and Klthi 5 w 5 r. The consumption is greatest among 
races which were originally resident in Central India or in 
tracts adjoining it. 

The efforts made by Government to restrict the consumption Efforts 
of liquors, intoxicating drugs, and opium may be summed up 
as follows : — ment to 

(1) Imposition on these articles of taxation as high as is 
compatible with the avoidance of illicit production or imporla- lion*.”™** 
tion; 

(2) Abolition of tbe outstill system, and concentration of 
the manufacture of spirits at central or private distilleries 
under the supervision of Government establishments; 

(3) Limitation of the number of places at which liquor or 
drugs can be purchased, with due regard to the ciicumstances 
of each locality ; 

(4) Limitation of the quantity of liquor or drugs which may 
be legally transported or possessed ; and 

(5) Employment of preventive establishments to check pro- 
duction and smuggling. 

The general feeling of the public on the subject of intoxi- 
cants Is adverse to their use, and there is a tendency to assume 
that the policy of Government encourages consumption. The 
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secular cduaition provided by the State undoubtedly has this 
effect, by weakening social and religious influences, and the 
example of Europe.ins leads the educated classes towards the 
consumption of foreign liquors. These cficcts arc generally 
deplored. At the same time native publicisU are apt to forget 
tluit fermented and distilled liquors, as well as opium and 
into.\icating dnigs, b.ave .aUvays been freely used in India. The 
existing system is entirely defensible in principle; and stanch 
advocates of temperance among the natives themselves admit 
that over targe areas, and for large classes of the population 
the use of a narcotic stimulant of some kind is actually neces 
sary owing to climatic reasons and the conditions under which 
life has to be lived. There is no doubt room for improvement 
in detail, and the attention of Government is steadily directed 
to this — one of the most diflicult problems with which it 
has to deal. 

In 1S94 the taxation of imported cotton goods at 5 per cent. 
WMs accompanied by the p.nssing of an Act imposing a simibr 
tax on locally produced cotton goods. In 1895 the tax was 
replaced by one of 3J per cent, on cotton fabrics, whether 
imported or locally produced by machinery, yarns being duty- 
free. The excise or local duty is collected, through the agency 
of the Bombay Custom House, by an assessment on monthly 
returns of cotton fabrics issued from the mills. The total 
net revenue derived from this source is 17 lakhs, the annual 
taxable output being nearly 113,000,000 pounds of cloth. A 
rebate of the full duty is allowed on cloth eueported to foreign 
countries. 

The stamp revenue is collected under the authority of the 
Court Fees Act and the Stamp Act, which are uniform for all 
India and arc described in Vol. IV, chap. viii. The revenue 
from judicial and non-judicial stamps during the last twenty 
yc-irs has been, in thousands of rupees 



18S0-1. 

i89c>>i. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

Judicial . . , 

Non-judicial . . 

Total 

3 a ,99 

18,7* 

*9.79 

» 3.77 

SSiCS 

* 5 ,** 

3.‘!.09 

* 6,39 

41 . 7 * 

53 > 5 <> 

58,90 

61,48 


The sales of stamps of all descriptions are steadily increas- 
ing in normal years. In 1900-1 the prevalence of widespread 
famine caused a slight falling-off in the sale of court-fee or 
judicial stamps ; but the decline was only temporary, and the 
sales have since recovered and exceeded their former volume. 
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The Income-tax revenue is collected under an Act applying Income 
to the whole of India, and is described in Vol. IV, chap. ^iii. 

In Bombay City a special Collector is appointed for assessing 
and collecting the revenue; elsewhere the duty is entrusted 
to the ordinary revenue staff. The net annual revenue since 
the tax was introduced has been as follows, in thousands of 
rupees: (five years ending 1890) 34,24, (ten years ending 1900) 

38,59, (1900-1) 38,62. Of tile total of 361^ lakhs collected in 
1903-4, 21^ lakhs, or 59 per cent., was levied in Bombay 
City, which contributes nearly one-tenth of the yield of the 
tax for the whole of India. In the Presidency the incidence 
of the tax is about 3 annas per head, while the average number 
of assessees per 1,000 of population is 4. 

The customs administration of the Presidency (excluding Customs. 
Sind) is in charge of a Collector for Bombay, and a second 
Collector, who is also the Collector of Salt, for the smaller 
ports of the Presidency. In Sind there is a Collector of 
Customs at Karachi, subordinate to the Commissioner in 
Sind. A large preventive staff, under numerous Assistant 
Collectors of Salt and Customs, is maintained to patrol and 
guard the long coast-line, as well as the land frontier over- 
looking the Portuguese possessions and the Native States of 
Northern Gujarat. Most of the dutiable articles imported 
pass through Bombay. Castle Rock on the Goa frontier is, 
however, a customs post of increasing importance, owing to the 
recent growth of direct trade between Marmagao and Europe. 

The respective share of the customs revenue of the Presidency 
collected at these several points in 1903-4 was: Bombay, 

174 lakhs; Karachi, 33 lakhs; land posts and minor ports, 

2^ lakhs. In 1904 the Kathiawar frontier line was opened, 
with a chief customs station at Viramgam. In 1882 the duties 
on imported goods not falling under special categories, such as 
arms, salt, and liquors, were abolished, to be replaced in March, 

1894, with the exception of cotton goods, which were not 
restored to the dutiable list till the end of that year. The 
cost of collecting the customs duties amounts to 4 per cent, on 
the total receipts. The chief items are derived (1903-4) from 
cotton goods, hardware and metals, oil, sugar, and liquors, 
as follows: cotton goods, 35 lakhs; hardware and metals, 

46 lakhs ; oil, 18 lakhs ; sugar, 20 lakhs ; and liquors, 32 lakhs. 

In most cases the import duty amounts to 5 per cent, on the 
value. Cotton goods are admitted at 3^ per cent., and arms 
and liquors pay at higher rates. There is an export duty of 
5 per cent, on all rice exported, yielding over 4J lakhs. With 
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a view to stimulating local industries, coal and machineiyate 
allowed to be imported free. Dutiable goods reecported 
within three years are, on satisfactory proof of identity and 
of payment of duty, granted a drawback amounting to wen 
eighths of the duty paid. Table VIII, showing the annual 
yield of the import duties on the chief articles imported into 
the Bombay Presidency since 1895, when the tariff was put on 
its present basis, and the total yield for the same years, will be 
found on p. 141. 

Local self- Local control over certain branches of the administration 

men™* secured by the constitution of local boards and munia- 
palities, the former exercising authority over a District or a 
tSluka, and the latter being entrusted with the care of a dty 
or town. These local committees are composed of members 
either nominated by Government or elected by the people, 
who are empowered to expend the funds at their disposal on 
education, sanitation, the construction of roads and tanks, the 
prevention of nuisances, and generally in improving the area 
committed to their charge. 

DlEtrict Each District has a District board, which receives the pro- 
ceeds of a cess amounting to one anna in the rupee on all 
land revenue in the District, all toll and ferry funds, and some 
minor items. One-third of the funds thus received must be 
spent on education j but the board is otherwise free to direct 
the expenditure of its funds as it pleases, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the law constituting the boards. The Dbtrict 
boards make over a part of their revenues to the taluha hoards, 
who may expend it on similar works within the limits of the 
iaiuka. The origin of these committees dates from 1863, 
when the Bombay Government sanctioned the establishment 
of Local funds for the promotion of education in rural Districts 
and the construction or repair of local roads. The District 
committees were to consist of the principal Government officers 
of the District, and other members to be selected by the 
Collector. Tdluka committees were to be composed of the 
Collector, the subdivisional officer, the mSmlatdSr, and three 
or more members nominated by the Collector. This system 
was for a few years carried out without the aid of legislation; 
but as it was subsequently found necessary to legalize the levy 
of the local cess, Bombay Act VIII of 1865 and Act III of 
I 69 were passed for this purpose, the former being applicable 
to Stnd, the latter to the remainder of the Presidency. I" 
I 84 a new Act (I of 1884), styled the District Local Boards 
Act, placed th«e committees on a more popular basis. The 
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laluka board, which is the unit of rural self-government, thence- 
forth consisted of an equal number of elected and nominated 
members, excluding the president. The right of voting at 
elections was conferred on honorary magistrates, revenue or 
police paiek, landholders paying at least Rs. 48 assessment, 
owners of immovable property worth Rs. 5,000, persons with a 
yearly income of Rs. 500, and pensioners on Rs. 50 and over 
a month. Holders of alienated villages, and municipalities of 
5,000 inhabitants and over, could also return members to these 
boards. The District board was to consist of certain nominated 
members and of members elected by tSluka boards, by munici- 
palities with a population of not less than 18,000 inhabitants, 
and by the holders of alienated villages. Usually the Collector 
is president of the District board thus constituted, while his 
Assistants preside over tahika boards in their charges. The 
vice-president may be either an official or an unofficial member, 
and is elected by the board. The number of local boards as 
thus constituted was 231 in 1903-4 : namely, 46 in the Northern 
Division, 72 in the Central, 56 in the Southern, and 57 in 
Sind. They contained 32 ex-officio members, r,94r nominated 
and t,6oo elected members. The taxation raised by these 
boards on a population of more than 17 millions averages 
4«4 annas per head, and they had in 1903-4 an aggregate 
income of 48 lakhs. The chief items of expenditure are 
education and public works, to which over two-thirds of their 
income is devoted. The boards are called on to contribute, 
to the extent of their capacity, to the cost of famine relief 
measures, or to the suppression of dangerous epidemics in the 
area under their control. 

The origin of municipal government in the Presidency out- ^runici- 
side Bombay City is Act XXVI of 1850, which permitted P“lhics. 
the establishment of municipalities in towns where the people 
applied for them, and restricted the expenditure of money 
raised by such bodies to the making and repair of public 
streets, drains, tanks, &c., and the prevention of nuisances. 

In 1862 further legislation empowered municipalities to spend 
money on dispensaries, hospitals, schools, and road-watering, 
and by the same Act the Government received the power to 
coerce recalcitrant municipalities into carrying out measures 
urgently needed. In the course of twenty years the Act of 
1850 was taken advantage of by only 96 towns, the population 
of urban areas being generally unwilling to submit to municipal 
taxation and control. An Act (VI of r873) was therefore 
passed dividing municipalities into city and town municipalities, 

so. 1. r 
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the executive power in the former being entrusted to the 
municipal commissioners as a body, and in the latter to the 
president, vice-president, and chairman. The elective franchise 
could be granted to city municipalities, and a tovm municipality 
could receive this privilege where the residents showed sui- 
cient public spirit to justify the measure. In 1882 the conlrd 
of local elementary education was given to munidpalities. In 
1884 a new Act (II of 1884) uus passed, abolishing the former 
distinction between city and town municipalities and extending 
the elective element The municipal law in the province of 
Sind was at the same time placed on the same footing as that 
of the Presidency proper. In igoi a further enactment (III of 
1901) enlarged the powers of municipalities, and reestablished 
their division into city and town corporations. The former ate 
allowed to appoint executive officers with extensive function^ 
and to possess wider powers for dealing with the recovery of 
taxes, the construction of new buildings, and outbreaks of 
epidemic disease. By this Act rates may be levied in certan 
areas which do not possess municipalities, the proceeds being 
devoted to the same objects as those for which murridial 
taxation is raised. Excluding Bombay City, there were 165 
municipal towns in the Presidency in 1903-4. Of these, only 
4 have a population of over 100,000, and 69 have a population 
exceeding 10,000. Of the total of 2,252 members, 473 ate 
ex officio, 88 1 are elected, and 898 nominated by Government. 
The population of municipal areas is 2,380,748, from ^hich 
taxation amounting to 39 lakhs is levied, at an averse of 
Rs. 1-10-7 per head. The total municipal income is over 
71 lakhs, and the chief items of expenditure are consetvaticy 
and education. Administration and the cost of collecting 
taxes involve a charge of 8 per cent, on the total income. 
Tables IX and X on p. 142 show further finandal details for 
District boards and municipalities for the average of the tea 
years ending 1900, and for 1900-1 and 1903-4. 

It would be difficult to assert that the result of the establish 
ment of these numerous local bodies has been to develop in 
any marked degree civic ardour for local affairs, or a sense 
of responsibility regarding the expenditure of the proceeds of 
local taxation. In many cases the ear-marking of one-third 
of the total income for expenditure on education, and the very 
large share of the balance that must necessarily be devoted to 
establishment charges and the upkeep of roads, leaves little scope 
for the exercise of the power of control that members possess ; 
and this necessarily diminishes the interest that the control of 
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local afTairs might otherwise inspire. The sj’stem is, however, 
of educative value, inasmuch as it accustoms the people to the 
working of popular institutions. 

The Presidency contains three Port Trusts — at Bombay, Port 
Karachi, and Aden. Of these, the Bombay Port Trust, con- Trxjsis. 
stituted in 1873, consists of 13 members, partly nominated by 
Government and partly elected by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The port of Karachi was entrusted to a Harbour Board in 
1880, which was subsequently created a Port Trust on the 
lines of the similar body in Bomb.ay. The Aden Trust dates 
from 18S9. The Trusts are in charge of the wharves, docks, 
harbour, lights, &c., and are charged with the duty of providing 
conveniences for the trade and shipping of the ports. 

During recent 5’ears the income and expenditure of these 
Trusts has been, in thousands of rupees : — 
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Among works of importance carried out by these bodies are 
the Prince’s Dock, the hlercwether Dry Dock, and the Victoria 
Dock at Bombay, and the new docks at Bombay still in course 
of construction. 

The Public Works department is controlled by two Chief Pnblic 
Bngincers, who arc also secretaries to Government, by Superin- 
tending Engineers in charge of dinsions. Executive Engineers 
in charge of Districts, and such Assistant Engineers as may 
be required by the circumstances of the case. The ofllccrs 
deal with all classes of public works, but additional Executive 
Engineers are in some instances posted to take charge of 
important irrigation works. The staff in 1905 consisted of 2 
Chief Engineers, 5 Superintending 'Engineers, excluding the 
Sanitary Engineer and Consulting Architect to Government, 
who is a temporary ofliccr, 33 Executive Engineers, and 44 
Assistants. There were also one apprentice .and one Executive 
Engineer lent by the Government of India. Six leinpor.ary 
Engineers are under three to five years’ covenant, and twelve 
under yearly sanction. The department is concerned with the 
construction and maintenance of all works, such ns roads, 
bridges, hospitals, offices, irrigation rescr%’oirs, canals, .and the 
like, that arc too costly and important to entrust to the pro- 
fessional staff of local bodies; it also checks the plans and 
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estimates of all but the most insigniiicant works undertaken bv 
those bodies. The Executive En^neer is, moreover, a member 
of each District board. 

Iriig.'Uion Ih 1 88 1 the total expenditure of the Bombay Public Works 

works. department, exclusive of irrigation, was about 64 takbs 
During the ten years ending 1900, the average was 1*3 lakhs' 
and in 190^-4 the expenditure was 71 lakhs. Apart from the 
maintenance Of the roads, irrigation works, and buildings 
already in existence at the commencement of this period, the 
expenditure of the department has been devoted to original 
works, of which the most costly, and the most important in 
developing the resources of the country, are water storage and 
irrigation works. Chief of these is the Jamrao Canal in Thar 
and Farkar District, constructed at a cost of 66 lakhs, which 
has opened a hitherto uncultivated tract to settlers from other 
parts of the province of Sind and from the Punjab. A like 
expenditure incurred on the Mutha^Canal in Poona District 
has rendered the water of the Mutha river available for cultiva- 
tion, while the Nira Canal in the south-east of the same District 
cost 54 lakhs in construction. At Goklk, in Belgaum District, 
the waters of the Ghatprabha river have been impounded by 
a masonry dam, and made available for the working of the 
Gok^ cotton-mills, as well as for the irrigation of the land in 
the vicinity. This work, which is capable of extension when 
required, has so far cost 13 lakhs. At Mhasvad in Satan and 
at Ekruk in Sholapur irrigation tanks have been constructed at 
a cost of 20 and J2 lakhs respectively. Numerous smaller 
irrigation works, among which may be mentioned the Jamda 
canal in Khandesh, the Kistna ^nnal in Sstara, and the 
reservoirs at Kapurvadi in Ahmadnagar, at Ashti in Sholapur, 
and at Vaghad in Nasik stand to the credit of the Public 
Works department It has also carried out many large 
schemes for improving the water-supply of the cities. Chief of 
these are the Surat and Kirkee water-supply schemes, costing 
9J and lakhs respectively. The expenditure of the depart- 
ment on irrigation in 1 880-1 was 21 lakhs, the average for the 
ten years ending 1900 was 36 lakhs, and 52 lakhs was spent in 
1903-4. 

Koads and As funds are araiiable, the construction of fresh trunk and 

buildings, feeder-roads is undertaken either by the department or by local 
boards ; but progress in this direction is retarded by the 
necessity of providing for the subsequent upkeep of such works, 
on which the wear and tear of monsoon rainfall is very heavy. 
Hospitals, lunatic asylums, school-houses, offices for Govern- 
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ment business, and lighthouses help, with an occasional 
drainage scheme, to fill the rest of the public works programme. 

The more costly works of these descriptions undertaken in the 
Presidency during recent years are the following : — 

Roads, — From Belgaum to the port of Vengurla, 78 miles ; 
from Godhra to Dohad, 43 miles ; from Mahad to Maha- 
baleshu’ar via the FitzGerald 36 miles; from Kolhapur to 
Ratnagiri via the Amba gMt, 82 miles; from Nadiad to 
Kapadvanj, 27 miles; from Gokak to Nargund, 50 miles. 

Hospitals, — The Bai Motlibai and the Sir Dinshaw 

Manekjl Hospitals in Bombay, a military hospital at Ahmad- 
abad, and a civil hospital at Aden. 

JLunaiic Asylums. — At Navap.lda near Th5na and at 
Ratnagiri. 

Schools. — The Elphinstone College and High School in 
Bombay, the training college at Dharwar, and the Gujarat 
College at Ahmadabad. 

Among other buildings may be noted the High Court (cost 
17 lakhs) and Small Cause Court in Bombay; the Bombay 
police courts ; the treasury and courthouse at Aden ; and the 
new Rock lighthouse at Vengurla. 

Since 1884 the chief water-supply and drainage works Larj*c 
undertaken by the municipalities of the Presidency have ***' 
been : — 

The Tansa water- works in Bombay (cost 150 lakhs) ; the 
drainage of Bombay City (8 lakhs); the Hubli water-works 
(5 lakhs) ; the AhmadSbad water-works (4 lakhs) ; and the 
Surat supply scheme. 

The total number of troops stationed within the Presidency Army, 
on June r, 1904, was 22,008, of whom 9,215 were British, and 
12,793 belonged to the Native army. 

Bombay Presidency, except Aden, is garrisoned by the 
Quetta, Mhow, and Poona divisions of the Western (now 
Southern Command, of which the troops at Aden form an 
independent brigade. The military stations in 1904 were : — 

■Quetta Division. 

Hyderabad. Karachi. Sukkur. 

Jacobabad. Manora. 

Mhow Division. 

Ahmadabad. Deesa. Rajkot. 

BhDj. Palanpur. 
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PohnA Division. 

Ahmadnagar. Deolali. Khandita. Putandhir. 

Belgaum. Hubli. Kirkee. Ssinr ^ 

Bombay. Igatpuri. Poona. SitQr. 

Aden Brigade. 

Aden ; Perim ; Shaikh Othman. 


Bombay and Karachi possess arsenals, and Kitkee an 
ammunition factory. A gun-carriage factory hitherto located 
at Poona has recently been closed. 

The Volunteers of the Presidency, with head-quarters at 
Bombay, Poona, Karachi, Belgaum, Hubli, and several other 
smaller stations, numbered 3,594 i*' 1904, of whom 352 \tete 
artillery and 65 were light horse or mounted rifles. 

Many of the Native States maintain small bodies of troops; 


the principal are : — 

Kolhapur . 
Cutch . 
Navanagar . 
Junagarh . 
nhaunagar . 
SSvantvad! • 
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Cqraliy. 
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* Iqeludes a small Toice of artlllcy. 

The Bombay police consists of several distinct forces t the 
regular District police, the Bombay City police, the railray 
police, and the village watch. The last-mentioned body is 
maintained only in certain parts of the country, and at the 
expense of the villagers. The Bombay City police is described 
in the article on Bombay City. The District police is a sti- 
pendiary force divided into grades, beginning with constables 
on Rs. 7 a month. TSlukas and Districts are in charge of 
chief constables and a District Superintendent respecdvely, 
between whom are placed inspectors, and, occasionally. Assis- 
tant Superintendents. Chief constables thus correspond to 
sub-inspectors in other parts of India. The District Magistrate 
controls the police administration of the District, subject to 
the orders of the Commissioner, and uniformity in matters of 
routine is ensured by the appointment of an Inspector-General 
for the Presidency (excluding Sind). A part of the District 
police force are armed, and employed in guarding jails and 
treasuries, or escorting prisoners and treasure. In 1904 the 
District force consisted of 17,173 men, of whom 12,107 were 
armed. The proportion of the police to area and population is 
determined by local conditions. The Northern Division has 
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one policeman to every 4 square miles and 1,064 persons ; the 
Central Division, one to 9 square miles and 1,477 inhabitants ; 
the Southern Division, one to 9 square miles and 1,934 inhabi- 
tants ; and Sind, one to 16 square miles and 1,076 inhabitants. 

About 1,000 of the police are mounted, mainly for service as 
orderlies. 

Under native rule, District police were unknown ; and the Police 
responsibility for detecting crime rested entirely on the village 
until the days of Nana Famatns, when inspectors {tapasnajHs) native rule, 
were appointed to discover offences. The patel tvas respon- 
sible for the police of his village. His responsible assistant 
was the village watchman (fnahar), whose duties were to keep 
watch at night, to find out all arrivals and departures, watch all 
strangers, and report all suspicious persons to the headman. 

The watchman was also hound to know the character of each 
man in the village ; and when a theft was committed within 
village bounds, it was his business to find the thief. He rvas 
enabled to do this by his early habits of inquisitiveness and 
observation, as well as by the nature of his allowance, which, 
being partly a small share of the grain and similar properly 
belonging to each house, required him always to be on the 
watch to ascertain his fees, and always in motion to gather 
them. When a theft or robbery obcurred, the watchman began 
his inquiries and researches. It was very common for him to 
track a thief by his footsteps ; and if he did this to another 
village so as to satisfy the watchman there, or if he otherwise 
traced the property to an adjoining village, his responsibility 
ended. It then became the duty of a watchman of the new 
village to take up the pursuit. The last village to which the 
thief had been clearly traced became answerable for the 
property stolen, which would otherwise have had to be ac- 
counted for by the village where the robbery was committed. 

The watchman was obliged to make up this amount as far as 
his means went, and the remainder was levied on the whole 
village. Only in particular cases was the restoration of the 
value of the property insisted on to its full extent. Some fine 
was generally levied ; and neglect or connivance was punished 
by transferring the grant or inatn of the patel or the watchman 
to his nearest relation, by fine, hy imprisonment in irons,, or 
by severe corporal punishment. This responsibility was neces- 
sary, as, besides the usual temptation to neglect, the watchman 
was himself a thief, and the patel was disposed to harbour 
thieves with a view to share their profits. 

The village watch do not receive regular monthly pay. They 
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are controlled by the village headman or pm, otiwhomfe 
the duty of calling in the District police when crimes are iom 
mitted. His subordinates guard the village and assist in the 
apprehension of offenders. The pattl and his assistants ue 
important features in the machinery for detecting crime, and 
the success of the District police in that direction largely 
depends on the amount of assistance received from them. In 
the Deccan these village watchmen are recruited from the 
RSmosis, who were formerly a criminal and mafandi ng tribe. 
Each village possesses five or more of these men^ who are pad 
in kind and occasionally have a portion of the village lands 
assigned to them. RSmosis are also employed in towns as 
night-watchmen for offices and dwelling-houses, and in this 
capacity they form a recognized division of the town police. 
Pauls are still permitted in certain instances to investigate and 
punish petty offences without the intervention 'of the District 
police. In Sind there are no village police, their place being 
taken by the zamlndars, whose assistance is of great value in 
the detection of crime. The employment of paps or pro- 
fessional trackers is common. They are skilful in their worh, 
and are rewarded by gifts from the otvnefs of stolen animals, 
or payments by the community. 

The office of Inspector-General of Police has two special 
branches, dealing with criminal investigation and criminal 
identification. The former was organized in 1901 for the 
detection of serious crime the ramifications of which extend 
beyond the limits of one District. The latter records and 
traces the identity of criminals by means of thumb-marks and 
finger-tip impressions. A special police organization exists in 
connexion with the railways of the Presidency. Each of the 
principal lines- is organized like a District, under a Superinten- 
dent, who is directly subordinate to the Inspector-General, and 
is employed in travelling along the line, inspecting platform 
constables, and investigating crimes. 

In cantonments the military authorities provide a small 
number of military policemen to assist the local police force in 
the maintenance of order in cases where military offenders arc 
concerned. The control of this staff rests with the military 
authorities. The strength of the various grades of the police 
m the last twenty years, and the result of the work of the ' 
force, are shown in Tables XI and XII on p. 143. 

n 1904 the total force in the Presidency, including railways 
excluding the City of Bombay, was 22,380 
officers and men, and cost 45 l.-iVhc , 
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While this article was passing through the press the force Reorgani- 
was reorganized, the principal changes being the appointment 
of Deputy-Inspectors-General for Sind, for the rest of the 
Presidency, which has been divided into two ranges, for rail- 
ways, and for crime j the appointment of Deputy-Superinten- 
dents of police; and an increase in the numbers and salaries 
in the lower ^ades. The control and direction of the police 
still rest primarily with the District Magistrates, while the 
control formerly exercised by Commissioners of Divisions haS 
practically been transferred to the Inspector-General. 

Statistics relating to the jails of the Presidency will be found Jails, 
in Table XIII on p. T43. The Jail department is under the 
administration of an Inspector-General, who ordinarily belongs 
to the Indian Medical Service. A full-time Superintendent is 
employed at each of the three Central jails — at Hyderabad, 
AhmadSbad, and Yeraoda ; the District jails are in charge 
either of full-time civil officers who are not medical men or of 
civil surgeons aa additional charges, and lock-ups are under 
local magistrates. Of the District jails, those at Thana and 
Aden, as also the House of Correction and the common prison 
at Bombay, are known as special jails, as they accommodate 
long-term prisoners. Excepting Aden, each of these has a full- 
time Superintendent. The most prevalent diseases of the 
prison population are intermittent fever, diarrhoea, dysenter)’, 
and pneumonia. Numerous industries are carried on in the 
jails, the chief of which are the weaving of cotton goods, such 
as jail clothing, coaise cloth, towels, and darts ; carpet-making ; 
basket-work ; and printing. The out-turn is sold to the general 
public at rates which usually exceed the’ ordinary market prices ; 
but the excellence of the articles ensures a regular demand for 
them. Numerous articles are also supplied direct to Govern- 
ment departments, while a printing press at the Poona Central 
jail, started in 1900, relieves the Government Press in Bombay 
of much routine printing. 

The Presidency contains two reformatories, one at Bombay Refoima- 
and one at Poona. Both are under the control of the Educa- 
tional department. The latter is classed as an Industrial school. 

In 1904 there were 380 inmates in these institutions, receiving 
instruction in agriculture or industries. 

Under native rule craftsmen were taught their arts at home Education, 
by their fathers, while traders and secular Brahmans learnt to 
read, write, and cast accounts in private schools. Higher 
education was represented by Sanskrit pathsdlas and Muham- 
madan madrasas, which often shared in religious endowments. 
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The later Peshwas held a yearly distribution of gifts (rfoir&sa) 

to learned Brahmans, which at last took the form of indis- 
criminate alms-giving, and cost five lakhs a year. The British 
conquest of the Deccan was followed by the opening of many 
missionary schools and by the organization, under the guidance 
of Mountstuart Elpbinstone, of a system of Government <a» h < M is 
in the Districts. In 1S21 a part of the dakshina grant vas 
devoted to the creation of a Sanskrit College at Poona, vthich 
aftenvards grew into the existing Deccan College, and in 1827 
a large sum was raised by subscription to found the Elpbinstone 
College at Bombay. ■ In 1840 a Board of Education vas 
created, which, under the influence of Sir Erskine Perry 
(1843-52), devoted itself chiefly to improving the teaching of 
English, in the hope that the love of knowledge would filter 
down from the higher classes to the lower. The Grant Medical 
College was opened in 1845, and the Poona College of Science 
grew out of an engineering school founded in 1854. The 
Board of Education was abolished in 1855 on the constitution 
of the existing Educational department, to carry out the polity 
of Sir Charles Wood’s famous dispatch of 1854. The Bombay 
University was established in 1857. The establishment of 
public primary schools by the local boards under the guidance 
of the Educational department dates from the levy in 1863 of 
the Local fund cess, one-tbird of which is set aside for educa- 
tion. In 1884 the burden of supporting primary schools in 
municipal towns was transferred from the local boards to the 
municipalities. Soon afterwards the system of grants in aid of 
private effort was greatly expanded in accordance with the 
views of the Education Commission. 

The Educational department is administered by a Director, 
who has under him an Inspector in each Division and a Deputy- 
Inspector, with assistants, in each District. These officers 
inspect nil schools that receive state aid, and also administer 
the public primary schools supported by local boards. The 
Director and three of the Inspectors are recruited from England, 
while the other Inspector belongs to the Provincial service, Md 
the deputies and ^eir assistants to the Subordinate service. 
Two Inspectresses of Girls’ Schools, recruited from England, 
have lately been added. The Government maintains two Arts 
colleges, one Medical college, and a College of Science, the 
teaching staff of which includes twenty-one professors recruited 
from England and fourteen belonging to the Provincial service. 
The Government also maintains in Bombay and at .the 
head-qu.arters of each District (except Ahmadnagar, Kolaba, 
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I^rkana, Thar and Parkar, and Upper Sind Frontier) a 
high school as a model secondary institution. Three head 
masters of high schools are recruited from England, and 
the rest belong to either the Provincial or the Subordinate 
service. 

The Bombay University up to 1905 was a body corporate Univereiiy 
consisting of the Chancellor, who was the Governor of the 
Presidency for the time being, the Vice-Chancellor, appointed 
by Government for a term of two years, and a Senate of about 
280 Fellows, nominated by Government of its own motion, or, 
in the case of two appointments every year, on the recom- 
mendation of the University. Under the new constitution 
introduced by Act VIII of 1904 the total number of Fellows 
is no, of whom not more than 10 are ex-officio Fellows and 
the remainder are styled Ordinary Fellows. Of the Ordinary 
Fellows ten are elected by the Graduates, ten by the Faculties, 
and the rest are nominated by the Chancellor. At least two- 
thirds of the total number of Fellows elected by the Faculties 
or nominated by the Chancellor must be persons following the 
profession of education. The executive government of the 
University vests in the Syndicate, which is composed of 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruction, and 
not less than seven or more than fifteen ex-officio or Ordinary 
Fellows elected by the Senate or Faculties. The Senate, or 
general body of Fellows, is the legislative authority of the Uni- 
versity. The function of the University has hitherto been to 
ascertain, by means of examination, the persons coming from 
affiliated colleges who have acquired proficiency in different 
branches of literature, science or art, and to reward them by 
academical degrees as evidence of their respective attainments. 

Under the new Universities Act, it will be able to provide for 
direct higher instruction and to exercise a closer supervision 
over its colleges. The degrees given are those of Bachelor 
and Master of Arts (B.A., M.A.) and Bachelor of Science 
(B.Sc.); in Law, that of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.); in Medicine, 

Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) and Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery (L.M. & S.); in Agriculture, that of Licentiate in 
Agriculture (L.Ag.) ; and in Civil Engineering, those of Licen- 
tiate of Civil Engineering (L.C.E.) and Master of Civil En- 
gineering (M.C.E.). Of the ten Arts colleges, excluding 
Baroda, affiliated to the University, all but one (the Rajaram 
College at Kolhapur) teach the full degree course for B.A. ; 
and the B.Sc. classes (full degree) are taught at the Elphinstone, 

"Wilson, St. Xavier’s, and Fergusson Colleges. There are also 
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B.Sc. classy at the Giant Medical College at Bombay aod ihe 
College of Science at Poona. The Government Law Scboo' 
Bombay, educates up to the full LL.B. standard, while six hw 
classes attached to Arts colleges teach up to the first LLB. 
examination only. The Grant Medical College, Bombay 
teaches the full course; and the College of Science atPoom 
teaches the agricultural and engineering courses. Of the Arts 
colleges, two are maintained by Government and four by Native 
States, including one in the State of Baroda; and all the rest 
two of which belong to missionary bodies while the other three 
ate managed by committees, receive aid from the Government. 
There are no purely private proprietary colleges. The most 
important Arts colleges are the Elphinstone, Wilson, and St. 
Xavier’s Collies in Bombay, and the Deccan and Fergusson 
Colleges at Poona. The total expenditure of the Univeisily 
in 1903-4 amounted to about lakhs, which was more than 
covered by fee^ &c. 

Candidates for the B.A. degree are required to have attended 
an affiliated college for eight terms (four years). A similar 
course is required for the B.Sc. degree, while for the LC.E. 
and L Ag. degrees one year in an Arts college followed by 
three years in a Science college, and one year in an Arts college 
followed by two years in a Science college, are respectively re- 
quired. Four years in a Medical college are necessary for a can- 
didate for the L.M. & S. degree, and the M.D. degree can be 
conferred only on those who have graduated in both Medicine 
and Arts (eight years). A two years’ course is required from 
the candidate for the LL.B. degree. The M. A. degree can be 
obtained at any time, usually one year, after graduating in Arts. 
Hostels for resident students are attached to every college, 
except St. Xavier’s in Bombay and the JunSgarh and Bhaunagar 
colleges in Kathiawar. 


The other examinations conducted 'by the Bombay Uni- 
versity are the matriculation (the entrance examination for Arts 
and Medical courses), previous (the first examination in Arts 
and the qualifying examination for Agriculture and Engineering 
courses), intermediate Arts and intermediate Science examina- 
rions; iri law, first LL.B. In Medicine, Agriculture, and 
Engineering, there are first and second examinations before 
appearing for the degree examination of the course. 

The normal type of secondary education is a course of seven 
standards, m all of which, except the first three, English is the 
me luin o instruction and the leading subject studied. This 
course leads up to the University matriculation or the school 
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iinal examination', the two courses bifurcating after the fifth 
standard. They differ in that for the school final course a 
number of optional subjects are prescribed, out of which two 
have to be taken, with compulsory English, a second language, 
and arithmetic. Of the secondary schools for boys in the 
Presidency (1903—4), 106 are high schools and ^18 middle or 
Anglo-vernacular schools teaching the first three standards 
only, 26 are maintained by Government and 113 by Native 
States, while 209 (of which 68 are maintained by municipalities 
or local boards and 141 are under private management) receive 
Government grants-in-aid and 76 are unaided. The Govern- 
ment grant-in-aid for any year is fixed at one-third of the total 
expenditure of the school in the previous year, and may in no 
case exceed one-half the local assets of the school. The grant 
is reducible to one-fourth or one-fifth of the expenditure, 
according to the efficiency of the school. Of the male popu- 
lation of school-going age, 2*2 per cent, attended public secon- 
dary schools in 1903—4. The progress made in secondary 
education during the last twenty years is shown in the follow- 
ing table : — 



Kamher of 
public 
institutions. 

Sctiolars. 

Males, 

Fcznales. 

1880-1 


393 

30,038 

i >334 

1890-1 . 

• 

403 

37 t$> 4 * 

3.773 

1900-1 

• 

484 

42.SS4 

6.074 

1903-4 • 

• 

49a 

40,987 

6.035 


’ Primary schools are of two types, one of which teaches a Primary 
course of seven standards that aims at giving a complete 
vernacular education, while the other has a course of live 
simpler standards devised to meet the needs of the cultivating 
classes. The transition to secondary education occurs after 
the fourth standard of the full vernacular course. The majority 
of the schools of both types are maintained by District or 
municipal boards. In 1903-4 Government maintained xi 
primary schools for boys. District and municipal boards 4,729, 
and Native States 2,060, while 1,534 schools under private 
management received Government aid and 118 were unaided. 

The District board schools are administered by the Educa- 
tional department, and, like the municipal and the more effi- 
cient aided schools, receive grants equal to one-half of their 
expenditure, and teach the Government standards. A certain 
' Since 1904 this examination has been conducted by the Educational 
department, and the course was altered in 1906. 
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number of indigenous schools receive small lump gmnts, in the 
hope that they may grow into primary schools of the Govern- 
ment type. Of the male population of school-going age, 19.8 
per cent attended public primary schools in 1903-4. qj 
iSi 77 S masters employed in public primatj’ schools, 4,101 ate 
head masters-who have passed through a training pntiPgp_ 
are untrained head masters, 1,564 are trained assistants,’ 3,887 
assistants have passed the public service certificate 
tion, and the remainder (3,459) are untrained and unpassed 
assistants. The minimum pay of a trained teacher is Rs. 8 and 
that of an untrained assistant Rs. 7 a month, The maximum 
pay for masters of primary schools is Rs. 60. 

The college lectures and the university e xa minations are 
open to girls ns well as boys, but there are no separate gitW 
colleges. In i88x 1-2 per cent, in rSgr 3.75 per cent, and 
in 1903-4 4*74 per cent, of the female population of school- 
going age actually attended schools. In 1903-4 about 79 per 
cent, of the total attendance was in special girls’ schools, and 
21 per cent, in boys’ schools. Of the 68 secondary sdiools 
for girls, 5 7 belong to the' aided’ class, and are attended chiefiy 
by Europeans and Eurasians. Government maintains tao 
secondary girls’ schools, and one is supported by the mumci- 
pality of KfirwSr. Of 867 primary girls’ schools, 3 are main- 
tained by Government, 400 by District or municipal boards, 
and 226 by Native States, while 223 are aided and 15 unrided. 
In primary schools girls are taught the ordinary vernacular 
standards, with the addition of needlework. Early marriage 
and consequent withdrawal from school is the chief obstacle to 
female education, which now excites little active opposition. 
Some 200 women receive regular zanana teaching, which is of 
use chiefly as leading them to wish to send their own children 
to school. Missionary effort has been successful chiefly in pro- 
viding for the education of famine orphans. 

For the training of masters, Government maintains a train- 
ing college, with a three years’ course, in each Division, and 
a normal school with a two years’ course at Dhulia, and aids 
a private training school at Ahmadnagar. Another training 
college is mmntoined by the States of Kathiawar at Rajkot. 
These 7 institutions trained 728 pupils in r903— 4. Of the rs 
training schools for mistresses, which had 239 pupils in the 
same year, 3 are maintained by Government 2 by District or 
municipal boards, and one by Native States, while 4 receive 
grante-m-aid from Government and 2 are unaided. Medical 
schools maintained by Government at Hyderabfid (for both 
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males and females), Ahmadabad, and Poona trained 242 
pupils in 1903-4, most of whom seek employment as Hospital 
Assistants. The Government Veterinary College in Bombay 
in 1903-4 produced 8 graduates who had been through a 
course of three years’ study, and has lately opened a vernacular 
class, with a two years’ course, for farriers. 

Subordinates for the Public Works department are trained 
at the Poona College of Science and in the engineering class 
attached to the Nava Vidyalaya high school at Hyderabad. 

The former institution and the aided Victoria Jubilee Tech- 
nical Institution in Bombay have also classes for mechanical 
and electrical engineers. The Victoria Institution likewise 
trains foremen for the Bombay cotton-mills. The Government 
School of Art in Bombay, which teaches both pictorial and 
industrial arts, was attended by 437 students in 1903-4. 
Twenty-three technical and industrial schools, chiefly teaching 
drawing and carpentiy, instructed 1,809 pupils in 1903-4, 
while 5 agricultural and commercial schools and classes had 
201 pupils. The London Chamber of Commerce examination 
is held in Bombay under the auspices of Government. 

Besides the public institutions mentioned above, there are Private 
92 private schools for advanced teaching — 64 which teach 
Arabic and Persian, 26 for Sanskrit, and 2 for other Oriental 
languages. The private elementary schools number 2,481, of 
which 1,315 teach the Koran, and the remainder teach the 
ordinary vernaculars. 

All schools for Europeans and Eurasians are classed as Enropcan 
secondary, but the standards in use in them cover both the 
primary and the secondary stage. None are maintained by, education, 
but most receive aid from, Government. In 1903-4 they 
numbered 41 with 3,585 pupils. Besides these, there are 
4 normal schools with 34 pupils and one industrial school with 
19 pupils. Europeans seldom appear either for the school 
final or for the University examination, except the medical 
course, but commonly seek employment on the railways, in 
the Telegraph department, or in business. 

Certain Government scholarships are reserved for Muham- Mnham- 
madans and other backward races, and other scholarships arc 
given to Muhammadans only from the KazI Shahab-ud-din * 

Fund. IVhereas in 1881 1*5 per cent, of the Hindu popula- 
tion and r per cent, of the Muhammadan population w’cre in 
primary schools, in 1903—4 the ratios were 1*76 and i-gi 
respectively. In 1881, 0-08 of the Hindu population and 
0-02 of the Muhammadan population were in secondary 
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13 in the outljing settlements of Aden and the Persian Gulf), 

61 are institutions maintained and managed by Government 
247 are vested in District or municipal boards or guaranteed 
or maintained by Local or municipal funds with or without the 
aid of Government or private subscriptions, 305 are entirely 
maintained at the cost of private individuals or 
8 are supported by private subscriptions but receive aid from 
Government or Local funds, and 44 are railway dispensaries, 
Over four million persons, including about 67,000 in-patients, 
arc treated at these institutions annually. 

Lunatic > The Presidency contains 7 lunatic asylums, and a central 
and leper, asylum at Yeraoda near Poona is now under consideration. 
The inmates in 1904 numbered 1,295, tbe cause of insanity 
being physical in 496 coses and moral in 133. Excessive in- 
dulgence in narcotics and spirits accounted for 176 of these 
cases. There are 16 institutions in the Presidency for the 
detention and treatment of lepers, the chief of which is the 
Matunga Asylum, Bombay City. 

Vaccina* Vaccination is carried out by a large staff under the direction 
tion. of the Sanitary Commissioner in all parts of the Presidency. It 
is not unlikely that intercourse with Europe led to the intro- 
duction of small-pox into India. In 1788 a Mr. Fanner in- 
oculated about 1,300 old and young persons, of whom only 
2 died of small-pox. Until 1827 no systematic attempt was 
made to enforce vaccination. Although primary’ vaccination 
is compulsory only in Bombay City, Kurla, Bandra, Karachi, 
Larkana, Sukkur, and Rohri towns, the process is voluntarily 
resorted to by numerous parents anxious to protect their chil- 
dren, with the result that, out of a population of 21,539,199, 
529,421 were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, or 24-58 per 
1,000. The expenditure on vaccination averages 2J lakhs per 
annum, equal to 8 annas 2 pies per head of those vaccinated. 
The average annual mortality from small-pox was 11,530 dur- 
ing the years 1875-80, and 4,312 during the five years ending 
1903-4. 

Sale of Medical aid of a simple description is available at all post 
quinine, offices in the form of packets of quinine sold at one pice each 
as a preventative of malarial fever. The use of this febrifuge 
is steadily gaining in popularity. Over 17,000 packets were 
thus distributed in 1903. 

* Sanitation. Outside Bombay and the few big cities where sanitation is 
. provided by the employment of a duly qualified staff and 

the construction of expensive water and drainage ivorks, the 
rural tracts know little of sanitation in its modem sense. _ 
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An Act passed in 1889, known as the Village Sanitation Act, 
empowered local committees supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions to take measures for improving the sanitary condition 
of the villages. This Act has been applied to 265 villages ; 
small towns may adopt similar measures on their own initiative 
when they are under municipal control. It would be difficult 
to assert that any marked improvement in conservancy has 
hitherto resulted from the initiative of municipalities or village 
committees; but improvements in the water-supply can cer- 
tainly be claimed as a sign of advance in the case of many 
municipalities. More than this cannot be expected until the 
mass of the population have learned to connect the prevention 
of epidemic diseases with cleanly habits and a due regard 
for the sources of the drinking-water supply, instead of attri- 
buting them to the actions of malevolent deities who are to 
be propidated by offerings and penances. In 1892 a Sanitary 
Board, which is now under the presidency of the Surgeon- 
General, was constituted to advise local bodies on measures 
for improving local sanitation. For ordinary administrative 
purposes the Sanitary Commissioner is assisted by five Deputy- 
Sanitary Commissioners and one Vaccination Superintendent, 
who are placed in charge of an equal number of circles, and 
are entrusted with the supervision of vaccination as well as 
of all sanitary measures. The Superintendent of Vaccination 
for the Presidency circle works only in Bombay City. 

The topographical survey of the Presidency, conducted by Survey, 
parties under the orders of the Government of India, com- Topogra- 
menced in the cold season of 1866. By 1904, nearly the ^ 
whole of the Presidency had been mapped, and maps are 
obtainable on i, 2, 4, and 8 inch scales. 

Bevenue or cadastral surveys, undertaken as a basis for land Revenne or 
assessment, date from the reign of Akbar, in whose time over 
7,000,000 acres in Gujarat were measured in connexion with 
the revenue system of Todar Mai (1575). In the time of Shah 
Jahan this survey was extended to the Deccan. The first 
survey for which records are available is that undertaken by 
the Bijapur Sultans at the end of the sixteenth century. This 
survey formed the basis of revenue assessments till 1817, 
though the original measurements were partly revised by SivajI 
as the country passed under the sway of the Marathas. In 
183s the systematic survey of the land for revenue purposes 
was commenced by the Bombay Government and continued 
till 1901. Every field separately shown in the revenue accounts 
was entered in the maps prepared by the Survey department, 
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each map recording the lands of one village. These maps 
form a permanent record of the land of the Presidency, sub- 
ject to such periodic revision as is required by the construction 
of roads and railways the extension of village sites, the erection 
of new dwelling-places, and the like. For this work of revision 
the village officers are being gradually instructed in the art of 
cadastral measurement under the trained supervision of the 
inspectors of the Agricultural department, the special survey 
department having been abolished on the completion of the 
settlement work entrusted to it. Eventually it is intended that 
the village officers, on whom the duty falls of entering duly 
authorized corrections in the village records of tenure and 
rights, should follow the corrected entry by a corresponding 
correction of the village map, thus relieving the Agricultural 
inspectors of the work of keeping these maps up to date. 

Forest. Lands under the control of the Forest department are spe- 
cially demarcated and mapped at the time of forest settlement 
operations, when the decision is arrived at regarding their 
retention in or exclusion from forest. Maps of certain valu- 
able Government forest lands are prepared on a scale of 
8 inches to the mile. About 3,084 square tniles in the Cen- 
tral circle had been mapped in this manner up to 1903-4. 

Biblio- Sir J. M. Campbell : Bombay District Gazetteers (Bombay, 

g“phy. 1877-igoi). — Grant Duff : History of the Mahrattas, 3 vols. 
(1826). — ^James Forbes : Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols, (1813).— 
M. G. Ranade : Rise of the Maratha Power (Bombay, rgoo). 
— A. K. Forbes: Ras Mala, 2 vols. (1856). — ^J. S. Cotton: 
Mauntstuarf Elphinstone (Oxford, Reports on the 

Census of Bombay, 1872, 1881, 1891, and 1901. — Reports on 
Famine in Bombay, 1896-7 and igoo-2. — Statistical Atlas, 
Bombay Presidency (second edition, 1906). Official Mono- 
graphs on Brass-working, Pottery and Glass-making, Dyes 
and Dyeing, Cotton Fabrics, Silk Fabrics, Woollen Fabrics, 
Leather-working, Wood-carving, Ivory-carving, Stone-carving, 
Gold- and Silver^orking. 
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According to a special census in 1906 the total population of liombay City was composed of dT3,oxx males and 36418x1 females# 
In xpod Khlndesn was divided into the two Districts of Enst and West lOiandesn. 
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TABLE II 

Statistics of Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency, 
EXCLUDING Native States 

(In sqttare miles) 


Presidency Proper* 



Total area « • • • 

Total uncultivated area • 
Cultivable but not cultivated 
TTncuUivable . , • . 

Forest . . • • . 

Total cultivated area • 

(o) Actually cropped • 

Irrigated from canals , • 

I y from wells and tanks 

j, from other sources . 

Total irrigated • • • 

Unirrigated • • • • 

(A) Current fallows • . 

Total cropped area • , 

Cereals 

/pwdf . • * , 

B&Jra • • . « « 

Rice 

Wheat . • • . 

Kodrtt or harik • • 

ITdcItni^ nagH or rSgi , 
Others • . • « 

Pulses: — 

'I'Hr 

Gram. « • • « 

Others .... 
Tobacco .... 
Sugarcane .... 
Oilseeds (not forest) 

Sesamum (///) . . , 

Linseed • • . « 

Other oilseeds ... 
Fibres 

Cotton • • • • 

Other fibres • • • 

Orchard and garden produce 
Condiments and spices • • 

Dyes (not forest) • • . 

Drugs and narcotics other 
than tobacco • • • 

Miscellaneous . . . 

Area cropped more than once 





x891* 

Z90Xa 

1904. 

68,517 

68,130 

68,475 

a«i 99 S 

31,989 

31,380 

3 » 4 S 9 

3,339 

3,390 

ByXafi 

7,834 

73=5 

10,450 

11,331 

11,375 

46,533 

46.B43 

47 f*SS 

39 i **4 

33,813 

36,798 

*73 

191 

167 

*|049 

S89 


131 

139 

x, 9 sa 

1,904 

x,ioo 

37,693 

31,609 

35,638 

7,408 

14,030 

10,437 

39,966 

33iS*a 

37 , 7*0 

13,003 


9 , 5 X 3 

6,953 

8,951 

7,549 

3,486 

9,989 

«i 444 

3,989 

3,483 

8,499 

395 

974 

346 

x,o66 

797 

759 

1,989 

*t »74 

1,158 

8x9 

939 

95 * 

1,100 

50X 

886 

1,664 

3,065 

3,613 

151 

104 

XX 3 

99 

60 

89 

346 

496 

795 

336 

8x5 

566 

1,606 

848 

3,387 

4,769 

3 f 57 » 

3 , 5*3 

X36 

*53 

337 

364 

357 

307 

394 

373 

353 

8 

5 

3 

3 

3 

X 

8 

3 

3 

853 

699 

1,054 
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TAni.u 111. 1‘Rtcrs or Cimtr Grajks m the Bombay 
rnrjiDrscv at stx sr.Lr.CTi:i) CtsikEs 
(In fret* j»r ni|«) 


Sfl'tlriJ a'SJ-lM, 

Kairrt of a'Jtsl"! tritrt 


A%^f egt fer i'» y 


|Mrt 

/ 

IlfiictAUa 



No: stoilat'f. 


A6r*^*!5t 5^ 



«7 

fii'Jn 

It ml.» 3 r City 
Toon* . 



14 

«5 


OMrnrSr . 



'9 

1 

Kbnit • 



»4 

/ 

tlydcfJUa 



N*c( aniUMe. 





«9 

1 

y.'S'ir . , ■< 

Ilomliv City 



>7 

Toivii • 



«9 


DhArtrSr . 




1 

Kinrlf . 



>4 


Ih.1'r3l>3il 



Not »TillaMt. 


Anma tilA 1 



to 

lUcr, common ■ 

Il-.m? 9) Ctl> 



tl 

f'Oo'flA • 



10 





>3 


KintSf . 



u 

/ 

IhdttDurl 



N< t aniUMt. 


AfimvISW-l 



t6 

<3fam . 

! Il'imliy City 
Pnon# . 


» 

»4 

>4 

1 

‘ PMrwJr . 



u 


[ K 4rnlf . 



II 


«{ 

«4 

-j i 19 
«S 1 >3 
w 1 l; 
to 1 1 
iS 


n 

10 
iS 

U 

11 
II 
19 

«3 

13 

ifi 

l 9 

l& 

16 

ifi 

H 


>: 

14 

19 
‘4 

9 

19 

19 
19 
II 
19 

14 

l& 

» I 

u ; 

11 I 

n I 


Noiv.— I'li'in’* l'>t ttt nor 

Ataif famin' ytiri, aseitM |1‘,’7 *nn I7». 


forlkr^ari 
liatt lim rff/Ur 1 from 


p-riw lo itBj. 
ilt« nm 


• aTtn{t>. 


TAiiin IV. Foreigs MARiTi.Mr. Tradi: of Bommy Pbe- 
siPHNcr FOR THE Veaus 1S90-1, » 9®®~*r *903-4 

(nxcLU-sivn or Goversmf-nt STORr.s an’p Ikeasi-re; 

(In i&ouianilt of repm) 


Aniclrt. 



lyj-r i 

/n/frts. 

Animalf, tiring 

» 4 ..'o 

IP.33 

S$,i 6 

Apiwret ...... 

£ 3.10 

Cl, II 

Uookt And printed matter . . . 

9 . 3 ' 

ii,Sy 

14,51 

Carriager nnd cart* (cacloding railway 
cnrriacei and parts thereof) . 

• 

11,33 

19,^4 

Chemical products and preparations . 

• 

iS ,$3 

14 ril 

Coat and coVe ..... 

1 , 31,03 

11 , . 4 ' 

5 ®’:i 

4,7s 

Cotton, raw 

10,46 

60 , S 3 

1, twist and yam . 

i,aS,5J 

50,19 

54 t<« 

„ minDfaclnres . • . 

10,31,10 

S, 4 . 1-33 

10,09.59 

Progs and meiliernes .... 

»»>73 

10,14 

41*39 

P) ciDg and colooring materials . 

Glass and glassware .... 

41,81 

49 rfa 

77 .»f 

35*15 

.30,37 

51*43 

Grain and poise 

■ 




Kot registered 






TABLMS 


TABLE IV (confinaed!) 


1890-1, I igoo-i. 


Matches ' . 

Metals and manufactures thereof, in- 
cluding hardware and cutlery . . 

Ivory, including manufactuTes thereof 
Instruments and apparatus of all kinds 
Jewellery, including precious stones 
unset and parts 

Liquors . . . . . ' 

Machinery and mill-work . 

^^ils 

Faints and colours and painters' mate 
rials ■ ■ B — ■ 

Paper and pasteboard 
Provisions ..... 

Railway plant and rolling stock . 

Silk, raw ..... 

,, manufactures 
Spices ..... 

Stationery ..... 

Sugar ..... 

Xea ...... 

Umbrellas ..... 

Wood and manufactures thereof. 
Woollen manufactures ' . . 

All other articles of merchandise 


Treasure 

Exports. 

Animal bones .... 

Apparel ..... 

Cotton, raw .... 

„ twist and yam . 

„ manufactures ... 
Dyeing and tanning materials . 
Grain and pnlse. 

Gums and resins ... 
Hemp . . . . . 

Hides and skins, raw. 

„ ,, dressed or tannci 

Homs ..... 

Metals and manufactures thereof 
^)ll 5 ...... 

Oilseeds ..... 

Opium ..... 

Provisions ..... 

Spices - 

Sugar 

I*ea ...... 

Wool, raw . . . . . 

Woollen manufactures • . 

All other articles of merchandise 


Treasure 


3.^o,tg 

34.65 

ia,oo 



3 I. 94 . 15.4 


17,66,65 


4.79 

13 .aa .33 

6 , 31,79 

3,36,94 

13.78 

6 , 35.31 

6,05 


8,00 
3.60 
5 , 01.03 i 
SfaSip 
38.50 

9,40 

* 3.77 

9.75 

92,91 

4.54 

3 . 39,11 


3 . 73.47 

16.77 
18,40 

.< 50,73 

63,50 

77,08 

1.46.48 

16,61 

34.49 

1 . 04,35 

48,14 

85,99 

83.77 
> 9.57 

14,65 

3 . 7 iH^> 

33.78 
10,90 
18,93 

85.97 


30 , 91.59 35 , 40,05 


9.79.44 18,14,01 


34.37 

34.38 
30,81,49 

8,35.70 

3,04,53 

48,84 

11,33,41 

15.00 
37.77 

48.00 
65,58 

6,95 

63.39 

8 , 59.46 

3 , 43,94 

37.63 

35,76 

6,26 

22,26 

1 . 54.97 

13,82 

1 , 67 , 6 s 


43 , 55 , 9 a 1 30 . 48,35 


1 , 70,77 


62 , 03,55 


s. 38,99 
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TABLE V 

Trade of the Bombay Presidency with other Provinces and 
States of India for 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 
(Tn thonsnnds of rupees) 


Dy seA <cxctiisSvc of CoTcm* 
ment stores an<! treasure). 


ifi9e>-i. >900-8, I 1903-4. I 1B90-S, j jsoo-i. 


ittt/oris^ 

Autmah, living • • • • 

C6at anil coke • . • 

Coco-nuts coco*nut copra • 

Cotton# raui’ « « 

H picce«soodi • « • 

•I iTriat an<1^3*am « • 4 

I>rui;e and laedicSnca • • • . 

D) es and tana • 4 • • • ' 

Crain and pulie • « • • , 

Hay, straw, and grast « • « I 

Hemp •■•• 4a 
liidei and skine (raw and cfreesedj • | 
Jute and manuractures thereof • 

Jacather, Including wrought • • 1 

Metals and manufactures thereof « I 

OiU 

Oilseeds • « • . • • ! 

Opium • a • • a a I 

Provisions • • a « « 1 

Railway' plant and rolling: stock a ' 
Spices a • a a a • I 

Sugar ••«••• 

T'Ca a • a • a 4 a 

Tobacco • a 4 • 4 • 

Wood and manufactures thereof 4 
Wool and manufactures thereof # 
AU other articles of merchandise # 


.ures thereof 


Treasure • a # • a 

ExferU^ 

Apparel • . . . • 

CettOHj raw • a a a 

piece-goods 
„ twist and yarn a 
Dyes anJ tans a . . . 

Grain and pulse • • . 

Hides and skins > • « 

i ute and manufactures thereof 
•cather • • • • . 

l^i^uor • • . . • 

Metals and manufactures thereof 
OltS • • . . a • 

Provisions . . • • 

Railway plant and rolling slock 
Salt ■••■■• 
Silk, raw • . • • • 

•« piecc*goods . • • 

Spices 

Sucar 

Tobacco • . • • , 

WmI ond^ manufactures thereof 
Other articles of merchandise • 





St 47 » 3 o I *o .«».74 I [ 37.^7 




J.1i 

I|OTa63 

76.80 

« 

>9.43 

4.68,7* 

T.07r4* 

4v57 

45.59 

r,6o 

i,Bs 

«j,6j 

M.B9 

*4i9<» 

3S.94 

*9>53 

17.07 

95i*3 

*3.76 

53.67 

»45<^45 

40.55 

9*^ 

ta#. ara 

37.30 

*4 

».»3 

6,91 

3J6 

*«.3* 

>6,94 

5.63 

409X4 

7*r90 

s,6e 

SS.S9 

5*»7o 
*3.56 
8*. 73 

4.03.30 

I4d3.3' 
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TABLE VI 

Principal Sources of Provincial Revenue in the Bombay 

Presidency 


(In thousands of rupees) 



A\enif^ for ten 
years ending 
March 3 f| JS90. 

A\ urage for ten 
years ending 
Afareh 31, 1900. 

Year ending 
March 31, 1901. 

Year ending 
March 3I1 1904. 

Sources of revenne. 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Ftorincial, and 
Local). 

Amount credittd 
to Provincial 
revenoes. 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Provincial, and 
Local). 

V 

isH . 
K'ig 

"•Ss 

EES 

gme 

BE 

•c 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Provincial, and 
Local), 

Amount credited 
to ITovineial 
lesennes. 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Provincial, and 
l^eai). 

Amonnt credited 
to Provincial 
revenues. 

Partly Imperial 
and partly 
Provincial. 
ZAnd rerenue . 


3 , 8 T> 9 S 

4.S0.99 

3.74,57 

3.93.34 

S,t4.7<* 

4.7S.S4 

3.13.33 

Stamps . 

4Si«S 

3o»79 

57.44 

43.0S 

58,87 

44.*6 

61.48 

46.11 

£xcise . 

Sr.gfi 

40,03 

1,07,89 

36,97 

«.oi, 3 i 

*5.33 

1,19,99 

&o,oo 

Provincial rates 






•f . 

34.04 

»*“ 

Assessed taxes . 

aOi9r 

s.rs 

37.3* 

17,80 

37>*S 

iS,to 

36,33 

17.89 

Forest . . 

34,19 

11.39 

3*.38 

15,64 

30,63 

14,81 

*7,5* 

13,76 

Kceistratlon 

Slit 

3,13 

.4.97 

3.99 

6,10 

3.05 

5i54 

3.77 

Other sources . 

49 tO? 

35,88 

S8,3» 

39,16 

49,18 

36,41 

58,34 

30,81 

Total 

6,30,8s 

3.7<».9‘> 

7.49.09 

4,10,31 


4,46,61 

8.18,77 

4 . 53 . 6 ; 

Mainly Imperial. 
Salt . 

f>< 53 i 03 

49 

3.38,34 

57 

*.33,69 

74 

1,86,59 

1,03 

Customs . 

33i34 

57 

f.33.94 

74 

».93,59 

1,09 

3 , 35 .ii 6 

94 

Interest on cesses 
to local bodies 

*0,36 

86 

18,93 

3.*3 

17,57 

3.44 

38,84 

5,74 

Ini(;ation . 

•i»45 

z 

^<>>95 

»4 

»3.57 

3 » 

731.04 

48 

State railtvuy 
gross receipts. 


... 

tS^.Tl 

3,37 



... 

... 


* From xBSg-oo only. 't Does not incladc portion of Land Rrrenur clnr to IrrifTatlon. 

t Shared mitli FroiiDCial Goremnient from 1893-3 to 1899-1900 only. 
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TABLE VII 

Principal Heads of Provincial Expenditure 
IN THE -Bombay Presidency - - 

(Id thonsands of ropees) 



A\enge 
for ten 
yean 
ending 
March 31, 
iBpo. 

Average 
for ten 
yean 
ending 
March 31, 
1900. 

Year 
mdmg 
March 31, 
1901. 

Year 
mdmr 
March 31, 
lOT 

Opening balance . . 


lt,01* 

43 . 99 + 

58,41 

48.73 

B 

34 , « 

Chaiges in respect of collec- 
tion (principally Land Re- 
venue and Forests) . . 

Salaries and expenses of Civil 

Department s— 

(a) General administra- 
tion .... 
(i) Law and jnstiee 
(e) Police 

{(i) Edncalion • . 

(e) Medical . . . 

(n Other heads . . 

Pensions and miscellaneons 
civil charges . . 

Famine relief . 

Irrigation .... 

PuUic works 

Other charges and adjustments 

86,76 

1*148 

50 i 59 

46.93 

13.0J 

18,46 

3.74 

8 o,s8 

6 

26 

36.50 

90,81 

7S,ai 

I 4 ,a 7 
5;, 07 

56,86 

17,05 

81,88 

5 , 7 * 

37,58 

t 

33,00 

1,14,60 

83,66 

» 5,37 

57.38 
65,09 

> 7,31 

3>.94 

6,6; 

34,04 

>4 

37.39 

I, > 4.41 

;6,8i 

> 5 , 8 > 
55.03 
• 83 , 43 
19,81 

6,36 

44.33 

1 

>3 

>4 

>.61.67 

Total expenditure 

3,74.18 

4 , 38,18 

4,53,30 

4,63,09 

Closing balance . 


58 , 4 >t 

48,735 

37,34 

B 

31.77 


* Actual at commencement of cnch period. t Averaso* 
X Aetna] at dole of each period. $ Aieniee. 
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TABLE IX. Income and Expenditure of Bombay 
District Municipalities 


A\cr»Ke 

lortenycan igoo-i, 
1891-1900. 


Rs. 

21,64,370 

5.4fi9l7 

8.76.951 

77.961 

5 .«.a 59 

17,27,022 


Jneeme from— 

Octroi (gross) . 

Tax on houses and land 
Other taxes 
Rents ... 
Loons . . 

Other sonreesf . . 


Total ineome 59.>5.48» I 59.31,746 1 71,04.115 


Exfenditure on — 
Administration 
Pnhlic Safety 


Wotcr-s^piy ond dminagt 

(0) Capital. 

(1) Maintennnee . 

Conseniincy . . 

Hosnitnls and dispensaries 
Pnhlic worlts , . . 

Edacation . . 

Refunds (octroi) • • 

Misccliancous . 


4.55.343 

2,46,634 

4,98,329 

2,78,564 

8.85,152 

*,73,854 

5 >*i .983 

6,76,026 

7,22,683 

14.83,77° 


Total expenditure 60,42,338 60,66,834 68,04,991 



NOTC.— TheEomlioy City nranlclpality bod an income in 1903-4, Indndin^cilia- 
onlinoo'i of aboat 4 crores of lupcci. 

TABLE X 

Income and Expenditure op Bomb.vy District Boards 


Intamtfrom — 

rrovincial xates 


Education 


Medical . 


Public worlcs . 


Contributions 


Founds . 


Eertics and toads 


Other sources . 

Total income 

Expenditure 

Administration 


Edacation 


Medical . 


Public worla . 


Contributions . 


Miscelinneous 


Total expenditure 


Averatfi for 
ten years 
1891-1900. 


Ri. 

*5.81,731 

2,10,896 

24,661 

1,09,757 

9,79.651 

1,60,884 

4,00,617 

8a,343 


45, SO, 540 


Rs. 

**,55,.5JS 

1,30,262 

12,62a 

63,278 

10.53.069 

84,187 

3.87,158 

98,79* 


Rs. 

* 9 ,*MS 6 

1,31,258 

16,017 

08,296 

10,92,841 

1,01,885 

4,03.581 

58.8*3 


48,00,157 


1,39,735 

14.99.736 

3,02,042 

*3,85,03* 

95,534 

*.77,944 


1,45,490 

15,12,908 

3,33,835 

17,09.964 

84,381 

*,70,370 


47,00,023 40,62,938 45,81,113 
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TABLE XI. Police Statistics in the Bombay 
Presidency (British Districts) 



18S1. 

1891. 

X9OI. 

1904. 

Supervising’ Staff. 
District and Assistant 





Soperintendents 

39 

45 

.<53 

52 

Inspectors . 

78 

9a 

102 

top 

Subordinaie Staff, 





Snb-Inspectois . 

[ 3 .HO 

3.67s 

J 397 

40S 

Head constables 

( 4.347 

4.396 

Constables 

17,083 

18,830 

19.367 

19,540 

Municipal police* : — 



Officers . 

184+ 

20 

51 

49 

Men 

i| 356 t 

14S 

286 

282 

Expenditure . Ks. 

37 . 3 *. 4 »i 

41,71,188 

51.52.714 

53.04,097 


* Pigurea under this head include cantonment and water police^ who are paid wholJy 
-from other than Imperial and Provincial revenues. 
f Zncluding’ 137 railway officers and 87g men. 


TABLE XII. Statistics of Cognizable Crime in the 
Bombay Presidency (British Districts) 


Particulars. 

A\ erage for 
fi\ e years 
ending xgoi. 

1904. 

Number of cases reported ..... 
„ ,, decided in the criminal conits 

„ ,, ending in acquittal or discharge . 

„ ,, „ conviction . 

1 

920 

344 

560 

508 

9 °.Sii 

08,620 

,7,7.36 

60,884 


TABLE XIII. Jail Statistics in the Bombay 
Presidency (British Districts) 


































TABLE XIV. Colleges, Schools, and Scholars in the Bombay Presidency 
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State revenue* * In tf»e com of If atl ve State*. 
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TABLE XVII 

Medical Statistics in the Bombay Presidency (including 
Native States but excluding Aden) 



i88i. 

1891. 

IQOI. 

1004. j 

Hospitals, &V. 

A. Slate or State-aided fttsli- 
tutions. 

Number of civil hospitals and 
dispensaries .... 

x8i 

■ 

332 

i 

Average daily number of — 

(a) In-patients 

1,741.0 


2,371 


ip) Out-patients 

13,802-4 

X7«£oo.a 

14,034 


Income from — 

(a) Government payments Ks. 

6,86,712 

7,90,940 

6.73,644 

7.30,677 

(£) Local and municipal pay- 
ments . . . Rs. 

1,53,468 

3,45,029 

3,74,933 

4,94,314 

(f) Fees, endowments, and 
other sources , . Rs. 

44,^45 

86,965 

1,11.732 

1,57.180 

Expenditure on — 

(a) Establishment . . Rs. 

S» 7 °.a 97 

7,17,802 

5,08,855 

6 , 74 , 3*8 

( 2 ) Medicines, diet, build- 
ings, &c. ... Rs. 

a, 7 s, 4 aa 

3,15.875 

4,58,923 

6,75,460 

H Private, Railway, Municipal, 
&V,, Institutions, 

Number of institutions 

3 

9 

381 

363 

Average daily number of — 

(fl) In-patients 

*4 

30 



(f) Out-patients . . 

28 

69 

... 

... 

Lunatic Asylums, 

Number of asylums . 

5 

6 

6 

7 

Average daily number of — 
Criminal lunatics . 

88 

104 

100*1 

no 

Other lunatics . 

644 

609 

669.5 

701 

Income from — 

(a) Government payments Rs. 

96,391 

1,00,859 

1,38,160 

1.13,071 

ip) Fees and other sources Rs. 

11,405 

16,163 

33,998 

33,547 

Expenditure on — 

{,d) Establishment . Rs. 

42,9*7 

4*,*34 

49,.'138 

.54.49.'! 

(p) Diet, buildings, &c. Rs. 

52,317 

61,699 

76,799 

82,123 

VaecitraiionP 

Population among whomvacenna- 
tion was carried on . . 

23.013,619 

23,417,305 

26 902,363 

31,539,199 

Number of successful operations 

x 8 o, 6 io 

791,501 

658,486 

539,421 

Ratio per i,ooo of population . 

25 

34 

25 

24,58 

Total expenditure on vaccina- 
1 tion .... Rs. 

2,35,161 

3,80,734 

3,45,934 

2.60,068 

1 Cost per successful case . Rs. 

0-6-3 

0 - 5-8 

0-8-4 

0-8-2 


* The vaccination statistics are for the financial jear, while the remaining' figures in this table 
Are for the calendaryean 
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TRIBES, MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, LAKES 
AND CANALS, AND HISTORIC AREAS 


Ori^n and 
meaning ol 
the name. 


Geogra- 
phical dis- 
tiibntion. 


General 

character- 

istics. 


Bhil Tribes, The. — The name Bhilla seems to occur for 
the first time about A.D. 600. It is supposed to be derived 
from the Dtavidfan word for a botv, which is the characteristic 
weapon of the tribe known as Bhil. The Bhlls seem to be 
the ‘Pygmies’ of Ctesias (400 b.c.), and the PouUniai and 
PhyllUae of Ptolemy (a.d. 150) ; but the name by which they 
are at present known -cannot be traced far back in Sanskrit 
literature. The Pulinda tribe is. mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brahmana and in the edicts of Asoka, but its identification 
with the Bhils rests on much later authorities. The Bhlls ate 
often mentioned as foes or allies in the history of AnhMda, 
and they preceded the Musalmans at both Ahmadabad and 
Champaner. To this day it is necessary to the recognition of 
certain Rajput chiefs that they should be marked on the brow 
with a Bhll’s blood. In unsettled times the Bhils were bold 
and crafty robbers, and the Marathas treated them with great 
harshness. The first step to their reclamation was the forma- 
tion of the Bhil Agencies in the Khandesh District of the 
Bombay Presidency in 1825. 

The home of the Bhlls is the hilly country between Abu and 
Asirgarh, from which they have spread westward and southward 
into the plains of Gujarat and the Northern Deccan, and lately, 
under pressure of famine, even to Sind. The Bhils have been 
settled in this part of India from time immemorial. They are 
found in considerable numbers only in the Bombay Presidency, 
Rajputana, and Central India. At the Census of 1901 the 
Bhils numbered 1,198,843, distributed as follows : — 

Bombay 569,84* 

Rajpntiuia 339,786 

Central India 306,934 

Elsewhere 83,281 

Some of the Bhil clans have advanced a claim to be con- 
sidered as Rajputs, but it is only within the last eighty years 
that the settlement and opening up of the country has tended 
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strongly to merge them in the general Hindu population. It is 
not easy to describe a tribe that includes every stage of civili- 
zation, from the wild hunter of the hills to the orderly and 
hard-working peasant of the lowlands. A further difficulty 
arises from the fact that the name Bhil is often given to half- 
wild tribes, such as Chodhris, Dhank^, Dhodias, Kathodis, 
Konknas, and Varlis, who do not seem to be true Bhils. The 
typical Bhil is small, dark, broad-nosed, and ugly, but well built 
and active. The men wear a cloth round their long hair, 
another round their waist, and a third as a wrap, and carry a bow 
and arrows or an axe. The women dress like low-class Hindus, 
but plait their hair in three tails, and wear large numbers of 
brass or tin rings on their arms and legs. They live in huts of 
wattle-and-daub surrounded by a bamboo fence, each standing 
by itself on high ground. Each settlement has a hereditary 
headman (gamtt), who is under the chief of the district, 
to whom all owe military service. When necessity arises, they 
are gathered by a peculiar shrill cry known as kulki. Scattered 
over all these local divisions are more than 40 kuls or exoga- 
mous clans, each of which has a totem tree or animal. The 
true Bhils do not appear to have any endogamous sub-tribes, 
though such seem to have arisen in KhSndesh omng to 
difierences of dialect, the adoption of Hindu customs in the 
matter of food, or conversion to IslSm. Whether the Bhils ever 
possessed any language of their own is unknown. At present 
they all speak a mixed dialect of Gujarati and Rajasthani, with 
some borrowing from Marathi, and a slight admixture of 
Munda words. 

The Bhils are hunters and woodmen ; but most now grow Bombay 
a little rice or maize to eke out their diet of game, roots, and 
fruits, and keep goats and fowls for feasts and sacrifices. In 
times of difficulty, they will eat beef, but not the horse, rat, 
snake, or monkey. They are truthful and honest, but thriftless, 
excitable, and given to drink. They pay no respect to 
Brahmans or to the Hindu gods, except Devi, nor do they build 
temples. They reverence and swear by the moon (Barbij), but 
chiefly worship Vaghdeo the * tiger-god ’ and ghosts, for which 
every settlement has its devasthan or ‘ god-yard ’ with wooden 
benches for the ghosts to perch on. Here they offer goats and 
cocks with much feasting and drinking, and dedicate earthen 
horses and tigers in fulfilment of a vow. They have mediums 
called hadva, of their own tribe, whose business it is to find the 
spirit or the witch that has caused any calamity. Witches are 
detected by swinging the suspected woman from a tree or by 
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throwing her into a stream. Each group of villages has a 
or bard, who supplies music at weddings and funerals, and 
keeps the genealogies of the leading Bhils. Each village also 
has a raecali whose chief duty is to officiate at a funeral feast 
{kaita). They celebrate the Holi at the spring equinox mth 
feasting and drinking, at which every man of the village must be 
present. At this festival fire-walking is practised in fulfilment 
of vows, and a sort of mock fight takes place between men and 
women. The Dasahra or autumn equinox and the Di^^li are 
kept with dance, song, and feasting. In the month of Shmvan 
a stone representing the small-pox goddess is worshipped, and 
the first of the young grass is cut, with feasting in the 'god-yard/ 
The harvest (October-November) is marked by a feast in 
honour of BabSdeo, the 'father-god,' who has a special seat at 
Deogarh Bariya in the Rewa Kantha Agency, where the baioa! 
resort for a month in every twelfth year. Occasional sacrifices 
known as in or jaiar are offered to stay an epidemic. Another 
method is to pass on a scapegoat and a toy cart, into which the 
disease has been charmed, from village to village. The women 
steal and kill a bufialo from the next village as a charm for rain. 
The chief domestic rites take place at marriage and death. 
Maniage is commonly between adults, and may be arranged 
either by themselves or by the parents. There is a sort of 
Gretna Green at Posina in Mahl Kantha. Betrothal b sealed 
with draughts of liquor. A bride price is usual, but may be 
paid off by personal service for a term of years, during which 
husband and wife are allowed to live together. Se.xual licence 
before marriage is connived at, and the marriage tie is loose; 
not only is divorce or second marriage easy for the husband, 
but a wife may live with any other man who is willing to keep 
her and to repay to her husband his marriage expenses. 
Widow marriage is common, especially with the husband's 
younger brother. The dead are disposed of either by burning 
or by burial. The former method is the commoner, but the 
latter seems the more primitive, and is always employed in the 
case of young children or those who have died of small-pox. 
Cooked food is placed on the bier and left half-way to the 
burning or burial-ground. In case of burial the head is laid to 
the south and food put in the mouth. The grave of a chief is 
opened after two months and the face of the dead man painted 
with red lead, after which the grave is again closed. A stone 
carved with a human figure on horseback is set up in the ‘ god- 
yard' to the memory of any leading BhTl. A death-dinner 
{katiei) takes place as soon after the death as the family can 
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afford it, the guests sometimes numbering two or three thousand. 
Throughout the feast the raval sings songs, and offerings are 
made to a small brazen horse which is held on a salver by the 
chief mourner, and is the vehicle for the ghost of the dead man. 

The Bhils believe firmly in omens, witchcraft, and the evil eye, 
to which last they trace most cases of sickness. 

In Central India there are more than too exogamous divisions Central 
of the Bhils. They may in theory marry freely outside the^"'^“’ 
exogamous section, but in practice the Manpur and Satpura 
Bhils rarely intermarry. Tattooing is common, but the sept 
totem may not be represented. The hereditary headman is 
known as tarvi. When performing the death ceremony, he 
wears a janeo, made of coarse thread. This is the only occasion 
on which the sacred thread is worn. The Bhils here seldom 
eat beef. 

In Rajputana the Bhils differ little from the main body of the Rajpntiina. 
tribe found within the limits of the Bombay Presidency. They 
are most numerous in the south and south-west, but are found 
everywhere except in the eastern States. In 1901 two-thirds of 
them were in the two States of Mew 3 r and Banswara. The 
practice of marking the brow of a new Rsijput chief, alluded to 
above, was formerly followed in Mewar, Dungarpur, and Bans- 
wSra, but fell into desuetude in the fifteenth century. The 
reclamation of the Rajputana Bhils was contemporaneous 
with the formation of the Khandesh Bhil Agencies, and was 
followed sixteen years later by the establishment of the 
Mewar Bhil Corps, which was one of the few native regi- 
ments in Rajputana that stood by their British officers during 
the Mutiny. Service in the Mewar Bhil Corps is now so 
popular that the supply of recruits largely exceeds the demand. 

The Mewar Bhils consider themselves superior to the Central 
Indian Bhils, and irill neither eat nor intermarry with them. 

With the Gujarat Bhils, on the other hand, intermarriage is 
permitted. 

The Bhilalas, or mixed Bhil and Rajput tribes, numbered The 
144,423 in 1901, being found for the most part within the limits Bhilalas. 
of Central India, in the States of the BhopSwar Agency. The 
higher classes of Bhilalas differ in no essential points from 
Hindus of the lower orders, on whom, however, they profess to 
look down. They have neither the simplicity nor the truth- 
fulness of the pure Bhil. They are the local aristocracy of the 
Vindhyas, and the so-called Bhhmia landowners in Bhopawar 
are all of this class, the RSja of Onkar Mandhata in the Central 
Provinces being regarded as their leading representative. In 
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Crjittal India Uie WiilUi? con* iit of two main group?, tht Eidi 
find Clilioii, «hii’h do im: j'ntcnnany, Irjt arc divided into 
nitmerotjn ctoganfniv vz-pt', cat Ilcdi, etetpt bjcf, 

imt tlicir H?oi! foozi mitlet lirtad and jungle ptodutc' 
with rtilri or mairc boiled in btntcrnullc. Idle the DhCs 
tlity arc firm bclicvcr-s in oment and ftitchcmft. 'Hieir m«i 
M' Tcd mtli r? by Ken 3 rtata, the toScUt)* goddcit cf the 
N’arlradA river. 

Koilti. — ^'I hc v,ni<»ur tribe? that btir Ihit tame diiTer ven 
prcatly in rlwractcr .nnd orijiitv 'lltcy arc cliitfly founzl in the 
Hominy I'tcddcncy, throiigbotii GujMSt, and in the nsrtlicn 
jurtv of tlic tJfcc.\n and KonLm, and .alio in the u' 
Hyilcf3l>\«J, U'ljptitAna, and Central India. In the run;ili 
and United I’totinrr: larg** nitmlrcre of Ko!{» or Kolb sre 
found, ivbo ate cliicfiy v caver? or hlKUtrcrj. It it doubtful 
wlmtlirr the*'* arr connected in any way with the Ko’S; of 
Wc-tz-rn and f^cntral Itflia. At the Ibjmhay Ccnnij of t^ot, 
i.7*4.yjt |>efi**nr retimicd thrmvclvct at Ko!l% and nunyef 
the cw.tcv that hear other name? have a strain of Koll l*»l, 
ttlfrcv. in ttV.trm (JujarAt the Ktdl? have so strong anis- 
furinn of northern hb-Hl a? to l«* t'atcely tlbiingtiKHaWs fmn 
ItSjptn?. In the ran of (JujirAt no very clear line m N 
rlr.xwn lictwcx'n them and tlw Ilitir *! f .and in the Kontrn the 
Koll |civc? into the Ktudd hy in'*ntib!e gwzhiiiivtn. Xo 
Mti' factory hts'oty or tkrivatirzn of the name Koll hav ytt 
Izven piverr. 'Hie AV.',r/ or A'*,^o»r/.u t)f Sanshrit qvc poetrj 
.ate probably the K?»l'«of the Havicrn Virtdhp.?, and the Aea-'rtJ 
rtf the r.anchaiantta i? a wiavcr lihc the Kotls of Xorrhem 
India. The ruroe Koll thtc' not reem to ocmr before the 
Mu'alnvtn |w.titMl, ar.zl is dirlilicd by t!»c tribe in KSjjwUiPJ 
and Northern tJuJrr.H. 'I’lic-sc f.»rlr lend colour to the sugger- 
tion th. 1 t it 1 ? derived from the Tuthl word kuhh, a '.'’arc.' 
Hut, sshatever be the origin of the name, it seems probable 
that the oldest element in the casre represents tire alwrigines 
of the opetr eountty and the coast, ns distinguished from the 
pritnitne triltes of the hills and forests. 

In C'iuj.it.'it there ate four lending divisions of Kolb, which 
do not o-s a rule cat together or intermarry. Of these, the 
highest and most widely spre.id arc the Talabd.is, .ilso cnllol 
Dh.'lr.ll.rs, who not infrequently intermarry with Rajputs, and 
arc reputed pcarcnhlc and .shilful husbandmen. Next to them 
come the Chunvaiiyas of ViramgAm, whose leaders arc some- 
times recognized ns Rfijputs, while the rank and fdc differ but 
little from IJhIls. Though now mostly settled, they were known 
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donn to 1835 as daring plunderers. The Khants also differ 
little from Bhils, and had their first home in Rcw.i Ktintha, 
whence a large body was transported to Gini.ar in the four- 
teenth centuij’. The Pfitanvadiyas of the district round Old 
Anhilvada arc looked down upon by the other sections bcciusc 
they cat buffalo meat, and closely resemble Bhils and Vaghris. 
The strain of northern blood is strongest in K.’ithi.lw.’ir, where 
the Kolfs differ hardly at all from the Bfbriils, Mers, Ravatias, 
and Mahiyils, and join in the worship of the Baloch goddess 
Hinglaj. There is a functional sub^astc of Kolf fishers and 
boatmen, settled all along the caasts of Kathiawar and Gujar.'it, 
which is sometimes classed as separate from, and somctimc.s 
as a subdivision of, the Milchhis or the Kharvtls. Ail these 
sections of Kolls arc subdUaded into exogamous clans, m.iny 
of which bear RSjput names. Gujarat Kolfs cat fish, flesh, 
and opium, drink liquor, and smoke tobacco. They worship 
chiefly the gods Indra and H3tmal, the goddesses Ilingl.aj 
and Khodiar, and the river Mahl, and have a strong belief in 
ghosts and omens. Children arc not married before twelve 
years of age. Marriages arc arranged by the parents, who p.ay 
great raspcct to ccrt.ain omens. Widows may remany, and so 
may unwidowed wives with the first husband’s consent. In 
some p.arls marriage of a widow with her husband’s younger 
brother is not uncommon. Divorce is allowed. The dead, 
except infants, arc burnt, and on the eleventh d.ay after death 
worsliip is paid to a stone into which the ghost is supposed 
to have entered. 

The Marathf-spc.aking Kolfs of the Konkan and Deccan also 
have four endogamous divisions. Of these the Son-Kolfs arc 
confined to the coast tract, and arc fishermen and sailors. 
They are closely connected with the Agris, and have a sar 
pate! or chief headman who lives at Allbrlg. Tlic men aflcct 
a cap of red cloth scalloped over the forehead, and the married 
women wear gkiss bangles on the left arm only, those of the 
right arm being thrown into the sea at nmrri.agc t«> save the 
husband from the dangers of the deep. The Malh.lri Kunam 
or PAnbhari Kolfs arc found in large numbers in 'I'lifina Dis- 
trict, where they arc huslrandmcn, and more sjxar.scly in the 
Dcccin, where they arc boatmen, w.atcr-carricrs, and ministers 
in the temples of Mahildco. 'rhey cal with Ktinbls, from 
whom in the Konkan they can hardly be distinguished. 'l*lie 
Ruj, Dongari, or Mahadco Kolfs claim to have come about 
1300 from the Ni/Jm'-s country, where they arc .strong. Thu 
chief of Jawhar in Th.'ma belongs to thi.s section, which is 
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more warlike than the others, and has often made itself naicti- 
ous for turbulence and gang-robberies. Above the GhJts de™ 
chief centre \«is formerly at Junnar. They are now as a mli 
husbandmen. The Dhor Kolis are looked do«n upon by 
other sections because they eat beef, and are alto;eth« k 
a lower type. Each of the three higher sections is divided 
into a number of exogamous family slocks (^ 5 /), They clii'n 
descent from the sage VSlmlki, author of the R 5 m 5 yiri 
Infant marriage is practised chiefly by the Raj Kolts. All 
sections allow the remarriage of widows, but only at night, and 
with maimed rites. A widow must marry out of her fust ha^ 
band’s huK Divorce is allowed only by Raj Rolls. All sections 
worship various forms of Siva, and in the Konkan also the 
local gods and ghosts known as Hirvii, ChitS, VSghdeo, 
with offerings of fowls, goats, and liquor. They believe fitraly 
in witchcraft and omens. The marriage rites arc conducted 
by Brahmans. The dead, except in cases of cholera, ere 
burnt, but the Raj Rolfs sometimes bury, and employ Krais 
in the funeral rites. Offerings are made to the dead front 
eleven to thirteen days after death, and yearly in the month 
of Bhadrapada. 

In Central India the Rolls are almost entirely confmrf to 
the Malwa side. They live as a rule by agriculture and (differ 
little from the ordinary KunbT. The Census of rpoi shows 
the following distribution of the tribe throughout India:— 


Bombay . 
Baroda 
Hydcralnd . 
Central India 
Kajputann . 
Other Frgviaces 


. s8i,JJS 
. . *30,598 

103,060 
Total »,4»9i474 


Kirthar Range. — A mountain range forming the boundary 
between Sind and the Jhalawan country in Baluchistan, be* 
tween 26“ 13' and sS® 36' N. and 67® ii' and 67® 40' E. 
From the point where the Alflla river debouches into the 
Rachhi plain, the range runs almost due south for a distance 
of 190 miles in a scries of parallel ridges of bare rocky hills. 
At intervals similar ranges run athwart them. The offshoots 
tail off south-euistwords into KarSchi District, but a single line 
of low hills extends ns far as Cape Monze. The greatest breadth 
is about 60 miles. The highest point is the Zardak peak 
( 7 > 43 ® fcct)» sttid another fine peak is the Kuta-ka-kabar, or 
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Kuta-jo-lcabar, i.e. * the dog’s tomb ’ (6,878 feet). The principal 
offshoot is the T..akhi range. The KTrthar hills are pierced by 
the Kolfichi or Gaj river in a fine gorge, and the chief passes are 
known as the Harbfib, Fhusi, Rohel, and Garre. These hills 
give their name to the Kirthar geological group of Nummulitic 
limestone, which is found on their crests, overlaid by Tertiary 
rocks of Nari and G.ij beds, the former being soft sandstone 
and the latter a hard dark-brown limestone exposed on the 
Gaj river. The tribes residing in the Kirthar arc the hlarri 
and Jamali Faloch, Jamot and Chuta Jats, and some Kiri- 
dtani and Sassoli Briihuis. They subsist chiefly by tend- 
ing flocks, and by exporting the dwarf-p.ilm {Nannorhops 
Ritchicand). Sind ibex and mountain sheep are fairly plen- 
tiful, and both black bears and leopards arc occasionally 
met with. 

Lakhl Hills {Lakt ). — An offshoot of the Kirthar Range 
in the Kotri taluka of Karachi District, Sind, Bombay, The 
Lakhi is the most c.TSterly of a number of hill ranges in the 
western part of Sind, extending between Baluchisttln and the 
alluvial tract of the Indus, and also between the desert of 
Shikarpur and Karachi. length of range, about 50 miles; 
greatest clcmtion, 1,500 to 2,000 feet; situation (centre), 

26® N. and 67® 50' E., the latitude of the northern limit being 
26® 20' and of the southern 25® 12', The hills arc for the 
most p.Trt of recent formation, containing marine remains in 
great quantities. Huge fissures, app.Trcntly produced by earth- 
quakes, traverse the range; and the frequent occurrence of 
hot springs and sulphurous exhalations is n sign of volcanic 
action. Some parts, again, appe.Tr to be of more ancient 
formation, as they jncld lead, antimony, and copper. 'I'hc 
whole tract is wild and dreary. Near the town of Schw.’in the 
I.akhi range terminates abruptly on the Indus, in a nearly 
perpendicular face of rock 600 feet high, which presents an 
imposing appearance from the river, 

Sfitpurfis (or Satpurits). — A range of hills in the centre of Ceo^jra- 
India. The name, which is modern, originally belonged only 
to the hills which divide the Narbada and TSpti valleys in * 
Nimiir (Central rrovinccs), and which were styled the stV/ttira 
or ‘ seven sons ' of the Vindhyan mountains. Another dcriv.v 
lion is from satpura (' scvcnfolds ’) referring to the numerous 
parallel ridges of the range. The term SatpurSs is now, how- 
ever, customarily applied to the whole range which, com- 
mencing at Amarkantak in Rewah, Central India (22® ,ti' N. 
and 81° 48' E.), runs south of the Narbada river nc.irly down 
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to the western coast. The SStpuras arc so«ictlr.if' 
correctly, included under the Vindhyti range. TaViP' ^4- 
kantak as the eastern boundary’, the S-ltpuriSs e-uenJ ftt 
to Avest for about 600 miles, and in their gre-atest widih, 
they stretch down to Bcr 5 r, exceed 100 miles fiom r -.h • 
south. The shape of the range is almost lriangu!.'.r. l';- 
Amarkantak an outer ridge (M.aikala) runs south net: f' 
about 100 miles to the S.’ilctekri hills in Hjlyghlt Mtr.-: 
(Central Provinces), thus forming as it were the huti 0' f* 
range which, shrinking as it proceeds westward from a VmS 
table-land to hvo p.arallc1 ridges, ends, so far as the Ce.r-j; 
Provinces are concerned, at the famous hilt fortress cf .V*'- 
garh. Beyond this point the Rajpipla hills, svhich 
the Anltey of the Narbadii from that of the Tflpti, comjilclc t^- 
chain as far as the Western Ghats. On the t.ablc-h’vl ccr 
prised betsveen the northern and southern faces of the rj.-j • 
arc situated the District of Mandlil, and part of lUiyd!, 
SeonT, ChhindwSra, and BctQl. 

The superficial stratum covering the main S.'Stpur.T range it 
formation, tnippcan; but in parts of the Central Provinces ciy»ta!’..*e 
rocli are uppermost and over the Pachmarhl hills .sanfUtoc! 
is also uncovered. In MandlS the higher peaks arc cap ;\3 
with latcritc. On the north and south the appriachcs to di 
Sutpurtls are marked ns far west as Tumnnal by low lines rf 
foot-hills. These arc succeeded by the steep slojrcs Icadir; 
up to the summit of the plateau, traversed in .ill dirtciionJ 
by narrow deep ravines, hollowed out by the action of di 
streams and rivers, and covered throughout their extent wiiti 
forest. 

I'eatorcs of Portions of the SStpurS p 1 atc.iu consist, as in MandU ard 
tlcplatcan. north of ChhindwSra, of a rugged mass of hills hurkd 
together by volcanic action. But the greater part is an utt’h 
lating table-land, a succession of bare stony ridges and narroa 
fcriilo valleys, into which the soil h-is been deposited hy 
drain.igc. In a few Ics’cl tracts, as in the valleys of the 
and S. 1 mpna near BctQl, and the open plain bettveen Sccr.l 
and ChhindwSra, there are extensive areas of productiie Urid. 
Scattered over the plateau, isolated flat-topped hills ri'e 
abruptly from the plain. The scenery of the northern arl 
southern hills, ns ohscn-cd from the raids which tnivcree tbrni, 
is of remarkable beauty. 7 'hc drain.igc of the SStpiii.ls i? 
carried off on the north by the NarbadS, and on the south bj 
the AVamg.ing.T, Wardli.l, and TSpti, all of A^hich have their 
source in these hills. 
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The highest peaks are contained in the northern range, Height, 
rising abruptly from the valley of the Narbada, and generally 
sloping down to the plateau ; but towards the west the southern 
range has the greater elevation. Another noticeable feature 
is a number of small table-lands lying among the hills at a 
greater height than the bulk of the plateau. Of these, Pach- 
marhl (3,330 feet) and Chikalda in Berar (3,664 feet) have 
been formed into hill stations; while Raigarh (2,200 feet) in 
Balaghat District and Khiimla in BetQl (3,800 feet) are famous 
grazing and breeding grounds for cattle. Dhupgarh (4,454 feet) 
is the highest point on the range, and there are a few others of 
over 4,000 feet. Among the peaks that rise from 3,000 to 
3,800 feet above sea-level, the grandest is Turanmal (Bombay 
Presidency), a long, rather narrow table-land 3,300 feet above 
the sea and about 16 square miles in area. West of this the 
mountainous land presents a wall-like appearance towards both 
the Narbada on the north and the Tapti on the south. On 
the eastern side, the Tasdin Vali (Central India) commands 
a magnificent view of the surrounding country. The general 
height of the plateau is about 2,000 feet. 

The hills and slopes are clothed with forest e.vtending over Forests, 
some thousands of square miles ; but much of this is of little 
value, owing to unrestricted fellings prior to the adoption of 
a system of conservancy, and to the shifting cultivation prac- 
tised by the aboriginal tribes, which led to patches being 
annually cleared and burnt dotvn. The most valuable forests 
are those of sal (Shorea robusid) on the eastern hills, and teak 
on the west. 

The Satpura Hills have formed in the past a refuge for Hill tribes, 
aboriginal or Dravidian tribes driven out of the plains by the 
advance of Hindu civilization. Here they retired, and occu- 
pied the stony and barren slopes which the new settlers, with 
the rich lowlands at their disposal, disdained to cultivate ; and 
here they still rear their light rains crops of millets which arc ' 
scarcely more than grass, barely tickling the soil with the 
plough, and eking out a scanty subsistence with the roots and 
fruits of the forests and the pursuit of game. The Baigas, 
the wildest of these tribes, have even now scarcely attained to 
the rudiments of cultivation; but the Gonds, the KorkQs, 
and the BhIls have made some progress by contact with their 
Hindu neighbours. 

The open plateau has for two or three centuries been peopled Commnni- 
by Hindu immigrants ; but it is only in the last fifty years that 
travelling has been rendered safe and easy, by the construction 
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of metalled roads trinding up the steep passes and eniWiM 
wheeled traffic to pass over the heavy land of the valleys. Til i 
then such trade as existed was conducted by nomad Banjifis 
on pack-bullocks. The first railway across the SatpuiS plateae 
a narrow-gauge extension of the Bengal-NSgpur line froa 
Gondia to Jubbulpore, has recently been opened. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, from Bombay to Jubbulpore, runs 
through a breach in the range just east of Aslrgarh, while the 
Bombay-Agra road crosses farther to the west. 

Ghats, The (etymologically, ‘ a pass through a mountain,’ 
or * landing-stairs from a river’; in this case the 'passes’ or 
‘landing-stairs’ from the coast to the inner plateau).— Two 
ranges of mountains, forming the eastern and the nestem 
walls which support the triangular table-land of Southern India. 
The Eastern Ghats run in fragmentary spurs and ranges down 
the east side of the Peninsula, receding inland and leaiin; 
broad tracts between their base and the coast Tlie Western 
GhSts form the great sea-wall for the west side of the Peninsula, 
with only a narrow strip between them and the shore. Atone 
point they rise in precipices and headlands out of the ocean, 
and truly look like colossal ‘landing-stairs’ from the sea. 
The Eastern and the Western Ghats meet at an angle in the 
Nllgiris, and so complete the three sides of the interior tabl^ 
land. The inner plateau has an elevation seldom exceeding 
3,000 to 3,000 feet Its best-known hills are the Nllgiris 
(‘blue mountains’), which contain the summer capital of 
Madras; Ootacamund (7,000 feet). The highest point is 
Anaimudi peak in Travancore State (8,837 feet), while Doda- 
betta in the Nilgiri District reaches 8,760 feet This vide 
region of highlands sends its waters chiefly to the east coast 
The drainage from the northern edge of the three-sided table 
land enclosed by the Ghats falls into the Ganges. The Nar- 
bada runs along the southern base of the Vindhyas which form 
that edge, and carries their drainage due west into the Gulf 
of Cambay. The Tapti flows almost parallel to the Narbada, . 
a little to the southward, and bears to the same gulf the waters 
from the Satpura Hills. But from this point, proceeding 
southwards, the Western Ghats rise into n high unbroken 
barrier between the Bombay coast and the rainfall of the inner 
table-land. The drainage has therefore to make its way right 
across India to the eastwards, now twisting round hill ranges, 
now rushing down the valleys between them, until the rain 
which the Bombay sca-breese has dropped upon the Western 
Ghats finally falls into the Bay of Bengal. In this way the 
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three great rivers of the Madras Presidency — the Godavari, 
Kistna, and Cauveiy — rise in the mountains overhanging 
the Bombay coast, and traverse the whole breadth of the 
central table-land before they reach the ocean on the eastern 
shores of India. 

The entire geography of the two coasts of the Peninsula 
is determined by the characteristics of these two mountain 
ranges. On the east, the country is comparatively open, and 
everywhere accessible to the spread of civilization. It is here 
that all the great kingdoms of Southern India fixed their 
capitals. Along the west, only a narrow strip of lowland 
intervenes between the barrier range and the sea-board. The 
inhabitants are cut off from communication with the interior, 
and have been left to develop a civilization of their own. 
Again, the east coast is a comparatively dry region. Except 
in the deltas of the great rivers, the crops are dependent upon 
a local rainfall which rarely exceeds 40 inches in the year. 

The soil is poor, the general elevation high, and the mountains 
are not profusely covered with forest. In this region the chief 
aim of the Forest department is to preserve a sufficient supply 
of trees for fuel. On the west all these physical conditions 
are reversed. The rivers are mere hill-torrents, but the south- 
.west monsoon brings an unfailing rainfall in such abundance 
as to clothe even the hill slopes of the southern portion with 
a most luxuriant vegetation. The annual fall all along the 
coast from Surat to Malabar averages 100 inches, which in- 
creases to 300 inches high up among the mountains. What 
the western coast loses in r^ular cultivation it gains in the 
natural wealth of its primaeval forests, which display the most 
magnificent scenery in all India and supply most valuable 
timber. 

(For further information see Ghats, Eastern, and Ghats, 
Western.) 

Ghats, Western. — A range of mountains about 1,000 In the 
miles in length, forming the western boundary of the Deccan 
and the watershed between the rivers of Peninsular India, dency. 
The Sanskrit name is Sahyadri. The range, which will be 
treated here with reference to its course through Bombay, 
Mysore and Coorg, and Madras, may be said to begin at the 
Kundaibari pass in the south-western comer of the Khandesh 
District of the Bombay Presidency, though the hills that run 
eastward from the pass to Chimtana, and overlook the lower 
Tapti valley, belong to the same system. From Kundaibari 
(21® 6' N. and 74® 11' E.) the chain runs southward with an 
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average deration which seldom exceeds 4,oso 
roughly parallel with the coast, from which its dhu^ 
from ao to 65 miles. For about 100 miles, u? toTp if-. '-” 
Ttimbafc, its direction is somewltat west of soadi* ar * 1 . 
flanked on the west by the thickly wooded aRd’us'fi'S 
table-land of Pcint, Mokhflda, and JawhJlr (1,500 feJi J 
forms a step and a barrier between the Konkm I'tv-’- 
and the plateau of the Deccan (about 5,000 feti). y. ft 
Trimbak the scarp of the western face is niofe ala.".; ; :* '\ 
for 40 miles, as far as the MMsej pass, the trend is 
cast, changing to south-by-west from M.’llscj to KhanisU 1- 1 
VSgjai (60 miles), and again to south-bynasl from her: ir-.- ‘ 
the chain passes out of the Bomb.ty Presidency inin 51 tt ■: 
iie.ar Gersoppa {14® 10' N. and 7.1® 50' E.). On the 
side the Ghats throw out many spurs or lateral ran^.;-, r, s; 
run from west to east, and diride from one another the va'v.t 
of the GodSs-ari, Bhfma, and Kistna river sy.stcm<. TT; 
chief of these cross-ranges arc— the SXtmaUs, betwetn t'*f 
Tspti and Godarari raJJcys; Ibe two rapges ibaj hrraV cT 
from the main chain near Harischandragarh and run iwS 
eastwards into the Nitlm's Dominions, enclosing the ttunraV 
plateau on which Ahmadnngar stands, and which i$ P' 
watershed between the Godilrari and the Bhima; and th 
Mahadco range, that runs eastward and southward fjt"i 
KamSlgarh and passes into the barren uplands of Atptdi sn I 
Jath, forming the watershed between the Bhlnu .wl tl; 
Kistna systems. North of the latitude of Goa, the Boaihiy 
ixart of the range consists of eocene trap and Uis-alt, oficn 
capped with latcritc, while farther south arc found such ol!;: 
rocks as gneiss and transitional sandstones. The 
hills, often crowned with bare wall-like m-isses of baciU f' 
latcritc, arc clothed on their lower slopes with jungles of 
and bamboo in the north ; with jamhul {Enj;rnia /(tnhhf si, 
ain (Terminalia tomtntoia'), and nana {J.a[;erslmnis 
flora) in the centre ; and with tc.ak, black-wood, and InniHa 
in the south. 

On the main range and its spurs stand a hundred furw, 
many of which arc famous in Mar.lth.d histoty. From north 
to south the most notable points in the range are the Kundri- 
b.*iri pass, a very ancient trade route between Broaefj and tl c 
Deccan ; the twin forts of Ktlhcr and Jfulher guarding thi 
Iltbliulna pass; Tnsrr.xK at the source of the holy ri'ct 
Godts.iri ; the I hal pass hy which the Bonihay-Agra rd,ul *f>l 
the notihcrn branch of the Great Indi.m Peninsula Kailwy 
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ascend the Ghats; the Pimpri pass, a very old trade route 
south between Nasik and Kalyan or Sopara, guarded by the 
tmn forts of Alang and Kulang; Kalsubai (5,427 feet), the 
highest peak in the range; Harischandragarh (4,691 feet); 
the Nana pass, a very old route between Junnar and the 
Konkan ; Sbivner, the fort of Junnar ; Bhlmashankar, at the 
source of the Bhtma ; Chakan, an old Musalman stronghold ; 
the Bor or Khandala pass, by which the Bombay-Poona road 
and the southern branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway enter the Deccan, and on or near which are the caves 
of Kondane, Karli, Bhaja, and Bedsa ; the caves of Nadsur 
and Karsambla below the Vagji pass; the forts of Sinhgarh 
and Purandhar in the spurs south of Poona; the forts of 
Raigarh in the Konkan and of Pratapgarh between the new 
Fitzgerald gliat road and the old Par pass ; the hill station of 
Mahabaleshwar (4,717 feet) at the source of the Kistna; 
the fort and town of S3tara ; the Kumbharli pass leading to 
the old toras of Patan and Karad ; the Amba pass, through 
which runs the road from Ratnagiri to Kolhapur; the forts 
of Vishalgarh and Panhala ; the Phonda pass, through which 
runs the road from Deogarh to Nipani ; the Amboli and the 
R5m passes, through which run two made roads from Ven- 
gurla to Belgaum ; Castle rock, below which passes the rail- 
way from Marmagao to Dharwar; the Arbail pass on the 
road from Kirwar to Dharwar; the Devimane pass on the 
road from Kumta to Hubli; and the Gersofpa Falls on 
the Sharavatl river. 

On leaving the Bombay Presidency, the Western Ghats In Mysore 
bound the State of Mysore on the west, separating it from Coorg. 
the Madras District of South Kanara, and run from Chandra- 
gutti (2,794 feet) in the north-west to Pushpagiri or the 
Subrahmanya hill (5,626 feet) in the north of Coorg, and con- 
tinue through Coorg into Madras. In the west of the Sagar 
taluk, from Govardhangiri to Devakonda, they approach within 
10 miles of the coast From there they trend south-eastwards, 
culminating in Kudremukh (6,215 ™ south-west of 

Kadur District, which marks the watershed between the Kistna 
and Cauvery systems. They then bend east and south to 
Coorg, receding to 45 miles from the sea. Here, too, nume- 
rous chaiA's and groups of lofty hills branch off from the Ghats 
eastwards, forming the complex series of mountain heights 
south of Nagar in the west of Kadur District. Gneiss and 
hornblende schists are the prevailing rocks in this section, 
capped in many places by laterite, with some bosses of granite. 

TO. I. M 
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the same general direction, running soatiivjnV i; s c 
of from $0 to loo miles from the sea until thc*.‘t'':r'''i ' j 
Cape Comorin, the soutlicmmoit catremity of Ir 1 J ' 
after emerging from Coorg they arc jointd hy the «*:{ A ;• . 
Eastern Gh 3 ts, which sweeps dov^n from the otl-t i '* - 
the peninsula ; and at the point of junction thij* tl -* !- 

the high plateau of the 2 Vflgtri<, on Bhidt <!t."l t'' ’ 
stations of Ootacamund (7,000 feel), the sumn i-r (a: 't. • 
tlic Madras Government, Coonoor, Wellinglaa, shl K" 
giri, and whose loftiest peaks arc Dodabetta (S,;f>o v 
Makiirti (over S,ooo). 

Immediately soutlr of this plateau the range, which i\r,t r.- 
between the I)istncts of Malabar and Coimhavte. i( 1"-* 
rupted by the remarkable rdlgli.il Gap, the only bnaV ii ' - 
whole of its length. This is about 16 milc< wiilj, t 
scarcely more th.an 1,000 feet above the level of the •ci. I*-' 
Madras K.’iibv.iy runs through it, and it thus fornu 
line of Communication Ircfwccn the two sides of this {•s't '( 
the peninsula. South of this g.ip the Gh.iis ri‘C ahra; a.'i"' 
to even more than their former height. At this pcint t' iy >" 
known hy the local name of the Aii.iim.sl.si*, or 'rlr;fc' 
lulls,’ and the minor ranges they here throw wT to ih-* ’ 
and cast .arc ctllcd rcs|)cclii-ely the Nelli.smjuthii lUil I’' 
P.'tini Hills. On the latter is situated the sanitma''. 'i 
Kofl.iikanal. Thereafter, .^s they ntn down to Cijw Ct-” '*■ “ 
Irctwcen the Madras Presidency aiul the Suite of Ttaiifio-' 
they resume their fomivr name. 


.North of the Nllgiri |il3tc.iu the e.istcrn flank of ih- ttrr 
merge-s lonicuhat govliully into the high plalmU of 
but its western sloji^s rise suddenly .and iK.ldly from !* ' 1 ^ 
coast, f^oiitli of the I'Jlglijt fJ.tp both the e.i'tirn ari'l 
stojv"; are steep and nirgcd. ‘I'hr range here con i'!s ■’ 
oni of gnei'se*. of \.irio::s kim!i, Ib.nkcd in Mal.il.sf lyi ' 
Inrc fjiir lerracs of bieriic whirl, shelve yra<!i-v!!) d.v' 

t«ii.,irtls ijic ffust. In fltvadon i; v.iri"* from ,X' 1 '' 
.'..c-a fc.i at,o\e the -a. .and thr Arnimtidi P,A 
fi ri) in lf.,vin fire i. tU"* h!j'b>' : jKiint in il;/< r.'n, c j’d '* 
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Southern India. The scenery here is always picturesque and 
frequently magnificent, the heavy evergreen forest with which 
the slopes are often covered adding greatly to their beauty. 
Large game of all sorts abounds, from elephants, bison, and 
tigers to the Nllgiri ibex, which is found nowhere else in 
India. 

Considerable areas on the Madras section of the range have 
been opened up by European capital in the last half-century 
for the cultivation of tea, coffee, cinchona, and cardamoms. 
Its forests are also of great commercial value, bamboos, black- 
wood {Dalbergia latifolia), and teak growing with special 
luxuriance. The heavy forest with which the range is clothed 
is the source of the most valuable of the rivers which traverse 
the drier country to the east, namely the Cauvery, Vaigai, and 
Tambraparni; and the waters of the Periyar, which until re- 
cently flowed uselessly down to the sea on the west, have now 
been turned back by a tunnel through the range and utilized 
for irrigation on its eastern side. 

Before the days of roads and railways the Ghats rendered 
communication between the west and east coasts of the Madras 
Presidency a matter of great difficulty ; and the result has been 
that the people of the strip of land which lies between them 
and the sea differ widely in appearance, language, customs, 
and laws of inheritance from those in the eastern part of the 
Presidency. On the range itself, moreover, are found several 
primitive tribes, among whom may be mentioned the well- 
known Todas of the Nllgiris, the Kurumbas of the same plateau, 
and the Kadars of the Anaimalais. Communications across 
this part of the range have, however, been greatly improved 
of late years. Besides the Madras Railway already referred 
to, the line from Tinnevelly to Quilon now links up the two 
opposite shores of the peninsula, and the range is also traversed 
by numerous gfiat roads. The most important of these latter 
are the Charmadi ghat from Mangalore in South Kanara to 
Mudgiri in Mysore ; the Sampaji ghat between Mangalore and 
MereSra, the capital of Coorg ; the roads from Cannanore and 
Tellicherry, which lead to the Mysore plateau through the 
Perumbadi and Feria passes ; and the two routes from Calicut 
to the Nilgiri plateau up the Karkur and Vayittiri-Gfldalflr 
ghats. 

Satmala. — Range of hills in Bombay, Berar, and Hyderabad 
State, which also bears the names of the Ajanta, Chandor, 
and Indhyadri Hills, and Sahyadriparbat. 

Hab. — River on the western frontier of Sind, Bombay, which 
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forms in the latter part of its course the boundary between 
British territory and Baluchistan. It rises opposite the PoraJi 
river at the northern end of the Pab range, flows south-east for 
25 miles, then due south for 50 miles, and finally south-west, 
till it falls into the Arabian Sea near Cape Monze, in 24® 54' N. 
and 66° 42' E., after a total length of about 240 miles. Except 
the Indus and the Gaj, it is the only permanent river in Sind. 

Its principal tributaries are the Saruna, the Samotri, and the 
Wira Hab. As far as the Phusi pass the course is pnn fi npj 
and narrow. Thereafter it gradually widens, and for some 
50 miles from its mouth is bordered by fine pasture land. 
Water is ahvays to be found in pools, but the river is not 
utilized for irrigation. 

Indus (Sanskrit, Siitihu ; Greek, Sinthos ; Latin, Stndus).— 
The great river of North-Western India, which rises in Tibet, 
and then flows through Kashmir, the North-West Frontier 
Province, and the Punjab, and after a final course through 
Sind falls into the Arabian Sea in 23° 58' N. and 67° 30' E. 
The drainage basin of the Indus is estimated at 372,700 
square miles, and its total length at a little over 1,800 miles. 
The towns of importance on or near its banks in British 
territory are, beginning from the south : KarSchi, Kolri, 
Hyderabad, Sehwan, Sukkur, Rohri, Mithankot, Deta Ghazi 
KhSn, Dera Ismail Khan, Mianwali, Kalabagh, Khushalgaih, 
and Attock. 

The first section of the course of the Indus lies outside 
British territory, and must be dealt with briefly here. The 
river rises, as above slated, in Tibet (32° N. and 81° E.) 
behind the great mountain wall of the Himalayas which forms 
the northern boundary of India, and is said to spring from the 
north side of the sacred Kailas mountain (22,000 feet), the 
Elysium of ancient Sanskrit literature. Issuing from the ring 
of lofty mountains about Lake Manasarowar, whence also the 
Sutlej, the Brahmaputra, and the KauriSla spring, it flows 
north-west for about r6o miles under the name of Singh-ka- 
bab, until it receives the Ghar river on its south-western bank. 
A short distance below the junction of the Ghar, the Indus, 
which is supposed to have an elevation of 17,000 feet at its 
source, enters the south-eastern corner of Kashmir at an 
elevation of r3,8oo feet, flowing slowly over a long flat 'of 
alluvium. Following a steady north-by-west course it skirts 
Leh at a hmght of 20,500 feet and drops to 8,000 feet in 
Baltistan, just before it receives the waters of the Shyok river. 
At Leh it is joined by the Zaskar river, and is crossed by the 
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great trade route into Central Asia via the Karakoram Pass. 

Early travellers like Dr. Thomson and Mr. Blanc have de- 
scribed this portion of the Indus. The former found numerous 
hot springs, some of them with a temperature of 174® and 
exhaling a sulphurous gas. Still flowing north, but more 
westerly, through Kashmir territory’, it passes near Skardu in 
Baltistnn, and reaches the Haramosh mountain (24,300 feet) 
in about 34“ 50' N. and 74® 30' E. Here it takes a turn south- 
wards at an acute angle, and passing beneath the Hattu Pir, at 
an elevation of 4,000 feet, enters Kohistan in the Dir, Swat, 
and Chitral Agency near Gur. The steepness of its fall varies, 
now becoming greater, now less. This inequality of slope has 
been connected with the changes that occurred in the glacial 
period from the damming of the river by huge glaciers and the 
formation of great thicknesses of lacustrine deposit. The 
Indus has been the cause of serious and disastrous floods ; the 
rapid stream dashes down gorges and wild mountain valleys, 
and in its lower and more level course it is swept by terrific 
blasts. Even in summer, when it is said to dwindle down to 
a fordable depth during the night, it may in the course of the 
day swell into an impassable torrent from the melting of the 
snows on the adjoining heights. Opposite Skardu in BaltistSn 
it is, even in the depth of winter, a grand stream, often more 
than 500 feet wide and g or 10 feet in depth. After leaving 
Gur, it flows for about lao miles south-west through the wilds 
of Kohistan, until it enters the North-West Frontier Province 
(35° N. and 73® 51' E.) near Darband, at the western base 
of the Mahaban mountain. The only point to which special 
allusion can be made in the long section of its course beyond 
British territory is the wonderful gorge by which the river 
bursts through the western ranges of the Himalayas. This 
gorge is near Skardu, and is said to be 14,000 feet in sheer 
descent. 

The Indus, on entering the Hazara District of the North- At Attock. 
West Frontier Province, 812 miles from its source, is about 
100 yards wide in August, navigable by rafts, but of no great 
depth, and studded with sandbanks and islands. It is fordable 
in many places during the cold season ; but floods or freshes 
arc sudden, and Ranjlt Singh is said to have lost a force, 
variously stated at from 1,200 to 7,000 horsemen, in crossing 
the river. Even the large and solid ferry-boats which ply 
upon it are sometimes swept away. Almost opposite Attock 
it receives the Kabul River, which brings down the waters of 
Afghanistan. The two rivers have about an equal volume; 
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both are very swift, and broken up with rocks. Their junction 
during floods is the scene of a wild confusion of watere. The 
Kabul river is navigable for about 40 miles above the con- 
fluence, but a rapid just above it renders the Indus imprac- 
ticable. Attack, the limit of the upward navigation of the 
Indus, forms the first important point on the river mthin 
British^ territory. By this time it has flowed upwards of 
860 miles, or nearly one-half of its total length, its further 
course to the sea being about 940 miles. It has fallen from 
an elevation of iy,ooo feet at its source in Tibet to about 
2,000 feet, the height of Attack being 2,079 f“t. In the hot 
season, opposite the fort, its velocity is 13 miles an hour; and 
in the cold season, S to 7 miles. The rise of ordinary’ floods 
is from stay feet in twenty-four hours, and the maximum is 
50 feet above cold-season level. Its width varies greatly with 
the season, at one time being more than 250 yards, at another 
less than loo. The Indus is crossed at Attack by the railway 
bridge opened in 1883, by a bridge of boats, and by a fetry. 
The main trunk road to Peshawar also crosses the river by a 
subway on the railway bridge. 

After leaving Attack, the Indus flows almost due south, 
forming the western boundary of the Punjab, parallel to the 
Sulaimfln Hills. The great north road from Bannu to Sind 
runs for several hundred miles along its western bank; and 
from Attack to Mahmfld Kot the Mari-Attock, Mari, and Sind- 
Sagar sections of the North-Western Raihray run along its 
eastern bank. Twelve miles below Attack the Indus receives 
the waters of the Harob, a rapid stream which, rising in the 
Murree hills as the Dhand, meets the Kanal coming down 
from the Mochpuri peak, and rushes through steep banks for 
a total length of 90 miles. At Makhad, the Sohan brings in 
all the drainage of Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts that is not 
taken by the Jhelum river. The Indus forms the eastern 
border of the two frontier Districts of Dera Ismail Kh 3 n in the 
North-West Frontier Province and Dera Gh.izi Khan in the 
Punjab with the Sind-Sagar Doab on its eastern bank, and 
only a narrow strip of British territory between it and the hill 
tribes of the Sulaiman ranges on the west. Just above Mithan- 
kot, in the south of Dera Ghazi Khan District, it receives the 
accumulated waters of the Punjab. Between the Indus 
and the Jumna flow the five great streams from which the 
Punjab (Panj-ab, literally ‘The five waters’) takes its name. 
These are the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas, and 
the Sutlej. After various junctions these unite to form the 
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Panjnad river, literally ‘The five streams,’ which marks for 
a short space the boundary between British territory and the 
Bahawatpur State, and unites with the Indus near Mithankot, 
about 490 miles from the sea. In the cold season the breadth 
of the Indus above the confluence is about 600 yards, its 
velocity 5 miles an hour, its depth from 12 to 15 feet, and 
its estimated discharge 10,000 to 25,000 cubic feet per second. 

During flood-times the breadth sometimes increases to 5 miles, 
and the discharge to 1,000,000 cubic feet per second. The 
dimensions of the Panjnad above the point of junction are 
somewhat less than those of the Indus during the cold season, 
but during the monsoon floods they are almost as large. The 
whole course of the Indus through the Punjab is broken by 
islands and sandbanks ; but beautiful scenery is afforded along 
its banks, which abound with the date, acacia, pomegranate, 
and other trees. 

Mithankot has an elevation of only 258 feet above the level In Sind, 
of the sea. From Mithankot the Indus forms the boundary 
between the Punjab and the Bahawalpur State, until, near 
Kashmor, it enters Sind in 28® 26' N. and 69® 47' E. From 
Bukkur (in Sind) to the sea the river is known familiarly 
among the people of the province as the Darya (‘the river’). 

Pliny writes of J/:efus ineolis Sindus appellatus. It first touches 
Sind in the Upper Sind Frontier District, separating it from the 
Bahawalpur State and Sukkur District. Formerly in years of 
high inundation its floods reached Jacobabad, finding their 
way thence into the Manchhar Lake. To prevent this, the 
Kashmor embankment, which is the largest in Sind, was 
erected. Leaving Kashmor the river crosses Sukkur, divides 
Larkana and Karachi from the Khairpur State and Hyderabad 
District, finally emptying itself by many mouths into the 
Arabian Sea near KarSchi after a south-western course of 
450 miles through Sind. It ranges in width from 480 to 
1,600 yards, the average during the low season being 680 
yards. During the floods it is in places more than a mile wide. 

Its depth varies from 4 to 24 feet. The nater, derived from 
the snows of the Himalayas, is of a dirty brown colour, and 
slightly charged with saline ingredients, carbonate of soda, and 
nitrate of potash. Its velocity in the freshes averages 8 miles 
per hour; at ordinary times, 4 miles. The discharge per 
second varies between a minimum of -19,000 and a maximum 
of 820,000 cubic feet. On an average the temperature of the 
water is 10° lower than that of the air. Near the station of 
Sukkur and again at Kotri the river is spanned by a fine rail- 
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Avay bridge. The Sukkur bridge ^vas opened in 1880 apd 
resembles the Forth Bridge in having a central gitd»,rli}, 
a span of 20Q feet, supported at the ends of two caniHoct 
arms, each 310 feet long. The Indus begins to rise in Matth 
attains its maximum depth and width in August, and suhsida 
in September. The maximum rise registered at Kolti ncit 
HyderSbad, was 22 feet 7 inches in 1894. Then; are many 
other gauges on the river. 

The delta. The delta of the Indus covers an area of about 3,000 square 
miles, and extends along the coast-line for itg niiics. It h 
almost a perfect level, and nearly destitute of timber, the 
tamarisk and mangrove alone supplying fuel. In these 
respects the delta is similar to that of the Nile, but dissimibr 
to that of the Ganges. The marshy portions contain good 
pasturage, and rice grows luxuriantly wherever cuUiration'is 
possible j but the soil generally is not fertile, being a mixture 
of sand and clay. In the Shahbandar /a/uia arc immense 
deposits of salt. The climate of the delta is cool and bracing 
in the winter months, hot in the summer, and during the 
foods most unhealthy. 

Shifting The Indus formerly flowed down the middle of the Thai. 

channels. Basira, a village in the centre of the Muaaffargarh Thai, «as 
called Bet Basira ; and at Shahgarb, near the southern end of 
the Thai, a long lake still exists xvhich once formed the Indus 
bed. In 1800 the river at the apex of the delta divided into 
two main streams, known as the Baghlar and Slla ; but by 1837 
it had entirely deserted the former channel. The KhedenSri 
passage also, which before 1819 was the highway of water 
traffic to Shahbandar, xvas in that year closed by an earth- 
quake. In 1837 the Kakaiwari, which had then increased 
from a shallow creek to a rix’er with an average width at low 
water of 770 yards, xvas recognized as the highway; but before 
1867 this also xvas completely blocked. In 1897 the river 
suddenly cut 3 miles inland, north of Rohri, destroying the 
cultivated fields and the Mando-Dahiro road. Tando Nijabat 
on the right bank and Mithani on the left have been swept 
axvay four times and rebuilt farther off. For the present the 
Hajamro, xvhich before 1845 navig.ablc only by the smiillcst 
boats, is the main estuary of the Indus. The shape of the 
Hajamro is that of a funnel, xvith the month to the sea ; on 
the east side of the entrance is a beacon 95 feet high, visible 
for 2 miles; and two well-manned pilot boats lie inside the 
bar to point out the difficulties of nax'igation. 

The following facts illustrate further the shifting nature of the 
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Indus. In 1845 GhorabSri, then the chief commercial town of 
the delta, was on the river bank ; but in 1848 the river deserted 
its bed. The town of Keti was built on the new bank. The 
new bank was overflowed a few years later, and a second Keti 
had to be built farther off. At present one of the chief obstruc- 
tions to navigation is a series of rocks between Tatta and 
BhimSn-jo-pura, which in 1846 were 8 miles inland. In 1863 
a thousand acres of the Dhareja forest were swept away. 

The rapidity and extent of the destructive action in constant 
progress in the delta may be estimated from the fact that 
travellers have counted by the reports as many as thirteen 
bank slips in a minute. In some places the elephant-grass 
(lypha elej>hatttina) does good service by driving its roots 
very deeply (often 9 feet) into the soil, and thereby holding 
it together. 

The entire course of the Indus in British territory, from Floods. 
Attock to the sea, lies within the zone of deficient rainfall, the 
annual average being nowhere higher than 10 inches. Cultiva- 
tion, therefore, is absolutely dependent upon artificial irrigation, 
almost to as great an extent as in the typical example of Egypt. 

But the Indus is a less manageable river than the Nile. Its 
main channel is constantly shifting ; at only three places — Suk- 
kur, Jerruck, and Kotri — are the river banks permanent ; and 
dunng the season of flood the melted snows of the Himalayas 
come down in an impetuous torrent which no embankment can 
restrain. From time immemorial this annual inundation, which 
is to Sind what the monsoons are to other parts of India, has 
been utilized as far as possible by an industrious peasantry', who 
lead the water over their fields by countless artificial channels. 

Many such channels, constructed in the days of native rule, 
extend 30 and even 40 miles from the river bank. Recently 
the systematic schemes of British engineers have added nume- 
rous perennial canals, such as the J.\mrao, constructed on 
scientific principles. The first recorded inundation of the Indus 
took place in 1833 ; another occurred in 1841 on a much larger 
scale. This flood was said to have been caused by the bursting 
of a glacier which formed over an accumulation of water in the 
Nubia Tsp, into which there was a regular and steady flow from 
the surrounding lulls. Eventually, the glacier was burst asunder 
by the pressure and the released floods poured down the Shyok 
valley, carrying everything before them. There was another 
great flood in August, 1S5S, when the river rose 90 feet in a 
few hour^ and the greater part of the private property in Nau- 
shahra cantonment was destroyed. Lower down in its course 
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considerable damage has been caused in Dera Girtn Kh\'- 
District, where protective works were undertaken. Of tc- 
cent years the Indus has been embanked from above Kadwo: 
to the mouth of the Begari Canal, a distance of more Ls 
SO miles. The embankment has proved a great protection to 
the North-Western Railway, which here runs at right angle? 
to the river- 

A full account of irrigation in Sind uill be found in th 
article on that province. It must suffice in this place togi\t 
a list of the principal works, following the Indus dowmardr 
from the Punjab. The country has recently been suntjed 
with a view to a canal being led from Krdabagh down the 
Sind-Sagar Doab, but the difficulties in the way are at present 
considerable. The waters of the river are first utili/cd on a 
large scale in the Indus Inundation Canals, which water a 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Sulaiman mountains. 
The canals in this tract have an aggregate length of 693 mib, 
of which 108 have been constructed under British mlc. In 
Muzaffargarh District the Muzaffargarh Canals take off from 
the Indus and ChenSb, and in the Native State of BahJ- 
walpur the Chenab and Sutlej, as well as the Indus, contribute 
to render cultivation possible. In Sind the following arc tlic 
chief canal systems ; on the right or west bank, the Desert, 
Unar Wah, Begari, Sukkur, Ghar, and Western Niiia ; on ll.e 
left or east, the Nara Supply Channel, Mahi Wah, Jajirso, 
a branch of the Eastern Nara, and the Eastern Kara viiih 
many distributaries, the principal being the Mithrao and 
PinjSri. Other important canals arc the Fulcli with two 
mouths, the Nasrat, and the Dad. The total area irrigated by 
canals from the Indus in 1903-4 was ; in the Punj.ab, 714 
square miles ; in Sind, 4,925 square miles. 

As a channel of navigation, the Indus has disappointed the a- 
pcctations that were at one time formed. Before British arms 
had conquered Sind and the Punjab, it was hoped that the fabled 
wealth of Central Asia might be brought by this course down to 
the sea. But, even so far as local traffic is concerned, CAiKii- 
ence has proved in this case, as with most other Indian river:, 
that the cheapness of water communication cannot compete 
with the superior speed and certainty of railways. Since the 
opening of the Indus Valley State Railway (now included in 
the North-Western system) in the autumn of 1878, mavigalion 
on the Indus, whether by steamer or by native bo.at, has gTC.illy 
fallen off. The general character of the Indus trade mtiy be 
inferred from the statistics of imports and exports into the 
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Punjab by ‘ rail and river,’ which refer only to traffic borne in 
part or wholly on the Indus. The original ‘Indus flotilla,’ 
which was broken up in 1862, placed its first steamer on the 
river in 1835. In 1859 a company established another Indus 
flotilla in connexion with the Sind Railway, with which it was 
formally amalgamated in 1870, the joint head-quarters being 
removed to Lahore. The railway flotilla was abolished in 
1882-3. These were not the only navigation experiments 
on the Indus. In 1856 the Oriental Inland Steam Company 
obtained a yearly subsidy of Rs. 50,000 from Government ; 
but, as the river current proved too powerful for its 
steamers, the company stopped the traffic, and eventually 
collapsed. 

For the conservancy of the lower part of the river. Act I 
of 1863 (Bombay) provides for the registration of vessels, 
and the levy of pilotage fees by an officer called the Con- 
servator and Registrar of the Indus, the sum realized being 
expended on the improvement of navigation.* A special 
export board, known as the Indus Commission, was con- 
stituted in 1901. 

The boats of the Indus are the dundo or eaurak, both cargo- 
boats, the kaunlal, or ferry-boat, and the dundi, or fishing- 
boat. The cargo-boats are sometimes of 60 tons burden, and 
when laden draw 4 feet of water. The state barges or jhampHs 
of the Sind Mirs were built of teak, four-masted, and some- 
times required crews of thirty men. 

Fish abound. At the mouths, the salt-water varieties Fish, 
include the Clupea mowhit, a species of herring largely 
consumed along the coast and in the delta. The chief of 
the fresh-water varieties are the palla, placed by Dr. Day 
under the Clnpeidae, and nearly allied to, if not identical 
with, the hilsa of the Ganges; and the dambhro. The 
local consumption and also the export of dried palla are 
very large. Otters, turtles, porpoises, water-snakes, and croco- 
diles, of both the blunt-nosed and the sharp-nosed species, 
are numerous. 

[Notes on the Indus River (Karachi, 1901).] 

Banas. — River of Western India, which rises in the 
Aravalli Hills to the north-east of Mount Abu, flows south- 
westwards through the Palanpur Agency past the flourishing 
town and cantonment of Deesa, and falls into the Rann of 


^ The Indus Conservancy department and fees levied for its upkeep were 
abolished in March, 1906. 
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Cutch by two mouths, near Gokhatar in i-* j 
chana in Santalpur, about 170 miles froaj i;s J> 

fordable almost cvcrj’whcre, and its Inwcr coare i. v'.i - 
the hot season, but at times it brings doT.n ftoit! A’^; r^: 
%'olumcs of flood-water that cover the Little Rana ts a ^ 
of 8 feet. 

Saraswati. — A small but holy river of Western l-ij; 
rising at the south-west end of the Arivalli range re-r 
shrine of Amba BhawAnl, and flowing south wsts-ijit u 
about no miles, through the lands of IMKinpur, HVJKt*-; 

Mahl Kantha, and Baroda, and past the ancient rifn •? 
Patan, Anhilvada, and Sidhpur, into the I.css;t Rv”. <■( 
Cutch, near Anvarpur. West of Patan its cnurec « r-l-: 
ground for some miles, and its strctim is small, cwcfi b.t’- 
rains. The river is visited by Hindus, esixHiially tht^r »'• 
have lost their mothers. Sidupur is considered an c<ic-h''; 
appropriate place at svhich to perform rites in hray- d 
a deceased mother. 

Sabarmati (Sanskrit, Sv/iMnira//).~‘Rhcr of 
India, flowing from the hills of MewSr south-wC'!tw..tii< H 
the Gulf of Qimbay, with a course of about soo miles ! 
a drainage area of about 9,500 square miles. The nirrt p 
given to the combined streams of the Saby, "hirii n. 
through the Idar State, and of the HSthmali, uWfh lo-v-s 
the town of Ahmadnagar (Mahl Kflnth.i Agency). In t. r 
upper part of their course both rivers have high roeVy 
but below their confluence the bed of the S5brrnnill>pi^ 
broad and sandy. The united river tlicncc flows P''* 
and Ahm!id.nbad, and receives on the left b.mk, « 'f;’’’.’' 
.about 30 miles below the latter city, the w.atcrs of thcAitriv. 
which, during its course of 150 miles, is fed hy ® 
of smaller streams llrnt bring down the drainage of the | ' 
Kantha hills. The Sabarmati receives no notable IribuJaca 
on the right bank. There arc several holy pl-wca nn t.. 
bank.s in and about AbnindAbSd city, and the confluci-rc »• 
V'antlia attracts m.any pilgrims to an annu.al fair in the 
of K.lrlik (November). Luxuriant crops arc grown on « .r 
silt deposited by the river, and many wells arc sunk in ili b‘. 
in the fair sc.ason. 'The lands of I’ar.lnllj arc w.atcrtd r|>“i 
the 1 1,‘tilim.ati by means of an embankment alwve .M'W.ru 
n.ipar. ^ 

Mahi (the Mtfhh of Ptolemy and .lAi/V of the I'mplui -- 
Kiver of Western IndLo, with a course of from 300 to 350 n r-'*. 
.and a drain.^gc area estimated at from f 5,000 to r 7,000 Mpi’rr 
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miles. It rises in the AmjherS district of the Gwalior State, 
1,850 feet above sea-level {22® 52' N. and 75® 6' E.), and flows 
for about 100 miles through the south-western corner of the 
Central India Agency, at first north, next west, and lastly north- 
west, passing through the States of Gwalior, Dhar, Jhabua, 
Ratlam, and Sailana. It then enters RSjputana and flows in a 
northerly direction with a somewhat tortuous course, intersecting 
the eastern half of Banswara State, till it reaches the Udaipur 
frontier, where it is soon turned by the Mewar hills to the south- 
west, and for the rest of its course in RSjputana it forms the 
boundary between the States of Dungarpur and Banswara. It 
now passes on into Gujarat, and during the first part of its course 
there flows through the lands of the Mahi Kantha and Rewa 
Kantha States. It then enters British territory, and separates 
the Bombay District of Kaira on the right from the Panch 
Mahals and Baroda on the left. Farther to the west, and for 
the rest of its course, its right bank forms the southern boundary 
of the State of Cambay, and its left the northern boundary of 
Broach District. Near Bungra, 100 miles from its source, the 
Mahi is crossed by the old Baroda-Nimach road 5 and here the 
bed is 400 yards wide, with a stream of 100 yards and a depth 
of one foot. The Kaira section of the river is about too miles 
in length, the last 45 miles being tidal water. The limit of the 
tidal flow is Verakhandi, where the stream is 120 yards across 
and the average depth 18 inches. About 30 miles nearer the 
sea, close to the village of Dehvan, the river enters Broach 
District from the east, and forms an estuary. The distance 
across its mouth, from Cambay to Kavi, is 5 miles. The Mahi 
is crossed by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
at Wasad, and by the Godhra-Ratlam Raih\'ay at Pali. During 
flood-time, at spring-tides, a bore is formed at the estuary, and 
a wall-like line of foam-topped water rushes up for 20 miles, to 
break on the Dehvan sands. 

The bed of the Mahi lies so much below the level of the land 
on either side of its banks that its waters cannot readily be 
made use of for irrigation. In fair weather the river is fordable 
at many places in the Bombay Presidency — at Dehvan, Gajna, 
Khanpur, and Umeta, for instance — and always in its upper 
course through Rajputana, except in the rainy season, when its 
waters rise to a great height. 

According to legend, the Mahi is the daughter of the earth 
and of the sweat that ran from the body of Indradyumna, king 
of Ujjain. Another legend explains the name thus. A young 
Gujar woman was churning curds one day. An importunate 
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this trad the Tapti flows between the towns of Burhanpur 
and Zainabad, and then passes into the Kliiindcsh District 
of Bombay. In its upper valley arc several basins of exceed- 
ingly rich soil; but they have long been covered by forest, 
and it is only lately that the process of clearing them for 
cultivation has been undertaken. 

Shortly after entering Kliandesh the T,apti receives on the 
left bank the Puma from the hills of Berar, and then flows for 
about 150 miles tlirough a bro.*id .and fertile valley, bounded 
on the north by the Satpuras and on the south by the 
SatmaLas. Farther on the hills close in, and the river 
descends through wild and wooded country’ for about 80 miles, 
after which it sweeps southwards to the sea through the 
alluvial plain of Surat District, becoming tidal for the hast 
30 miles of its course. The banks (30 to Go feet) arc too 
high for irrigation, while the bed is crossed at several places 
by ridges of rock, so that the river is navigable for only about 
20 miles from the sc.a. The Tiipti runs so near the foot of 
the Satpunls that its tributaries on the right bank arc small ; 
but on the left b.ank, after its junction with the I’Orn.a, it 
receives through the Gimii (150 miles long) the drainage 
of the hills of BHgl.’in, and through the Bori, the Pflnjhra, and 
the Borai, that of the northern buttress of the Western Gh.’lts. 
The waters of the Gimii and the P.’lnjhra arc dammed up in 
several places and used for irrigation. On the lower course 
of the lYipli floods arc not uncommon, and h.avc at times 
done much dam.agc to the city of Surat. The river is crossed 
at Bhu.s.1wal by the Jubbulporc branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Raibv.ay, at Savalda by the Bomljay-Agra road, and 
at Surat by the Botnb.'iy, Baroda, and Central India Kaihv.iy. 
The Tapti has a local reputation for sanctity, the chief firthas 
or holy places being Changdeo, at the confluence with the 
I’Oma, and Bodhan above Surat. The fort of 'rh.=ilner and 
the city of Surat arc the places of most historic note on its 
course, the tot.al length of which is .;3G miles. The port 
of Suv.Mi (Swally), famous in c-trly liuropean commerce with 
India, and the scene of a sca-fight between the ICnglish .and the 
Portuguese, lay at the mouth of the river, but is now deserted, 
its nppro.'iches having silted up. 

Narbadil River {Aarmai/a ; the Kamados of Ptolemy ; 
Namnadm of the Ptriflus ). — One of the most important 
rivers of India, which risc-s on the summit of the plateau of 
.\markantak (22® 41' N. and Sr® .pS' U.), at the nonh c.ist- 
ern apex of the Slitpuril range, in Hew.ah (001111.11 India), and 
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Coarse of 
the river. 


enters the sea below Broach in the Bombay 
a total course of 801 miles. 

The river issues from a small tank 3,000 feet above the sea. 
surrounded by a group of temples and guarded by anisolaS 
colony of priests, and falls over a basaltic cliff in a descent of 
80 feet. After a course of about 40 miles through the State 
of Rewah, it enters the Central Provinces and mnds dr- 
cuitQusly through the rugged hills of Mandla, pursuing a 
westerly course until it flows under the walls of the ruined 
palace of Ramnagar, From Ramnagar to Mandla town it 
forms, for some 15 miles, a deep reach of blue rvater, un- 
broken by rocks and clothed on either bank by forest. The 
river then turns north in a narrow loop towards Jubbulpore, 
close to which city, after a fall of 30 feet called the Dhuin- 
dhara or ‘ fall of mist,’ it flows for two miles in a narrow 
channel which it has carved for itself through rocks of marble 
and basalt, its width here being only about 20 yards. Emerg- 
ing from this channel, which is well-known as the 'Marble 
Rocks,’ and flowing west, it enters the fertile basin of alluvial 
land forming the Narbada Valley, which lies between the 
Vindhyan and Sstpura Hills, extending for 200 miles from 
Jubbulpore to Handiff, with a width of about 20 miles to the 
south of the river. The Vindhyan Hills rise almost sheer 
from the northern bank along most of the valley, the bed of 
the liver at this part of its course being the boundary between 
the Central Provinces and Central India (principally the States 
of Bhopal and Indore). Here the Narbada passes Hoshang- 
abad and the old Muhammadan towns of Handia and Nim- 
awar. The banks in this part of its valley are about 40 feet 
high, and the fall in its course betrveen Jubbulpore and 
Hoshangabad is 340 feet. Below Handia the hills again 
approach the river on both sides and are clothed with dense 
forests, favourite haunts of the Pindaris and other robbers of 



former days. At Mandhar, 25 miles below Handia, there is a 
fall of 40 feet, and another of the same height occurs at Punasa. 
The bed of the river in its whole length within the Central 
Provinces is one sheet of basalt, seldom exceeding 150 yards 
in absolute width, and, at intervals of every few miles, up- 
heaved into ridges which cross it diagonally, and behind which 
deep pools are formed. Emerging from the hills beyoild 
Mandhata on the borders of the Central Provinces, the Nar- 
bada now enters a second open alluvial basin, flowing through 
Central India (principally the State of Indore) for nearly 
xoo miles. The hills are here well away from the river, the 
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Satpur3s being 40 miles to the south and the Vindhyos about 
16 miles to the north. In this part of its course the river 
passes the town of M.'iheshwar, the old capital of the Holkar 
family, where its northern bank is studded with temples, 
palaces, and bathing ghats^ many of them built by the famous 
AhalyS Bai whose mausoleum is here. The last 170 miles of 
the river’s course are in the Bombay Presidency, where it first 
separates the States of Baroda and Rajpipla and then meanders 
through the fertile District of Broach. Below Broach City it 
gradually widens into an estuary, whose shores arc 17 miles 
apart as it joins the Gulf of Cambay. 

The drainage area of the Narbada, estimated at about Drainage 
36,000 square miles, is principally to the south, comprising 
the northern portion of the Satpurii plateau and the valley &c. ’ 

Districts. The chief tributaries arc the BanjSr in Mandla, the 
Shcr and Shakkar in Narsinghpur, and the Tawii, G.anjal, and 
Chhota Tawfi in Hosh.angilbad District. The only important 
tributary to the north is the Hiran, which flows in beneath the 
Vindhyan Hills, in Jubbulpore District. Most of these rivers 
have a short and precipitous course from the hills, and fill with 
extraordinarj' rapidity in the rains, producing similarly rapid 
floods in the Narbada itself. Owing to this and to its rocky 
course, the Narbada is useless for navigation except by country 
boats between August and February, save in the last part of its 
'Course, where it is navig.iblc by vessels of 70 tons burden up 
to the city of Broach, 30 miles from its mouth. It is crossed 
by railway bridges below Jubbulpore, at Hoshnngab.id, and at 
Mortakka. The influence of the tides reaches to a point 
55 miles from the sea. The height of the banks through- 
out the greater part of its course makes the river useless for 
irrigation. 

The Narbada, which is referred to as the Rcw.’i (probably S-icml 
from the Sanskrit root rev, ‘to hop,’ owing to the leaping ofof“j["rivcr 
the stream down its rocky bed) in the Mahabharata and Ram- 
ayana, is said to have sprung from the body of Siva and is one 
of the most sacred rivers of India, local devotees placing it 
above the Ganges, on the ground that, whereas it is necessary 
to bathe in the Ganges for forgiveness of sins, this object is 
attained by mere contemplation of the Narbada. ‘ As wood 
is cut by a saw (says a Hindu proverb), so at the sight of the 
holy N.arbada do a man’s sins fall aw.ay.’ Gangs herself, so 
local legend avers, must dip in the Narbada once a year. Slie 
comes in the form of a coal-black cow, but returns iiome quite 
white, free from all sin. The Ganges, moreover, was (accord- 
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ing to the Rewa Purana) to have lost its purifying nttues in 
the year 1895, though this fact has not yet imprired itsieputa- 
tion for sanctity. At numerous places on the course of the 
Narbada, and especially at spots where it is joined by a ngfa 
river, are groups of temples, tended by Namideo iiraiHw>n, _ 
the special priests of the river, where annual gatherings of 
pilgrims take place. The most celebrated of these ate 
ghat, Barmhan, and Onkar MandhSte in the Central Provinces, 
and BarwanI in Central India, where the Narbada is joined by 
the Kapila. All of these are connected by legends with saints 
and heroes of Hindu mythology ; and the description of the 
whole course of the Narbada, and of all these places and their 
history, is contained in a sacred poem of 14,000 verses (the 
Narmada, Khanda), which, however, has been adjudged to be 
of somewhat recent origin. Every year 300 or mote pilgrims 
start to perform the pradakshina of the Narbada, that is, to 
walk from its mouth at Broach to its source at AmarkanUkon 
one side^ and back on the other, a performance of the highest 
religious eflScacy. The most sacred spots on the lower course 
of the river are Suklatirtha, where stands an old banyan trw 
that bears the name of the saint Kabir, and the site of Riji 
Bali’s horse-sacrifice near Broach, 

The Narbada is commonly considered to form the boundary 
between HindustSn and the Deccan, the reckoning of the 
Hindu year differing on either side of it. The Marathis' 
spoke of it as * the river,’ and considered that when they had 
crossed it they were in a foreign country. During the Mutiny 
the Narbada practically marked the southern limit of the in- 
surrection. North of it the British temporarily lost control of 
the country, while to the south, in spite of isolated 
ances, their authority was maintained. Hence, when, in 185 , 
TantiS Topi executed his daring raid across the river, t e 
utmost apprehension was excited, as it was feared that, on t e 
appearance of the representative of the Peshwa, the recent y 
annexed Nagpur territories would rise in revolt. These f^i 
however, proved to be unfounded and the country remame 
tranquil. 

Godgvari River. — A great river of Southern India, which 
runs across the Deccan from the Western to the Eastern 


Ghats j for sanctity, picturesque scenery, and utility to mani 
surpassed only by the Ganges and the Indus; total length 
about goo miles; estimated area of drainage basin, iia,oo® 
square miles. The source of the river is on the side of a hm 
behind the village of Trimbak, in Nasik District, Bombay, 
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only about 50 miles from the shore of the Indian Ocean. At 
this spot is an artificial reservoir reached by a flight of 690 
steps, into which the water trickles drop by drop from the lips 
of a carven image, shrouded by a canopy of stone. From first 
to last the general direction of the river is towards the south- 
east. It passes by Nasik town, and then separates Ahmadnagar Course in 
District from the State of Hyderabad, its total course in the Bombay 
Bombay Presidency being about 100 miles. Above Nasik it 
flows along a narrow rocky bed, but farther east the banks are 
lower and more earthy. Pifteen miles below Nasik it receives, 
on the right, the Darna from the hills of Igatpuri, and 17 miles 
farther down, on the left, the Kadva from Dindori. At the 
latter confluence, at Nander, the stream is dammed for irriga- 
tion. Near Nevasa it receives on the right bank the combined 
waters of the Pravara and Mula, which rise in the hills of 
Akola, near Harischandragarh. 

After passing the old town of Faithan on its left bank, the In Hyder- 
Godavari now runs for a length of about 176 miles right across t^gCentral 
the Hyderabad State, receiving on its left bank the Puma, Provinces, 
which flows in near Kararkher in Parbhani District, and on 
the right the Manjra near Kondalvvadi in Nander, while near 
Dharmsagar in the Chinnflr taluk of AdilabSLd District it 
receives, again on the right, the Maner. Below Sironcha it 
is joined by the Pranhita, conveying the united waters of the 
Wardha and Wainganga; and from this point it takes a 
marked south-easterly bend, and for about 100 miles divides 
Chlnda District and the Bastar Feudatory State of the Central 
Provinces from the Karimnagar and Warangal Districts of 
Hyderabad. Thirty miles below the confluence of the Pran- 
hita, the Godavari receives the Indravati river from Bastar 
State and lower down the Tal. The bed of the Godavari 
where it adjoins the Central Provinces is broad and sandy, 
from one to two miles in width, and broken by rocks at only 
two points, called the First and Second Barriers, each about 
15 miles long. In 1854 it was proposed to remove these 
barriers, and a third one on the Pranhita, with the object of 
making a waterway from the cotton-growing Districts of 
Nagpur and Wardha to the sea; but in 1871, after very 
considerable sums had been expended, the project was finally 
abandoned as impracticable. One of the dams erected in 
connexion with this project still stands, with its locks and 
canal, at Dummagudem in the north of the Godavari District 
of Madras. Although the Godavari only skirts the Central 
Provinces, it is one of the most important rivers in their drain- 
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age system, as it receives through the Wardha and Wain|Mi»i 
the waters of a portion of the Satpura plateau and of the vtholc 
of the Nagpur plain. 

Some distance below Sironcha the Godaraii leaves the 
Central Provinces behind, and for a while forms the boundat)' 
between the Godavari District of the Madras Presidency and 
the Hyderabad State j and in this part of its course it is joined 
on the left bank by a considerable tributary, the Sabatl. 
Thence it flows to the sea through the centre of the old 
Godavari District, which has recently been divided, mainly 
by the course of the river, into the two Districts of Godarati 
and Kistna. At the beginning of its course along Madias 
territoiy, the river flows placidly through a flat and somcnhal 
monotonous country, but shortly afterwards it begins to force 
its way through the Eastern Ghats and a sudden change takes 
place. The banks become wild and mountainous, the stream 
contracts, and at length the whole body of the river poure 
through a narrow and very deep passage known as ‘ the Gorge, 
on either side of which the picturesque wooded slopes of the 
hills rise almost sheer from the dark water. Once through the 
hills, the river again opens out and forms a series of broad 
reaches dotted with low alluvial islands {Jankas), which are 
famous for the tobacco they produce. The curreiit here is 
nowhere rapid. At Rajahmundry, where the river is crossed 
by the East Coast line of the Madras Railway on a bridge 
more than miles in length, it varies from 4 to ii feet a 
second. In floods, however, the GodSvari brings dovm an 
enormous volume of water, and embankments on both of rK 
banks are necessary to prevent it from inundating the surround- 
ing country. 

A few miles below Rajahmundry the river divides into ^0 
main streams, the Gautami GodSvari on the east and the Vasis ta 
Godavari on the west, which run down to the sea through a 
wide alluvial delta formed in the course of ages by the m^cs 
of silt which the river has here deposited. It is in this delta 
that the waters of the Godavari are first utilized on any 
considerable scale for irrigation. At Dowlaishweram, above 
the bifurcation, a great ‘anicut' or dam has been thrown 
across the stream, and from this the whole delta area has been 
irrigated. 

The Godavari is navigable for small boats throughout the 
GodSvari District. Vessels get round the anicut by means of 
the main canals, of which nearly 500 miles are also navigable, 
and which connect with the navigable canals of the Kistna 
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delta to the south. Above the anicut there are several steam- 
boats belonging to Government ; but, as already observed, the 
attempts to utilize the Upper Godavari as an important water- 
way have proved a failure. 

The coast of the Godavari delta was the scene of some of 
the earliest settlements of Europeans in India, the Dutch, the 
English, and the French having all established factories there. 

The channels of the river which led to these have now greatly 
silted up. The little French settlement of Yanam still remains, 
but the others — Bandamurlanka, Injaram, Madapollam, and 
Palakollu — now retain none of their former importance. 

The peculiar sacredness of the GodSvari is said to have been Sacrcd 
revealed by Rama himself to the rishi Gautama. The river is 
sometimes called Goda, and the sacred character especially ^yer. 
attaches to the Gautami mouth. According to popular legend, 
it proceeds from the same source as the Ganges, by an under- 
ground passage j and this identity is preserved in the familiar 
name of Vriddha-Ganga. But every part of its course is holy 
ground, and to bathe in its waters will wash away the blackest 
sin. The great bathing festival, called Pushkaram, celebrated 
in different years on the most sacred rivers of India, is held 
every twelfth year on the banks of the Godavari at Rajahmun- 
dry. The spots most frequented by pilgrims are — the source at 
Trinibak •, the town of Bhadrachalam on the left bank, about 
loo miles above Rajahmundry, where stands an ancient temple 
of Ramachandra, surrounded by twenty-four smaller pagodas ; 
Rajahmundry itself; and the village of Kotipalli, on the left 
bank of the eastern mouth. 

Kistna River (Sanskrit, Krishna, ‘the black’). — A great 
river of Southern India, which, like the Godavari and Cauvery, 
flows almost across the peninsula from west to east. In 
traditional sanctity it is surpassed by both these rivers, and 
in actual length by the GodSTOri ; but the area of its drainage, 
including its two great tributaries, the BhTma and Tungabhadra, 
is the largest of the three. Its total length is about 800 miles, 
and the total area of its catchment basin about 97,000 square 
miles. 

The Kistna rises about 40 miles from the Arabian Sea Course- in 
(17*’ 59' N. and 73° 38' E.) in the Western Ghats just north 
of the hill station of Mahabaleshwar, and flows southwards, 
skirting the eastern spurs of the hills, past KarSd (Satara 
District), where it receives on the right bank the Koyna from 
the western side of the Mahabaleshwar hills, and Sangli, where 
it receives the waters of the Varna, also from the west, until it 
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reaches Kurundvad, when the Panchgangl joins it, again on the 
right bank. The river then turns eastward and flows through 
Belgauin District, the States of the Southern Marathi Agenw, 
and Bijapur, into the Nizam’s Dominions, after a course of 
about 300 miles in the Bombay Presidency. In Bijsput 
District it is joined on the right bank by the Ghatprabha and 
Malprabha from the Western Ghats. Near the hills the 
is too rocky and the stream too swift for navigation, but its 
waters are largely used for irrigation in Satara District and in 
the more open country to the south-east In Belgaum and 
Bijapur its banks of black soil or laterite are 20 to 50 feet high, 
especially on the south side, and the stream forms many islands 
covered with babid bushes. 

In Hyder- On entering the Nizam’s Dominions (at Eebampet in kaichiit 

abad State. District) the Kistna drops from the table-land of the Deccan 
proper down to the alluvial doSbs of Shorapur and MdrSr. 
The fall is as much as 408 feet in about 3 miles. In time of 
flood a mighty volume of water rushes with a great roar over 
a succession of broken ledges of granite, dashing up a lofty 
column of spray. The first of the doabs mentioned above is 
formed by the confluence of the BhTma, which brings dom 
the drainage of Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Sholapur; the second 
by the confluence of the Tungabhadra, which drains the north 
of Mysore and the ‘ Ceded Districts ’ of Bellary and Kumool. 
At the point of junction with the Tungabhadra in the eastern 
comer of RaichOr District, the Kistna again strikes upon 
British territory, and forms for a considerable distance the 
boundary between the eastern portion of Hyderabad and the 
Kumool and Guntur Districts of Madras. Its bed is here for 
many miles a deep, rocky channel, with a rapid fall, winding in 
a north-easterly direction through the spurs of the Nallamalai 
range and other smaller hills. At Wazirabad in Nalgonda 
District it receives its last important tributary, the Mflsi, on 
whose banks stands the city of Hyderabad. The total course 
of the river within and along the State of Hyderabad is about 
400 miles. 

In Madras On reaching the chain of the Eastern GhSts, the river turns 

Pteadenqr. sharply Bouth-eastwards and flows for about 100 miles between 
the Kistna and GuntQr Districts (formerly the Kistna District) 
of Madras direct to the sea, which it enters by two prin’dpal 
mouths. It is in this last part of its course that the Kistna is 
for the first time largely utilized for irrigation. From the point 
where it turns southwards the rate of fall of its channel drops 
rapidly from an average of 3^ feet a mile to j J feet, and evenW- 
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ally, as it nears the sea, to as little as 7 or 9 inches. The 
enormous mass of silt it carries — which has been estimated to 
be sufficient in flood-time to cover daily an area of 5 square 
miles to a depth of i foot — has consequently in the course of 
ages been deposited in the form of a wide alluvial delta, which 
runs far out into the sea and slopes gradually away from either 
bank of the river, with an average fall of 18 inches to the mile. 
At Bezwada, at the head of this delta, the Kistna runs through 
a gap r,300 yards in width in a low range of gneissic hills, 
and here a great masonry dam or anicut has been thrown across 
the river, turning its waters into a network of irrigation 
channels which spread throughout the entire delta. Imme- 
diately below the dam the river is also crossed by the East 
Coast line of the Madras Railway on a girder-bridge of twelve 
spans of 300 feet. The flood velocity of the Kistna at this 
point is about 6^ miles an hour, and the flood discharge has 
been estimated to reach the enormous figure of 761,000 cubic 
feet a second. 

The Kistna is too rapid for navigation above the dam, but 
between BezwSda and its mouth sea-going native craft ply upon 
it for about six months in the year. The main irrigation canals 
are also navigable, and connect Kistna District with its northern 
neighbour Godavari, and, by means of the Buckingham Canal, 
with the country to the southwards and the city of Madras. 

Bbima (Sanskrit, 'The Terrible,’ one of the names of 
Pilrvati). — A river of Southern India. It rises at the well- 
known shrine of BhTmashankar (19° 4' N. and 73° 32' E.) in 
the Western Ghats, and flows south-eashvards, with many wind- 
ings, through or along the boundary of the Bombay Districts of 
Poona, Sholapur, and Bijapur, for about 340 miles, till it enters 
the Nizam’s Dominions, where after a farther course of 176 
miles it eventually falls into the Kistna, about 16 miles north 
of Raichur. The first 40 miles of its course lie in a narrow and 
rugged valley, but farther east the banks are low and alluvial, 
though broken here and there by dikes of rock. In the dry 
season the stream is narrow and sluggish. At Ranjangaon the 
Bhima receives on the right the combined waters of the Mula 
and Mutha from Poona, and about 15 miles farther, on the left 
bank, the Ghod river from the northern side of the Bhlma- 
shankar hills. Not far from Tembhumi it is joined on the 
right bank by the Nira from Bhor State, and, after passing 
the holy city of Fandharpur, receives on the right bank the 
Man from the Mahadeo hills, and on the left the Sina, which 
rises near Ahmadnagar. There are important irrigation wirks 
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on the Mutha, Nini, and Sina. Near Wadi Junciioa {Hvd<f. 
abad State) the BhTma is joined on the left by theKa'afimei 
Gersoppa Falls.— The Gersoppa Falls arc sitoied in 
14“ 14' N. and 74“ 49' E., on the Bombay-Mysotc ftoniitr, 
about 18 miles east of Gersoppa, and 35 miles cast of Honirat 
(North Kanara District), from which they can best bevisiici 
They are locally known as the Jog Falls, from the neighhouiin" 
village of Jog. The svaterfall is on the Shatasati riser, nhith 
.with a breadth above the falls of about 230 feet, hurls itself 
over a cliff 830 feet high, in four separate cascades, knOTa ss 
the Raja (or Horseshoe) Fall, the Roarer, the Rocket, and la 
Dame Blanche. The best time to see the falls is early in 
December, svhen the river is loss’ enough to make it possible to 
cross to the left or Mysore bank. Betsreen June and Kosetn- 
ber, svhen the river is flooded, the banks are shrouded in clouds 
of mist. From Gersoppa village the road climbs about 
zo miles through noble stretches of forest to the crest of the 
Gersoppa or Malemani pass, and from the crest passes 8 miles 
farther to the falls. Close underwood hides all trace of the 
river, till, at the bungalow near the falls, the plateau commands 
a glorious view. The rock of the river-bed and the cliff oret 
which the river falls are gneiss associated with hyi>ogenc schists. 
The Gersoppa Falls eclipse every other in India and have fes 
rivals in the world for height, volume, and beauty combinei 
The varying effects of light and shade at different times of the 
day are among their greatest beauties. In the afternoon, as 
the sun sinks to tliewest, a lovely rainbow spans thevralcis; 
at night, the moon at times throws across the spray a belt of 
faintly-tinted light. On a dark night, rockets, blazing torches, 
or bundles of burning straw cast over the cliff light the raging 
waters with a fitful and weird glare. The best sight of the 
chasm is gained by lying down and peering over a pinnacle of 
rock, which stands out from the edge of the cliff. The finest 
general view of the falls is from the Mysore bank. From the 
right bank of the river a rough bamboo bridge crosses the Rijd 
channel to the rocks beyond. The path then keeps well above 
the edge of the cliff, among large rocks, over small channels, 
and across seven or eight of the broader streams by rude 
bamboo and palm-stem bridges. On the left or Mysore bank 
a well-kept path leads through shady woods to a point called 
Watkins’s Platform, which commands a view across the chasm 
to the deep cleft where the waters of the Raja and the Roarer 
join and plunge into the pool below. Hence a farther path 
through the woods leads down a series of steep steps to the 
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open hill-side, which slopes to the bed of the river. The edge 
of the pool nffords a hne general view of the falls, of the 
magnificent nigged chasm, and of the deep winding gorge 
through which, in the course of ages, the waters of the river 
have untiringly eaten tlicir way. 

Cutcli, Rann of ' (Sanskrit, Irina). — A salt waste lying 
between 22® 55' and 24“ 43' N. and 68® 45' and 71® 46' K., 
covering an area of about 9,000 square miles, and stretching 
along tlie north and east of the State of Cutcii, wliich it 
scpcirates from Sind on the north and from Rildhanpur and 
Kathi,aw.ir on the e.ost and south. It varies in width from 25 
to 35 miles on the north to 2 miles on the cast. It is believed 
to be the bed of an arm of the sea, r.iiscd by some natural 
convulsion above its origimal level, and cut off from the ocean. 
It was a navigable lake in Alcx.indcr’s time (325 11. c.) and a 
shallow lagoon at the d.ite of the PerifiUis (third century a. d.), 
and there arc local traditions of seaports on its borders. 
Geologically, it is of recent formation. The northern or larger 
Rann — measuring from cast to west .about 160 miles, .and from 
north to south about 80 — h.ns an estimated area of not less 
than 7,000 square miles. The c.xstcrn or smaller Rann (.about 
70 miles from c.ist to west), which is connected with the larger 
Rann by a narrow channel, covers an area estimated at nearly 
2,000 square miles. IJctwccn March and October, when the 
whole tract is frequently inundated, the pass.'igc across is a 
work of great labour, and sometimes of considerable danger. 
Some of this inund.ation is salt water, either driven by strong 
south winds up the I..'ikhpat river from the sea, or brought 
down by bracki.sh streams ; the rest is fresh, the dmin.agc of 
the I0c.1l rainfall. The llood-w.itcrs, .is they dr>’, leave a hard, 
flat surface, covered with stone, shingle, and s.ilt. As the 
summer wc.irs on, and the heat incrc.iscs, the ground, baked 
and blistered by the sun, shines over large tracts of .■-.lU with 
d.izzling whiteness, the distance dimmed .ind distorted by an 
increasing mimge. On some raised plots of rocky land water is 
found, and only nc.ir water is there any vegetation. l-Accpt 
a stray bird, a herd of wild .xsscs, antelope, or an occasional 
caravan, no sign of life brc.iks the desolate loneliness. Un- 
seasonable rain, or a violent south-west wind at any period, 
renders the greater part of the Rann imp.issable. Owing to 
the cflccts of .III earthquake in 1819 the Gre.itcr Rann is 
considerably higher in the centre than along the edges ; while 
the centre, therefore, is dry, there arc frequently water and 
mud .It its sides. The Little R.inn is at present undergoing 
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a marked change. Year by year the sea is spreading fanher 
eastwmd 5 and, along the coast, places which a few jeanas 
were inaccessible to boats arc now open to water tmflir -jj, 
is a considerable manufacture of salt at Kharaghoda. ft! 
salt produced here being styled Baragara salt, a name derived 
from the character of the soil. 


Cambay, Gulf of. — ^Tlie name for the strip of sea which 
separates the peninsula of Kathiawar from the Northern 
Bombay coast. The gulf was in ancient times much frequented 
by Arab mariners. Surat lies at the eastern point of its 
mouth, the Portuguese settlement of Diu at the western month, 
and Cambay town at its northern extremity. The gulfrecehes 
two great rivers, the Tapti and Narbada, on its eastern side, the 
Mahl and SSLbarmat! on the north, and several small risers from 
KSthiawilr on the west Owing to the causes mentioned under 
Cambay Town the gulf is silting up, and is now resorted to 
only by small craft. The once famous harbours of Smst 
and Broach on its coast have ceased to be used by forngn 
commerce. 


Manchhar. — ^Lakc in the Sehwan taluka of Larkana District, 
Sind, Bombay, lying between 26® 22' and 26" 28' N. and 67® 31' 
and 67® 47' K It is formed by the expansion of the Western 
NSra and the Aral streams, and is fed by hill-torrents. The 
first flows into it from the north, and the latter from the Indus 
westward at a distance of about 12 miles ; but the supply from 
the Ndra is trifling in quantity when compared with that from 
the Aral. It is, however, this latter stream which affords a 
means of discharge for the redundant waters of the lake. 
During the period of inundation the Manchhar may be esfi- 
mated at from 15 to 20 miles in length, with a breadth of 
about 10 miles j but when the water is low, this area is greatly 
contracted, and is then probably not more than xo miles in 
length. The space left uncovered by the receding water is 
sown with grain, especially wheat, yielding magnificent crops. 

Although shallow at the sides, the lake has a considerable 
depth of water in the middle ; and so great is the quantity of 
fine fish that hundreds of men and boats are employed. The 
fish are taken chiefly by spearing, but also in nets. In the 
Season when the lotus is in blossom the lake presents a very 
beautiful appearance, as its surface, farther than the eyft can 
reach, is covered with an unbroken succession of flowers and 
leaves. 


• T!* j which are let out on contract, 

yielded an average annual revenue of Rs. 5,091 during the five 
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years ending 1905-6. The principal fish arc ; the/f(7»/Mm(or 
chelri), a reddish-coloured fish often attaining an enormous size, 
and ranking, according to native taste, next to the palla in 
excellence ; the morako ; the gandan, a long, sharp, and very 
bony fish, of a silver colour, in length from 3 to 5 feet ; the 
skakar, the ‘ murrel ’ of the Deccan ; the jerkho or fresh-water 
shark, the largest fish in Sind ; gojaxi^ lor, or cels ; ihekkaggo, 
or catfish ; the popri, the dalu, the theli ; gattgal, or prawns ; 
the danur, and the snigati. 

Nal. — A large lake in the Bombay Presidency, about 37 
miles south-west of Ahmadabad, lying between 22° 43^ and 
22° 50' N. and 71° 59' and 72® 6 ' E. It was at one time part 
of an arm of the sea which separated Kathiawar from the main- 
land, and it still covers an area of 49 square miles. Its water, 
at all times brackish, gron’s more saline os the dry season 
advances, till by the close of the hot season it has become 
nearly salt. The borders of the lake are fringed with reeds 
and other rank vegetation, affording cover to innumerable wild- 
fowl of every description. In the bed are many small islands, 
much used as grazing grounds for cattle during the hot season. 

Nara, Eastern. — An important water-channel in Sind, 
Bombay. It is commonly spoken of as a natural branch of 
the Indus, and, judging from the enormous size of its bed and 
the fact that it has no source, may possibly have been so 
formerly. The upper part of the Nara ri\’cr, as it e.\istcd before 
works were undertaken on it by the British Government, w.as 
merely a small channel in the sand-hills of the eastern desert of 
Sind, through which spill-water from the Indus, above Rohri, 
found its way to the alluvial plain of the Indus in Central and 
Lower Sind. As much as 90,000 cubic feet per second was 
roughly calculated to have spilled into it during the flood of 
1851. Owing to the very- uncertain supply thus received in the 
Nara, a channel from the Indus at Rohri, 12 miles in length, 
known as the Nara Supply Channel, was constructed by Govern- 
ment in 1858-9, on the recommendation of Lieutenant Fife. 
This channel was designed to carry an average discharge of 
8,413 cubic feet per second during the inundation period, but 
at times twice this quantity has passed through it. The Nara 
river itself has remained untouched from the hail of the supply 
channel to the Jamrao Canal mouth, a length of 100 miles, and 
this length has been gradually canalized by the silty discharge 
passing down it. 

From 1854 to 1858 most of the depressions on the left side 
of the Nara between the Jamrao mouth and the present head 
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of the Thar Canal were embanked, and in 1857 ^-ater, 
as an experiment, flowed at least as far south as the embank- 
ments extended. Between i860 and 1867 the Naia bed from 
the Makhi Weir to tlie Thar Weir was cleared in lengths aggre- 
gating 40 miles and widths averaging 150 feet. From 1876 to 
1886 this work was continued below the Thar Weir. In 1884 
the first cut was made by Government through the Al la h Band 
a broad ridge of ground on the Rann of Cutch thrown up by 
an earthquake in 1819. The course of the NSra is generally 
southwards, crossing the territory of the Mir of Khairpnr for 
a distance of loo miles and then running through Tlmr and 
Piirkar District, having generally on its left bank the sand-hilb 
of the desert, and discharging at its agoth mile into the Putan, 
an old channel of the Indus, which flows to the sea 80 miles 
farther south through the Rann of Cutch. 

The principal canals in connexion with the Eastern Kara and 
their lengths, including branches, are — the Jamrao, 58S miles; 
the Mithrao, 155 miles ; the Thar, 72 miles ; and the Hiral, 
41 miles. The aggregate cost of these works (exclusive ofthe 
Jamrao) up to the end of 1903-4 amounted to 65*27 lakhs; 
the receipts in the same year were 5*63 lakhs, and the total 
charges (exclusive of interest) i'i4 lakhs. The gross income 
was thus 8"62 per cent on the capital expended, and the net 
receipts O-Sa per cent. The area irrigated was 429 square 
miles. 

The Jfimrao, constructed in the years 1894 to 1902, serves 
the Districts of Thar and Parkar and Hyderabad, and the 
others supply the former only. ThcNara Supply Channel, the 
Eastern Nata, and the Mithrao are partly navigable for a total 
length of 425 miles. 

Jamrao Canal. — A large and important water-channel in 
the HyderabSd and the Thar and P 3 rkar Districts of Sind, 
Bombay. The canal takes off from the NSra river in the north- 
west corner of the Sanghar taluka and joins the Nara again in 
the extreme south of the Jamesabad idluka, the total length of 
the area irrigated being about 130 miles, with an average breadth 
of 10 miles. The natural features vary. The upper reaches of 
the canal pass through the sandy jungle-clad hills along the 
NSra river, which give place to an alluvial plain, covered, where 
formerly liable to be flooded from the N 5 ra, with thick jungle 
of kandi, babul, and wild caper bushes, and are succeeded by 
the wide open plains sparsely dotted with vegetation that are 
the characteristic feature of the country. The length of the 
■Jamrao Canal is 117 miles, or, including all its branches and 
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distributaries, 5S8 miles. This canal has one long branch, 
called the West Branch, 63 miles in length, and about 40S 
miles of minor channels. 

The canal was opened on November 24, 1899, and water for 
irrig.ation on a large sc.ale was admitted in the following June. 
Tlie cost of the work w.as about 84*6 lakhs, and the gross 
revenue of 1903-4 amounted to 6^ lakhs, which gives a net 
revenue of 4*3 lakhs or 5*1 per cent, on capital outlay to the 
end of the year. The area irrigated in 1903-4 was 451 square 
miles. I.«iigc arcis were avaiktblc for colonir^ition in the centre 
of the tract adjoining the canal to which water had never before 
penetrated, and over which no rights had been previously 
acquired. To these lands, colonists have recently been drawn 
from the Punjab, Cutch, Jodhpur, J.iis.almer, Kohistan, and the 
Desert. The area so far allotted to colonists, on the model of 
the Chenab Colony in the Punjab, amounted in 1904 to 116 
squ.arc miles. 

BcgSii Canal. — An important watcpch.inncl in the Upper 
Sind Frontier District, Sind, Bombay. It t.aps the Indus at its 
extreme south-eastern boundary, forming for about 50 miles 
of its course a well-defined line of demarcation between the 
Frontier District and Sukknr. In 1851 this canal was at its 
head only 50 feet wide, with a depth of 9 feet. It was enlarged 
in 1854, alien the water w.as admitted into it from the Indus 
and reached Jacobab.td, 50 miles distant, in sixteen hours. 
Subsequently, the bail of the caroil w.as enlarged, and extended 
farther westward. Several improvements h.ave been carried out 
during the hast few years. The entire length of the main I'.anal 
is 76 miles, and it serves the Districts of Upjicr Sind Frontier 
(202 square miles), Sukktir (46 .square milts), K.al.lt (43 square 
miles), and lArldina (300 acres). About five canals branch 
directly from it, the principal being the Nur W.ah <19 miles) 
and Mirz.! (10 miles). The canal is also connected with the 
branches of the Gh.’ir Canal. The aggregate cost of thc.se works 
up to the end of 1903-4 .amounted to 17 lakhs ; the receipts in 
the same year were about 4^ hakhs, and the total charges (ex- 
clusive of interest) osxr one lakh. The gross income was thus 
26 per cent, on the capital expended, and the net receipts 
i 8*3 per cent. The area irrig.atcd tvas 495 square miles. The 
carnal is n.avig,ahlc for about 60 miles. 

Desert Canal (formerly known as the Mnksflda Wah). — .An 
important channel in .Sind, Boiiib.ay, issuing from the Indus, 
which it tips close to the village of Ka.shmor. It runs 75 miles 
into the dc.scrt tract west of Knshnior, irrigating the lands of tin; 
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Upper Sind Frontier District and Baluchistan. About tmntv 
two canals branch off from the main system, the principal bei£ 
the Murad (6 miles), the New Falls (25 miles), and the New 
Frontier Rajwan (23 miles). The aggregate cost of these woib 
up to the end of 1903-4 amounted to about 26J lakhsj the 
gross receipts in the same year were over 2 lakhs, and the total 
charges (exclusive of interest) about lakhs. The gross 
income was thus 8-27 per cent, on the capital expended, and 
the net receipts 3-25 per cent. The area irrigated was 345 
square miles. 

Fuleli Canal.— A canal in Sind, Bombay, and one of the 
largest in India. It used to be fed by a winding channel taking 
off from the Indus about 9 miles north of Hyderabad. In 1856 
a new mouth at Jamshora, 4 miles from Hyderabad, was 
excavated by Government at a cost of Rs. 1,05,000, and has 
proved to be the most profitable work in Sind. For about 20 
miles south of Hyderabad the Fuleli was really a river channel, 
which flowed back into the Indus ; but it was cut off from the 
river, and extended southwards by Mian NQr Muhammad 
Kalbora and the Mirs, to irrigate their lands, and has now 
become a very large canal. In March, 1900, it was made 
perennial by the excavation of an escape, which connects it 
rvith an old river channel, called the PurSn, and so carries the 
excess water to the sea. The result is that the flooding of 
immense areas at the tail has been stopped, and about i,ooa 
boats and 5 steam launches ply on it almost continuously 
throughout the year. The length of the main canal is 98 miles 
and of its branches 914 miles. The maximum discharge, which 
has been limited on account of breaches in its banks and 
consequent flooding of large tracts, is 10,000 cubic feet per 
second ; but when another escape is made^ it will be possible 
to admit as much as 12,000 cubic feet 

In X903-4 the gross revenue was lakhs, representing a 
return of a t -S per cent on the capital outlay. If the jS^f land 
on the canal, which pays only about one-fiflh of the ordinary 
assessment, had paid the full amount, the return on the capital 
outlay would have been 31.7 per cent. The greatest ares 
cultivated in one year on this canal rvas 650 square miles in 
1900-1 ; but when more scientific means of distributioii are 
provided, this area will be increased. 

Mutha Canals. — ^Two 'canals on the right and left bank of 
the Mutha river, in Poona District, Bombay, with a total length 
of 88 miles, commanding 26 square miles in the Haveli tSluh 
and the Dhond pelha of Poona District. The canals, which 
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were constructed between 1873 and 1878 — the Right Bank 
Oinal in 1873-4 and the Left Bank in 1877-8 — are fed by 
Lakc Fipk. The capital outlay on the canals was originally 
26I lakhs ; but the canals and the reservoir of J^akc Fife have 
involved a total expenditure, up to 1904, of 71 lakhs. The 
tnaximum area hitherto irrigated has been 22 square miles. 
One of the main objects of the Mutha Qin.als is the supply of 
drinking-water to Poona and Kirkce. Water rates arc charged 
according to the nature of the crops. The gross assessment on 
crops, and the revenue expenditure on the canals, have been, 
in thousands of rupees : — 

AtwtimcnL ltipm>lilarc. 

lS8o-go (.vverage) . . . i,G3 Cg 

l8go-igoo (avcMgc) . . . 3,54 8: 

)go3-4 a,g3 1,00 

The percentage of net profits on these works varies from 2J 
to a little over 3 per cent. 

NIra Canal. — A canal on the left bank of the Nira river, 
Poona District, Bomb.ay, with a total length of 100 miles, 
commanding 177 squ.arc miles In the Pitrandhar, Bhlmthadi, 
and IndSpur tSItikas. The canal, which was constructed in 
1885-6, is fed by Lakh Whitinc. Tlic total capital outlay on 
the canal was 21 kakhs, and on the can.al and rcsurs’oir 57 lakhs. 
The largest area irrigated so far has been 81 squ.arc miles. 
Water rates arc charged according to the nature of lltc crops. 
The gross assessment on crops, and the revenue expenditure 
on the canal, have been, in thousands of rupees ; — 

III. niip<-n<Iitnrr. 

j 8.85-90 (aTer.ifje) ... 13 >g 

l8go-igoo (aTcnif;c) ... gs 55 

1903-4 . . ... . 3,34 *'1 

The work yields a profit on capital of about 3 per cent. 

Tsinsa Lake. — An artifici.al lake in Th.ln.a District, Bombay, 
lying between 19“ 32' and 19" 36' N. and 73® 14' and 73^ 18' li., 
53 miles north-cast of Bomb.ay City. It has been conMniclcd 
by throwing a dam across the TSnsa river at a point behind 
the Mahuli hills. It w.as completed in 1892, and has a catch- 
ment .area of 52J and a water area of s| square miles, with 
a storage cap.acity of about iS,ooo million gallons. 'I'hc dam 
is 118 feet liigh and miles long. The existing aqueduct 
has a c.arr}'ing capacity of 42 million gallons a day. 'I'lic works 
cost nearly a crore and a half. 

Lake Fife (Kharakvii.sla). — Rcsers’oir in the Ilaveli taluka 
of Poona District, Bonilwy, situated in i8“25'N.and 73"47'Iv., 
12 miles south-west of Poona city, constructed in 186S to feed 
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the Muxha Canals. The work cost 31 lakhs, and has a sur- 
face area at full supply level of 3,753 acres. 

Lake Whiting.— Reservoir in the 'Bhor State, Bombay, 
situated in 18® ii'N. and 73® 51^ E., constructed in 1881, to 
feed the NIra Canal. The work cost 21 lakhs, and has a 
surface area of 3,584 acres. Its extension is under con- 
sideration. 

Anhilvada. — ^The kingdom of Anhilvada in Gujarat, within 
the present limits of the Bombay Presidency, was founded 
about A.D. 746-65 by a Chavada Rajput, Vanaraja, son of the 
king of Fanchasar, a small Chavada chiefship of the Gujar 
empire. Vanaraja, after an adventurous childhood, rose to 
fame by deeds of arms, and founded a dynasty which endured 
for two centuries. The site of Anhilvada is said by tradition 
to have been indicated by a hunted hare that turned on its 
pursuers, a myth that is told of the founding of several other 
places. It is also related that the city was named after a 
Bhanvad shepherd, Anhila, who assisted Vanaraja in finding 
a site for it The early history of the kingdom is somewhat 
obscure ; but it seems certain that Vanaraja. ruled till 780, and 
was succeeded by eight rulers of his line, the lost of whom died 
in 961. In that year the Chivada dynasty was replaced by the 
Solankis or Chalukyas, of whom the first, MOlatajS (941-96)1 
is the most famous. He extended his dominions into Kathi- 
awar, Cutch, and South Gujarat The descendanU of Moh- 
raja likewise ruled at Anhilvada for two centuries. They were 
Saivas in religion, and were specially attached to the temple 
of Somnath at Somnath PStan. Mahmud of Ghazni cap 
tured and sacked the temple in 1026, during the reign of 
Bhima I. On the withdrawal of Mahmiid,' Bhtma rebuilt 
the temple, and the kingdom continued in the hands of his 
direct successors until 1143. From that date a collateral 
branch of Mularaja’s descendants ruled in Anhilvada for a 
hundred years, claiming sovereignty over KSthiawar and 
Malwa, and at one time (ti6o) invading the Konkan. On 
the extinction of the line of MularSja in 1242 the Vaghelas of 
Dholka ruled in these territories, till ousted by the invasion 
of Ala-ud-din Khiljl in 1298. 

Baglan. — ^A tract of country north of the Satmala Hills 
in Nasik District, Bombay, which is now represented by the 
Baglan and Kalvan talukas. Baglan is a region of hills 
and streams, and has long been noted for the e.xcellence of 
its garden cultivation. 

In the earliest times of which record remains, the tract 
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appears to have been held by a family of Rathors, claiming 
kinship with the Rathors of Kanauj, and to have formed a pros- 
perous principality by reason of the fact that through it ran the 
main line of traffic between the Deccan and Gujarat. Up to the 
commencement of the seventeenth century the Rathors of Rag- 
lan, who adopted the honorific title of Baharjt, and coined their 
own money, wielded considerable power] but they were from 
time to time reduced to the position of tributaries by the Sultans 
of Gujarat or the overlords of the Northern Deccan. The first 
authentic notice of Raglan is in 1298, when Rai Karan, the last 
king of AnhilvSda, after his defeat by Ulugh Khan, fled thither 
and maintained himself as an independent chieftain with the 
aid of Ramdeo of Deogiri. It is probable that at this date the 
Rathors of RSglan were tributaries of the Yadavas of Deogiri. 
After the overthrow of Ramdeo, the country became an 
apanage of the Musalman rulers of Deogiri ; but in 1347, 
during the disturbances which resulted in the Deccan becom- 
ing independent of Delhi, it passed out of the possession of 
the Rahmani kings. Thus in 1366 the Raglan chief is 
mentioned as allying himself with the rebel Rairam Khan 
against Muhammad Shah Rahmani I; while five years later, 
when Malik Raja, the founder of the FarOki dynasty, esta- 
blished himself in Khandesh, the chief was forced to become 
a tributary of Delhi. During the fifteenth century Rlglfin was 
subject to the Ahmadabad Sultans, and in 1429 was laid waste 
by Ahmad Shah Rahmani I; and save for a short period 
commencing in 1499, when the Raglan chiefs were forced to 
recognize the overlordship of the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ah- 
madnagar, they remained vassals of Ahmadabad until Akbar’s 
conquest of Gujarat in 1573. The country is described in the 
Ain-i-Akban (1590) as a mountainous and populous region 
between Surat and Nandurbar, in which excellent fruit of 
various kinds was grown. The chief was a Rathor in com- 
mand of 8,000 cavalry and 5,000 infantry, and possessed 
seven fortresses, two of which, Mulher and Salher, were posts 
of exceptional strength. 

After his conquest of Khandesh in 1599, Akbar attempted 
to take Raglan; but after a seven years’ siege he was forced 
to compound with the chief, Pratap Shah, giving him several 
villages in return for an undertaking to protect all merchants 
passing through his territory, to send presents to the emperor, 
and to leave one of his sons as a hostage at Rurhanpur. 

Rairam Shah, who succeeded Pratap Shah, was attacked and 
reduced to the position of a vassal by Aurangzeb in 1637. A 
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description of the country at that date is given in 
History of India, %'ol. vii. A tcniperatc climate, abuedwre of 
water, and the cultiration of excellent fruit combined to tir ;« 
it famous. It measured 200 miles in length by 160 in bn^d'.v 
and contained 30 petty subdivisions and about 1,000 
It was bounded on the north by Sultanpur and Namiurbii ; n 
the east by Chandor; on the south by Trimbak and Kltii;, 
and on the west by Surat and the territory of the PoitoguKs. 
Tavernier (1640-66) speaks of Baglan as containing a htj' 
variety of valuable trees, vast quantities of antelopes, lurrs 
and partridges, and wild cows (probably bison) in its irM* 
mountainous parts. Sugar-cane was largely grown and s*.;- 
plied many sugar-mills and furnaces ; and the countq pert 
rally derived much profit from the continuous stream of tniir 
between Surat and Golconda, which passed along its 
protected highways. 

Between i6yo and 1672 the Marathns appeared as’, 
succeeded in taking SSIher fort, which, however, «is 
eventually restored to the Muhammadans in 1684 Urde: 
the rule of the Nizam, who rose to independent power ri 
the Deccan in 1724, a commandant was appointed to Mulhrt 
and a governor to BSglan ; and this system seems fb ban 
been followed till 1795, when Bdglitn was ceded by the Niiia 
to the Peshwa, who placed it, together with Khindesh, h 
charge of a Sarsubahddr. The fort of Salher is supposed to 
have been granted by the Pcshw.a to Bfinl GahinJbai, wi't 
of Govind Rao Gaikwar, who, after the battle of Dhodjp 
(1768), remained for some time at Poona as a state ptboan 
and afterwards ruled at Baroda from 1793 to 1800. On tie 
overthrow of the Peshwa, Mulher fort was surrendered to the 
English on July 3, 1818, and the territory of BaglSn wss 
incorporated in Khandesh District. In 1869 BaglJn ws 
transferred to NSsik District; and in 1875 'it tvas, wilh b* 
petty subdivisions of Jaikhedan and Abhona, formed into two 
taluktts — Bagliin and KalvTm. 

Caraatic {Kannada, Karnata, Kamataba-dtsa). — Properly, 
ns the name implies, ‘the Knnarese country.' The name Inti 
however, been erroneously applied by modem Europtao 
writers to the Tamil country of Madras, including the Tclugu 
District of Ncllorc. The boundaries of the true Carnatic, 0: 
Kamtitaka-desa, are given by ^Vilks ns 

‘Commencing near the town of Bfdar, rS° 45' N., nlKwt 
60 miles north-west from Hydcn'ib.ld (Deccan). Following the 
course of the Knnarese language to the south-east, it is fourni 
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to be limited by a waving line which nearly touches Adoni, 
winds to the west of Gooty, skirts the town of Anantapur, 
and passing through Nandidroog, touches the range of the 
Eastern Ghats ; thence pursuing their southern course to 
the mountainous pass of Gazzalhati, it continues to follow the 
abrupt turn caused by the great chasm of the western hills 
between the towns of Coimbatore, Poll5chi, and Palghat ; 
and, sweeping to the north-west, skirts the edges of the pre- 
cipitous Western Ghats, nearly as far north as the sources of 
the Kistna; whence following first an eastern and after- 
wards a north-eastern course, it terminates in rather an acute 
angle near Bidar, already described as its northern limit.’ 

This country has been ruled wholly or in part by many 
dynasties, of whom the Andhras or Satavahanas, the Kadam- 
bas, the Pallavas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas, the RSshtrakQtas, 
the Cholas, the later Chalukyas, the Hoysalas, and the house of 
Vijayanagar are the most prominent. The Vijayanagar kings, 
who came into power about the year 1336, conquered the 
whole of the peninsula south of the Tungabhadra river. They 
were completely overthrown by the Muhammadans in 1565, 
and retired first to Penukonda, and then to Chandragiri, one 
branch of the family remaining at Anagundi opposite to their 
old capital. It was these conquests that probably led to the 
extension of the term ‘Carnatic’ to the southern plain 
country; and this latter r^on came to be called Kamata 
Pttyanghat, or ‘lowlands,’ to distinguish it from Karnata 
Balaghat, or the ‘hill country.’ When the Muhammadan 
kings of the Deccan ousted the Vijayanagar dynasty, they 
divided the north of the Vijayanagar country between them 
into Carnatic Hyderabad (or Golconda) and Carnatic Bija- 
pur, each being further subdivided into Payanghat and BSla- 
ghat. At this time, according to Wilks, the northern boundary 
of Kamata (Carnatic) was the Tungabhadra. 

Speaking of this period and the modem misapplication of The later 
the name. Bishop Caldwell says {Grammar of the Dravidian camati”* 
Languages, pp. 34-5) : — 

‘The term Karnata or Karnataka is said to have been 
a generic term, including both the Telugu and Kanarese 
peoples and their languages, though it is admitted that it 
usually denoted the latter alone, and though it is to the 
latter that the abbreviated form Kannadam has been appro- 
priated. Karnataka (that which belongs to Kamata) is re- 
garded as a Sanskrit word* by native Pandits ; but I agree 
with Dr. Gundert in preferring to derive it from the Dravidian 
words kar, “black,” nadt 4 (the adjective form of which in 
Telugu is natr), “countiy,” that is, “the black country,” a 
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term very suitable to designate the "black cotton soil- a. h 
IS called, of the plateau of the Southern Deccan, * 
of the term is of considerable antiquity, as we find it T 

laranatha also mentions Kamata. The word ' 

Karnataka, though at first a generic term, became in proc^ 
of time the appellation of the Kanarese people and of 
language alone, to the entire exclusion of the Telumi 
prnataka has now got into the hands of foreieoeis X 
have given it a new and entirely erroneous application ’iVhcn 
the Muhammadans arrived in Southern India, they found that 
part of it with which they first became acquainted— the country 
above the Ghats, including Mysore and part of Telingana- 
called the Karnataka country. In course of time, by a mis- 
application of terms, they applied the same name Kamatak 
or Carnatic, to designate the country below the Ghats, as well 
as that which was above. The English have carried the mis- 
application a step farther, and restricted the name to the 
country below the Ghats, which never had any right to it 
whatever. Hence the Mysore country, which is probably the 
true Carnatic, is no longer called by that name; and what 
is now geographically termed “the Carnatic" is exclusively the 
countiy below the GhSts on the Coromandel coast.’ 


It is this latter country which formed the dominions of the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic, who played such an important part 
in the struggle for supremacy between the English and the 
French in the eighteenth century, and which now forms the 
greater portion of the present Madras Presidency. This 
connotation still survives in the designation of Madras regi- 
ments as Carnatic Infantry. Administratively, however, the 
term Carnatic (or Karnatak as it is there used) is now 
restricted to the Bombay portion of the original Karnala: 
namely, the Districts of Belgaum, Dh3rwar, and Bijapur, and 
part of North Kanara, with the Native States of the Southern 
Maratha Agency and Kolhapur. S^e Southern MaeathX 
Country. 

Deccan (or JDakAin ). — This name, a corruption of the 
Sanskrit diii^jA/«a=‘ southern,’ includes, in its widest sense, 
the whole of India south of the Narbada river, or, which is 
nearly the same thing, south of the Vindhya mountains. In 
its narrower sense it has much the same meaning as Maha- 
rashtra, or the country where the Maratht language, is 
spoken, if the below-Ghat tract be omitted. In this connota- 
tion its southern boundary lies along the course of the Kistm 
river. In a still narrower sense the Deccan is regarded as 

‘sixth.’ 
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bounded on the north by the Satmala hills. Adopting the 
broadest meaning, the Deccan on its western side descends 
seaward by a succession of terraces from the Western Ghats,' 
which rise in parts to over 4,000 feet in height and terminate 
abruptly near Cape Comorin, the extreme southern point of 
the peninsula, at an elevation of 2,000 feet. From here, 
following the coast-line, the Eastern Ghats commence in 
a series of detached groups, which, uniting in about latitude 
1 1® 40' N., run north-eastward along the Coromandel coasty 
with an average elevation of 1,500 feet, and join the Vindhyas, 
which cross the peninsula from west to east, in nearly the 
same latitude (13® 20' N.) as their western counterpart. The 
Vindhyan range thus joins the northern extremities of the two 
Ghats and completes the peninsular triangle of the Deccan. 

The eastern side of the enclosed table-land being much lower 
than the western, all the principal rivers of the Deccan — the 
GodSvari, Kistna, and Cauvery — rising in the Western Ghats, ' 
flow eastward, and escape by openings in the Eastern GhSts 
into the Bay of Bengal. Between the Ghats and the sea on 
either side the land differs in being, on the east, composed in 
part of alluvial deposits brought down from the mountains; 
and sloping gently j while on the west the incline is abrupt, 
and the coast strip is broken by irregular spurs from the Ghats, 
which at places descend into the sea in steep cliffs. 

The Deccan table-land is one of the relics of the old Geology.' 
Gondwana continent which formerly connected India with 
Africa, and which broke up at about the time that the chalk 
was forming in Europe. It is one of the few solid blocks of 
ancient land which have not suffered any of the folding move- 
ments so marked in most lands, and which, so far as we know, 
have never been depressed below the ocean. Except near the 
present coasts at low levels, not a single marine fossil has been 
found in the whole Deccan. The ‘ basement complex ’ of the 
Deccan table-land includes the usual assemblage of gneisses 
and schists, among them the band of schists distinguished by 
the name of the Dharwars, containing the auriferous veins of 
Mysore which have, since they were opened up in 188 r, 
yielded gold to the value of 19 millions sterling. Lying on 
the denuded surfaces of these andent schists and gneisses are 
enormous thicknesses of unfossiliferous strata which, in default 
of evidence to the contrary, are regarded as pre-Cambrian in 
age. These occur as isolated patches in the Cuddapah and 

' Contributed by Mr. T. H. Holland, Director, Geological Survey of 
India. 
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Kumool Districts of Madras; in the Southtm Ma;'^ 
Country; in parts of the Godivari wllcy; and in 0 ^,.-. 
IBundelkhand, and the Vindhynn region of Centra] Inda. f- 
small basins, generally prcser\-ed at lower levels, we fn.j {'■. 
coal-bcaring deposits formed by the great ii\-cri of dt c'd 
Gondwana continent in upper palaeozoic and mesoraic 
while for an area of some 200,000 square miles the oldvr t<y.h 
are covered svith great masses of basaltic lava, which 
over the country in Upper CreLiceous times and now fomi tr* 
highlands of the Deccan, remaining practically as hon/cnul 
as they must have been when they ilowed as molicn sh;--j 
over the land. Here and there, where the Deccan tnp la< 
been cut through by weather influences, we get glin'jwei 
the old land-surface which was overwhelmed by Uvi fi.iw3, 
while between the flows there were apparently inicmiiri >-s 
suflicient to permit of the development of life in the taV(Aa.>^-l 
rivers, of which the records arc preserved in the so called intc*. 
trappean beds of fresh-water limestone, shales, and sandiiore:: 
The scenery of the Deccan trap highlands is the result oft'': 
subaerial erosion of the horizontal sheets of lam; the fit 
plateaux of the hill-tops, and the horizontal termces which we 
traceable for miles along the scarps, are features eminent'j 
characteristic of the weathering of basaltic lava-flows, 'fh: 
long grass, the general absence of large trees, tmd t!« 
occurrence of almost purely deciduous species, combine «i:h 
the outlines of the hills to distingubh the trap areas fmm s'l 
others in the Deccan. 

Two peculiar features of the Deccan arc worth spccul 
mention : one is the occurrence, over most of the trap area, 
of the peculiar black, argillaceous, and calcareous soil known 
.IS re^ar, and, from its suitability for cotton-growing, .is ' cotton 
soil'; the other is the peculiar decomposition product known 
as latcritc, which is essentially a dirty mixture of aluminicat'} 
ferric h)'dratcs, formed by a special form of rock .nllciaii"n 
confined to moist tropical climates, and often rcscmblins th* 
material known as bauritc which is worked as a source tf 
aluminium. 

Hiupry, Little is known in detail of the history of the Deccan 

the close of the thirteenth centurj'. Itindu legends tel! pfiu 
ins-aslon by Rama, and the main .authentic points known are 
the coming of the first Aiy.ans (c. seventh century n.c.). tl’t 
.adv.ancc of the Mnuryas (sjo 11. c.), and the Scythic inv.rsioa 
A.t>. 100, Arch.aeological remains and inscriptions l>c.ar witn'''' 
to a series of dynasties, of which the Chol.as, the Andhras or 
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SatavShanas, the Chalukyas, the RSshtrakQtas, and the Yadavas 
of Deogiri are the best known. (See Bombay Presidency, 
History.) The country was known to the author of the 
Penplus in the third century a.d. as Dachina Bades (Daksh- 
inapata), and to the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian in the fifth 
century as Ta Thsin. Continuous history commences with 
the Muhammadan invasion of 1294-1300, when Aia-ud-din, 
the Khilj! emperor of Delhi, overran MahSrSshtra, Telingana, 
and Karnata. In 1338 the reduction of the Deccan was com- 
pleted by Muhammad bin Tughlak; but a few years later a 
general revolt resulted in the establishment of the Muham- 
madan Bahmani dynasty, and the retrogression of Delhi supre- 
macy beyond the Narbada. The Bahmani dynasty advanced 
its eastern frontier at the expense of the Hindu kingdom of 
Telingana to Golconda in 1373, to Warangal in 1421, and to 
the Bay of Bengal in 1472. A few years later (1482) it began to 
disintegrate, and was broken up into the five rival Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, BIdar, and 
Berar. These were counterbalanced in the south, as the 
Bahmani empire had been, by the great Hindu kingdom of 
VijAYANAGAR, which was however destroyed in 1565, at the 
battle of TalikotS, by a coalition of the Muhammadan powers. 
Of these, Bldar and Berar became extinct before 1630 ; the 
other three kingdoms were restored to the Delhi empijre by 
the victories of Akbar, Slrah Jaban, and Aurangzeb. The 
Deccan was thus for a second time brought under the Delhi 
rule, but not for long. The MarathSs in 1706 obtained the 
right of levying tribute over Southern India, and their leading 
chiefs, who had practically superseded the dynasty of SivajT, 
were the Peshwas of Poona. A great Delhi viceroy (the 
Nizam-ul-mulk), rallying all the Muhammadans of the South 
round him, established the NizSmat of Hyderabad. The 
remainder of the imperial possessions in the Deccan was 
divided among minor princes, who generally acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Pesbwa or the Nizam, according as they 
were north or south of the Tungabhadra. Mysore, alternately 
tributary to both, became eventually the prize of Haidar All, 
while in the extreme south the Travancore State enjoyed, by 
its isolated position, uninterrupted independence. Such was 
the position of affairs early in the eighteenth century. Mean- 
while Portugal, Holland, France, and England had effected 
settlements on the coast; but the two former on so small 
a scale that they took no important part in the wars of 
succession between the native princes which occupied the 
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middle of. the century. The French and English, howner 
espoused opposite sides, and their struggles eventually resulted 
in establishing the supremacy of the latter (1761), nhich 
became definitely affirmed, under Lords Wellesley and Hastina 
by the establishment of .British influence at Hyderabid the 
overthrow of TipQ Sultan, and the MarathS Wars 4 icb 
followed, and the annexation of the Peshwa’s dominions in 
1818. The dominions of the other important Marathi chief 
of the Deccan, the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur, laps e d to the 
British on the extinction of the dynasty in 1854, The Deccan 
is to-day included in the Presidency of Madras, part of 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, together with Hyderated 
Mysore, and other Native States. 

Gujarat.— This name, taken in its widest sense, signifies 
the whole country in which Gujarati is spoken, including 
Cutch and Kathiawar, as well as the northern Districts and 
States of the Bombay Presidency from Palanpur to DamSn; 
that is, the country lying between 20® 9' and 24® 43' N. and 
68° 25' and 72° 22' E. In a narrower and more correct sense, 
the name applies to the central plain north of the Narbada 
and east of the Rann of Cutch and KSthiiwar. GujarSt, in 
this sense, lies between 23° 25' and 24° 4' N. and 71“ i' and 
74° 1' E., and has an area of 29,071 square miles and 
a population (1901) of 4,798,504. Of this area less than on^ 
fourth (7,168 square miles), chiefly in the centre and south, is 
British territory, belongmg to the four Districts of AHMADAHAn, 
Kaira, Panch Mahals, and Broach. About 4,902 square 
miles, chiefly in two blocks — one lying west of the Sabarmall 
and the other between the Mahl and the Narbada— belong 
to Baroda. The remainder belongs to the large and small 
States that have relations with the Bombay Government, and is 
distributed among the Agencies of Palanpur in the north, 
MahI Kantha in the north-east, Rewa Kantha in the east, 
and Cambay at the mouth of the Sabarmatl. 

The plain of Gujarat is bounded on the north by the desert 
of Marwar, and on the east by the hills of crystalline rock that 
run south-east from Abu to join the western outliers of the 
Vindhyas near Pavagarh. From these hills, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the country is rough, rocky, and well wooded, 
it slopes in a south-westerly direction towards the Rann of 
Cutch, the Nal Lake, and the sea, unbroken by any stony out- 
crop or rising ground. The central region is of recent alluvial 
formatiori and has one of the richest soils in India, though 
parts of it are liable to flooding in the rains, and it suflered 
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much in the famine of 1899-1902. Towards the Rann, the 
Nal Lake, and the sea-coast, the plain passes into salt or 
sandy waste, where the subsoil water is brackish and lies deep 
below the surface. The grazing lands of Falanpur in the 
north are watered by the Banas and Saraswati, w'hich flow 
from the Aravalli mountains into the Little Rann. The 
Sabarmati, rising near the source of the Banas, flows into the 
Gulf of Cambay. Farther east, the Mahi, rising far away in 
Malwa, flows into the same gulf, which finally receives also 
the waters of the Narbada, the lower course of which passes 
between Central Baroda and RajpTpla and through the British 
District of Broach. The central and coast tracts are stoneless, 
and have fine groves of fleld trees, while the eastern hills are 
covered with forest. The spread of cultivation has driven 
the tiger, leopard, and bear into the eastern hills, and greatly 
reduced the numbers of wild hog ; but antelope and nilgai 
are still common. Game-birds, both on land and water, 
abound. 

The name Gujarat is derived from the widespread GQjarNamc. 
tribe, which is not, however, at the present day of much 
account in the province. According to some writers, the 
Gujars were immigrants from Central Asia. There is no 
certain trace of them in India before the sixth century, by 
the end of which they were powerful in Rajputana and had 
set up a kingdom at Broach, so they most likely entered India 
with the White Huns in the latter half of the fifth century. 

The Chinese traveller HiucnTsiang (a.d. 640) was acquainted 
with the kingdom of Broach, and also with a Gurjara kingdom 
farther north which he calls Kiu-chi-lo, having its capital at 
Pilo-mo-lo, which is plausibly identified unth Bhilmal in the 
Jodhpur State. In its earliest form (Gurjararatra), the name 
Gujarat is applied in inscriptions of the ninth century to the 
country north of Ajmer and the SSmbhar Lake, while from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century Gujarat means the Solanki 
kingdom of Anhilvada. In the Musalman period the name 
was applied to the province that was governed first from 
Anhilvada and then from Ahmadabad. 

For the history of Gujarat in the pre-Muhammadan period History, 
and its invasion by MahmOd of Ghazni, see Bombay Presi- 
dency and Anhilvada. By about 1233 the Solanki kingdom 
of Anhilvada had broken up, and the most powerful rulers in 
Gujarat were the Vaghela chiefs of Dholka. 

‘ An inaccessible position, beyond the great desert and the 
hills connecting the Vindhyas with the Aravalli range, long 
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respect superior to the flotilla of Christian merchantmen which 
boldly sailed out of the port of Chaul to the attack. The 
Portuguese were defeated in a running tight which lasted t\vo 
days, and the young captain, son of the famous viceroy, was 
killed. ... He was avenged a few months later, when on 
February 2, 1509, his father, the viceroy Francisco de Almeida, 
utterly defeated the combined fleet of Egypt and Gujarat off 
Diu. In the following year the king of Gujarat offered 
Albuquerque, the conqueror of Goa, the port of Diu, and 
a Portuguese factory was there established in 1513, though 
the celebrated fortress of the Christian invaders was not built 
till IS 3 S- 

‘Though unable to withstand the Portuguese — or perhaps 
not unwilling to see his powerful deputy at Diu humiliated — 
Bahadur (1526-37) was one of the most brilliant figures 
among the rvarrior kings of Gujarat. The Rajputs of the hills 
and the kings of the Deccan owned his superiority, and in 
1531 he annexed Malwa. A Rajput rising and the advance of 
the Mughals under Humayun the son of Babar for a time 
destroyed his authority (1535), but he recovered it bravely 
(1536), only to fall at last, drowned in a scuffle with the 
Portuguese whom he had admitted to his coast 

In 1572 Akbar annexed Gujarat to the Mughal empire, of 
which it became a Subah. At its best period the independent 
Muhammadan kingdom of Gujarat comprised Northern Gujarat 
from Abu to the Narbada ; Kathiawar, which became a Musal- 
mln province through the occupation of Diu (1402) and Girnar 
(r47i), and the sack of Dwarka Bet (1473); the Tapti valley 
as far east as Thalner ; and the tract betw'cen the Ghats and 
the sea from Surat to Bombay. 

The Mughal viceroys of Gujarat were, up to the death of 
Aurangzeb (1707), on the whole successful in maintaining 
order and prosperity, in spite of the turbulence of the Kolis 
and Rajputs in the north, of famines in 1596, 1631, i68t, 
1684, and 1697-8, and of the Deccani attacks on Surat, which 
was sacked once by Malik Ambar (1609) and twice by SivajI 
(1664 and 1670). Throughout the Mughal period the pro- 
vince generally yielded a revenue of nearly 2 crores, and 
a large foreign trade was carried on at the ports of Cambay, 
Broach, and Surat. The decline of Mughal rule began with 
a Maratha raid across the Narbada in 1705. From 1711 
these invasions became annual, and the Marathas established 
themselves successively at Songarh (1719), Champaner (t723), 
and Baroda (1734). The beginning of the end came during 
the governorship of Sarbuland Khan (1723-30), who farmed 
* S. Lane-Poole, Mediaeval /miia (’Story of the JiTatjons'), cbnp. vil. 
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out the revenues and admitted the MarathS claims to <Uut\ 
and sardeshmukhi. Henceforward, although the Delhi emit 
continued to appoint viceroys until 1748, absolute anatchv 
reigned in the province, which was ravaged impartially by the 
hostile leaders of the Peshwa’s and the Gaiknar's armie's, by 
the Rajas of Jodhpur, by the agents of the Niiam-ul radk, 
and by local Moslem chiefs, such as the Babis, who established 
themselves at Junagarh (1738) and Balasinor (1761), the 
Jhaloris, who settled at Pslanpur (ryis), and Momln Kh\n, 
who began to scheme for the independence of Cambay about 
1736. Famines in 1719, 1732, and 1747 added to the miser/ 
of the people. In 1737 the Gaikwar was admitted to a full 
half-share in the revenues of the province and occup'td 
Ahmadabad jointly with the viceroy’s troops (1738). Broach 
from t73r to 1752 w'as held by a deputy of the Niram, bat 
had to give up a share of its customs to the Gaikwar. Sunt 
suffered chiefly from the violence of rival candidates for the 
governorship. 

GujarSt was now parcelled out among a number of loal 
chiefs who carried on ceaseless petty wars, which the MarathSs 
had no wish to suppress so long as they could secure their 
share of the plunder of the province. The Pcshwil's sciiurc of 
half the GaikwSr's share in only added another claimant 
of blackmail. After the battle of Panipat the MusalmSns tried 
but failed to drive out the Gaikwar (1761), and the last chance 
of a strong native government growing up was ruined by the 
disputed succession at Baroda in 1768. The local troubltt 
at Surat lasted until the castle was taken by the British in 

1759 - , , 

The Maratha confederacy now began to break up, and Uic 
Gaikwar was detached by his acceptance of British protection 
( 1 782). In Gujarat there was little improvement in the govern- 
ment during this period, though, in spite of disputes in the 
Gaikwar’s family and intrigues at the Poona court, a semblance 
of order was preserved by British influence from 1782 to i 799 > 
when the Gaikwar took Ahmad3bad and imprisoned the 
Peshwa’s agent. Further disturbances then took place, which 
were put down by a British force (1803). In 1799 the PeshwS 
had farmed his rights to the Gaikwar, who was already in sub- 
sidiary alliance with the British. Negotiations followed betwen 
the British, the Peshwa, and the Gaikwar, which ended in the 
cession to the first zramed of certain districts and rights in 
Gujanit. The British Government had annexed Surat in 1800 
on the death of the NawSb, whose family were pensioned 
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off, and had conquered Broach from Sindhia in the war of 
r8o3. 

After the overthrow of the Peshwa in i8r8 territorial arrange- 
ments in Gujarat settled down into their present form, the 
country being divided between the British Districts of Ahmad- 
ABAD, Broach, Kaira, Panch Mahals, and Surat, the State 
of Baroda, and a number of small Native States. Gujarat 
suffered very severely from famine in rSgg-igoa, a period 
which was marked by great mortality both of men and cattle. 

The blow fell more severely from the fact that it came after 
a long period of prosperity, so that the people and the officials 
were alike unprepared for the calamities that followed. 

[See Sir E. C. Bayley, Gujarat (x886) in the “The History 
of India as told by its own Historians”; Sir J. Campbell, 
History of Gujarat^ vol. i, part i (1896), Bombay Gazetteer 
series; and Rev. G. P. Taylor, ‘The Coins of Ahmadabad,’ 
Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, vol. xx.] 

Kohlstftn. — The local name of a barren and hilly tract of 
country in Karachi District, Sind, Bombay, composed of out- 
lying spurs from the KIrthar Range. The southern portion 
merges into extensive plains, separated by low lines of hills, 
which afford abundant grazing for herds of cattle after rain. 

The KohistSn is entirely dependent on rainfall, and cultivation 
is possible only where the rainfall has been impounded, or 
along one of the numerous watercourses. Some of these 
streams, known as nais, are of considerable size, the chief 
being the Baran, which flows into the Indus below Kotri. 

The Kohistan is a mahal or petty subdivision, with a popu- 
lation (r90i) of S2,'&T]. The revenue is Rs. 3,900. The 
population is nomadic and fluctuating, consisting chiefly of 
Sindis and Baloch, formerly given to internal feuds, but now 
content to earn a frugal living by grazing herds of camels, cattle, 
sheep, and goats. 

Konkan. — A name now applied to the tract of country Extent, 
below the Western Ghats south of the Damanganga river, 
including Bombay, the Districts of Thana, KolUba, Ratnagiri, 
the coast strip of North Kanara, the Native States of Janjfra, 
Savantvadi, and the Portuguese territory of Goa, with an area 
of 3 i 9 o 7 square miles; population (1901), 5,610,432. The 
term ‘ Konkan ’ seems to be of Dravidian origin, but has not 
so far been satisfactorily explained. The language of the 
Konkan was probably, at a remote period, Kanarese, but is 
now mainly MarSthl. Mention is made of the people of the 
Konkan in the Mahabharata, Harivamsa, and Vishnu Purana, 
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as well as in the work ofVaraha Mihiia, thegcognpli(so!i>. 
sixth century, and in the Cbatuk}-a inscriptions of the setw.h 
century. The tract is found referred to under the ninsi tf 
Aparanta in the third century b.c. and the second ccmuiy li. 
Late Sanskrit works apply the name Konkan to the 
western coast of India from about Trimbak to Cape Comoriiv 
and mention seven divisions, the names of which arc vitiotuly 
given, but Konkan proper is always one of these and apparstu 
have included the country' about ChipiQn. The Konkan dors 
not seem at any time to have been a political unit. The.'ln') 
geographers of the ninth to the fourteenth century were fami^ 
with it in its present signification. In history it appears ekha 
as a number of petty states or as part of a larger whole u h 
the early days of MarStha power, when the EoKian Ghli 
MStha, or ' spurs of the Ghats,’ were linked with such ictritor, 
in the Deccan as from time to time came into the po^esaien 
of SivajI and his successors. 

The coast strip of the Konkan is a fertile and generally bcl 
tract, watered by hill streams and at parts inteisected by liibl 
backsvaters, but has nowhere any great rivers. A lusirimi 
vegetation of palms rises along the coast, the coco-nut phnn- 
tions being an important source of wealth to the rillagcrs. In 
the southern portions the GhAts forming the eastern boundat) 
are covered with splendid forest. The crops nre abundint; 
and owing to the monsoon rainfall being precipitated upon the 
Ghats behind, the Konkan is exempt from drought or famitK. 
The common language is a dialect of MardthT known as Ken 
kani, in which a Dravidian element is thought to be iraecabli. 

The history of the Konkan can best be gathered from a 
perusal of the historical portions of the articles on the included 
States and Districts. The earliest dynasty which can be con 
nected svith this tract is that of the Mauryas, three centuries 
before Christ ; but the only evidence of the connexion rest' 
on an Asoka inscription discovered at the town of SopTira in 
Thana District The principal dynasties that succeeded were 
the following, in their order, so far as order is asccriainiblc ; 
the Andhras or Satax-ahanas, with their capital at Pailhin 
in the Deccan ; the Mauryas, of Purl ; the Cliillukyas ; tlielUsh- 
trakutas ; the Silaharas, whose capital was perhaps the island 
of Elcphanta in Bombay harbour ; the y5dav.i.s, with -tlicif 
capital at Dcogiri, tire modern Daulatiib.’id ; the Muham- 
madans (Khiljfx, Bahmanis, Bijapur and AhmadSbSd kings,Bn'! 
Mughals) ; Portuguese (over a limited area) ; MaratbSs; and 
British. The Konkan coast was known to the Greeks .and 
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Romans, and Ptolemy- {a. d. 150) and the author of the Periplus 
afford evidence that Greek traders from Egypt dealt with 
the Konkan ports. 

The arrival of the Bani-Israil and the Parsis from the Persian 
Gulf are important incidents in Konkan history. The Bani- 
Israil, in whom some trace the descendants of the lost tribes, 
are now scattered over the Bombay Presidency, but mostly in 
the North Konkan. The descendants of the first Parsis, who 
landed in Thana about the seventh century, now crowd the 
streets and markets of Bombay, engross a large part of the 
city’s wealth and principal trading operations, and have their 
agents in all important provincial towns. 

The Portuguese reached Malabar in 1498. In 1510 Goa 
was seized, and soon afterwards Chaul and Bassein became 
the head-quarters of their naval dominion. During the six- 
teenth century the Portuguese shared the rule of the Konkan 
with the Muhammadan kings of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. 
The rise and fall of the pirate power of the Angiias, who from 
jyoo to r756 harassed English, Dutch, and native shipping 
alike, mark a disastrous period of Konkan history. In the 
seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth century the 
Konkan had an unenviable notoriety on account of these 
pirates, who were known as the ‘ Malabars,’ and infested the 
numerous creeks and harbours. The strongholds of these 
marauders are still to be seen on the coast. Their chief ports 
were Revadanda, Suvarndrog, and Gberia or Vijayadrug. 

Since the British administration was established in i8r8 on 
the overthrow of the Peshwa, the peace of the whole area, if 
some disturbances in SavantvSdi in 1844 and 1850 be excepted, 
has remained unbroken. 

Maharashtra. — The name given to the country in which 
the Martlthl language is spoken, and more especially to the 
Deccan in its most restricted sense. The origin of the word 
is still a subject of speculation. Molesworth in his Dictionary 
of the Marathi language gives currency to the derivation from 
Mahar and rashira, i.e. the country of the Mahars, an early 
and now socially degraded tribe found throughout the Deccan ; 
but a better opinion seems to be that it is derived from 
' Maharatha, i.e. the great Ratha or Ratta, the Rattas having 
been once the ruling race in the Southern Marathi Country. 
A branch of this tribe, the Rashtrakfltas, ruled in the Deccan 
between the sixth and tenth centuries a.d. In support of this 
derivation, there is an inscription of the second century in 
which the terms ‘Maharatha’ and ‘Mahabhoja’ are used. 
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which suggests that Maha is an honotiFic affix. In th* ;• •' 
centUT)' before Christ, Asoka is reported to have Jcnt 11 ”.! !v>,! 
missionaries to the counti}*. In the time of the carlv Clt'L'oj- 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (a.I). 640) refers to i! ;* 
kingdom as Mo-ho-lo-cha, i.e. Ma-ha-ra-tha. 

The country between Gujarit and the Canutic, ir. «' »:'• 
Afarathl is spoken, includes the line of the Western Ghtn f • 
many hundred miles, and the country lying below atii ib-” 
this barrier. On the west it is a country of gorge and p--;* 
tain, the trap formation of the hills offering a rututal lin*** 
fortifications, of which the MarathJs in their early str.'.”’.. 
for power were not slow to avail themselves. Inhnd fro'o !’'* 
crest of the Ghats the country for some distance rvscmt*-.. 
the spurs and valleys lying below, and both were fiwnta’y 
classed together as the Konkan GhSt Mstha, or ' spurs of t' r 
Ghats.’ Farther east the rocky promontories beconte la. 
marked until they sink into isolated hills, the country assume: 
the aspect of a vast and almost treeless plain, intersected b;. 
numerous rivers, but for the most part scantily w.itctcd a* 1 
infertile. 

Maharashtra is the countiy of the MarilthSs, who forei 
30 per cent, of its population. Once a large tribe, t'': 
Mnrathas have divided into numerous occupation.al cav.x 
.such as the MarSthS Br.ihman, the MarSth.! Kumh.lr, Shimp , 
Dhobi, &c., who do not usu.a 11 y describe thcmscUis 1* 
MarSthas in their own country. The term is now rescriiVil 
for the descendants of the old fighting stock, a hardy .ail 
vigorous class once the terror of India, now merged very 
I.-MBcly in tlie cultivating cla.ss known as Kunbis. A Marllhl 
and a MaruthS KunbT differ only in s0ci.1l precedence. 'I'liJi 
the leading Marath.i families wear the s.icred threid, do not 
allow widow marriage, and claim the rites and position tf 
Kshattriyns, while the Mnrilth.1 Kunbis allow widow marring’, 
and neither wear the thread nor claim to be ‘twice-born.’ 
As a body, the Manlthiis arc divided into numerous clar.r, 
whose surnames betray Aryan, Riljput, and Draridiaii elemtr.ls, 
the last being the strongest. There arc traces of an original 
totcmistic organization still to be detected among them. 
million persons in the Konkan and Deccan returned tlicm'clrcs 
ns Maratli.ls in the Census of ipor, forming the b.ickbon« of 
the population of the Bombay I’rcsidciicy. Fond of their 
traditions of deeds of v.ilour embodied in the balLids of the 
country-sidv, the Mar.'ithil pc.n.santry are now a frugal and ptr.'‘c- 
loving jicople, content to extort a b.irc subsistence from the 
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stony Deccan uplands or the rocky spurs of the Ghats. At 
holiday seasons they make pilgrimages to numerous shrines 
of saints and heroes scattered over the country, and expend 
small sums in harmless merrymaking when the business of 
the pilgrimage has been disposed of. It is possible that the 
Marathas may be .connected with the Reddis of the Telugu 
country. 

For the salient facts of Maratha history see Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

Southern Maratha Country (or Bombay Carnatic). — 
This is the portion of the old Kamata, the Kanarese country, 
included in the Bombay Presidency (see Carnatic), and 
comprises the Districts of Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar, and 
North Kanara above the Western GhSts, with the Native 
States of Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Agency, making 
up a total area of 5,074 square miles, with a population (1901) 
of 370,265 persons, f^or the first six centuries of the Christian 
era the country seems to have been ruled by a number of petty 
dynasties, of whom the Kadambas and Gangas are the best 
known. The early Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, and the 
Western ChUlukyas next held sway, and were displaced by 
the Hoysalas who disputed the overlordship with the Yadavas 
of Deogiri. From the eleventh to the thirteenth century all 
real power was in the hands of local chiefs, among whom the 
Kadambas of Goa and Hangal and the Rattas of Saundatti 
occupied a leading place. Under the Vijayanagar empire 
I336 ~i 565) these petty chiefships maintained themselves 
with more or less formal acknowledgement of the central 
power. Late in the sixteenth century the Bijapur kings began 
to conquer the country ; but their progress was interrupted by 
conflict with the Portuguese and the nascent power of the 
Marathas, who soon ousted the Bijapur governors from these 
dominions and whose name has prevailed in the descriptive 
title of the country. 

Where it adjoins the Deccan plains, the Bombay Southern 
Maratha Countiy is, like them, a treeless, fiat tract, scantily 
watered and interspersed with rocky hill ranges. Farther south 
'the western portion is covered with forest, which is dense on 
the line of the Western Ghats, but opens out to permit of 
cultivation where the country becomes more level. Farther 
east again is a well-watered and fertile plain, supplied with 
numerous irrigation reservoirs, beneath which are valuable 
spice gardens and irrigated crops. 
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Bombay City. — ^Tbc capital of the Presidency of Bombay, 
and the princip.'il sc-iyrort of Western Indio, situated on an 
island in iS® 55' N. and 72® 54' JJ. Bombay Island is one 
of n group lying off the coast of the Konkan ; but by the 
recent construction of causeways and breakwaters it is noir 
permanently united on the north end with the larger island 
of Salsctte, and so continuously with the mainland. TU 
remainder of tlie group of islands constitutes a part of Kolitn 
IDlstrict. For certain administrative purposes Bombay Q'ty is 
regarded as constituting a District by itself, with an area d 
32 square inilc.s, and a population, according to the Censes 
of ipor, of 776,006. A special enumeration, in 190(1, gave 
a total of 977,822. 

In the beauty of its scenery, as well as in the commcrtial 
advantages of its position, Bomb.'iy is unsurpassed by any dt) 
of the East. Tire entrance into the lurbour from the stt dis 
closes n magnificent panorama. The background is shut in 
by the range of the Western Ghiits. In front opens the wide 
harbour, studded with islands, dotted with the vvhilc sails of 
innumcralilc native croft, and affording a secure shelter to 
fleets of steamers. The city itself consists of well-built houses 
and broad streets ennobled by public buildings. The seashore 
is formed by docks, warehouses, and a long line of artifidal 
embankments extending continuously for nearly 5 miles. On 
nppro,iching Bomb.-iy from the west, there is little to strike the 
eye ; the coast is low, the highest point, Malabar Hill, being 
only about 180 feet above the sex But on entering thcharbour 
a stranger is impressed witli the picturcsqucncss of the scene. 
To the west the shore is crowded with buildings, some of them, 
ns ColCiba Church and the Rajabai Clock-tower of the Umvc^ 
sity, very lofty and well-proportioned. To the north and east 
arc^numcrous islands; and pre-eminent among the hills on the 
mainland is Bdva Malang, otherwise called Malanggarh, on 
the top of which is an enormous mass . of perpendicular 
rock, crowned with a ruined fort The harbour presents an 
animated and picturesque scene. There are usually a troopslup 
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and a man-of-war of H.Af.’s East India Squadron, together with 
numerous large passenger or merchant steamers, among which 
may be. mentioned those of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, the British India Steam Navigation Company, the 
Messageries ^laritimcs, the Italian Rubattino, the Austrian 
Lloyd, the Clan, Anchor, and Hall lines. Many other steamers, 
and an occasional sailing vessel, are to be seen riding at anchor, 
swinging with the swiftly-flowing tide, and discharging or re- 
ceiving cargo. All kinds of boats, ships’ dingies, steam-launches, 
native baghlas and padaos incessantly ply on the harbour. At 
the southernmost point of the ‘Prongs,’ a dangerous reef jutting 
out from Colaba Point, stands the lighthouse, built in 1874, 
and containing a first-class dioptric light, which is visible for 
18 miles. 

The island consists of a low-lying plain about ii^ miles long Bombay 
by 3 to 4 broad, flanked by two parallel ridges of low hills, 

Colaba Point, the headland formed by the longer of these 
ridges, protects the harbour lying on its eastern side from the 
force of the open sea ; the other ridge terminates in Malabar 
Hill j and between the two lies the shallow expanse of Back 
Bay. The island is in shape a trapezoid. It is popularly 
likened to a hand laid palm upwards, with the Angers stretch- 
ing southwards into the sea, and the thumb representing Mala- 
bar Hill, with Back Bay between the thumb and foreAnger : 
others see in it a resemblance to a withered leg, with a very 
high heel and pointed toe, the heel being Malabar Hill and 
the toe Colaba. On a slightly raised strip of land between the 
head of Back Bay and the harbour is situated the Fort, the 
original nucleus round which the city grew up, but now chiefly 
occupied by public buildings and commercial ofAces. From 
this point the land slopes westward to the central plain, which 
before the construction of the embankment known as the 
Hornby Vellard, was liable to be submerged at high tide. To 
the north and east recent schemes of reclamation have similarly 
shut out the sea, and partly redeemed the foreshore for the use 
of commerce. In the extreme north of the island a large tract 
of salt marsh still remains unreclaimed. 

The Government oflices, the business houses, and the shops The Foit. 
cluster thickly in the Fort. Many of the public and commer- fundings 
cial buildings, constructed during the past forty years, are of &c. ' 

splendid dimensions, and have no rival in any other Indian 
city, except perhaps Calcutta. The houses in the native bazar 
arc also handsomely buil^ rising three, four, and even six 
storeys in height, with elaborately carved pillars and front- 
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•ffork. Some of the narrow, unpaved, and crowded streets 
give an inadequate idea of the real opulence of their aHi- 
tants. But in many of them may be seen evidences of the 
wealth of the ci^* and of the magnificence of its merchant 
.princes. The most conspicuous line of public buildings is 
on the Esplanade facing Back Bay. Here are the Secreuriai, 
an enormous erection in the Venetian Gothic style of archi. 
tccture; the University Library, Senate Hall, and Rajibai 
Clock-tower; the High Court; the Public Works, Post, and 
Telegraph offices, A little inland, and behind the Secretariat 
range of buildings, runs the broad thoroughfare of Rampm 
Bow, off which branch many narrow streets containing nadre 
and European shops. Bamp.irt Bow and its continuation to- 
wards the Apollo Bandar (landing-place) form the main line 
of thoroughfare of the European quarter. Along one side of 
Bampart Bow is a colonnade of arches giving entrance to the 
Bombay Gub, the French Bank, and other buildings. On the 
opposite side of Bnmpart Bow, which is here 50 or 60 yards 
broad, rises another line of many-storeyed offices chiefly be- 
longing to merchants in grain nnd cotton. The Fort is illu- 
minated during the night by incandescent light. Arrangemenu 
have recently been completed for the installation of electric 
light, and of electric tramways to supersede the present horse 
tramways. Near the Apollo Band.'ir is the Sailors’ Homei 
erected at the expense of a former Gaikwar of Baroda. The 
open crcsccnt-sliaped site opposite the Sailors’ Home has been 
set apart for the erection of a Museum, of which His Ri^al 
Highness the Prince of Wales laid the foundation-stone in 
November, 1905. Behind the Sailors’ Home is the Yacht 
Club, a favourite resort of Bombay society ; adjoining it are 
the club residential quarters and the grand structure of the 
new Taj Mahal Hotel. At the other end of Rampart Row 
is a white marble statue of Queen Victoria, under a Gothic 
canopy, the gift of the same Gaikwar. The most important 
buildings in the densely built space occupying the site of the 
Fort are the circular row of offices and warehouses known as 
the Elphinstone Grcle, the Custom House, the Town Hall, the 
Mint, and the Cathedral. North of the Town Hall lies the 
Ballard Pier, whence passengers by the mail steamers land 
and where also they embark. 

The Castle and Fort George are the only two spots now 
retoining any traces of the old fortifications. The existing 
defences of Bombay harbour are batteries on the rocks which 
stud the sea from about opposite the Memorial Church at 
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Colaba to the Elphinstone Reclamation. The one most to 
the south, called the Oyster Rock, is i,ooo yards from the 
shore and 8,400 feet south-west of the Middle Ground Battery. 

The fort on the Middle Ground shoal is in the middle of the 
anchorage, 1,800 yards from shore. The third defence is on 
Cross Island, at the north end of the anchorage, roo yards 
from the shore and 4,000 yards from Middle Ground. There 
are also batteries at Malabar Point and Mabalakshmi on the 
western side of the island. 

On leaving the Bazar Gate police station, which represents Other parts 
the most northerly point of the Fort section, the first object 
of interest is the Victoria Terminus of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway, a very handsome building standing on the original 
site of an old temple of MumbadevT. Opposite the station are 
the municipal offices, the foundation stone of which was laid 
by Lord Ripon in December, 1884. Immediately beyond them 
the new offices of the leading Bombay newspaper, the Times 
of India, have now been erected ; and thence a few minutes’ 
stroll will bring the visitor to the great markets, named after 
Mr. Arthur Crawford, who held the post of Municipal Com- 
missioner from 1865 to 1871. North of the markets lies the 
native city proper. Two of the best-known thoroughfares in 
this portion of the island are the Kalbsdevi Road and Abdur 
Rahman Street, both of which lead to the Paydhuni (‘foot- 
wash’) locality, so called from the fact that in very ancient 
times a stream flowed there, in which passers-by used to wash 
the dust of travel from their feet. Close to the junction of the 
KalbadevI Road and Abdur Rahman Street stand the modern 
temple and tank of Mumbadevi, the guardian goddess of the 
island. To the north of Paydhuni there are two interesting 
buildings, namely, the city jail in Umarkhadi built in 1804 
under the administration of Jonathan Duncan, and the Jewish 
synagogue called ‘ The Gate of Mercy.’ The latter was erected 
by a member of the Bani-Istail community named Ezeckiel, 
who served in the Bombay army during the campaign against 
Tipu Sultan. Having been captured, he was about to be 
executed with other prisoners, when the mother of Tipa begged 
that his life might be spared, and her request was seconded by 
the chief Munshi, who declared that Ezeckiel belonged to a 
race known as ‘ the chosen of God.' He was accordingly taken 
into Tipu’s service ; but he managed at length to escape to 
Bombay, where, in gratitude for his deliverance, he built the 
synagogue. Leaving the Tadvadi and Mazagaon sections, which 
contain several features of interest, as for example the Victoria 
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Gardens in the former and the temple of Ghotupdeo b 4e 
latter, and journeying northward, one reaches the historic 
locality of Parel. It was here and in the neighbouring rillages 
of Naigaon, Vadala, and Matunga that Bhlma Raja and his 
followers settled on their arrival from the Deccan aWt 1294. 

In later times Parel was the favourite quarter of the Eutopean 
inhabitants, and contained the official residence of the Goremor 
of Bombay. It has now yielded place as a fashionable Euro- 
pean quarter to Malabar Hill and Cumballa Hill (a continua- 
tion of the former), both of which are covered with handsome 
houses and bungalows. The views obtainable from the ri^e 
of Ma l abar Hill and the summit of the Altamont Road, wMch 
winds up Cumballa Hill, are magnificent. Standing 1 ^ night 
upon the ridge, one looks down upon the palm-gtoves of Chau- 
pati, and across the sweep of Back Bay to the Rajabai Ood- 
tower, the Secretariat, and the Lighthouse at Colate Pmnt, the 
whole curve of land being jewelled with an unbroken chain of 
lights, which have earned the appropriate title of ‘The Queen’s 
Necklace.’ From Cumballa Hill the view to the east includes 
the entire native town, the hill of Mazagaon, upon which, in 
early days, a whitewashed house stood as a guide for vessels 
entering the harbour, and beyond them the harbour, islands, 
and mainland of the North Konkan. To the left lies the 
industrial area, with its high chimney-stacks and mill roofs, 
and the coast section of Siwri, in which may still be seen relics 
of the old fortress built upon a projecting spit of land. Siwri 
in these days contains the European cemetery, which was origi- 
nally the garden of the Horticultural Society of Bombay. On 
the west side Cumballa Hill slopes down to the shore, where, 
close to the Hornby Vellard, the Mahalakshroi temples com- 
mand attention. The present shrines are comparatively modem ; 
but they are stated to stand upon the site of three very old 
temples which were destroyed during the period of Muham- 
madan domination. The temples form the northern limit of 
another suburb, known as Breach Candy, where the houses 
are built close down upon the seashore within the refreshing 
sound of the waves. The ruined fortress of Warli can be visited 
from this point, while a good road leads through the great 
coco-nut woods of Mahim to the Lady Jamsetji Causeway.and 
the neighbouring island of Salsette. The causeway rvas opened 
in 1845, up to which time communication between Bombay 
and Bandra, the southernmost village in Salsette, had been 
carried on by means of ferry-boats. 

At Malabar Point the Governor of Bombay has a pretty 
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niirit.c m'I'j, in wlslrh h- coM 'w'on cf i!tc jcar. 

Darin.* {Jrc im: the IJotnlny f«<iV£mn-.erit repArr-i to 

M.il.'.Ui1r‘hvi3r, while it •jicn*]'; ih'* winy or n5'>r'.''>''n '•'A'fin 
,^t No*, far from M.il.ihar ivjnt lie the Ttsin^ c>r theoM 

SCfMp’e of \\ «ltc'li«-ar, fhirh wa*. litiilt l>y the Sirih.lr.i <ij n.i'Jy 
time between a. j». Sio and ij6c. Other intrfc*;tin;; 
niontnncni*; in the H.’.nd arc the tomb of a Mu-o.lmrin 
fir at M.’thini .arid the ttre-at J.^ma ^!.vj!t! in the city. 'I he 
fr>rrnrr w.t', bttilt about 1.531 in memory of Sh-iilkh .\ll r.irti. 

.and ><• the only architcetural lec.ae)* to Ilomlwy of early Muh.im- 
nwd.an nile. The •■hrine, which w.a<: retwued and enl.arpcd in 
Dijj, i‘. MifTnoimtetl by a dome, ibe inner ^idc of «birb ii 
(••I'.nmcntcd with a pU tircription in Arabic cb.aracit.r.c tcrord- 
inj; the name .and dat<a of the hitth .and dc.ath of the Mint. 

An .annual fair i«i rtill Imld here, whirh i^ atlinded by .Miibam* 
fii.idan*. from all jwtla of India. The J.'im.a M.a<ij!d m.v, built 
in 

Jlomb.ay neicr attains prc.at cxtremc.i of beat or cold, ^uch Clinuif 
aa .arc cacoantcrcd in the intenor of Indi.a ; but tlm clim.aip, 
thoiijth tcnijKoatc, ii opj.rri‘iVc, owing to thccsttcmc faturation 
of the .air wiili nioivturc during the greater part of the }e.ar. 

Till* cold fe.nion hw-s from December till March. In June the 
• ouiliwc*'! mnn'ifon break*:, and br.ivy ram continues a\ilh 
great regularity tilt the end of September. The hottcit months 
•ate .M.ay and October. The .average rainfall for the twenty 
years ending 1901, as registered .at Colaba Obscrv.atoiy, av.as 
7.fj; inches, the m-aaimum licing 99*74 and the minimum 35. 

The .average tcmjK'raturc i*: 79*a‘’. 

In the jear 190.} the chief causes of mortality were pl.aguc 
(13,50.5), fever (5,393), and diseases of the respimtorj* system 
{;..1'S)* 

Origin.ally Ilombay consisted of seven scp.iratc islands, and IHc.ory 
formed an outlying portion of the kingdom of Ap.ar.'inta or the 
North Konk.an, of whi*;h the earliest ruler known to hivior)* 
was namial Asok.a. To him succeeded a dynasty of S.’it.ak.arnis 
or S,'i.av 3 hanas, arho flourisljcd alKsut the second century ,s. i>., 
and wire in turn succeeded by Mauiy.as, Chaluky.as, and 
K j< 1 iif,alfltas. The earliest inb.abiianls of the islands were the 
Kohs, an aborigiaal trilK* of husbandmen and fisberfolk, who 
mu'l ha\c joumcyerl (liiihtT about the opening of the Christian 
rf.a. anil formed rude hut settlements in those portions of the 
island which arc noav known as Upper Col.'ib.a, l.nwcr Collba, 

Di'upi, M.a.*agacm, Naig.aon, Sion, Mahim, and Warli. 'J’he 
i'-Uml tails its name from the Koll goddess Mumb.'i, a form 
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of Parvatt, whose temple, ns above mcnlioned, fonnctly 

close to the site now occupied by tlie Victoria station. 

In the Maurya and Chalukya periods [c. a.d. 450-7501 
city of PurT on Elephanta island ^vas the chief phcc iii 
Bombay harbour; but under the Silahata chiefs of the Koaha 
(810-1260) Bombay became better known through the d*«. 
covery of the Shrigundi or 'stone of trial' and the building tf 
the Walkcshwar temple at Malabar Point. But no town spar- 
up until Raja Bhima, who probably belonged to the house 
of the Yadavas of Deogiri, founded MahikSvati (Mahlin) a 
a direct result of Ala-ud-din Khiljl’s raid into the Dccan in 
1294. Bhima’s followers, among whom the Prabhus, Pahhitit 
Brahmans, Panchkalshis, BhandSris, Bhois, and Thdkuis vett 
the most noteworthy, spread over the island and settled in 
Mahlm, Siwri, Naigaon, Matunga, VadSla, and Paid. Repre- 
sentatives of these classes arc found in Bombay to-day, while 
many place-names in the island undoubtedly date bark to 
this era of Hindu rule, which lasted till 1348, when Salscitt 
and Bombay srere conquered by a Muhammadan force from 
GujarSt The islands remained part, first of the prorince, 
and then of the kingdom, of GujarSt until 1534, when SultSn 
Bahadur ceded them to the Portuguese. With the exception 
of the svell-known shrine at Mahlm and one distinct cLiss of 
the population, the Konkani Muhammadans, the era of Mu- 
hammadan rule has left little trace upon modern Bombay, for 
the SuItSns of Gujarat contented themselves with cslablishiDg 
a military outpost at MShim, and delegated their adroinlslralire 
powers to tributary Hindu chieftains. 

The Portuguese were no more successful in the work of 
colonization than their immediate predecessors. The lands 
were gradually divided by them into manors or fiefs, which 
were granted as rewards to deserving individuals or to religious 
orders on a system known ns a/oramenfe, whereby the grantees 
were bound to furnish military' aid to the king of Portugal, or, 
where military service svas not deemed necessary’, to pay a 
certain quit-rent. The northern districts were parcelled out 
among the Franciscans and Jesuits, who were responsible for 
the building of ses'cral churches on the island, notably tkit of 
Our Lady of Hope on the Esplanade, now destroyed, and 
those of St. Michael at MahTm and of Our Lady of Salvation 
at Dadar, which exist to this day. The Quinta or Manor 
House, built some time in the sixteenth century', stood upon 
the site of the modem arsenal behind the Town Hall, and was 
surrounded by a lovely garden. It was partly burnt by the 
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Dutch and English in 1626, but remained standing in a more 
or less dilapidated condition until 1665, when Donna Ignez de 
Miranda, the proprietress of the Manor of Bombay, handed 
it over to the British representative, Humphrey Cooke. The 
intolerance of the Portuguese had seriously hindered the growth 
of the settlement, which, when it was transferred to the English, 
had a population of some 10,000, mostly Kolls, Agris, and 
other low castes, with a sprinkling of Prabhus, Brahmans, and 
Muhammadans. 

The English had coveted Bombay for many years before it Cession to 
came into their possession under the terms of the “carriage 
treaty between Charles II and the Infanta of Portugal. They ' 
had endeavoured to seize it by force in 1626 ; the Surat Council 
had urged the Directors of the East India Company to pur- 
chase it in 1652 ; and the Directors in their turn had pressed 
upon Cromwell the excellence of the harbour and its natural 
isolation from attack by land. But it was not until 1661 that 
Bombay was ceded to the English king, nor until 1665 that 
Humphrey Cooke took possession of the island on his behalf. 

The revenues at the date of the cession were not large, accruing 
mainly from taxes upon rice lands, oil, and gla, and upon the 
coco-nut and brab palms which grew in abundance between 
the maidStt or Esplanade and Malabar Hill. Moreover, so 
averse were the Portuguese in India to the cession, that they 
retained their hold upon the northern portion of the island, 
declaring that it was private property ; and it was only by the 
vigorous action of Cooke and his immediate successors that 
MShlm, Sion, DhSrSvi, and Yadala were taken from the 
Portuguese religious orders and incorporated with the island 
proper. 

The island was transferred in 1668 from the Crown to the Transfer to 
East India Company, who placed it under the factory of Surat. 

The real founder of modern Bombay was Gerald Aungier Gerald 
(1669-77), who believed in the future of ‘the city which by Aungier. 
God’s help is intended to be built,’ and increased its population 
to 50,000 by the measures which he took for the settlement of 
the land revenue, the establishment of law courts, the strength- 
ening of the defences, and the securing of freedom of trade 
and worship to all comers. Among the most important of the 
new settlers were Banias, Armenians, and ParsTs. 

In the later years of the seventeenth century the settlement 
became so unhealthy through the silting up of the creeks that 
separated its component islands and through the prevalence of 
plague and cholera (^rdexin), that it was said that ‘ two mon- 
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soons were the life of a man.’ Progress was further checked 
by quarrels among the leading men and the rivalry between the 
old and the new East India Companies. The steady unfriend- 
liness of the Portuguese and the prevalence of piracy made 
trade unsafe, and supplies for the large population hard to 
obtain, while down to 1690 the Sidi admirals of the Mughal 
fleet were frequent but unwelcome guests of the English, who 
did their best to trim between them and the Marathas. 

Progress In 1708 a brighter period began with the union of the two 
which was followed by the transfer of the Gor’cr- 
of elgS- head-quarters from Surat to Bombayi The two great 

tcenth needs of the time were a base of supplies on the mainland and 
century, Suppression of piracy. The former object was attained in 
1 733 by an alliance with the Sidis, but the pirates, though held 
in check, were not yet suppressed. The Maratha conquest of 
Bassein and Salsette (1737-9) put an end to the hostility of 
the Portuguese, but warned Bombay to strengthen its forces 
by sea and land against a more dangerous enemy. The town 
wall had been flnisbed in 1718, and settlers again flocked in, 
especially from distracted Gujarat. 

The dockyards were extended under the superintendence 
of a ParsI ‘wadia’ or ship-builder from Surat, Lowji Nasar- 
svanjr, who arrived in Bombay in 1736 ; a marine was estab- 
lished about the same date : a criminal court was created in 
1727, and a mayor’s court in 1728 for the settlement of dvil 
disputes ; and a bank for the encouragement of trade and agri- 
culture was established in 1720. Severe measures were takm 
for the prevention of treachery, as evidenced by the historic 
trial and conviction of Rama KamathI ; monetary loans were 
granted, and other conveniences aflbrded, to various closes, 
such as the weavers and small traders, whose settlement it was 
held desirable to stimulate. As a result, the population had 
expanded to 70,000 by the year 1744, and the revenues of the 
island had risen to about 16 lakhs as compared with about 
Rs. 37,000, which it had yielded to the Portuguese. The most 
notable building in the Fort at this time vvas St. Thomas s 
Church, which was opened by Governor Boone on Chnstmas 
Day, 1718. 

i74o-6s>. The defences of the town were further strengthened by reason 
of the French Wars (1744—8 and i 7 S 6 -ri 3 )» influx of 

settlers from the mainland made the question of supplies as 
well as that of the protection of trade from piracy more press- 
ing. Both were in a measure secured by an alliance with the 
Peshwa, which resulted in the acquisition of Bankot (r 7 SS) and 
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in the destruction of the pirate nest at Vijayadrug by a force" 
under the command of Watson and Clive (1756), The occu- 
pation of Surat castle (1759} and the capture of the forts of 
Malvan and Reddi (1765) were further steps taken in the in- 
terests of trade. This period witnessed the opening of two 
new docks at Bombay, one being completed in 1750 and the 
second in 1762, and a further increase in the number of vessels. 
Regulations were also passed for the preservation of good order 
on the island ; a town scavenger was appointed ; building rules 
were promulgated in 1748 ; advances were made from the Land 
Fay Office to the poorer inhabitants whose dwellings had 
been destroyed by fire \ passage-boats between Bombay and 
the mainland were organized into a regular service; and a 
Court of Requests was instituted in 7753 for the recovery of 
debt. As a result, a very large increase of population took 
place ; and so many houses were built in the native town that 
many of them had eventually for safety’s sake to be removed. 

Grose referred in 1750 to the enormous amount of building 
which had taken place in the * oarts ’ ( gardens) and groves ; 
and new thoroughiares were continually being opened through- 
out the period. The old Government House at Parel is first 
spoken of in these years as ‘a very agreeable country-house, 
which was originally a Romish chapel, belonging to the Jesuits, 
but was confiscated about 1719 for some foul practices against 
the English interest.’ The building has long been deserted 
by the Governors of Bombay, and is at present utilized as a 
laboratory for plague research. 

It was the wish to acquire Salsette as a defence and a base 1770-1817. 
of supplies that led the Bombay Council to enter the field of 
Maratha politics (1772). The history of the transactions that 
ended in the formation of the modern Presidency is dealt with 
elsewhere, ( 5 « Bombay Presidency, History.) In the island 
itself great improvements were made. A tariff of labour rates 
was formulated ; a better system of conservancy was enforced 
in 1777; hospitals, to which Forbes refers in the Oriental 
Memoirs, were erected in 1768 and 1769 ; an accurate survey 
of the land was carried out ; a proper police force was organized 
about 1780 in place of the old Bbandari militia ; and in 1770 
the cotton trade with China was started, in consequence of a 
severe famine in that country, and an edict of the Chinese 
Government that a larger proportion of the land should be 
utilized for the cultivation of grain. The orderly extension of 
the native town was also taken in hand about 1770; crowded 
and insanitary houses were in many cases removed; the 
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Esplanade was extended and levelled ; new banacks were built • 
and every encouragement was given to the native communiw 
to build their dwellings at a greater distance from the Fort. 
The great Vellard, which takes its name from Governor Hornby 
(1771-84), was erected during this period, which, by uniting the 
southern boundary of Warli with the northern limit of Cumballa 
Hill, shut out the sea from the central portions of the island 
and rendered available for cultivation and settlement the aide 
stretch of the flats. The traveller Parsons, who visited the 
island in 1775, speaks of the town as ‘nearly a mile in length 
from the Apollo Gate to that of the Bazar, and about a quarter 
of a mile broad in the broadest part from the bundtramm the 
green to Church Gate, which is nearly in the centre as you walk 
round the walls between Apollo and Bazar Gates. Between 
the two marine gates is the castle, properly called Bombay 
Castle, a very large and strong fortification which commands 
the bay ; and the streets are well laid out and the buildings so 
numerous as to make it an elegant town.* 

In 1798 the mayor’s court gave place to that of a Recorder. 
In 1800 this court was held in Governor Hornby’s house, which 
is familiar in these days as the Great Western Hotel; and there 
Sir James Mackintosh, who succeeded the first Recorder in 

1802, used to decide civil and criminal suits. In 1793 the 
Governor and Members of Council were the only Justices of 
the Peace in Bombay, and in 1796 sat in a court of quarter 
sessions, inviting two of the inhabitants to sit rvith them. This 
system continued till 1807, when the Governor and Council 

■ were empowered to appoint a certain number of the Company’s 
servants or other British inhabitants to act as justices under 
the seal of the Recorder’s Court. Two notable events at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century were the famine of 

1803, which drove a vast number of people from the Konkan 
and the Deccan to seek employment in Bombay, and the great 
fire which broke out in the Fort in the same year. Though the 
damage done to house property was enormous, the conflagra- 
tion enabled the Government to open up wider thoroughfares 
in the most congested parts of the Fort; and it acted as a great 
incentive to the native community to build their houses, shops, 
and godowns outside the Fort walls, and in those areas which 
are now the busiest portion of the city. The abolition of the 
Company's monopoly of the Indian trade in 1813 led toagreat 
increase in the number of independent European firms and 
largely improved the export trade in raw cotton. 

1818-39. ' The conquest of the Deccan in 1817-8 put an end to the 
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Maratha troubles and transformed Bombay from a trading town Expansion 
into the capital of a large Province. The Recorder’s Court 
was replaced in 1823 by the Supreme Court. The Borghat and city, 
road to Poona was opened in 1830, and a regular monthly 
mail service to England by the overland route was established 
in 1838. The same year saw the construction of the Colaba 
Causeway, which united the last of the original seven islets to 
the main island of Bombay, and was immediately followed by 
commercial speculation in recovering a certain portion of 
ground for building factories, wharves, and for the greater 
facility of mercantile operations. A new hospital was built in 
Hornby Row in 1825, a new Mint was opened in 1827, and the 
well-known Town Hall was completed after a series of vicissi- 
tudes in 1833. The Bishopric of Bombay was constituted in 
1835, and in 1838 the old church of St. Thomas became the 
cathedral of the diocese. 

The year 1840 marked the commencement of a period of 1840-70. 
progress and prosperity. The first sod of the Great I^^dian 
Peninsula Railway was turned in 1850; the first 20 miles to Develop- 
ThSna were laid by 1833; and ten years later the Borghat 
incline was opened. The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway was completed from the north as far as Bombay in 
1864. In 1855 the first contract was made with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company for a fortnightly mail service, which 
became weekly in 1857. The Austrian Lloyd, the Rubattino, 
and the Anchor lines at this time (1857) started regular services. 

The first Bank of Bombay was opened in 1840; and by i860 
there were at least six large banking corporations, all holding 
an assured position. Industrial enterprises and schemes, such 
as the Elphinstone Reclamation scheme, were promoted ; the 
great VehSr water-works were constructed ; the first tramway 
communications were opened in Colaba in i860; a scheme of 
drainage was formulated in 1861 ; and in 1857 the first spin- 
ning and weaving mill commenced to work. By i860 six more 
mills had been opened, and Bombay had become the great 
cotton market of Western and Central India. Between 1861 
and 1865 occurred the enormous increase in the cotton trade 
which was brought about by the outbreak of the Civil War in 
America. The supply of the American staple being suddenly 
cut off, Lancashire turned eagerly to Bombay for a substitute, 
and poured into the pockets of the mercantile community 
about 81 millions sterling over and above the former price for 
their cotton. An unexampled exportation of cotton continued 
as long as the war was carried on. ' Financial associations,’ as 
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Sir Richard Temple mote in Men and Events of My rmih 
India, ‘ sprang up like mushrooms ; companies expanded mth 
an inflation as that of. bubbles ; projects blossomed only to 
decay,' Suddenly, when commercial delirium was at its height, 
the American War ended. The price of Bombay cotton at 
once fell fast, and the whole elaborate edifice of speculation 
toppled down like a house of cards. Kerertheless the com- 
mercial stability of the city suffered no permanent damage, and 
modern Bombay was literally built up and established during 
those years. The wealth of the speculators of the early sixfies 
.was sunk in the engineering and reclamation schemes, which 
pushed back the sea and gave the island her splendid wharf 
accommodation. It was they who presented Bombay with her 
University Library Buildings, the Rajabai Clock-tower, the 
Jamsctjl Jljlbhoy School of Art, and the Mechanics’ Insdtutt 
The Government aided private enterprise in the task of beauti- 
fying and improving the island; and it seas during this peiiod 
that those great schemes were formulated which have endowed 
the city with the unrivalled line of public buildings facing Bad 
B.ay with theElphinsfone Circle, with admirable railway work 
shOTS with a fine dockyard at Mazagaon, rvith new police courts 
and lighthouses, with the Wellington Memorial Fountain and 
the European General Hospital. Room was made for many 
of these improvements by the demolition of the walls of the 
Port in x862. 

Great changes took place at this time in municipal adminis- 
tration. In 1858 a triumvirate of municipal commissioners 
was appointed for the control of urban affairs, which was suc- 
ceeded in 1865 by a body corporate composed of justices for 
the city and island, the entire executive power and reponsi- 
bility teing vested in a commissioner appointed by Govern- 
ment for a term of three years. This system e.visted until iSyz, 
when a new municipal corporation, consisting of sixty-four 
persons, all of them ratepayers, was established by law. Con- 
siderable progress was made in sanitation and communications. 
An efficient Health department was organized in 1865; many, 
old and dangerous graveyards were closed between r866 and 
J871; special committees were appointed to deal with ’the 
drainage question; new markets were built, notably the Craw- 
ford Markets, which were opened in 1869 and form one of the 
most useful of all the public improvements executed in Bombay; 
the water-supply of Vehar was increased ; the TulsI water- 
works were commenced j the Oval and Rotten Row were laid 
out as recreation grounds; and the reclamation of the flats 
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with town-sweepings was after much discussion taken in 
hand. 

Between 1872 and rSSr railway communication was extended Develop 
across the continent of India and steam navigation along the 
coast. The mill industry throve apace, and gave employment day. 
in 1882 to about 32,000 persons. The TulsI water-works were 
completed in 1879 ; the Fort Trust, established on the model 
,of the Mersey Board in 1873, opened the Prince’s Dock in 
1880; new roads were constructed in various parts of the 
island; the lighting of the city was extended; the Victoria 
'Gardens, the Elphinstone Circle Garden, and the Northbrook 
Garden in the poorer portion of the city were laid out between 
1873 and 1874; while in 1878 the municipality raised a loan 
of 27 lakhs for drainage purposes, and commenced the task of 
laying a new main sewer from Carnac Bandar to Love Grove, 
and a new outfall sewer, pumping station, and pumping plant 
at Warli. The resources of Bombay were tested in 1878, 
when an expeditionary force was dispatched to Malta : within 
fourteen days after the receipt of orders the Bombay Govern- 
ment engaged 48,000 tons of merchant shipping and dispatched 
from the port 6,000 men and 2,000 horses with two months’ 
supplies of provisions and six weeks’ supply of water. Again 
in 1899 the salvation of Natal directly resulted from the promp- 
titude mth which Bombay carried out the embarkation and 
dispatch to South Africa of a large military force. 

The water-supply of the city was further improved by the 
opening of the Pawai works in rSSp, and of the great Tansa 
works in iSpr-a. Between 1872 and 1891 much attention 
was paid to education, with the result that the Census of r89i 
showed an increase of 46,000 in the number of literate persons. 

Schools for deaf-mutes were subsidized; the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute was founded by Lord Keay’s Government ; 
tramway communications were greatly extended; a good lire 
brigade service was organized; special cholera and small-pox 
hospitals were erected for the benefit of the poorest classes ; 
jiand the streets were cleared of lepers to a great extent by the 
wpening of the Matunga Leper .^ylum, in which the victims 
|of this unsightly disease are so well cared for that they feel no 
'temptation to stray away. The export and import trade showed 
a remarkable increase during the ten years prior to 1891, while 
the mill industry assumed such large proportions that legisla- 
tion for the regulation of female and child labour became 
imperative in 1890. Not only had sections of the city proper, 
such as Mandvi and Dhobi Talao, been choked with buildings 
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22 square miles, is 776,006*. This figure includes 37,681 
persons who are described as homeless, as the harbour popu- 
lation, or as travellers by the railway. The density of popula- 
tion per acre for the whole island is 51, but this figure varies 
largely in different areas. In Kumbarwada, for example, there 
are 59S persons to the acre, in Khara Talao 556, in Second 
Nagpada 546, in Chakla 472, and in Umarkhadi 460 ; whereas 
in Sion there are only 5 persons to the acre, in Siwri 20, in 
Mahim 21, and in Warli 25. It will be apparent from these 
figures how suitable a field is afforded by the northern portions 
of the island for the wider and more healthy distribution of 
the inhabitants. The extension of electric traction, which 
the municipality is at present endeavouring to establish, will 
draw off the surplus population of the central portions of the 
city and lower the death-rate. The average population per 
inhabited house is 24-5 for the whole island, rising to 35 in 
B ward, which includes Chakla, Mandvi, Umarkhadi, and 
Dongri, and sinking to 15 in G ward, which comprises Mahim 
and Warli. The great poverty of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants is shoTO by the fact that 80 per cent, of the whole 
number occupy tenements containing only a single room, the 
average number of dwellers in such a room being about 5. 
Instances were discovered in igor of 39, 43, and 54 persons 
occupying and sleeping in a single room ; while three of the 
largest tenement houses in the central part of the island gave 
shelter to as many as 587, 663, and 691 individuals. The 
proportion of males in the total population is over 61 per cent. 
The number of females to 1,000 males varies considerably by 
localities, there being 770 in Dongri and only 234 in thq 
southern portion of the Fort, A very large proportion of the 
male inhabitants come to Bombay only for a few months in 
search of work, leaving their families in their native villages. 
The number of children under one year of age had sunk in 
rgoi to the very low figure of 9,900; but this was brought 
about by a high rate of mortality among infants since 1897 
and an abnormally low birth-rate. 

Before the outbreak of the plague in 1896 the average 
death-rate for the whole population was 24 per 1,000. Since 
1896 it has risen to 78. The birth-rate is as low as 14 per 
1,000; but this is no indicadon of the true natural increase, 
the majority of the population being immigrants whose women 
return to their homes at the time of maternity. 

Only 23 per cent, of the total population claim the island 

‘ The population in 1906 was 977,82a, according to a special Census. 
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Compo- 
nent races. 


as their birthplace; and the proportion of those bom in 
Bombay is highest in sections like Dhobi Talao and Qaida 
which are inhabited respectively by Parsis and Konkanl 
Muhammadans, who are really indigenous.' The District of 
Ratnagiri in the Konkan supplies Bombay nith most of hti 
mill-ha^ds and labourers, while Cutch and the Gujatat Districts 
furnish laige numbers of the trading classes. 

Hardly any city in the world presents a greater variety ot 
national types than Bombay. The Hindus and Muhammadans 
of course predominate, but in the busy streets the characteristic 
dress of every Oriental people may be seen. The green and 
gold turban of the Musalman, the large red or white head-dress 
peculiar to the Marathg, the pointed red turban of the Gujaiiti 
Bania, and the hlack or brown brimless hat of the Pare! lend 
colour and variety to the scene. In Dongri and Mandri one 
meets members of well-known commercial classes, such as the 
Osvgl Jains ; in Chakla will be found the Konkani Muham- 
madans, a very rich and influential community, who trace 
their descent from the ancient ' Nawaits,’ the children of Arab 
fathers and Hindu mothers, and who have gradually risen 
from the position of ships’ officers, smiors, and boatmen to 
that of prosperous and educated merchants. The Sidls, who 
are descended from the warriors of Sidi Sambhal and from 
Zanzibar slave immigrants, will be seen in the Umarkhadi 
quarter ; the Bani-Israil, whose ancestors were wrecked off 
Chaul in the thirteenth century, are settled in the same 
neighbourhood; the Julahas, a poor and somewhat turbulent 
class of Muhammadan weavers, are met with in NSgpada; the 
portion of Dhobi Talao known as Cavel shelters large numbers 
of Goanese and native Christians, who have regarded this 
locality as their stronghold since the era of Portuguese 
dominion ; the unmistakable head-gear of the Arabs is con- 
stantly met with in Byculla ; Parel and Nagpada arc peopled 
by the lower and industrial classes from the Deccan and the 
Konkan ; while hidden away in many comers of the island 
are small groups of Kolls, the lineal descendants of the earliest 
Bombay settlers known to history. The PSrsls exercise an 
influence much greater than is implied by their numbers. 
They began to settle in Bombay soon after the cession 
of the island to the English ; and now by the force of their 
inherited wealth, their natural genius for trade, their intelligence, 
and their muniftcent charities, they hold high rank among 
the native community. Their position was recognized by the 
Crown .when _ Sir Jamsetjl Jijibhoy received a baronetcy in 
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1857; and the representative of his famil)' was chosen to 
represent the city of Bombay at the coronation of the King- 
Emperor in igo2. Next in importance to the ParsTs are the 
Hindu traders or Banias, who may be divided into two classes, 
those of Gujarat and the Marwaris from Rajputana. A large 
proportion of both these classes adhere to the Jain religion, 
while not a few of the remainder belong to the Vaishnav sect,, 
especially to the sub-denomination known as Vallabhachaiyas. 
The Muhammadans include representatives from all the great 
countries that have embraced Islam — Arabs, Persians, Turks, 
Afghans, hlalays, and Africans. The three classes of trading 
hluhammadans — the Memons, Bohras, and Khojas — are 
especially numerous. The spiritual head of the last-named 
community. His Highness the Aga Khan, was among the 
representative men invited to His Majesty’s coronation in 
igoe. The commercial dealings of these three classes arc 
chiefly with the Persian Gulf, Zanzibar, and the cast coast of 
Africa ; but many of them do not shrink from visiting Europe 
for trade purposes, and are ready to take advantage of the 
improved means of communication now existing between 
Bombay and the rest of the world. The Parsis and Jews 
compete with the English in the markets of Europe. 

Tlic following table gives the population of the city in igoz 
classified according to religion : — 


ROii^ion. 

Number. 

Pererntace. 

Hindus . 



foSfCoS 

65 ’.54 

Muhammadans . 



155.747 

20*07 

Christians . . 



45 .» 7 G 

5-83 

FjirsTs 



46.231 

5-96 

Jains ... 



1.4,348 

*•83 

Jews ... 



,*i ..457 

.70 

Others . . 



Git 9 

•oS 


Total 

776,006 

100*00 


Some idea of the cosmopolitan character of Bombay can be 
formed from the fact that 62 different languages or dialects 
arc spoken w'ithin its limits. Marathi and Gujarati are the 
most widely prevalent, the latter being the main commercial 
language of the island. A considerable number of JVfuham- 
madans arc bilingual from an early age, speaking Hindustani 
in their homes but conducting their daily business in CujarntT. 
In the same way Gujarati and English are equo-IIy well-known 
to many members of the Pars! community. .jj 

Of the total area of the island a considemblo poruon ,s 

Q = 
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cropped. The chief crop grown is rice; but many varieties 
of garden vegetables are also cultivated, particularly onions 
and several members of the gourd tribe. Tbe tending of 
coco-nut trees, and the preparation of intoxicating drink from 
this tree and other species of palms, afford employment to 
a' considerable section of the population. The original toddy- 
drawers of Bombay were the BhandSns, who at present 
number nearly 17,000 persons; but a large number of them 
discarded their hereditary pursuit in favour of military, police, 
and other duties during the eighteenth century, and they ate 
found engaged at the present day in many different occupa- 
tions. The Bombay mangoes are said to have been improved 
from grafts by the Jesuits and Portuguese priests; and it was 
from the Maxagaon groves that the ropl tables at Delhi, in 
the time of Sh.nh Jahan, were supplied. They have long been 
famous throughout India for their delicate flavour; and there 
exist to this day in Mazagaon two noted trees which heat 
a double crop of mangoes every year. The Bombay ‘pum- 
melo,’ a shaddock which looks like a large orange is also 
a favourite fruit. 

Bombay supports all the many industries incidental to the 
active life of a great city and seaport. The trades of dyeing, 
tanning, and metal-working are especially prosperous. The 
School of Art has done much to encourage those technical 
faculties which depend upon an artistic and scientific educa- 
tion ; and the work of its pupils, at tho Art Exhibition held 
during the Delhi DarbSr of 1903, earned very high approbatioa 
But the characteristic feature of Bombay manufacture is the 
rapid growth of the European factory system — mills, worked 
by steam and employing a large number of operatives, having 
been erected by local capital, especially in the northern 
suburbs, where the tall chimney-stacks recall a factory town 
in Lancashire. Between 1881 and 1903 the total number of 
factories in the island rose from 53 to 143, the increase being 
mainly due to the construction and opetring of new spirming 
and weaving mills; w’hile the number of persons engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of cotton in T901 was 131,79®! 
or 17 per cent, of the total population, as compared with 
101,821 in 1891. This increase of the industry during th^ 
last decade has taken place in spite of very great disorganirai 
tion caused by the plague, and in spite of a decline in the 
Chinese demand for Bombay's production. Since 1897 the 
mill industry passed through a grave crisis, resulting to some 
extent from an unsuitable and improvident system .of manage- 
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Tnent. The better-conducted mills, however, such as those 
of the great Farsi capitalist, the late Mr. Jamsetji N. Tata, 
have made and still continue to make a steady profit from their 
yams and piece-goods. The industry has proved an inestimable 
boon to many of the poorer inhabitants of the Konkan and 
the Deccan, who, tvithout the steady wages which it offers, 
might have fared ill during the famines of the last few years. 

At Matunga there are twenty-four salt-works, which yield an 
annual revenue of tyf lakhs. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed a Trade, 
remarkable development of the trade of the port. In 1854-5 
the whole trade of Bombay was valued at 16 crores, and twelve 
years later (1866-7) it rose to 47 crores. The yearly average for 
the succeeding five years was 51 crores. Between 1876-7 and 
1895-6 the total value of imports and exports, including the 
coasting trade, steadily increased from 6r crores to 105 crores. 

The constant demand from distant markets, coupled with 
a considerable improvement of communications, has brought 
about a rise under every head of imports and exports during 
the last twenty-five years, the most noticeable increase under 
the former category being in sugar and cotton manufactures, 
and under the latter in grain, cotton twist and yam. The 
total value of the sea-borne trade passing through Bombay 
in 1903-4 was 123 crores (exports 64 crores, and imports 
59 crores), of which loi crores represent trade with countries 
beyond India. The chief exports are raw cotton, grain, seeds, 
cotton twist and yam ; the chief imports are cotton goods, 
metals, and machinery. The number of vessels, sailing and 
steam, which entered and cleared with cargoes from and to 
foreign countries at the port of Bombay in 1903-4 was 
1,607, ^ tonnage of 2,764,303. (For further particu- 

lars of sea-borne trade, see the article on the Bombay Presi- 
dency.) 

Bombay possesses a Chamber of Commerce with 116 mem- 
bers representing 200 firms, and a committee of 12 elected 
annually, whose deliberations are presided over by a chairman. 

The Chamber is represented on the Legislative Council, the 
municipality, the Port Trust, and the Bombay Improvement 
Trust There is also a special association for protecting and 
furthering the interests of the cotton industry, styled the Bom- 
bay Mill-Owners’ Association. Over 100 mills are represented 
on the general committee, and the opinion of the associa- 
tion therefore carries great weight on all questions connected 
with the industry. Founded in 1868, the association has 
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Revenue 
nnd muni* 
cinal 
ndminis- 
trnilon. 


Justice. 


witnessed an increase from 3 to 143 mills in the teniioiy 
from which it draws its members. ' 

The Government land revenue, amounting to 3 lakhs annu 
ally, is under the charge of an official styled the rniip^n 
of Bombay, who is a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
and also performs the functions of Collector of Opium and 
Abkari (Excise) and Income-Tax Commissioner. The Presi- 
dency Stamp and Stationery offices and the Steam-Boiler In- 
spection department are also in his charge, and he is assisted 
by one Indian Civilian, who is Chief Inspector of the nume- 
rous factories in the island. The administration of the Sea 
Customs is in chaise of a Collector, aided by an assistant, 
both of whom belong to the Imperial Customs Department 
The ordinary local administration is vested mainly in the 
Bombay municipality, which, as constituted by Act 111 of 
1888, consists of 72 members — 36 elected by the ratepayers, 

20 by the Chamber of Commerce, the University, and the 
Justices of the Peace, and 16 appointed by Government The 
corporation thus constituted possesses extensive powers, md 
elects its own president and eight out of twelve membeB 
of a standing committee which deals with ordinary business. 
The other four members of this committee are appointed 
by Government. A chief executive officer, known as the 
Blunicipal Commissioner, is appointed by Government, usually 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. The revenue and 
c.xpcnditure of the corporation is shown in the table on p. 236. 
The general tax which contributes a large proportion of the 
revenue consists of a tax on houses and lands, fixed at io\ pet 
cent, on the gross annual value of houses and lands, the | pet 
cent, being devoted to the maintenance of a fire brigade. The 
tax produces an annual revenue of 25 lakhs, to which are added 
contributions of about one lakh and 2 lakhs paid respectively 
by Government and the Port Trust. The municipality has 
raised loans amounting in 1904 to about 479 lakhs, mainly forthe 
provision of an adequate water-supply and drainage works. 

Justice is administered by the Bombay High Court, which, 
in addition to the appellate and revisionary powers which it 
exercises throughout the Presidency, is a court of first instance 
for causes arising within the island of Bombay. A Small-Cause 
Court and four Presidency Magistrates exercise jurisdiction in 
minor civil and criminal matters. The former takes cogni- 
zance of suits not exceeding Rs. 2,000 in value arising within 
the island. Four benches of honorary magistrates were estab- 
lished in 1903 to deal with minor misdemeanours. 
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The city police force, under a Commissioner, who is directly Police and 
subordinate to Government, consists of 2,126 officers and men# 

83 of whom are mounted. The force includes ?2 Europeans. 

There are six Europeans irt the sanitary police^ a temporary 
body working under the Port Health Officer, but subordinate 
to the Police Commissioner as regards discipline and prO' 
motion. The Commissioner is assisted by a deputy and eight 
Superintendents. The mum'cipal corporation pays a fixed con- 
tribution of 5 lakhs towards the cost of the force. There are 
two special jails in the city, called the House of Correction, 
which is at Byculla, and the Common Prison, at Umarkhadi. 

The question of constructing a new prison is under the con- 
sideration of Government. 

Bombay is the head-quarters of the Bombay brigade, which Military 
falls in the Poona division of the Western (Southern) Command, “dmarina, 
and is commanded by a Brigadier-General. The garrison con- 
sists of three companies of garrison artillery, one company 
of the submarine mining corps, one British and two Native 
infantry regiments*, and five corps of volunteers. The volun- 
teers comprise the Bombay Light Horse, the Bombay Volun- 
teer Artillery, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Volunteer 
Rifles, the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Volun- 
teers, and the Bombay Volunteer Rifle Corps, with an aggregate 
in 1906 of r,o43 men. In Bombay are also stationed the 
Director and Assistant Director of the Royal Indian Marine 
which is the modem representative of the old Bombay Marine 
and Indian Navy. The Royal Indian Marine, which chiefly per- 
forms trooping, station, and marine-surveying duties, possessed, 
in 1906, eighteen vessels manned by 97 superior officers, 71 
engineers, and 1,439 men, while a large number of men are 
also employed in the Government dockyard. 

The Port Trust, a small board of thirteen members repre- Poit Trust, 
seating commercial and other interests, controls the adminisr 
tration of the port. It had in 1903-4 a revenue of over 64 
lakhs and a reserve fund of 27 lakhs. The Trust is respon- 
sible for carrying out improvements to the port, and has under 
contemplation the early addition of a third dock to the existing 
Victoria and Prince’s Docks, which no longer meet the require- 
ments of local shipping. The foundation stone of this, to 
be called the Alexandra Dock, was laid by His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales in November, 1905. 

A similar board of fourteen members, constituted under the City Im- 
Govemment of Lord Sandhurst in 1898 and styled the Bombay 
‘ One of these is now quartered at Santa Cruz in Salsette. 
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• City Improvement Trust, has, as already mentioned 
entrusted with the regeneration of the city by the comtmc 
tion of new thoroughfares, the demolition of insanitary areas! 
the erection of sanitary quarters for the labouring classes ^ 
the development of valuable sites for building. lu ’thief 
sources of revenue arc an annual contribution from the muni, 
cipality nnd the income from valuable property assigned to 
it by Government. 

'litcrc arc eight forms of land tenure existing in Bombay; 
namely, pension and to, quit and ground' rent, foras, hia 
Ici-schold, land newly assessed, tcnancies.at-will, and inan. 

* Tension nnd to,’ from the Portuguese fetifaa, represent? 
a fixed payment for fee-simple possession in compromise o( 
n doubtfiil tenure, and dates from 1674. It is not subject 
to revision, and is redeemable on payment of thirty years’ 
assessment. ‘Quit and ground rent’ assessment represents 
a tax imposed in 1718 to cover the cost of erecting fortifica- 
tions, and varies from 3 to sj pics per squ-are yard. Jvm 
lands are held on p.aymcnt of a foras or rent, a term which 
now refers only to the rent p-aid on lands gis-en out at 
a low rate to persons avilling to improve them. The tenure 
dates from 1740, when low-lying land asas offered to the public 
for cultivation at a rent or foras of a pics per 60 square yards. 
Toia represents a share of the produce of the land, the original 
payment in kind being subsequently replaced by a money pay- 
ment, arliich In 1879-80 w.as fixed for fifty years. 'Leasehold' 
land is held for terms varying from 21 to 999 years. 'Newly 
assessed lands' arc rated under Act II of 1876, and the 
rate-s may be raised from time to time. The chief holders 
of inam land in the island arc the Lowjl family (17S3) and the 
heirs of Jamscljl BomanjI (i8si). They pay no cess or rent 
of any kind. The kind rcs'cnuc of Bomb.ay is collected under 
a specml Act (Borob.ty Act 11 of 1876, modified by Act III of 
1900), and amounted in 1903-4 to 3-7 lakhs. The excise 
revenue, including tree tax, for the same year was ii-7 laths. 

Education ivas represented in 1880-1 by 146 schools and 
colleges with a total of 16,413 pupils. In 1900-1 the number 
of pupils had risen to 40,104, By the close of March, 1904, 
the city possessed 531 educational institutions of all kinds, 
as detailed in the table on the next p.'igc. 

Of these institutions the Grant Medical College, which 
was established in 1845, prepares students for the degrees 
of L.M. &^S. and M.D., and is the only college of its kind 
in the Presidency. The Elphinstonc College was instituted in 
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1S35 and is "under the management of Government. The 
Bombay Law School, which teaches the full course in Law, is 
held in the Slphinstone College building. Among other im- 
portant establishments are the Wilson College, St. Xavier’s 
College, the Sir JamsetjT Jrjibhoy School of Art, the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, the Veterinary College, and 
a school for deaf-mutes. According to the Census of i9ot 
the number of those who are wholly illiterate amounts to 81 
per cent, of the total population. 


CIass ofinstitatioos. 

Nuraber. 

Number of pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

PttbJie, 

Arts colleges 
Professional colleges . 
High schools 

Middle Snalish schools 
Primazy schools . 
Technical schools 
Training schools 

3 

a 

36 

49 

J96 

10 

a 

1,086 

1.027 

8.495 

2,687 

12,785 

1,283 

29 

45 

*,*73 

943 

6,193 

40 

*3 

*,*>S 

1,072 

9,668 

3.630 

18,978 

*. 3»3 

*3 

Total pablfc 
Private ... 

398 

333 

a 7 , 3 <S 3 

7 . 9 ta 

8,436 

2,760 

35,799 

10,673 

Grand total 

531 

3 S >®75 

11,196 

46.471 


A vigorous English and vernacular press flourishes in News- 
Bombay. The Times 0/ Jndia and the Hom&aj’ Gazette^ both 
of them daily journals, well edited and well informed, repre- 
sent the Anglo-Indian community j and the Advocate 0/ Jndia ^ 
an evening paper, is also widely circulated. The Bombay 
SamachSn heads the list of vernacular newspapers, the most 
important of which are published in Gujarati. 

For purposes of health administration the city is divided Medic.-!], 
into 4 divisions of 32 sections, each division being placed 
in charge of a qualified medical ofHccr subordinate to the 
Health Officer of the municipality. The municipal hospital 
for infectious diseases at Arthur Road is supplemented by 
numerous private plague hospitals where members of the 
different communities can be treated. Altogether there arc 
12 hospitals, 17 dispensaries, and 19 private unaided institm 
tions in Bombay, including a European General Hospital and 
4 hospitals and e dispensaries for women. The expendi- 
ture on public medical institutions in T904 was Rs. 5,25,000 ; 
and the annual attendance was 18,304 in-patients and 184,058 
out-patients in the public institutions, and 1,355 in-patients 
and zgr,865 out-patients in the zg private institutions. Be- 
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sides these, 3 railway institutions and 4 stale special institu. 
tions annually treat 26,000 and 15,000 patients respectively. 
Under Act I of 1877 vaccination is compulsory in Bombay! 
There arc 13 vaccinating stations with 8 vaccinators, and the 
number of persons vaccinated in 1904 was 19,927. 

A leper asylum at Matungn, established by the eSbits of 
a former Municipal Commissioner, Mr. H. A. Acworth, pro- 
vides accommodation for 370 inmates at a yearly cost o( 

1 ^. 33,000. The lepers arc mainly drawn from the neigb- 
I bouring coast districts, though some come from remote toms 
I in Central Asia. Tlscy arc employed in cultivating food-ao[s, 
assisted by a .system of septic sewage tanks, and the asylum b 
popular among those who arc ndlietcd. 

A public lunatic asylum is maintained at Colaba Point 
for Europeans, Eurasians, and Firsts. It had in 1904 nn 
average strength of 136 inmates, costing Rs. 307 per head 
per annum. 

Ihe On August ax, rSpe, a case of genuine bubonic plague 

placuc. discovered in n house in M&ndvi, a densely populated 

quarter of the native city on the cast side of the islani 
The disease spread rapidly, and by December the mortality of 
I}omb.iy had attained alarming dimensions. Measures were 
soon imperatively demanded for checking the epidemic. The 
control of these measures was entrusted to a special committee 
of officers appointed by Government and invested with very 
full powers. Attempts were then made to enforce the segr^- 
lion of persons who had been in contact with a plague ptient, 
the removal of the patients to some properly equipped hospital, 
and the disinfection of clothing and premises. These m^res 
were essentially unpopular, and besides adding a stimulus 
to emigration on a large scale, the population fleeing as 
much from an unreasoning fear of all forms of control as 
from terror of the epidemic, eventually led to riots and blood- 
shed. The position was one of extreme difficulty. The sani- 
tary service of the city was in the hands of haWkhors or 
sc.avengcrs. Had these joined the general exodus, the city 
would in a short time Imvc been rendered uninhabitable. At 
the same time, the exodus of panic-stricken residents thieal- 
cned to carry the plague over the whole of the Presidency 
and even beyond its limits. Attempts were made to enlist the 
co-operation of the leaders of native communities; gradually 
calmer feelings b<^n to prevail, and with the subsidence 
of the epidemic in the hot season, Bombay tended to resume 
its normal aspect. But in the irrtcrval the exodus had been 
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enormous (it was roughly estimated at one-half of the popula- 
tion), the disease had been spread far and wide by heedless 
fugitives, business had been brought almost to a standstill, and 
the weekly mortality had risen to the appalling figure of 1,900. 
Annually since the fatal year of 1896 plague has become 
epidemic in the city. The highest rates of mortality reached 
in any week during the succeeding years were : — 


1897-8 

• • • • 2,333 

1898-9 

. 1,411 

1899-1900 . 

• 2.77a 

1900-1 

. . . . 1,631 

1901-1 

. . . . 1,902 

1902-3 

. . . . 1,613 

1903-4 

. . . . 1,676 

1904^5 

. 1,789 


The usual season of maximum mortality is February or 
March. Gradually it came to be recognized that the con- 
tinued existence of the plague, combined with the passive 


resistance of the people to measures which they failed to 
approve, rendered drastic expedients both undesirable and in- 
operative. After the abolition of the plague committee, the 
Government maintained for several years a specially organized 
plague administration in Bombay City, charged with the carry- 
ing out of moderate measures of disinfection and isolation, 
as far as possible with the concurrence of the victims. Assist- 
ance was given for the evacuation of seriously infected locali- 


ties by the erection of temporary ‘health camps' in various 


parts of the island. Finally, in 1901, the control of plague 


measures was handed over once more to the Health depart- 
ment of the municipality, with whom it now rests. The inocu- 
lation of healthy persons with Haffkine’s preventive serum was 
carried out on a considerable scale, and with fair success, 
though the operation, partly owing to the shortness of the 
period for which it ofifers protection, and partly owing to 
prejudice, was never popular. 

\Census Reports for 1872, i88r, and 1901 ; Sir J. M. Camp- 
bell, Materials towards a Statistical Account of the Town and 
Island of Bombay (Bombay, 1894); S. M. Edwardes, The Rise 
of Bombay, a Retrospect (Bombay, 1902) ; J. Gerson da Cunha, 
‘The Origin of Bombay,’ extra number, of the Bombay 

Branch of the R<yal Asiatic Society, 1900 ; James Douglas, 
Bombay and Western India, a vols. (1893).] 
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Revenue Account of Bombay Municipauty for 190J.4 

(In thonsands of tnpees) 


Receipts, 


Taxation Proptr, 

General tax . • • 

Wheel tax and tolls • > 

Town duties . . • ttTO 

Licences . . » • >1°® 

Receipts from Gavemment 
for liquor licences > • li44 

Receipts from GoTexnment 
for tolincco duty . • Si4° 

Total 49, ®o 

Services renJerei, 

IfalS/JeHer lax . > • 8,11 

Water-tax and other mis- 
cellaneous water-works 

revenue . . • • t5»7* 

Total *3,8* 


Xeitims fivm Property and 
Miseellaneotts. 

Market receipts , . . 
Public gardens . « • 

Tramway rent . 

Contribution from municipal 
servants towards pension, 
dec., fond . . « 

Interest and piolit on 
Investments of sur- 
plus loan and other 
balances . . 1,36 

Interest on the sink- 
ing,insotance, worn- 
out mains renewal, 
school-building, and 
net premiums funds 
investments . . *,*3 


Miscellaneous . 


3,59 

. . - »,34 

Total 11,30 
Grand total 84,73 


General superintendence , 9,34 
Assessment and colleetion 
and revenue and refimd 
audit departments • . i,;) 

Fire brigade ■ . 1,14 

Public gardens — mainte- 
nance and new worb . S; 
Public works (engineei’s) 
department , . . 15,89 

New works ... 84 

Public health department . i;,;} 
Police charges . . . 5,oe 

Education .... 1,13 
Hospitals . • , • • 58 

Penuons, gratuities, and 
compasrionate allowance 5^ 
Contrioution to the City 
Improvement Trust . 3,50 

ToUl 5445 

Municipal debt:— 

Interest and charges on 
loans ... * 93,43 

Reductionofdebtandpay- 
menl of sinking fund, in- 
cluding investment of in- 
terest acemed on sinkiag 

fund . . . • ^ 

Total 39 i <9 

Investments; — 

Municipal buildings msnr- 
ance fund . • • ^ 

Interest on the insurance, 
wora-ont mains renewal, | 
school-building, and net 
premiums fund . • * 

Total 33 

Miscellaneous . . _ - *3 

Investment of the premiuni 
on the last instalment of 
3I lakhs of the *4! lakhs 
loan . , • • ■ 9' 


Grand total 84,39 
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are 


Bandra (22,075), Broach (42,896), Godhra (*oq,0 
and Nadiad (31,43s). The chief places of commit 
portance are Ahmadabad, Surat, and Broach. The Kanher 
Caves in Thana District and the Musalman buildings at 
AhmadabSd are of great archaeological and historic interest 
Dakor in Kaira District is an important place of pilgrimage. 
Under the supervision of the Commissioner of the Northwn 
Division are the Political Agencies shown in the followine 
table ® 


Agency. 

Kame of State. 

Area in 
square 
milea. 

Popolatioo, 

1901 . 

Grosi 

menDe, 

otrapea. 

Mahimmhn 
Palonpnr , 

Idar and 62 smaller States 
Faliinpar, Radhonptir, and 

3.S»8 

361,545 

tl,4J 

RcwaKnntha 

8 small States 

Balasinor, Batiya, Cbota 
Udaipur, LOnatuda, Rnj- 
pipla. Snath, and 5 minor 
suites and a thana circles 

8,000 

467,271 

13,12 

Kaira . . 

Snrat . 

of 50 tSlahas . . , 

4,980 

4791065 

21,07 

Cambay .... 
Bansda^cbTn.Dhnrampnr, 
and the Dangs estate , 

350 

7 S.”S 

5.54 

Thana. 

I.qSo 

U 9 i 975 

<2.43 

Jnwhar .... 

3 to 

47.538 

1.73 


Boon- Ahmadabad District. — District in the Northern Division 
fi^Sion” Bombay Presidency, lying between 21* 26' and 23® 37' 

and hill N. and 71® 19' and 73® 27' E., with a total area of 3,816 square 
sysleins” It is bounded on the west and south by the peninsula 

of Kathifiwar ; on the north by the northern division of Baroda 
territory," on the north-east by Mahl KSntha territory; on the 
cast by the State of Balasinor and the District of Kaira ; and 
on the south-east by the State and Gulf of Cambay. The 
boundary line is irregular, and two portions, the ParSntij tahia 
in the north-east and the Gogha petha in the south, are cut off 
from the main body of the District by the territories of native 
States. The compactness of the District is also broken by 
several villages belonging to Baroda and Kathiawar which lie 
within it, while several of its own are scattered in small groups 
beyond its borders. 

The general appearance of the District shows that at no very 
remote period it was covered by the sea. The tract between 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay and the Rann of Cutch is still 
subject to overflow at high tides. In the extreme south, and 
also just beyond the northern boundary, are a few rocky hills. 
But between these points the whole of the District forms a 
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level plain, gradually rising towards the north and east, its sur- 
face unbroken by any inequality greater than n sandhill. 

The chief physical feature is the river SabarmatI, which 
rises in the north-cast, near the extremity of the Aravalli range, 
and flows towards the south-west, falling finally into the Gulf 
of Cambay. The river has three tributaries, the Khari, Meshwa, 
and Majham, which, with the Shelva and Andhari, all flow 
south-west. Flowing east from Kathiawar are the Bhogava, 

Bhadar, UtSvli, Nilki, Pinjaria, and Adhia rivers. The waters 
of the Khari are diverted for the irrigation of more than 3,000 
acres by canals 16 miles in length. The only large lake in the 
District is situated in the south of the Viramgam taluka, about 
37 miles south-west of Ahmadabad city. This sheet of water, 
called the Nal, is estimated to cover an area of 49 square 
miles. Its water, at all times brackish, grows more saline as 
the dry season advances. The borders of the lake are fringed 
with reeds and other rank vegetation, aflbrding cover to innu- 
merable wild-fowl. In the bed of the lake are many small 
islands, much used as grazing grounds during the hot season. 

In the north of the District, near the town of Parantlj, in a 
hollow called the Bokh (lit. a fissure or chasm), are two smaller 
lakes. Of these, the larger covers an area of about 160 acres, 
with a depth of 30 feet of sweet water ; and the smaller, with 
an area of 31 acres, is 8 feet deep during the rains and cold 
saason, but occasionally dries up before the close of the hot 
season. There are several creeks, of which the most important 
arc those of Dholera, Gogha, and Bavliari. 

The District is occupied mostly by alluvial plains. The Geology, 
superficial covering of alluvium is, however, of no great thick- 
ness. The underlying strata probably include Tertiary and 
Cretaceous sediments, resting on a substratum of gneiss, and 
possibly slates. The Tertiary beds are probably all miocene, 
corresponding in age to the Siwaliks, and consist of sandstones 
or clays, with sometimes rubbly limestone. The underlying 
strata arc probably the sandstones of the Umia group, of neo- 
comian or Lower Cretaceous age. Remnants of Deccan trap 
and Lameta (Upper Cretaceous) may occasionally intervene 
between the two formations. The Deccan trap is exposed in 
the western part of the Dhandhuka taluka. The outlying 
nialiSl of Gogha in Kathiawar consists of Deccan trap, laterite, 

.and Siwjilik beds, the Latter forming the island of Piram, 
renowned for its fossil bones and fossil wood. The saline earth 
in the west of Viramgam was at one time used for the manu- 
facture of saltpetre. 
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The District as a whole is open and poorly wooded. The 
chief trees are mango, rayan {Mmusqps hexandra), 
and ntm (Melia Azadirachta). The Modasa hills bear inferior 
teak and bamboo, and also produce the Mair, habSl, pipal 
{ficus reli^osa), bordi {Zizyphus Jujuba), and kUkra {Butea 
frondosa). Many of the trees and shrubs supply food, medi- 
cines, and materials for dyeing and tanning. Gum from the 
khair and babul is eaten by the poorer classes. The/i^a/ and 
l/ordi yield a trax much used by goldsmiths for staining ivory 
rods, and the leaves are eaten by buffaloes. The berries of 
the mahud are boiled with grain, and the leaves of a creeper 
called dori {Ltptadenia nficulata) form a favourite article of 
food with the Bhils. From the seed of the mahm soapoil 
is extracted. Of flowering plants the principal types are 
Hibiscus, Croiahria, Indigofcra, Cassia, and Ipomoea. 

Tigers are almost extinct. Leopards are found in Modasa, 
and wolves in the low-lying salt lands near the Nal. Wild hog 
are common. Gazelle and barking-deer are also met with. 
The smaller kinds of game are obtained during the cold sea- 
son in great numbers, especially quail, duck, and snipe. Fish 
abound. 

Except in the southern tracts lying along the sea-coat, the 
District, especially towards the north and east, is subject to 
considerable variations of temperature. Between the months 
of November and February periods of severe cold occur, last^ 
ing generally from two ^ys to a week. During the hot 
months, from February to June, the heat is severe; and as 
the rainfall is light, the climate in the rainy season is hot and 
close. October is the most sickly month. The mean temp& 
rature is 8t“ the maximum indoors being 1 15® and the mini- 
mum 47“. 

The rainfall varies but slightly between the central portions 
of the District and the outlying tracts. Dhandhuka and Gogha 
are the driest The maximum average rainfall is 34 inches at 
Modasa, and the minimum 27 at Dhandhuka. The annual 
rainfall for the twenty-five years ending 1902 averaged 29 
inches. In consequence of the ill-defined channels of the 
western rivers and the low level of the ground in the lower 
course of the Sabarmatl, the District suffers periodically from 
floods, the chief of which were recorded in the years J 7 i 4 t 
1739, 1868, and 1875. 

Although Ahmadabad District contains settlements of very 
high antiquity, its lands are said to have been first brought 
under tillage by the AnhilvSda kings (a.d. 746-1298). Npt? 
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withstanding the wealth and power of these rulers and the 
subsequent Muhammadan kings of Gujarat, large portions of 
the District remained in the hands of half-independent Bhil 
chiefs, who eventually tendered their allegiance to the emperor 
Akbar (1572) when he added Gujarat to the Mughal empire. 

With the exception of Gogha, the present lands of the District 
were included in the sarkar of Ahmadabad, which formed the 
head-quarters of the Gujarat SiiiaA, some outlying portions 
being held by tributary chieftains; and after the capture of 
Ahmadabad by the Marathas (1753) the Peshwa and the 
Gaikwar found it convenient to continue this distinction be- 
tween the central and outlying parts. A regular system of 
management was introduced into the central portion, while 
the outlying chiefs were called on only to pay a yearly tribute, 
and, so long as they remained friendly, were left undisturbed. 

Until their transfer to the British in 1803, the position of the 
border chieftains remained unchanged, except that their tribute 
was gradually raised. The first British acquisition in the Dis- 
trict was due to the aggression of the Bhaunagar chief, who, 
intriguing to obtain a footing in Dholera, drove the people to 
seek British protection. The Bombay Government was im- 
plored for years to take possession of Dholera and to protect 
its inhabitants from aggression. In 1802 the offer was ac- 
cepted, the cession being sanctioned by the Gaikwar, then 
predominant in Gujarat as the Peshwa’s deputy. Sir Miguel 
de Souza was sent to examine and report upon this new 
possession, and he was of opinion that it would be of little 
value without the addition of other adjoining estates. These 
were also ceded, and in 1803 Dholka was handed over to the 
British for the support of a subsidiary force. The territory 
thus acquired remained under the Resident at Baroda till 
1805, when it was included in the charge of the newly ap- 
pointed Collector of Kaira. In 1818, in consequence of fresh 
cessions of territory, including the city of Ahmadabad, resulting 
from the overthrow of the Peshwa, Ahmadabad was made a 
separate District. 

The District is rich in Hindu and MusalmSn buildings of Archaeo- 
considerable architectural beauty, most of which are to be 
found in Ahmadabad City and in its immediate vicinity at 
Sarkhej and Batwa. There are notable specimens of Musal- 
man architecture at Dholka and Mandal. A fine temple of 
Mahadeoi at Bhimnath in the Dhandhuka taluha, has a mythi- 
cal origin connected with the Pandavas. At Adalaj, 12 miles 
north of Ahmadabad, is the finest step-well in Gujarat. 

BO. I. H 
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In 1857 the population of the District was estimated at 
650,223. At the last four enumerations it was: (1872) 
832.231. (1881) 856,119, (1891) 921,507, and (i9or) 795,967, 
the decrease during the last decade being due to the severe 
famine of 1900 and to visitations of cholera. The distribution 
in igoi was as follows: — 


TS/uia. 

§ . 
rs 

f 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mtie* 

“Sci. 

P*" p 0«M 
1.1.1 -8 

£ b a t E 

Cm 

e 

Cm 

e 

«( 

& 

& 

Viramgam . 
Ptttanfij 

„ Modasa/«Ma 
Sanand 

Daskroi . 
Dhotka 

Dhaodhnka . 

„ Gogha /e/ia 

District total 

67s 

} 447 

361 

345 

090 

j 1,298 

3 

I 

X 

1 

{? 

156 

120 

46 

83 

1 16 

’f 

63 

” 3,>03 

62,158 

* 4.595 

63.053 

3 M.yi 9 

89^780 

98,685 

*9.874 

168 

194 

194 

175 

912 

130 

99 

99 

— 26 

- 21 

+ c 

- H 

- ai 

- 10 

10.784 

4,000 

'.993 

4 . 6 ?o 

47 . 3 JJ 

7 . 3 Si 

12 , 3*9 

*.*43 

3,816 

13 

862 

795 . 9<'7 

209 

- 14 

90.745 


Of the total population, 665,762, or 84 per cent, are Hindus, 
and 87,183, or II per cent, Musalrndns, the Christians num- 
bering 3,450. The language chiefly spoken is Gujarati, but in 
the towns Hindustani is generally understood. 

The chief towns of the District are : Ahmadabad, V ir amgam, 
Dholka, Dhandhuka, Parantij, Dholera, Modasa, and 
Sanand. 

Among the Hindus, the merchant (Bania or Vani) class 
is the most influential; but, contrary to the rule in other parts 
of Gujarat, the Shravak Banias, or Jain merchants, are wealthier 
than the Meshri Banias, or Brahmanical traders. The richest 
members of both classes employ their capital locally, supplying 
the funds by which the village usurers and dealers cany on 
their business. Those who do not possess sufficient capital 
to subsist solely by money-lending borrow at moderate rates of 
interest from their caste-fellows, and deal in cloth, grain, timber, 
or sugar. ' The poorest of all keep small retail shops, or move 
from place to place hawking articles required by the rural 
population for their daily consumption. Shravaks and Meshn 
Banias are also employed as clerks in Government or private 
offices. 

Although Ahmadabad is one of the first manufacturing 
Districts of the Presidency, the large majority of the people 
support themselves by agriculture. Among the Hindus, the 
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chief cultivating classes are the Kunbis, Rajputs, and Kolis. 
There is also in most parts of the District, a sprinkling of 
Musalman cultivators or Bohras, as well as Musalmans of the 
common type. The KunbiS, who number ior,aoo, are an 
important class, many of them being skilled weavers and 
artisans, while some have risen to high positions in Govern- 
ment service, or have acquired wealth in trade; but the 
majority are engaged in agriculture and form the greater part 
of the peasant proprietors in Gujarat There is no real differ- 
ence of caste between Kunbis and Fatidars, though Fatidars 
will not now intermarry with ordinary Kunbis. The latter 
are divided into three classes — Levas, Kadvas, and Anjanas. 
Female infanticide, owing to the ruinous expenses attached to 
marriage, having been found prevalent among the Kunbis, the 
provisions of Bombay Act VIII of 1870 were applied to the 
Kadva and Leva Kunbis. Two of the marriage customs of 
the Kadva Kunbis are deserving of notice. When a suitable 
match cannot be found, a girl is sometimes formally married 
to a bunch of flowers, which is afterwards thrown into a well. 
The girl is then considered a widow, and can now be married 
by the naira (second marriage) form — a cheap process. At 
other times a girl is given to a man already married, his 
promise to divorce her as soon as the ceremony is completed 
having previously been obtained. The girl is afterwards given 
in naira to any one who may wish to marry her. Next in 
position to the Kunbis are the Rajputs, who still retain to some 
extent the look and feelings of soldiers. They are divided 
into two classes; Girasias, or landowners, and cultivators. 
The former live a life of idleness on the rent of their lands, 
and are greatly given to the use of opium. There is nothing 
in the dress or habits of the cultivating Rajputs to distinguish 
them from Kunbis, though they are far inferior in skill and less 
industrious. Their women, unlike those of the Girasias, are 
not confined to the house, but help their husbands in field 
labour. The character of the Kolis, as agriculturists, varies 
much in different parts of the District. In the central villages 
their fields can hardly be distinguished from those cultivated 
by Kunbis, while towards the frontier they are little superior to 
those of the aboriginal tribes. Crimes of violence are occa- 
sionally committed among them ; but, as a class, they have 
settled down in the position of peaceful husbandmen — a 
marked contrast to their lawless practices of fifty years ago. 
After Kunbis, the chief castes of the District are Brahmans, 
43,000; Rajputs, 23,000 (excluding Girasias, 19,000); Vanis 

R 2 
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or Banias, 29,000; Kolls, 188,000; and Dheis, 44003 
Mochls (leather-workers) and Kumbhars (polten) ate* also 
numerous. Jains, mainly Srimalis, exceed 37,000. The 
Musalmans are chiefly Sunnis. 

There are 3,450 Christians, and missions are numerous in 
the District. The Irish Presbyterians have stations near 
Ahmadabad, Parantij, and Gogha, dating from i86r, 1897, 
and 1844. The Mjsthodist Episcopalians and the Salvation 
Army are also at work, and there is a mission knmm as the 
Hope and Live Mission. The Salvation Army supports tvfo 
industrial schools, one for girls at Ahmadabad and another at 
Daskroi, and a training home for women with 100 
In Daskroi it maintains a farm of 400 acres, on vrbich 
27 families are settled. Dholka and Sanand are stations of 
the American Christian Missionary Alliance, which has made 
640 converts and maintains an orphanage with 600 inmates at 
the former place. Of the 2,800 native Christians, 500 belong 
to the Anglican communion, 500 are Presbyterians, and 460 
Eoman Catholics. A remarkable increase in converts, namely 
1,078, was noticed Jretween 1891 and 1901. 

The two principal varieties of soil are black and light. In 
many parts of the District both occur within the limits of 
a single village, but on the whole the black soil is found 
chiefly towards the west, and the light-coloured soil in the east. 
With the help of water and manure the light soil is very fertile; 
and though during the dry season it wears into a loose fine 
sand, after rain has fallen it again becomes tolerably compact 
and hard. Two other varieties of soil are less generally dis- 
tributed ; an alluvial deposit of the Sabarmati river, the most 
fertile soil in the District easily inigated, and holding water at 
the depth of a few feet below the surface; and, in the north- 
east, a red stony soil, like that of Belgaum in the south of the 
Presidency. 

The tenures of the District are chiefly ialukdSri or ryotmiri, 
which form respectively 50 per cent, and 32 per cent, of the 
total area. About 6 per cent, is held as inam or japr land. 
The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown in the 
table on the next pag^ in square miles. 

The chief crops are : wheat, covering 228 square miles ; 
Jowar, 380 ; Mjra, 228 ; cotton, 480. The best rice is grown 
in Daskroi, and the next best in Sanand and Dholka. The 
cotton, which has a good staple, is mainly grown in the 
Dhandhuka and Dholka ialukas. In Daskroi and Dholka 
many garden crops are cultivated. 
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T'aluha^ 

Total. 

Cnitivated. 

Irrifcated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Viramg^m 

675 

472 

5 

30 

... 

Parantlj 

447 

251 

8 

89 

30 

Sanand 

361 

28s 

13 

30 

... 

Daskioi 

345 

336 

ao 

33 


Dholka . . 

6 go 

498 

16 

40 

... . 

Dbandhnka 

1,298 

731 

6 

8 

... 

Total 

3,816 

a. 463 

68 

230 

30 


* The area for Avhich ataUstics are not available is 391 square miles. 


The talukdars and mekwasi chiefs, who hold about half the improve- 
lands of the District, are deeply in debt. In consequence, ments in 
the extension and improvement of agriculture are much 
neglected. During the decade ending r903— 4, 32*3 lakhs practice, 
was advanced to agriculturists for improvements and the pur- 
chase of seed and cattle, of which io§ lakhs was lent in 
1899—1900 and 11*7 lakhs in rgoo— i. 

The local cattle are usually under-sized and weakly, but in Cattle, 
Dhandhuka the cows are exceptionally good milkers, yielding 
as much as 16 pints a day. Bullocks of^the Kathiawar and 
Kankrej breeds are owned by cultivators in Daskroi, Dholka, 
and Dhandhuka. Ahmadabad is one of the best pony-breed- 
ing Districts in the Presidency. Four stallions are maintained 
by the Civil Veterinary department ; and active, hardy ponies 
are also bred by Kabuli merchants from Kathiawar, Kabuli, 

Sindl, and Arab stock. Camels are reared by Rabaris, Rajputs, 
and SindTs in Daskroi, Viramglm, and Dhandhuka. 

The District is not favourable for direct river irrigation, as Irrigation, 
most of the rivers flow in deep narrow channels with sandy 
beds. At the same time there are many spots along the 
course of the Sabarmatl, Khari, and Bhadar where, by means 
of a frame on the banks, water can be raised in leathern bags. 
Well-water is also used to a considerable extent. Irrigation 
from tanks and reservoirs is almost confined to the early part 
of the cold season, when tvater is required to bring the rice 
crops to maturity. In 1903—4, 68 square miles were irrigated, 
of which 50 square miles were supplied by wells, 7 by tanks, 

5 by Government works, and 6 from other sources. The 
Government irrigation works in the District are the Hathmati 
canal and the Khari cut, commanding respectively 29,000 and 
11,500 acres, with a capital expenditure up to 1903-4 of 5 
and 6 lakhs respectively. In all parts of the District, except 
in the west where the water is so salt as to be unfit even for 
purposes of cultivation, wells exist in abundance, and in most 
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places good water is found at a depth of about 25 ftct. Tr» 
District is also well supplied with reservoirs and tanks fc'r 
storing water, not only near towns and villages, but in out- 
lying parts j these cover an area of about 14,000 aces. 
Though in favourable years a sufficient supply of toict is 
thus maintained, after a season of deficient rainfall many of 
the tanks dry up, causing much hardship and loss of cattk. 

In 1903-4 there were 18,706 wells, of which 15,763 \rcie 
used for irrigation. About 170 tanks have been excaratcd by 
famine labour. There is little forest in the District, the hnj 
so classed being fodder and pasture resetvcs. 

The mineral products are veined agate and limestone. 
Iron-ore seems to have once been worked in Gogha. Portions 
of Dholera and Viramgara contain earth suitiblc for the pm- 
duction of saltpetre. 

Ahmadabad holds an important place as a manufactuiieg 
District. Except the preparation of salt, carried on near the 
Eann, most of its manufactures centre in AhmadSbSd city. 
At Khlraghoda, about 56 miles north-west of AhmidJbad, 
are situated two ^It-works, from which salt is distributed 
through Gujarat A railway has been carried into the heart 
of the works, and a large store has been built at KhStaghoda. 
Minor ddpdts have been constructed at AhmadilbSd, Broach, 
and Surat Other stations on the railway are supplied by s 
contractor. The salt is made from brine found at a depth 
of from 18 to 30 feet below the surface. This brine is much 
more concentrated than sea-water, and contains in proportion 
about six times as much salt. Saltpetre tvas once largely 
manufactured in the neighbourhood of the salt-works. The 
other manufactures are cotton cloth, silk, gold- and silver-work, 
hardware, copper- and brassware, pottery, woodwork, shoes, 
and blankets. The artisans of Ahmadabad city have enjoyed 
a high reputation for the skill and delicacy of their handiwork 
since the days of the Gujarat Sultans. Though in i88t the 
number of mills was only 4, in 1904 there were 38 steam 
cotton-mills, with 632,630 spindles and 7,855 looms, producing 
45 million pounds of pm and 28 million pounds of doth. 
They employ 24,048 hands. There are also dye-works, a 
metal factory, a match factory, and an oil-mill. Ahmadabsd 
city is at present second only to Bombay as a centre of the 
manufacture of cotton yam and cloth. 

In consequence of the importance of its manufactures of 
silk and cotton, the system of caste or trade unions is more 
fully developed in AhmadSb. 1 d than in any other part of 
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Gujarat. Each of the different castes of traders, manufac- 
turers, and artisans forms its own trade guild, to which all 
heads of households belong. Every member has a right to 
vote, and decisions are passed by a majority. In cases where 
one industry has many distinct branches, there are several 
guilds. Thus among potters, the makers of bricks, of tiles, 
and of earthen jars are for trade purposes distinct ; and in the 
great weaving trade, those who prepare the different articles of 
silk and cotton form distinct associations. The objects of the 
guilds are to regulate competition among the members, e.g. by 
prescribing days or hours during which work shall not be done. 

The decisions of the guilds are enforced by fines. If the 
offender refuses to pay, and the members of the guild all 
belong to one caste, the offender is put out of caste. If the 
guild contains men of different castes, the guild uses its influ- 
ence with other guilds to prevent the recusant member from 
getting work. Besides the amount received from fines, the 
different guilds draw an income by levying fees on any person 
beginning to practise his craft. This custom prevails in the 
cloth and other industries, but no fee is paid by potters, 
carpenters, and other inferior artisans. An exception is also 
made in the case of a son succeeding his father, when nothing 
has to be paid. In other cases the amount varies, in pro- 
portion to the importance of the trade, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500. 

The revenue derived from these fees, and from fines, is ex- 
pended in feasts to the members of the guild, and in charity. 
Charitable institutions, or sadavart, where beggars are fed 
daily, are maintained in Ahmadabad at the expense of the 
trade guilds. 

From A. D. 746 to the close of the sixteenth century Ahmad- Commerce, 
abad was a great trading centre. With the rise of Surat it 
suffered a temporary decline, but under British rule its pre- 
dominance has been regained. The imports comprise sugar, 
piece-goods, timber, metal, grain, coco-nuts, and molasses; 
the exports are cotton, oilseeds, and grain. The trade is 
carried on both by coasting vessels and by rail, and is chiefly 
directed to Bombay through the ports of Dholera and Gogha. 

Before the introduction of railways, the main trade of Cen- Commimi- 
tral India and Malwa passed through Ahmadabad, the chief 
articles being grain, gM, molasses, tobacco, cochineal, iron and and roads, 
copper, silk and cotton, and cloth. The general means of 
transit included carts drawn by two or more pairs of bullocks, 
camels, and pack-bullocks. Fifty years ago there were no 
made roads in the District; and during heavy rains the 
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country became impassable to carts, and trafSc was suspended 
At present the means of communication are three— by toad 
by rail, and by sea. Since 1870 many good mads ha 4 been 
constructed; and for internal communication, the common 
Gujarat cart drawn by two and sometimes four bullocks is still 
in use. In 1903-4 there were 124 miles of metalled toads 
and 337 miles of roads suitable for fair-weather tmih c only. Of 
the former, 37 miles of Provincial roads and 66 miles of Local 
roads are maintained by the Public Works department. The 
remainder are in charge of the local authorities. Avenues 
of trees are planted along 285 miles of roads. The Bombay, 
Baroda, and Centra! India Railway runs through the District 
for a distance of 86 miles ; the Rajputana-Malwa State Raikay 
for 7 miles; the Dhola-Wadhwan branch of the Bhavnagat- 
Gondal-Junagadh-Porbandar Railway for about 14 miles; and 
the Mehsana-Viramgam branch of the Gaikv^s Mehsana 
Railway for about 27 miles. Branch metre-gauge lines con- 
nect Ahmadabad city with Parantlj and Dholka, each ttarersing 
the District for 34 miles. 

Famine During the past^two centuries and a half, seventeen years 

calamltiM * memorable for natural calamities. Of these, three 

were in the seventeenth, seven in the eighteenth, and seven in 
the nineteenth century. The year 1629 is said to have been 
a season of great famine; and r65o and 1686 were years of 
drought and scarcity. The years 1714 and r739 were marked 
by disastrous floods in the Sabarmatl; 1718 and 2747 were 
years of scarcity, and 1771 was one of pestilence. In 175$ 
extraordinarily heavy rains did considerable damage to the 
city of Ahmadabad. The famine which reached its height 
in 1 790-1, and, &om having occurred in Satnvai 1847, is 
known by the name sudtala, lasted through several seasons. 
In the nineteenth century the years 1812-3 were marked by 
the ravages of locusts, while 1819-20 and 1824-5 
of insufBcient rainfall. In 1834 the rainfall was again short, 
and the distress was increased by vast swarms of locusts. In 
1838 there was a failure of the usual supply of rain. In 1868 
a disastrous flood of the SabarmatT occurred. In 1875 the 
city of Ahmadabad and the three eastern taluhas were visited 
by extraordinary floods of the Sabarmatl ; two iron bridges and 
a large portion of the town were washed away, and through- 
out the District 10 1 villages suffered severely. 

In 1899-1900 the rains failed and the District was visited by 
severe famine. Relief works were opened in September, 1899, 
and continued till October, 1902, the highest daily average 
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relieved on works being I47t539 (April, 1900), and on gratui- 
tous relief, 98,274 (September, 1900). The maximum death- 
rate was 100 per 1,000, and the population in the ten years 
between 1891 and 1901 decreased by 14 per cent. The cost 
of relief measures in the District during the famine exceeded 
78 lakhs, and 24 lakhs of land revenue was remitted. There 
was very great mortality in agricultural stock, which is estimated 
to have decreased by two-thirds. The September rains of 
1900 failed, and the distress was prolonged into 1901. The 
crops of the succeeding year promised well, but were destroyed 
by rats and locusts. Relief measures were again necessary, 
therefore, in 1901-2, and were not finally closed until season- 
able rain fell in August and September of 1902. 

For administrative purposes Ahmadabad is divided into six District 
ialukas : namely, Daskroi, Sanand, Viramgam, Dholka, Dhand- ^ 
huka, and Farantij. Gogha is included in the Dhandhuka stniT. 
ialuka, and Modasa in the Parantlj taluka. The supervision 
of these charges is distributed, under the Collector, between 
two covenanted Assistants and a Deputy-Collector. 

There is a District and Sessions Judge, whose jurisdiction Civil and 
extends also over the adjacent District of Kaira, and who is 
assisted by a Joint Judge, an Assistant Judge, a Judge of Small ^ 

Causes, and five Subordinate Judges. The city of Ahmadabad 
forms a separate magisterial charge, under a city magistrate. 

The principal revenue officers are also magistrates. The com- 
monest offences are thefts of ripening grain in the harvest 
season, and housebreaking. Serious crimes of violence are 
rare. 

As compared with the other British Districts of Gujarat, an L.ind 


important peculiarity of Ahmadabad is the great extent of land 
held by the class of large landholders called iSlukdars and tration. 
mehwasi chiefs, who own more than half of the District. 

Their possessions comprise the border-land between Gujarat 
proper and the peninsula of Kathiawar. Historically, this 
tract forms ‘the coast, where the debris of the old Rajput 
principalities of that peninsula was worn and beaten by the 
successive waves of Musalman and Maratha invasion.’ But 
these estates are part of Kathiawar rather than of Gujarat. 

Their proprietors are Kathiawar chiefs, and their communities 
have the same character as the smaller States of that peninsula. 

The falukdari villages are held by both Hindus and Musalmans. 
Among the Hindus are the representatives of several distinct 
classes. The Chudasamas are descended from the Hindu 
dynasty of JunSgarh in Kathiaw.Hr, subverted bv the Musalm.an 
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Sultans of Ahraadabad at the end of the fifteenth centun- the 
Vaghelas are a remnant of the Solanki rac^ vrho fled from 
Anhilvada when that kingdom was destroyed by Ala-ud-din in 
1298; the Gohels emigrated from Mar^\•ar many centuries 
ago j the Jhalas, akin to the Vaghelas, were first known as 
Makwanas; the Thakardas are the oflspring of Solanldand 
Makwana families, who lost status by intermarriage with the 
Kolis of Mahl Kantha. The Musalman famiUes ate for the 
most part relics of the old nobles of Ahmadabad. Beads 
these, a few estates are still held by descendants of favourites 
of the Mughal or Maratha rulers ; by Molesalams, converted 
Kajputs of the Paramara tribe, who came from Sind about 
1450 ; and by the representatives of Musalman officers from 
Delhi who obtained lands for service done to the Maratlfis. 
All Paramaras and Musalmans are called Kasbatis, or men of 
the kasba or chief town, as opposed to the rural chiefs. Thae 
are also other KasbStis who say that they came from KhotSSn 
to Patan, and received a gift of villages from the Vigheli 
kings. 

The ialukiars are absolute proprietors of their estates sub- 
ject to the payment of the /awe or Government demand, which 
is fixed for a term of years and is subject to revision at the 
e.\pity of the term. They cannot, however, permanently 
alienate any portion without the sanction of Government. 
In the course of time the estates have become so subdivided 
that in most vill^es there are several shareholders jointly 
responsible for the payment of the whole quit-rent. Under 
the shareholders are tenants who pay to the landlord a share 
in the crops, varying from 60 to 50 per cent. In 1862 special 
measures were adopted for the relief of many of the taluMars 
who were sunk in debt. As many as 469 estates were taken 
under the management of Government, and a survey was 
undertaken and completed in 1865-6, with the view of ascer- 
taining the area and resources of the different villages. The 
indebtedness of many of these landowners led to the appoint- 
ment of a special taluMari settlement officer, who is respon- 
sible for the administration of the encumbered estates. 

The original survey of the District in 1856-7 settled the land 
revenue at 8-7 lakhs. In 1893 a revised survey, which had 
been commenced in 1888, raised the total demand by z\ lakhs. 
The present assessment per acre of ‘dry’ land averages Rs. 1-13 
(maximum Rs. 4-8, minimum Rs. 1-2) ; of rice land, Rs. S"® 
(maximum Rs. 6, minimum R. 1); and of garden land, 
Rs. 8-4 (maximum scale Rs. 8, minimum Rs. 5). 




Ti.r f:r't c'taWi'-hcd in tlic Di'.lrict '"cic Mu-.-.n 

(1S55). In the next five yc-ii^ I^holt.i, 1 
Yir.’.nip'im, Motl.'.M, and Dhmdhuka v.crc made i,o.|, ii” 
nuninj al tfivR<,. The tn;.il revenue of the munidixalitic; 

al^-nii 6 l.iUi*-. 'nicic arc a Di'-ttict hoard and «■!>: 
hoijdc, v.iih an inromc in of ?•.? lakh', chiefly 

derived ftoin il.‘' land ct*", llic expenditure aninunted to 
JT I'.lh', including; U'. 95.0:0 5;>Lnl on roads huildin^x. and 
va!( f-Mo:J.s 

The Iti'lrict Fiij-tcriniendcnt controls the polirc of the rullcf .xr.'t 
Di'trics, nilh the a’d of two a"i't.ints. There arc tS police 
't.'.lin!i', and 53 ontpa'i.s. The force in 190.} numbered 1,170 
jiv intlu'ivc of j^S head constables under 3 inspectors and 
15 rhitf ronst.ablcs being one to every 3 ^quarL• miles or 
tiMrJy a }“ r i.cco of the population. There is nbo a body 
(‘! rd mounted iiolico. under s daffttdHrs .and s Kuropcan 
(vin't-tblcs .\ Centr.al jiil at Abm.ad-lb.’ld city has accommo- 
dation for 9?9 pri- oners, and S 'ubsidi.iry jails and 13 lock-upx 
are distribut'd throughout the Ih'lrici. The daily .average 
tuinihcr of pris'nitrs in 190.J was 97.}, of nhom .\i were 
fennks. 

.Mimnd.'tb.'d st.nuls thin! among the Districts of the Presi- DkcMion. 
d'.ncy .as regards the literary of its population, of whom ii'4 
p<r rent. (eo-S m.dcs and 1-7 fcm.alcs) were able to read and 
v.jiti- in 1901. TI1C number of schools increased from 193 
with i.t.f'.tS pupils in i8.S'o-i to 3S0 m’th 30,01.} pupils in 
loeo-t. In 1003-.} there Were .}oi schools with 3i,.}6o pupils, 
including 56 'rhooK for girls xvitli .},S7: pupils. Of the 
3?3 iirtitutions classed as public, S are Government. Gi .are 
c'-nto'ilcd by municip.alities, 197 by local bo.aTd5, 4: arc aided 
fti>m public fund', .and 15 arc unaided. I'hc.sc include one 
.Vtt' coregc, G hi.'b 'cbools, iS middle, 194 primary, a training 
"•his'>V, tme medical tcbool, and one commcrri.al institution. 
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■t si> r iTv cfiUt-ains the Art' college, training college-s 
and knnle teachers, and a special school for th.c sons 
r.’.t fM;dd~n. Th.c to!.al co't of education is ahoiit 
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lakhs, and the receipts from fees Rs. 70,000. Of the total 
expenditure, 53 per cent, is devoted to primary eduation. 
Hospitals Besides 5 private dispensaries, the District contains 3 hos- 
Ss^iies (including a leper hospital) and 18 dispensaries, at 

‘ which t 84 ,ooo cases were treated in 1904, of whom 4,364 
were in-patients. The expenditure was Rs. 55,500, of which 
Rs. 17,000 was met from Local and municipal funds. A 
lunatic asylum at Ahmadabad city, opened in 1863, has 
accommodation for about 108 inmates. 

Vaccina- . The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
tion. ‘^ras 19,000, representing a proportion of 24 per 1,000, which 
is slightly helow the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gkizetteer, vol. iv {1879).] 
Viramgam Taluka. — North-western taluka of Ahmadated 
District, Bombay, lying between 22° 48' and 23“ 37' N. and 
71“ 42' and 72“ 18' E., with an area of 675 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 113,103, compared with 152,022 in 
1891, the decrease being due to famine. The density, 168 
persons per square mile, is less than the District average. 

It contains three towns, Viramgam (population, 18,952), the 
head-quarters, Mandal (5,091), and Patri (5,544) ; and 156 
villages. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
2»3 lakhs. Except in the north, where the surface is broken 
by rolling sandhills, with patches of brushwood, Viam^m 
is a plain of thinly wooded light soil in the east, and of open 
black soil to the west and south, ending in the salt level of the 
Rann of Cutch. More than half of the total area is occupied 
by alienated and talukdari villages. The sandy tract’ in the 
north is inhabited by Koll^ who dislike regular work, though 
they have long ceased to be turbulent. 

Farantlj Taluka. — Tdluha of Ahmadabad District, 
Bombay, including the/tf/Aa (petty subdivision) of Modasa, 
situated in the extreme north-east of the District, and com- 
pletely surrounded by Native States. It lies between 23® 3 
and 23° 36' N. and 72° 44' and 73” 27' E., with an area of 
447 square miles, and contains one tom, ParantIj (popu- 
lation, 8,175), head-quarters, and 120 villages in the tblah 
proper, and one town, Modasa (7,267), and 46 villages in the 
petty subdivision. The population in 1901 was 86,753, com- 
pared with 116,140 in 1891, the decrease being due to' famine. 
The density, 194 persons per square mile, is slightly below 
the District average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to 1-4 lakhs. From. the north-east, lines of rocky 
bare hills gradually sink west and south into a plain, at first 
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thinly wooded and poorly tilled, then with deeper soil, finer 
trees, and better tillage, till in the extreme west along the 
banks of the SabarmatT the surface is broken by ravines and 
ridges. In the east the staple crop is maize, and in the west 
millet. Garden cultivation is neglected. Water is abundant. 
The taluka is the healthiest and coolest part of the District. 
The rainfall is more certain than elsewhere, but the residents 
are extremely poor. 

Sanand Taluka. — Central taluka of Ahmadabad District, 
Bombay, lying between 22® 47' and 23“ Y N. and 72“ 5' and 
72° 32' E., with an area of 361 square miles. It contains one 
town, Sanand ‘(population, 6,783), the head-quarters ; and 83 
villages. The population in 1901 was 63,053, compared with 
81,363 in i8gi. The density, 175 persons per square mile, 
is less than the District average. Land revenue and cesses in 
1903-4 exceeded 2 lakhs. Except for an undulating strip of 
land on the ivest, Sanand forms the centre of a rich plain of 
light soil with well-wooded fields ; in the south and west is 
a bare stretch of black soil. 

Daskroi Tfiluka. — Head-quarters tahtka of Ahmadabad 
District, Bombay, lying between 22“ 48' and 23° 15' N. and 
72° 28' and 72® so' E., ivith an area of 345 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 314,719, compared mth 295,987 in 
1891. The taluka contains one toivn, Ahmadabad (population, 
185,889), the head-quarters ; and 137 villages. Owing to the 
presence of the city, the density of population, 912 persons 
per square mile, is much higher than elsewhere. Land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to nearly 4-4 lakhs. The 
entire taluka, except for a few gentle undulations in the east 
and south, is a uniform plain. It is crossed by the SabarmatT, 
Khari, and Meshvar rivers, but only in the extreme south are 
their waters used for irrigation. The soil is light, and varies 
from dry sand to rich loam. With good tillage and watering, 
the sandiest fields yield a large return to the husbandman. In 
the loops of land enclosed by the SabarmatT, patches of alluvial 
soil produce the finest sugar-cane and tobacco. The climate is 
hot and dry, and the rainfall averages 28 inches. 

Dholka Taluka. — Central taluka of Ahmadabad District, 
Bombay, lying between 22® 24' and 22° 52' N. and 72® i' and 
72® 23' E., with an area of 690 square miles. It contains one 
town, Dholka (population, i4,97r), the head-quarters ; and 
1 16 villages. The population in 1901 was 89,780, compared 
with 118,032 in 1891, the decrease being due to famine. The 
density, 130 persons per square mile, is much below the Dis- 
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trict average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amountea 
to 3-2 lakhs. The taluka is a plain sloping south-Tvest to 
Little Rann. In the east, along the SSbarmali, the fields ate 
hedged and the land is thickly planted with fruit trees. The 
south-west is a bleak country exposed to the biting winds 
of the cold season. The only river is the Sabarmatl The 
annual rainfall averages 34 inches. 


Dhandhuka Taluka.— Southern taluka of Ahmadabid 
District, Bombay, induding the petty subdivision of Goghii, 
lying between 2 1° 26' and 2 2® 33' N. and 7 1“ 19' and 72® 23' 
with an area of 1,298 square miles. There are 3 towns, 
Dhandhuka (population, 10,314), the head-quarters, Dholera 
( 7.356)1 and Rajjpur (6,423), in the taluka proper, and one, 
Gogha (4,798). in the outlying petty subdivision, with 204 
villages in both. The population in 1901 was 128,559, com- 
pared with 157,963 in 1891, the decrease being due to faminp 
This is the most thinly populated taluka, with a density ofoiil; 

99 persons per square mile. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to nearly 3-1 lakhs. The surface of the taluka is an 
open, treeless, black-soil plain, sloping gently towards the Gulf 
of Cambay. In the west is a tract of bare hills and rough 
valleys, with millet-fields and garden patches. Cotton is gjown 
in the centre and wheat in the east. The water-supply is 
scanty. There are no large rivers, and the streams of the 
Bhadar and the Utavli lose themselves in marshes. tVells are 
few and irrigation limited. The climate is trying, except in the 
cold season. Rainfall varies from 18 to 58 inches. 

Ahmadabad City. — Chief city in the District of the same 
name, Bombay, situated in 23® 2' N. and 72° 35' E., 310 miles 
by rail from Bombay, and about 50 miles north of the head of 
the Gulf of Cambay. Ahmadabad possesses a station on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, and is the 
junction between that line and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
the metre-gauge line to Delhi. It is also the starting-point 
of the recently constructed feeder-lines to ParSntij and Dholka, 
the former being the pioneer enterprise in railway construction 
with rupee capital in Western India. 

In the days of its prosperity the city is said to havecontaind 
a population of about 900,000 souls ; and so great was its 
wealth that some of the traders and merchants were believed 
to have fortunes of not less than a million sterling. During 
the disorders of the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
Ahmadabad suffered severely, and in 1818, when it came 
under British rule, was greatly depopulated. In 1851 it con- 
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tained a population of 97,048, in 1872 of 119,672, in 1881 of 
127,627, and in 1891 of 748,412. The city is now the second 
largest in the Presidency, and has (1901) a population of 
185,889, including 4,175 in the cantonments. The Hindus, 
numbering 129,505, or 70 per cent, of the total, form the 
wealthiest and most influential class. The Jains, of whom 
there are 75,460, come next in the order of importance, being 
the wealthy traders, merchants, and money-lenders of the city. 

The Kunbi caste supplies a large proportion of the weavers 
and other artisans. Though the majority of Musalmans, who 
number 38,159, seek employment as weavers, labourers, and 
peons, there are a few wealthy families who trade in silk 
and piece-goods. Christians number 1,264. Ahmadabad is 
the head-quarters of the Gujarat Jain sect, who have upwards 
of 120 temples here. 'MTiile in and around the city there is no 
place deemed holy enough to draw worshippers from any great 
distance, no less than twenty-four fairs are held, and every 
third year the Hindu ceremony of walking round the city 
bare-footed is observed. 

Ahmadflbfld ranks first among the cities of GujarSt, and is History, 
one of the most picturesque and artistic in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The name of the present city is derived from its 
founder, Ahmad Shah, Sultan of Gujarat (74x1-43); but 
before that date a city named Ashaval existed on the same site, 
attributed to Raja Karan, a Solanki Rajput of Anhilvada. 

It stands on the raised left bank of the Sabarmat! river, about 
773 feet above sea-level. The walls of the city stretch east 
and west for rather more than a mile, enclosing an area of 
about 2 square miles. They are from 15 to 20 feet in height, 
with fourteen gates, and at almost every 50 yards a bastion 
and tower. The bed of the river is from 500 to 600 yards 
broad ; but, except during occasional freshes, the width of the 
stream is not more than 100 yards. To the north of the city 
the channel keeps close to the right bank ; and then, crossing 
through the broad expanse of loose sand, the stream flows 
close under the walls, immediately above their south-western 
extremity. AhmadabSd is built on a plain of light alluvial soil 
at gorat, the surface within the circuit of the walls nowhere 
rising more than 30 feet above the fair-weather level of the river. 

From its position, therefore, the city is liable to inundation. 

In 1875 the floods rose above the level of a large portion, 
causing damage to 3,887 houses, estimated at about 5 lakhs. 
Beyond the city walls the country is well wooded, the fields 
fertile and enclosed by hedges. The surface of the ground is 
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broken at interrals by»the remabs of the old Hindu suburbs 
ruined mosques, and Musalman tombs. The walls of the city 
built by Ahmad Shah, were put into thorough repair in i486 
by the greatest of his successors, Mahmud Shah Begaia 
(1459-1511)1 and in 1832 were again restored under the British 
Government. In 1572 Ahmadabad was, with the rest of 
Gujarat, subjugated by Akbar. The emperor Jahangjr spent 
some time here. During the sbcteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies Ahmadabad was one of the most splendid cities of 
Western India. There were, according to Firishta, 360 dif- 
ferent wards, each surrounded by a wall. The decay of the 
Mughal empire led to disastrous changes. Early in the 
eighteenth century the authority of the court of Delhi in 
GujarSt had become merely nominal; and various leaders, 
Musalman and Maratha, contended for the possession of 
Ahmadabad. In 1738 the city fell into the hands of two of 
these combatants, DEmajl Gaikwar and Momin Khan, who, 
though of diflferent creeds had united their armies for the 
promotion of their personal interests, and now exercised an 
equal share of authority, dividing the revenues between them. 
The Maratha chief having subsequently been imprisoned by 
the Peshwa, the agent of his Mughal partner took advantage of 
his absence to usurp the whole power of the city, but per- 
mitted Damaji’s collector to realize his master’s pecuniary- 
claims. Damajr, on obtaining his liberty, joined his forces 
with those of Raghunath Rao, who was engaged in an expe- 
dition for establishing the Peshwa's claims in GujanSt. In the 
troubles that followed, the combined MaratbS armies gunw 
possession of Ahmadabad in i 7 S 3 - The city was subsequently 
recaptured by Momin Khan II in i 755 ~^» finally acquired 
by the Marathas in 1757. In 1780 it was stormed byaBntis 
force under General Goddard. The place was, however, re- 
stored to the MarSthas, with whom it remained till 1818, when, 
on the overthrow of the Peshwa’s power, it reverted to the 
British Government. 

The architecture of Ahmadabad illustrates in a very into- 
esting manner the result of the contact of Saracenic wi 
Hindu forms. The vigorous aggressiveness of Islam here 
found itself confronted by strongly vital Jain types, and su • 
mitted to a compromise in which the latter predominate 
Even the mosques are Hindu or Jain in their details, wit 
a Saracenic arch thrown in occasionally, not from any con- 
structive want, but as a symbol of IslSm. The exquisite open 
tracery of some of the windows and screens supplies evidence— 
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which no one who has seen can foi^et — of the wonderful plas- 
ticity of stone m Indian hands. 

* The Muhammadans,’ says Mr. James Fergusson, ‘ had here 
forced themselves upon the most civilized and the most essen- 
tially building race at that time in India ; and the Chalukyas 
conquered their conquerors, and forced them to adopt forms 
and ornaments which were superior to any the invaders knew 
or could have' introduced. The result is a style which com- 
bines all the elegance and finish of Jain or Chalukyan art with 
a certain largeness of conception, which the Hindu never quite 
attained, but which is characteristic of the people who at this 
time were subjecting all India to their sway.’ 

The following list gives the remains of most interest in the 
city and its neighbourhood : — 

i. Mosques. — (r) Ahmad Shah ; (2) Haibat Khan ; (3) Saiyid 
Alam ; (4) Malik Alam ; (5) Rani Asni (otherwise called Sipii, 
a corruption of Shehepari); (6) Sidr Saiyid; (7) Kutb Shah; 

(8) Saiyid Usmani ; (9) Mian Khan Chishti ; (ro) Sidl Basir ; 

(ii) Muhafiz Khan; (12) Acbhut Bibi; (13) Dastur Khan; 

(14) Muhammad Ghaus and the Queen’s and the Jama 
mosques. The Jama Masjid, finished in 1424 by SultSn 
Ahmad, is one of the most remarkable buildings of its class 
in India. It displays a skilful combination of Hindu and 
Muhammadan elements of architecture, and the broad court- 
yard, paved with marble and fianked by five domes, presents 
an imposing appearance. 

ii. Tombs, — (r) Ahmad Shah I ; (2) Ahmad Shah’s queen ; 

(3) Darya Khan ; (4) Azam Khan ; (5) Mir AbQ ; and (6) Shah 
Wazlr-ud-dln. 

iii. Miscellaneous. — ^Ancient well of Mata-Bhawani at Asarva ; 
the Hn Darwaza or ‘Triple gateway’; the Kankaria tank^ 
about a mile to the south-east of the city ; Harir’s well ; thfe' 

Shahi Bagh ; Azim KhSn’s palace ; tombs of the Dutch, and 
the temples of Swami Narayan Hathisingb and Santidas ; the 
Chandola and Malik Shaban tanks. 

iv. Mausoleums in the neighbourhood. — (i) Sarkhej, about 
5 miles from Ahmadabad; (2) Batwa, about 6 miles from 
Ahmadabad ; and (3) Shah Alam's buildings, situated half-way 
between Ahmadabad and Batwa. 

The peculiarity of the houses of Ahmadabad is that they are Dwelling- 
generally built in blocks or fols, varying in size from small 
courts of from five to ten houses to large quarters of the city 
containing as many as io,ooo inhabitants. The larger blocks 
are generally crossed by one main street with a gate at each 
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end, and are subdivided into smaller courts and blocks, eicii 
with its separate gate branching off from either side of the 
chief thoroughfare. ® 

The Ahmadabad municipality was established in 1857 it 
includes the two square miles of teiritoiy within the city walls 
and the railway suburbs outside, as well as the hamlet of 
Saraspur. Before the constitution of the munidpality, a fund 
raised in 1830 and styled the ‘town wall fund ’was as-iuhble 
for municipal purposes. In 1903-4 the total income of the 
municipality (including loans) was nearly io| laWhs Thj 
chief sources were octroi (Rs, 1,60,000), house and land tax 
(Rs. 42,000), water rate (Rs. 88,000), and conservancy (Rs. 
51,000), The total expenditure was Rs. 11,02,000, inriii ding 
administration (Rs. 54,000), public safety (Rs. 18,000), water- 
supply (Rs. 29,000), and conservancy (Rs. 1,06,000). In 189a 
an attempt was made to drain one of the more thickly popu- 
lated quarters on the gravitation system. After a £ompT^ 
hensive scheme had been prepared by a European expert, 
the operations were gradually extended to about hdf the urban 
area, at a cost of 14 lakhs. The annual maintenance charges 
for the 28 miles of drains completed by 1906 exceeds Rs. 14,000, 
and are met by a drainage rate. A sewage farm of 353 acres 
is worked at a profit in connexion with the scheme. Prior 
to 1891 the water-supply of Ahmadabad depended upon wells, 
tanks, and a pump-service from the Sabarmatl river, which, 
constructed in 1849 and improved in 1865, was situated in 
a somewhat insanitary portion of the city. The present works, 
which were opened in 1891 and were handed over to the 
municipality in the following year, cost nearly 8 lakhs, of which 
4^ lakhs was contributed by Government The head-works 
are situated at Dudheshwar on the left bank of the Sabarmati, 
about 2,000 yards north-west of the city, and comprise four 
supply-wells, a pump-well, and a high-level reservoir, the watet 
being pumped from the wells by steam-power. The total 
length of tire service is 82 miles, and the annual expenditure, 
which is met by a water rate, amounts to about Rs. 53, oo®- 

The cantonment is situated north of the city at a distance of 
3^ miles, and close by, in the Shahi Bagh, is the residence 
of the Commissioner. The cantonment usually contains a 
battery of artillery, a few companies of British infantry', and 
a Native regiment, and has an income of Rs. 14,000. 

Ahmadabad was formerly celebrated for its manufactures in 
cloth of gold and silver, line silk and cotton fabrics, articles of 
gold, silver, steel, enamel, mother-of-pearl, lacquered ware, and 
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fine woodwork. It is now the centre of a rising cotton-mill 
industry. The Dutch founded a factory in 1618, which was 
removed in 1744. The building is now used by the Bombay 
Bank. No trace remains of the English factory founded in 1614 
by Aldworth. It is not mentioned in 1780 when the city was 
captured by General Goddard. The prosperity of Ahmadabad, 
says a native proverb, hangs on three threads, silk, gold, and 
cotton; and though the hand manufactures are now on a 
smaller scale than formerly, these industries still support a large 
section of the population. All the processes connected with 
the manufacture of silk and brocaded goods are carried on. 
Of both the white and yellow varieties of China silk the 
consumption is large. Basra silk arrives in a raw state. The 
best is valued at Bs. 18 or Rs. 20 a pound. Bengal silk 
fetches almost an equal price. Ahmadabad silk goods find 
a market in Bombay, Kathiawar, Rajputana, Centml India, 
Nagpur, and the Nizam's Dominions. The manufacture of 
gold and silver thread, which are worked into the richer 
varieties of silk cloth and brocade, supports a considcmble 
number of people. Tin- and electro-plating are also carried 
on to some extent. Many families are engaged as hand-loom 
weavers working up cotton cloth. Black-wood carving is 
another important industr}’, and the finest specimens of this 
class of work may here be seen. 

The common pottery of Ahmadabad is far superior to most 
of the earthenware manufactures of Western India. The clay 
is collected under the unlls of the city, and is fashioned into 
domestic utensils, tiles, bricks, and toys. To give the clay 
a bright colour the potters use red ochre or ramchi, white earth 
or khari, and mica or abrak, either singly or mixed together. 
No glaze is employed, but the surface of the vessels is polished 
by the friction either of a piece of bamboo or of a string of 
agate pebbles. A few of the potters arc Musalmans, but the 
majority are Hindus. A considerable manufacture of shoes 
and leather-work gives employment to a large number. The 
manufacture of paper, which was formerly an industry of some 
importance, is declining; and the little paper now made is 
used exclusively for native account-books. 

The principal industry of Ahmadabad is the spinning and 
weaving of cotton yarn and piece-goods in factories. The 
first mill was opened 1861. By 1904 there were 34 mills, with 
about 569,000 spindles and 7,035 looms, employing iS,ooo 
to 20,000 persons daily, and representing a capital of 150 lakhs. 
Some of the finest cloth woven in Indian mills is made at 
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Ahtnadabad, usually from imported yam. In 1904 
produced 42 million pounds of yam and 26 million pounds of 
woven goods, largely for local consumption, though some pm 
of the out-turn is exported. There are also an oil-mill, ama^ 
factory, and dye-works. 

Education, Besides 89 private and public vernacular schools, the city 
has an Arts college with a law class attached to it. It ais, 
contains two training colleges, one for male and the other for 
female teachers, a medical school, and a commercial chss. 

In 1861 a law lectureship was founded in Ahmaits^d ^ 
which lectures in English, Sanskrit, logic, mathematics, ard 
science were subsequently added; but the classes werepooil; 
attended and were closed in 1873. In 1879 the Gujarat 
College was reopened and affiliated to the Bombay Unhera'ty. 

Its average daily attendance is 143. In addition to the Gujarat 
High School, recently opened, there avere in 1904 fire high 
schools with 1,927 pupils, and six middle schools avith 416!)^ 
and r34 girls ; of the middle schools, three are girls' schools 
The city contains five printing presses, and four remacuhr 
newspapers are issued. There are a Victoria jubilee Dis- 
pensary for women, a leper asylum, a lunatic asylum, right 
dispensaries, and the usual station hospital. There are five 
libraries in the city, of which the Hemabhai Institute sith 
4,000 volumes is the best known. A club exists for the 
promotion of social intercourse between European and nathe 
ladies. 

[Hope and Fergusson, Architecture of Ahtnadabad (i866)j 
Rev. G. P. Taylor, ‘The Coins of AhmadabSd,’ vol. xxof the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch (1900); 
Jas. Burgess, ‘Muhammadan Architecture of Bharoch, Camtay, 
Dholka, Champanu-, and Muhammadabad in Gujarat,’ vol.viot 
the Archaeological Survey of Western India (xSpB).] 

Bavliaxi. — Seaport on the cre^ of the same name, in the 
Dhandhuka faluha of Ahmadabad District, Bombay, situated 
in 22® 4' N. and 72“ 7' E. Population (1901), 980. In 1903-4 
the imports and exports were each valued at 8 lakhs, the chief 
articles of trade being cotton, grain, ghl, piece-goods, coco-nuts, 

, oil, molasses, and timber. 

Dhandhuka Town. — Head-quarters of the taluha of the 
same name in Ahmadabad District, Bombay, situated m 
22® 23' N. and 71® 59' E., on the right bank of the Bhadar, 
62 miles south-west of Ahmadabad city and 100 miles north- 
west of Surat Population (1901), 10,314. The town lies 
in an open plain, exposed to the burning winds of the hot 
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season. The water-supply is extremely bad. Bohras and 
Modh Vanis form a large class of the population. Coarse 
cloth, pottery, and carpenters’ work are the chief industries. 
Together with Dholka, the town was ceded to the British in 
i 8 o 2. The municipality, established in i860, had an average 
income of about Rs. 12,000 during the decade ending igoi. 
In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 16,000, including a grant of 
Rs. 5,000 for educational purposes. Dhandhuka is a place 
of some antiquity. In the twelfth century it rose to fame as 
the birthplace of the Jain teacher, Hemchandra, in whose 
honour Kumar Pal of Anhilvada raised a temple known as 
Vehar (' the cradle ’). The survey for a railway extension from 
Dholka has been made. The town contains a Sub-Judge’s 
court, a dispensary, and six schools, of which one is an Englisli 
middle school for boys with 60 pupils and the remainder are 
vernacular schools, four for boys and one for girls, attended 
respectively by 465 and 120 pupils. 

Sholera (or Roha Talao). — Seaport in the Dhandhuka 
iahtha of Ahmadsibad District, Bombay, situated in 22® 15' N. 
and 72® ii' E., in the peninsula of Kathiawar, 62 miles south- 
west of Amhadabad city. It is one of the chief cotton marts in 
the Gulf of Cambay. Population {1901), 7,356. Dholera was 
the first part of the District to come into British possession. 
It >vas surrendered by the proprietors in 1802 to save them' 
selves from the encroachments of the Bhaunagar chiefs, and 
was then a village of 300 houses, with no trade. Though 
called a port, the town of Dholera lies about 12 miles from the 
sea. The Bhadar or Dholera creek, on which it stands, is said 
to have been, a century ago, open for boats up to Dholera ; 
but for the last seventy years the creek has silted up and trade 
passes through two ports — Khun, about 5 miles lower down on 
the same creek, and Bavliari, on an inlet of the sea, about 
16 miles south. There is a lighthouse visible for 12 miles 
at the entrance to the creek. Dholera has given the trade 
name to a quality of cotton well-known in the European 
market. During the American Civil War (1862-5) it was the 
chief cotton port in Gujarat. Before Dholera became a muni- 
cipal town (1889), its conservancy and sanitary charges were 
met from the ‘ Dharam Talao ’ fund, created about the year 
1818, for supplying water on the road to Dholera. The 
average income of the municipality during the decade ending 
1901 was nearly Rs. 9,000, the income in 1903-4 being 
Rs. 9,600. The town contains a dispensary and five schools, 
of which one is an English middle school for boys with 
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28 pupils and the rest are vernacular schools, three for bo 
and one for &xh, attended respectively by 350 nafe Z 
152 female pupils. The sea-borne trade in 1903-4 was valued 
at 19 lakhs : imports 6 lakhs, and exports 13 lakhs. 

Dholka Town.— Head-quarters of the tSMa of the same 
name in Ahmadabad District, Bombay, and present 
of the AhmadUbad-Dholka Railway, situated in 22“ 44' 

72® 27' E., 22 miles south-west of Ahmadabad city. Popu. 
lation (1901), 14,971- The extension of the lailiray to 
Dhandhuka is under consideration, and a survey has been 
made. Dholka is situated amidst ruined palaces, mosques, 
mausoleums, and spacious tanks embanked and lined with 
masonry. Though not regularly fortified, it is surrounded by 
a wall of mud 4 miles in circumference, and is probably one 
of the oldest towns in Gujarat It is supposed, in the early 
Hindu period, to have been visited by the Pandavas, to hare 
sheltered prince Kanaksen of the Solar race, and Minal Deri, 
the mother of Siddha Raja of Anhilvada (1094-1143)^304 to 
have been held by Vir Dhaval, the founder of the Vaghela 
dynasty (thirteenth century). During the Muhammadanpenod 
Dholka was the residence of a governor from Delhi, and it still 
contains the remains of many fine Musalman buildings. It 
was taken by the Marathas in 1736, came into the Gaiknai’s 
hands in 175 7, and was eventually ceded to the British in 1804. 
The greater part of the inhabitants are Kasbatis (tormsmen), 
the descendants of the soldiers of fortune who came rrith the 
VSghelas when driven from Anhilvada by Khiljl Ala-ud-din in 
1298. The municipality, established in 1856, had an average 
income of Rs. 15,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 
i 9 ® 3-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, derived chiefly from octroi 
(Rs. ir,ooo). The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dis- 
pensary, a mission orphanage, and seven schools, of which 
one is an English middle school with 62 boys, one an English 
class with 4 boys attached to the mission orphanage, and liw 
vernacular schools — four for boys with 899 pupils and one for 
girls with 151. 

Gogha. — Town in the Dhandhuka fa/uka of Ahmadabad 
District, Bombay, situated in 21® 41' N. and 72® 17' E., in the 
peninsula of KathiawSr, on the Gulf of Cambay, 193 miles 
north-west of Bombay City. Population (1901), 4,798. About 
three-quarters of a mile east of the tosvn is an excellent 
an^orage, iii some measure sheltered by the island of Pira«, 
which lies still farther east. It appears to have been known 
as the port of Gundigar in the days of the Vallabhi kingdom, 
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-and was mentioned by Friar Jordanus in 1321 as Caga. The 
natives of this town are reckoned the best sailors or lascars 
in India; and ships touching here may procure water and 
supplies, or repair damages. The roadstead is a safe refuge 
during the south-west monsoon, or for vessels that have parted 
from their anchors in the Surat roads, the bottom bebg a uni- 
form bed of mud, and the water always smooth. There is 
a lighthouse on the south side of the entrance, visible for 
10 miles. When the Dutch raised Surat to be the chief port 
of Gujarat, the Cambay ports were more or less injured. 
Gogha has of late years lost its commercial importance. 
During the American Civil War it was one of the chief cotton 
marts of Kathiawar. It is now deserted, its cotton-presses idle, 
and its great storehouses ruinous and empty. Its rival, 
Bhaunagar, is ir miles nearer to the cotton districts, and has 
the advantage of railway communication. North of the town 
is a black salt marsh, extending to the Bhaunagar creek. On 
the other sides undulating cultivated land slopes to the range 
of hills, 12 miles off. South of the town is another salt marsh. 
The land in the neighbourhood is inundated at high spring- 
tides, which renders it necessary to bring fresh water from 
a distance of a mile. The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, 
a dispensary, and four boys’ schools, of which one is an 
English middle school with 18 pupils and three are vernacular 
schools with 230 pupils, including one girl. The municipality, 
established in 1855, had an average income of Rs. 4,000 
during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 its income was 
Rs. 5,800. The sea-borne trade of Gogha in 1903-4 was 
valued at Rs. 1,87,000 : e:q>orts, Rs. 8r,ooo ; imports, 
Rs. 1,06,000. 

Kharaghoda. — ^Village in theViramgam taluka of Ahmad- 
abld District, Bombay, situated in 23° N. and 71° 50' E., on 
the border of tlie Little Rann of Cutch. Population (1901), 
2, 108. At the time when Ahmadabad passed to the British, 
the eastern shore of the Little Rann contained five large salt- 
works in the possession of petty chiefs. These were gradually 
acquired by purchase between 1822 and 1840, and were subse- 
quently closed in r87S in favour of a single manufactory at 
KhSraghoda. This, however, proved unequal to meeting the 
constantly increasing demand for salt; and in i88r-2 new 
salt-works were opened at Ooru, which is 6 miles north of 
Kharaghoda and is connected with it by a line of rail. In 
1904-5 the total out-turn of salt from these two works was 
^>545)521 maundsi of which 21313,965 maunds were sold.- 
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Kharaghoda is the head-quarters of two Assistant Collecte 
of Salt Revenue, of whom one is in charge of thewoiksand 
the other of tire preventive establishment which patrols a lice 
extending from Dhandulca to Jamaiya. The town mnn in; 
a dispensary, a library, a dAamsa/a, and a market; andvaia 
is supplied by pipes from a tank built at a cost of hlhs 
about a mile to the north of the torvn. 

MandaL — Town in the Viramgam ialuka of Ahimdatej 
District, Bombay, situated in 23® 1/ N. and 71® 55' E, 15 
miles north-west of ViramgSm station on the Bombay, .Buoda. 
and Central India Railway. Population (1901), 5,091. The 
municipality, established in 1889, had an average income of 
Rs. 5,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 5,230. The town contains some mosques o! 
archaeological interest : notably, the Jama Masjid, the Saqid 
Masjid, the KSzI Masjid, and the Ganjni Masjid. Itdso 
contains a dispensary, and three boys’ schools and one giiW 
school, attended respectively by 255 and 54 pupils, 

Modasa. — ^Town in the Parantlj taMa of Ahmadabad 
District, Bombay, situated in 23® 18' N. and 73“ i&' E., on 
the Majham river, 52 miles north-east of AhmadabSd city. 
Population (1901), 7,276. ModSsa occupies an important 
strategical position between Gujarat and the hilly tracts con- 
stituting the Native States of Idar and Dungarpur. In the 
reign of Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat (1411-43) it was a fortifirf 
post ; and at the dose of the sixteenth century it was the chief 
place in a tract of 162 villages, yielding a revenue of 8 lakhs. 

It is an old town with several inscriptions. The chief indus- 
tries are dyeing, calico-printing, and oil-pressing. Maha ml 
is exported for soap. There is a through camel traffic in raw 
cotton and opium with Malwa. Modasa was constituted 1 
municipality in 1859, The income during the decade ending 
1901 averaged about Rs. 6,000, and in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 6,800. The town contains a dispensary and five schools, 
of which one is an English middle school for boys rrith JJ 
pupils, and four are vernacular schools — ^namely, three for boys 
with 392 pupils and one for girls with 86 pupils. 

Farantlj Town {Paraniej). — ^Head-quarters of the laMf 
of the same name in Ahmadabad District, Bomba}|, mtk ^ 
station on the Ahmadabad-ParSntlj Railway, situatro in ej 
26' N. and 72® 51' E., 33 miles north-east of Ahmadabad city. 
Population (1901), 8,175. Parantlj is a prosperous town, and 
has been a municipality since 1855. The income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged .Rs. 7,000, and in 1903-4 
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amounted to Rs. 7,700. The chief exports axe ghi, grain, and 
leather. Formerly there was a considerable local soap industry, 
but this has now greatly decreased. The town contains 6 
schools, 5 for boys and one for girls, attended by 644 male 
and rop female pupils. These include an English middle 
school with 19 pupils, and a mission orphanage with an indus- 
trial class attached to it. There is also a dispensary. 

Patri {Paidi ), — Town in the Viramgam ialuka of Ahmad- 
abad District, Bombay, situated in 23° 11' N. and 71° 53' E., 
on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 58 miles 
west of Ahmadabad city, on a bare plain at the border of the 
Rann of Cutch. The town is surrounded by a wall and con- 
tains a strong castle. Population (1901), S,S44- The chief 
trade is in cotton, grain, and molasses. The town has a dis- 
pensary and two vernacular schools, one of which is for girls, 
attended by 242 and raS pupils respectively. 

Firam {Perim ). — Island in Ahmadabad District, Bombay, 
situated in 2x° 36' N. and 72“ 21' E., in the Gulf of Cambay, 
4^ miles south of Gogha, and 2^ from the nearest part of the 
KathiawSr shore. Piram is a reef of rock covered in part by 
brown sand, its dimensions at high water being one mile by 
about half a mile. It is included in the estate of the Gogha 
Kasbatis, to whom it was assigned by one of the Delhi emperors. 
Except on the south, it is surrounded by rocky reefs rising to 
the surface from a depth of from 60 to 70 feet. Past the island 
the tide runs with extreme force. To avoid the chopping sea 
and sunken reefs, boats crossing from Gogha to Piram stand 
out as if making for Dehej Bara at the mouth of the Narbada. 
In the east of the island millet is grown and the low sand-hills 
are covered by asclepias. Beyond these are some nim trees 
(J^elia Azadiracfita) and a fringe of mangrove bushes. The 
island is uninhabited in the rains, but contains a few families 
of husbandmen and fishermen during the fair season. On the 
ruins of an old bastion there is a dioptric light of the fourth 
order, visible for 1 7 miles. 

Piram is the Baiones Island of the Periplus. Till the four- 
teenth century it would seem to have remained in the hands 
of Bariya KolTs. Then under their leader Mokharjl, the Gohel 
Rajputs, who about a century and a half earlier had retired 
from Marwar to Gujarat, passed south from Ranpur near 
Dhandhuka and took Gogha and Piram. Strengthening him- 
self in his island fortress, Mokharjl became a great pirate chief ; 
but his power was short-lived. About the year 1300 complaints 
of his pirades were laid before Muhammad bin Tughlak, who 
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was then in Gujarat quelling a revolt. Advancing in person 
he attacked Piram, slew Mokharjl, and took his fort The 
island was then deserted, and an attempt to colonize and fortify 
it failed. The Hindu seamen of the Gulf of Cambay still 
cherish Mokharjfs memory, seldom passing Piram without 
making him an offering. Of his stronghold there ri»n'a;n5 
skirting the shore, a ruined wall, with, below high-tide level, 
a gateway ornamented by two rock-cut elephants lo feet long 
and 8 or 9 feet high. No further attempt would seem to have 
been made to fortify Piram till, on the decay of Mughal power, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, the ambitious 
Surat merchant MuUa Muhammad All built a fort on the island 
and tried to establish himself as an independent chief. Afraid 
of the climate his people forsook him, and the Mulla, giving 
up Piram, built a fort at Athva on the Tapti, a few miles below 
Surat. The lines of the Mulla's fortress, from whose ruins the 
lighthouse tower was built, may be seen near the centre of 
the island stretching across its entire breadth. Besides traces 
of fortifications there are remains of temples, one of them with 
a rudely cut sitting figure of Buddha. The local story that 
Mokharjl built a mole from the mainland to Piram has, per- 
haps, no better foundation than the half-sunk wall and gat^ 
way and the reefs that, at low water, stand out like a giant’s 
causeway. 

Its large store of fossils gives a special interest to Piram. 
Besides masses of petrified wood, large quantities of animal 
remains were found in 1836. Almost all were embedded in 
the rock in the south-east comer of the island, where the sea 
washes bare the lower conglomerate. The remains are the 
same as those of Upper Sind and of the Siwalik Hills. Besides 
two titanic ruminants, apparently with no living types, named 
the Bramatherium and the Sivatherium, there are species of 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, antelope, several 
forms of crocodile, fresh-water tortoises, and fishes of gigantic 
size. 

Ranpur. — Town in the Dhandhuka taluka of Ahmadabad 
District, Bombay, situated in 22° 21' N. and 71° AZ' E-. 
the north bank of the Bhadar river, at its confluence with the 
Goma. Population (1901), 6,423. On the raised strip of 
land between the two rivers is an old fort, partly in ruins. 
Ranpur was founded about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century by Ranaji Gohil, a Rajput chieftain, the ancestor 
of the Bhaunagar family. Here his father SekajI had settled, 
and named the place Sejakpur; but the son, having 
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strengthened SejSkpur with a fort, called it Kanpur. Some 
time in the hfleenth century the ruling chief embraced the 
Muhammadan religion and founded the family of the present 
Kanpur Molesalams. About 1640 Azam Khan built the fort 
of Shahapur, whose ruins still ornament the town. In the 
eighteenth century Kanpur passed to the Gaikwar, and from 
him to- the British in 1802. Kanpur is a station on the 
Bhavnagar-Gondal Kailway. The municipality, established 
in 1889, had an average income of about Ks. 6,000 during 
the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the income amounted 
to Ks. 6,800. The town contains a dispensary and three 
schools, of which one is an English middle school with 
33 pupils, and two are vernacular, one for boys and one for 
girls, attended respectively by 317 and 125 pupils. 

Sanand Town. — ^Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Ahmadabad District, Bombay, situated in 23° N. and 
72® 23' E., on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail- 
^vay, 18 miles from Ahmadabad city. Population (rgor), 6,783. 
It was formerly one of the capitals of the house of Koth. The 
municipality, established in 1885, had an average income 
of about Ks. 8,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 
1903-4 the income amounted to Ks. 8,500. The town con- 
tains three schools, two for boys and one for girls, attended 
respectively by 310 and 128 pupils, and including an English 
middle school with 25 pupils. 

ViramgSm Town. — Head-quarters of the ialuka of the 
same name in Ahmadabad District, Bombay, situated in 
23® 7' N. and 72® 3' E., on the Wadhwan branch of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Kailway, and also the 
junction for the Gaikwar-Mehsana and the Kharaghoda sections 
of the Kajputana-Malwa Kailway. Population (1901), 18,952. 
The town possesses two cotton-mills, and is the centre of the 
cotton and oilseed trade of the District. Viramgam has a 
municipality, established in 1857, with a revenue averaging 
about Ks. 35,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 
1903-4 the income amounted to Rs. 37,500. It is supplied 
with water chiefly from three reservoirs, of which the Mansar 
lake, built about 1090 by Minal Dev!, the mother of Sidh 
Raja, king of AnhilvSda (1094-1143), is the chief attraction 
of the place. It is bordered by numerous small shrines of 
architectural merit. Close by are two old temples devoted to 
Krishna and Mahadeo. The town contains a Sub-Judge's 
court, two dispensaries, a high school with 49 pupils, and 
a middle school with 126 pupils. 
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Kaira District District in the Northern Division 

of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 22® 14' and 23'* 71 ' k 
and 72“ 30' and 73“ 23' E., with an area of 1,595 square mila 
It is bounded on the north by Ahmadabad District, Malii 
Kantha, and the small State of Balasinor in the EesraKanthi 
Agency ; on the west by Ahmadabad District and the State 
of Cambay j on the south and east by the river Mahl and the 
Gailcwaris territory (Baroda). The breadth of the District 
varies from 25 to 40 miles. 

Excepting a small comer of hilly ground near its northern 
boundary, and in the south-east and south, where the land 
along the Mahi is furrowed into deep ravines, Kaira fotais 
one unbroken plain sloping gently towards the south-vest. 
The north and north-east portions are dotted with patches 
of rich rice land, broken by untilled tracts of low brushvcod. 
The centre of the District, called the iharotar, or 'goodly' 
land, is very fertile and highly cultivated ; the luxuriant fields 
are surrounded by high-growing hedges, and the whole countty 
is dotted with clusters of large shapely trees. Westward, 
this belt of rich vegetation passes into a bare though well- 
cultivated tract of rice land, growmg more barren and open 
to the south till it reaches the maritime belt, whitened by 
a salt-like crus^ on the Gulf of Cambay. 

The Mahi, the largest river of Kaira, and the third in 
importance of the Gujarat rivers, flows for nearly 100 miles 
along the east, south-east, and south boundary of the District. 
This 100 miles may be divided into three sections: first 
a stretch of 40 miles over a rough and rocky bed, then 
10 miles of a still stream with a sandy bed, and lastly 45 
of a tidal river. The fords in the District are at Kavi, Dehvan, 
Gajna, Khanpur, and Ometa. At Verakhandi, the limitof the 
flow of the tid^ the bed is in the dry season 500 yards wide, 
the stream 120 yards, and the average depth feet. A small 
* bore ’ rises in the estuary at springs and dashes itself on the 
Dehvan. The SabarmatT, the fourth largest river in Gujarat, 
flows for 14 miles along the western boundary, and is much 
used for irrigation. The Shedhi, the chief drainage line of 
the plain between the Mahi and the Sabarmatl, being charged 
with soda, is not adapted for irrigation. The KhSrj, one of 
five smaller streams, waters a -large area by means of canals 
and sluices, but fails at the end of the rice season, that is to 
say about November. 

. The District has not yet been geologically surveyed in nny 
detail. The Kaira plain is, .with the exception of the few 
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sandy hills and rocks in Kapadvanj and Thasra, a deep bed 
of alluvium, most of it the debris of the gneiss and meta- 
morphic limestones of the Atuvalli Hills. In the raised tract 
along the banks of the Mahl, \vater is found only at a depth 
of from 8o to no feet. Away from the river, wells have their 
springs from 40 to 60 feet deep, rising through strata of earth 
mixed with limestone nodules, alternating with sand overlying 
layers of limestone. From this limestone, when tapped, water 
rises to within 25 feet of the surface. The age of these 
strata is not known. They may be Tertiary or Cretaceous. 
Formerly, in parts of the District, water was to be found 
at a higher level. Many old wells are said to have been made 
useless by the earthquake of 1819, which lowered all the 
springs from 5 to 10 cubits. In some cases deeper sinking 
has overcome the evil ; in others, a fine stratum of quicksand 
makes farther cutting dangerous. The hot springs of Lasundra, 

10 miles south-east of Kapadvanj, rise to the surface in ten 
or twelve cisterns, the hottest reaching a temperature of 115®. 

Like those at Tuva in Godhra, 20 miles to the south-east, and 
at Anaval, 150 miles south, the Lasundra springs are slightly 
sulphurous, and thought to be useful in skin diseases. 

The District has no forests or forest lands, the trees either Botany, 
standing singly or in small groves. In the north the mahua 
{Rassia la/ifolia), and in the south the mango and the Umbdo or 
nlm (Jifetia Azadirachta), are the commonest kinds, while the 
custard-apple, sHaphal {Anona squamosd), is abundant all over 
the District. The rayan {Ifimusops hexandra), the kanaji^ Ulmus 
iniegrifolia), the karanj or kaniji {Pongamia glabra), and the 
aduso {AUanthus excelsa) also occur freely distributed. Man- 
goes are sent in considerable quantities to'Earoda, Ahmadabad, 
and Kathiawar. During the hot season the fleshy corolla of 
the mahua flower is eaten by the poorer classes and by cattle, 
and from it is distilled a favourite liquor. Mixed with whey, 
the berries of the rlyan form, during the hot season, the 
staple food of a large section of the Koli population. 

Tigers and leopards, which haunted the bed of the Mahl Fauna, 
till a few years ago, are now rarely heard of, owing to the 
spread of tillage and their pursuit by European sportsmen. 
Hyenas, jackals, foxes, wild hog, antelope, gazelle, and hares 
are common. Of game-birds, snipe, quail, and many species 
of duck abound ; while geese, bustard, partridge, and floriran 
may occasionally be shot. Poisonous snakes are common, 

Mahseer and other fresh-water fish are caught in the w.iters 
of the larger rivers. 
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To Europeans the climate is trying. From November to 
March the air is pleasant and bracing. By the people of the 
District the charotar or central portion is considered healthy 
The rainfall varies but slightly in different parts of the DistiiA 
The annual fall is 38 inches in the Nadiad, Borsad,andAnand 
tdlukas, while it averages about 34 inches over the nhole 
District The average temperature is 82®, the 
being 116° and the minimum 43°, 

Kaira District is made up partly of lands acquired from 
the Peshwa in 1802 by the Treaty of Bassein, partly of 
territory transferred by the Gaikwar of Batoda in 1803 and 
1817. Rajputs reigned in Kaira from 746 to 129a, and, 
excepting perhaps Thasta and Kapadvanj, the District formed 
part of the directly managed portions of Anhilvada. At the 
end of the fourteenth century Kaira passed to the Muham- 
madan kings of Ahmadabad, and in 1573 was transferred to 
the Mughals. In 1720 the Marathas appeared, and from that 
time to the fall of AhmadSbad in 1752 the District iras the 
scene of perpetual struggles between the Alarathas and the 
Muhammadan viceroys. The Marathas were victorious, and 
in 1753 the District was shared between the Peshwa and the 
GaikwSr. Part of Kaira came into British possession in t8o3, 
and the rest in 1817, Under the terms of the Treaty of 
Bassein (December 31, 1802), the Napad group of villages 
was handed over by the Peshwa. In 1803 the Gaikwar ceded 
HadiSd, Matar, and Mahudha, as well as the fort and town 
of Kaira, for the maintenance of troops supplied by the British 
Government. Again, by treaty dated November 6, 1817, the 
Gaikwar ceded Mehmadabad, Alina, Thasra, Antroli, and 
half of the town and district of Petlad to provide for the 
payment of additional troops. At the same time, Kapadvanj 
and Bhalaj were received in exchange for the district of 
Bijapur in Northern GujarSt. 

The territories acquired in 1803, together with Dholka, 
Dhandhuka, Ranpur, and Gogha, which now form part of 
AhmadSbad District, remained in charge of the Resident 
at Baroda from the date of their cession till May, 1805. 
During this time a European Assistant and native officers 
administered, according to local usage, the police and justice 
of the country. In 1805 a Collector was appointed, irith 
jurisdiction over the ceded tracts, both those to the north 
of the Mahl and those to the west of the Gulf of Cambay. 
In the same year the town of Kaira was selected as a large 
military station. The increase in the British possessions 
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consequent on the treaty of November, 1817, necessitated 
fresh administrative arrangements. The territory north of the 
Afahi was, from January i, z8z8, divided into the two Districts 
of Kaira and Ahmadabad. In Z830 Kapadvanj was included 
in Ahmadabad, and Kaira became a sub-colleclorate under 
the Collector of Ahmadabad. In 1833 Ahmadabad and Kaira 
were again separated. Since then, more than once, villages 
have been transferred from one District to the other, and the 
original irregular groups and collections of villages have been 
gradually consolidated into seven tSlukas, 

. Throughout the District are Hindu and Musalman buildings Archaeo' 
of interest. The rauza of Mubarak Saiyid (died A. h. 966) 
at Sojale is one of the finest of the latter. Kapadvanj contains 
some buildings of great antiquity : a beautiful arch described 
by Forbes in his Ras Mala, a kund or basin of consecrated 
water, a mosque, and a well ; and an underground temple of 
MahUdeo which has recently been explored for the first time. 

It is also remarkable for a fine Jain temple recently built. 

In 1846 the population of Kaira District was returned at The 
566, SZ3. By Z872 it had risen to 782,938. In z88z theP®®P^®- 
population was 805,005 j in z8gz, 87r,7g4; and in zgor, 
716,332. The decrease of 18 per cent, during the last decade 
was due to the famine and cholera of 1899-Z900. The 
District is divided into 7 talukas, with area and population 
(1901) as given in the following table: — 
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I 

81 
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Anand • • 
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3 

85 
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587 

— 16 

28,336 

Borsad . 

204 

X 

93 

237.889 

673 

— 25 

12,632 

District total 

*.593 

XI 

598 

726,332 

449 

- 18 

70,703 


The number of towns in the District in zpor was rz, and 
of villages 598. The chief towns are NAX>iAt>, Kapadvanj, 
Kaira (the head-quarters), Anand, and Mehmadabad. 
Owing to the large fertile areas which the District comprises, 
it is the most thickly populated in the Presidency. The most 
populous talukas are Nadiad, Borsad, and Anand.. Guj'aratT 
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is the vernacular. Classified according to religion, Hindus 
in 1901 numbered 614,146, or 85 per cent of the total- 
Muhammadans, 68,187, or 9 per cent; Christians, a5,sio’; 
Jains, 8,469 ; and ParsTs, 209. ' 

Cnstesnnd The following castes are of importance: Brahmans, 38,000- 
UoM*"'" 22,000; Rajputs, 21,000; Chamars, 13,000; Kunbh 

(agriculturists)* 127,000 ; Kolls (agriculturists), 252,000 ; Dhets 
or Mahars, 21,000. The Muhammadans include 16,000 
Pathans and 10,000 Bohras. 

The Letva and Kadva Kunbis are the best farmen in the 
District, and a sober, peaceable, and industrious race. The 
KunbTs of tcertain villages are held in honour as descended 
from the leading men among the original settlers in Gujaiit 
The Rajputs, with the exception of a few who, nith the title 
of Thakur, still retain landed estates, have sunk into the mass 
of ordinar)’ peasant proprietors. The KoUs number 252,000, 
or 35 per cent of the total population. Idle and turbulent 
under native rule, they are now quiet, hard-tvorking, and 
prosperous. Among Hindu low castes, the Dhers are dis 
- tinguished for industry and good behaviour. They formerly 
lived in comfort by weaving coarse cotton cloth, but the com- 
petition of the Bombay and local mills is now shutting them 
out of the market Of the Musalman population, about one- 
third, under the name of Saiyids, Shaikhs, Pathans, and Mu- 
ghnls, represent the foreign conquerors of Gujardt. The 
remainder, called Momnas, Bohras, Tais, and Ghanchis, are 
the descendants of Hindus converted to Islam under the 
Ahmadabad kings. Musalmans of the first class, employed 
chiefly as cultivators or in Government service as police or 
messengers, are for the most part poor. Musalmans of the 
second class are artisans, chiefly weavers and oil-pressers, and 
are hard-working and well-to-do. Most of the population are 
dependent on agriculture, which supports 67 per cent, of the 
total. General labour supports 4 per cent, and the remainder 
are distributed between commerce and trade, personal service 
&C. Over 15,000 are engaged in cotton-weaving. 

Christian Census of 1901 the native Christian population of 

missions, the District was returned at 25,131, showing an increase of no 
less than tenfold since 1891. This may to some extent be the 
result of conversions to Christianity during the famirie; but it 
is noteworthy that the Salvation Army has been active in 
Kaira for some years, and that a large number of the Christians 
are Salvationists, mainly converted from the lowest classes. 
Besides the Salvation Army, the following missions are at 
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■work in the District : the Irish Presbyterian, with stations at 
Borsad and Anand, which maintains 2 Anglo-vemacular and 
46 vernacular schools, 4 orphanages, and a hospital at Anand, 
and has settled 14 colonies of converts on waste land procured 
from Government ; the Methodist Bpiscopal at NadiSd, which 
maintains 165 schools, an industrial school, an orphanage, and 
a dispensary, and which undertook extensive relief operations 
in the famine of 1900 ; the Christian Alliance in the Matar 
ialuka, which maintains 9 schools and an orphanage and 
industrial school at Kaira ; and the Roman Catholic at Anand, 
which maintains 19 schools, an industrial school, and an 
orphanage and dispensary. The Salvation Army maintains 
112 schools and a well-equipped hospital at Anand, which is 
very popular among all classes. Khasivadi, ‘the beautiful 
garden,’ in Borsad town was the first to show a leaning towards 
Christianity, two families having been converted there in 1847. 

There is an Rnglish church at Kaira knoim as St. George’s 
Church, established about 1825. 

The soil belongs to four classes : light, medium, black, and General 
allu-vial, with subordinate varieties. The light soil is the most t^^con- 
common, varying in quality from the loose-grained yellow sand dltions. 
of the fields near the Sabarmatl and the MahT, to a rich lighter 
mould common in the central iSlukas, and found to perfection 
in the south-west comer of Matar. The medium soil is fairly 
well distributed over the whole District. The black soil of 
Kaira is poor and generally contains either soda or limestone. 

Allu'vial soil or bhaiTia is found near the Vatrak river and is a 
rich garden mould. 

The greater part of the land of the District is ryottvari CUefagri- 
(tfOTS square miles, or 88 per cent, of the total area), about 
7 per cent, being held on udhad or quit-rent tenure. The main and princi- 
smtistics of cultivation in 1903—4 are shewn in the following crops, 
table, in square miles ; — 
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* Tha area for which statisUcs are not available is tap square miles. 
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The chief crops, with the area under 
(1903-4), are: (313), kodra (162), 

and wheat (18). 

Cotton is grown in small patches (ro square miles! Th 
finest tobacco in Western India is grown in Kalra. oauuvil! 
24 square miles, mostly in the Nadiad, Borsad, and Amnd 
ialukas j but the cultivators, though skilful in rearing the plant 
know nothing of its preparation for the European market 
Two varieties of tobacco are grown, the iakbdi ot local plant 
and the khandeshi or plant introduced from Khandesh, An 
irrigated field yields twice as large a crop as a dry one. About 
the beginning of July, as soon as the first rain has fallen, the 
seed is sown in a well-prepared plot of ground, and after alwirt 
a month and a half the seedlings are ready for 
The field is scored in squares by a heavy, long-toothed nksi 
and at each point of intersection a seedling is set The plant 
takes about five and a half months to ripen. As soon as it 
is ready, it is carefully examined, and divided into two fiawK 
kdlio KcAjardo j the MUo is cut down, stalk and all, and laid 
out to dry; the jardo is left a little longer, and then the leaves 
are stripped off the stem. A moth caterpillar is the clnef 
enemy of the plant. Tobacco-growing is a costly process, and 
can be undertaken only by substantial cultivatore. It has been 
calculated that the cost of growing an acre of plant is Rs. ajo, 
and the profit Rs. no. Cotton is grown only from the local 
plant, and occupies every seventh furrow in fields sown with 
ordinary grain crops. 

Several attempts have been made to improve the Kain 
cotton, but without success. Indigo was once one of the chief 
exports from Gujarat, but by 1827 it had almost ceased to he 
produced. A later attempt to encourage the growth in Kaiia 
was attended with failure. A Government silk garden was 
started in 1837, but was closed in 1847. The NadiSd Agri- 
cultural Association's small experimental farm has been re- 
moved to Kamta, and has practically been handed over to the 
department of Agriculture, which has enlarged its scope and is 
providing new buildings. Numerous esqseriments in the culti- 
vation of tobacco and other staple crops of the District have 
been made. It has been ascertained in the course of these 
experiments that a better yield of tobacco is obtained by grow- 
ing it continuously instead of in rotation, that deep tillage 
increases the out-turn, and that Sumatra tobacco cannot be 
grown. The desi or local tobacco stands first in quality and 
quantity, and the Belgaum varieties second. During the ten 
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years ending 1903—4, a total of iq-S lakhs was advanced to 
cultivators under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 

Loans Acts, of which 7-7 lakhs was lent in 1899-1900, and 
8-8 lakhs in 1900-1. 

Cattle are imported from Kathiawar and Kankrej in Northern Cattle and 
Gujarat. Some of the largest used to be bred in the District 
at Bhalaj, and many villages of the Nadiad taluka are famous 
for their bullocks. Ponies are bred in the District, but they 
are not suitable for cavalry remounts. Two Government pony 
stallions are maintained by the Civil Veterinary department. 

Of the total cultivated area of 1,131 square miles, 37 square Irrigation, 
miles, or 3 per cent, were irrigated in 1903-4. The chief 
sources of irrigation are ii minor works, 10,886 wells, and 
1,391 tanks. The wells most commonly in use are deep, 
shallow wells being found only in the Matar taluka. The 
water is drawn up by bullocks in four leathern bags working 
simultaneously. The ponds are used for irrigating rice lands. 

After the close of the cold season few of them hold any large 
supply of water. The Khari sluice system irrigated nearly 
8,800 acres in 1903-4. In 1902 large reservoirs were constructed 
at Goblaj, Tranja, Nagrama, and Vangroli by famine labour. 

Iron ore was at one time worked in the neighbourhood of Minerals. 
Kapadvanj. In the bed of the Majam river, about 15 miles 
from Kapadvanj, are found varieties of agate and moss-stone. 

The bed of the Mahl contains masses and boulders of trap; while 
on its upper course, on the Balasinor frontier, rock is plentiful, 
including trap, with occasional limestone, quartz, and granite. 

The opening of steam factories at Ahmadabad and at Nadiad Arts and 
has greatly reduced the demand for hand-spun cotton, once a 
staple. The water of the District is thought to be especially 
good for dyeing purposes. Soap and glass are manufactured at 
Kapadvanj. A steam spinning mill, established at Nadiad in 
1876 at a cost of about 5 lakhs, has 14,568 spindles, which 
turn out over a million pounds of yarn, and employ 584 
persons. Considerable quantities of coarse cloth for home 
consumption are woven in hand-looms by the lower castes of 
Hindus. In the larger towns calico printing is carried on by 
classes known as Bhavsars and Chhipas. 

The chief exports are cotton prints, grain, tobacco, butter, Comnxcrce. 
oil, and mahua flowers; the chief imports are piece-goods, 
grocery, molasses, and dye-stufls. Kaira is particularly noted 
for its gltt or clarifled butter, the export of which is valued at 
8 lakhs. The ghi when made is forced into large leathern 
bottles holding from 60 to zoo lb. 


T 2 
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Communi- In 1884 there was only one made road in the Di^tri » 
There are now 166 miles of metalled and 19 of unmetalS 

and roads, roads. Of the former, 33 miles of Provincial roads and ux 
miles of local board roads are maintained by the Public Wotb 
department. All the watercourses are bridged pyr^ - pt the 
large rivers, and avenues of trees are maintained along 45 
miles. New roads were constructed by famme labour in 1900 
from Mehmadabad to Dakor and from Borsad to Agas railvar 
station. The whole of the District is connected with Ahmad- 
abad city by metalled roads. The main line of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway passes through the District 
from north to south for 38 miles, and a branch line from Anand 
runs through the Ranch Mahals to Godhia, where it rnnnopt; 
with the Godhra-Ratlam Railway, traversing the District for 34 
miles. In 1890 another branch line was opened from Anand 
to Petlad in Baroda territory, and thence in 1901 to Cambay 
town, thus bringing Kaira into close connexion with the sea. 
This line traverses the District for 6 miles. Femes ply across 
the Mahl. 

Famine. A severe famine took place in 1 791-2, when rain fell only 
once j in 1813-4 there were only two showers of rain through- 
out the year; in 1825 the later rains failed, and remissions of 
land revenue to the amount of over lakhs were granted. 
On the other hand, the period 1814-22 was marked byheasy 
floods and rainfall that caused much damage to the country. 
In 1834 locusts ate up the crops, and remissions amounting 
to nearly 2 lakhs were sanctioned. In 1837, 1868, and 1871 
disastrous storms swept over the District. During the forty 
years 1836-76, though the rainfall had at times been scanty and 
the crops failed, no season of famine or even of general scarcity 
occurred in Kaira. Owing to the scanty rainfall in 1877 (i9-t3 
inches), there was a partial failure of crops, and the poorer 
people, especially in the Kapadvanj and Thasra ialukas in the 
north-east, suffered some distress, which, however, did not leave 
behind serious results. In 1899 the monsoon failed and the 
District was visited by severe famine. In April of the follow- 
ing year nearly 85,000 persons, exclusive of 8,000 dependants, 
were on relief works, and 15,000 more received gratuitous relief. 
The number increased to 143,000 by July of the same year, 
excluding 13,000 dependants and 38,000 on gratuitous relief. 
The latter reached a maximum of 113,000 in August. It is 
calculated that there was, during the three years 1900-2, an 
increase of 112,464 deaths over the yearly average. The loss 
of cattle in the year 1899—1900 amounted to 233,000. The cost 
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of relief measures in the District, including the Fanch Alahals, 

^vas over 88 lakhs. Remissions of land revenue to the amount 
of 35 lakhs were granted in these two Districts. The loans 
granted to agriculturists in Kaira alone amounted to 19 lakhs. 

The District is divided into two subdivisions, in charge of an District 
Assistant Collector and a Deputy-Collector respectively, and is 
composed of the seven talukas of Anand, Borsad, Kapadvanj, staff. 
Matar, Mehmadabad, Nadiad, and Thasra. The Collector 
is ex-officio Political Agent for Cambay State and Additional 
Political Agent for Rewa Klntha. 

For judicial purposes the District is included in the jurisdic- Civil and 
tion of the Judge of Ahmadabad. There are 5 Subordinate 
Judges for civil work, and 23 officers, including a bench 
magistrates, to administer criminal justice. The common 
offences are murder in Borsad and Anand, and housebreaking, 
burglary, cattle-stealing, and thefts elsewhere. 

In 1803, when Kaira was ceded to the British, the District Land 
afforded examples of various forms of land revenue administra- 
tion. In the centre were three kinds of villages: rasH ortration.* 
peaceable, me/iwas or refractory, and an intermediate class of 
villages. The refractory villages were occupied by 
the turbulent descendants of the RSjput and Koll warriors. 

Here Koli thakurs or chiefs administered despotically their little 
clusters of huts. Revenue was demanded but seldom paid. 

The peaceable villages were mostly grants from Government to 
those who had done some public service. The most important 
kluhammadan grants were called maliki, and were held rent- 
free. Internal administration was the concern of the village 
community. There were four forms of village government, the 
commonest being that by which the village headman engaged 
annually for the payment of a certain sum to Government. 

The profits of a good year, under this the most simple and 
general system, went to the headman ; on the other hand, the 
headman had to bear any loss from failure of crop or short 
tillage. Above the headman or patel were the revenue-farmers 
{kaviavisdars), who fixed the village contributions ; and below the 
headmen were the cultivators and coparceners of the village. 

A class quite apart, called manofidars, or money-lenders, arose 
as sureties for the payment of the revenue. This short state- 
ment furnishes an outline of the Maratha revenue system. It 
had the merit of simplicity and was calculated to ensfire the 
recovery of revenue. At the same time it is clear that it was 
productive of abuses and suffering to the cultivating classes. 

When the District was taken over by the British in 1803, the 
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system was continued with but small modification until 1862 
In that year the revenue survey system, which deals directly 
with individual cultivators, was introduced. The result of the 
survey assessment was to increase the land revenue dpT n p uj 
ixf to 13J lakhs, or by II per cent. In 1894 a resettlement 
was undertaken and completed in 1896, which further mlianr^j 
the total revenue by 17 per cent. The average rates of assess- 
ment are ; * dry ’ land, B.s. 3-7 (maximum Rs. 6-12, minimum 
Rs. 1-8); rice land, Rs. 5-11 (maximum Rs. 6-12, mmimin n 
Rs. 1-8) ; garden land, Rs. 9-9 (maximum scale Rs. 7, mini- 
mum Rs. s). 

Collections of land revenue and total revenue hare been as 
follows in recent years, in thousands of rupees : — 



iSSo-i. 

1890-1. 

I90I-X 

1903-4. 

Lond levenne . . 
Total revenue . . 

I 9 , 6 () 

19.5? 

20|06 

10,34 

10,69 

18,31 

>0.73 


Of the Government villages, 88 are held on the namdiri 
tenure. The peculiarity of this tenure is that it involves joint 
responsibility for the payment of the Government revenue. In 
narvadari villages the patiddrs or sharers belong to the Kunb! 
caste, and on account of being narvaddrs hold a high position 
among their fellows, being the descendants of the old proprie- 
tary cultivators. This tenure has been preserved by Act V of 
1862 of the Bombay Government, but the land tax is levied 
at survey rates on the whole arable land. The villages on the 
banks of the river Mahl held on the mekuidsi tenure pay their 
revenue in a lump sum. A clan of Musalman yeomen, knovm 
as the MSliks, have for nearly 400 years held 27 villages on 
a special tenure. 

The District contains 10 municipalities; namely, Kaiba, 
Kapadvanj, Mehmadabad, Nadiad, Dakor, Borsab, Anahd, 
Umreth, Od, and Mahudha. The District board was estab- 
lished in 1863, and there are 7 tdluka boards. The total 
expenditure of all these boards in 1903-4 was 2J lakhs, of which 
half a lakh was spent on roads and buildings. The chief source 
of income is the land cess. 

The District Superintendent of police. has the assistance of 
2 inspectors and ro chief constables. There are 12 police 
stations. The force in 1904 numbered 555 men, working under 
133 head constables. Six mounted police under one daffadar 
were also maintained. There are 8 subsidiary jails in the 
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District, with accommodation for 187 prisoners. The daily 
average prison population in T904 was 36, of whom 2 were 
females. 

Kaiia stands fourth among the Districts of the Presi- Education, 
dency in the literacy of its population, of whom 9-9 per cent. 

(17-9 males and 0*9 females) were able to read and write in 


rgoi. In r8s5-6 there were only 7 schools, attended by 1,036 
pupils j by 1876-7 the number of schools had risen to 189 and 
the number of pupils to 14,720. In i88r there were 205 
schools tvith 16,107 pupils, who increased to 27,261 by 1891, 
and numbered 27,911 in 1901. In 1903-4 the District con- 
tained 365 schools, of which 84 were private, attended by 
I 7 i 474 pupils, including 2,581 girls. Besides one high school, 
there were 14 middle and 266 primary schools. Of the a8i 
public institutions, one is managed by the Educational depart- 
ment, and 246 by local or municipal boards, while 30 are aided 
and 4 unaided. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1,85,000, of which Rs. 23,000 was derived from fees. 

Of the total, 79 per cent, was devoted to primary schools. 

In 1904 the District had one hospital and 8 dispensaries, with Hospitals 
accommodation for 94 in-patients. The number of patients '>»■ 
treated in 1904 was 110,069, including 1,122 in-patients; and 
31^75 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 21,000, of which Rs. 15,000 was met from Local and 
municipal funds. The Irish Presbyterian and Salvation Army 
Missions have each opened a dispensary at Anand, to which 
hospitals are shortly to be added. 


ifie number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 vacci 
was 17,000, representing a proportion of 24 per 1,000, which is «■»>■ 
slightly below the average for the Presidency, 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer, vol. iii, Kaira and 
Panch Mahals (1879).] 

Kapadvatu Taluka,— Northern tdluha of Kaira District 
Bomby, lying between 22“ 52' and 23“ 7' N. and 72“ 50' and 
73 19 E., with an area of 279 square miles. The tdluha is in 
shape an oblong, 15 miles long and 30 miles broad, and contains 
one town, Kapadvanj (population, 15,405), the head-quarters, 
and 87 villages. The population in 1901 was 75,258, compared 
with 101,527 m 1891. The density is only 270 persons per 
square mile, the District average being 449. The land revenue 
and cesses m 1903-4 amounted to r-B laJths, Towards the 

a "Cli and well-cultivated plain 

but these streams are of htUe use for irrigation, being highly 
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charged with soda. The water-supply generally is scanty 
Bdjra, rice, jmar, and maize are the staple crops. 

Mehmadabad Taluka.— North-western tiluka of Kaira 
District, Bombay, lying between 22® 44' and 22“ 55' n. and 
72® 36' and 72° 57' E., with an area of 171 square miles. It 
contains two towns, Mehmadabad (population, 8,166), the 
head-quarters, and Kaira (10,392), the District head quarters; 
and 66 villages. The population in 1901 was 751926, compared 
ivith 92,367 in 1891. The density, 444 persons per square 
mile, is almost equal to the District average. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 2-4 lakhs. The 
idluka consists of a rich level plain, mostly open and thinly 
wooded. The land is poor, light, and sandy, but a portion is 
suited for rice cultivation. The Meshvo and VStrak ate shallow 
streams running south-west. 

Tbasra. — North-eastern taluka of Kaira District, Bombay, 
lying between 22° 38' and 22° 58' N. and 73® 3' and 73’ 23' E., 
with an area of 257 square miles. It contains one town, Dam 
(population, 9,498), and 96 villages. The population in ipor \ 
73)9^<3, compared with 75,622 in 1891. The density, 288 
persons per square mile, is much below the District average. 
The head-quarters are at Th 5 sra. The land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to more than a-t lakhs. To the 
north and north-west the upland is bare of trees and poorly 
tilled. Towards the south the plain, broken only by the deep- 
cut channel of the Shedhi, is rich and well-wooded. The water- 
supply is scanty. 

Matar, — Western taluka of Kaira District, Bombay, lying 
between 22° 26' and 22® 50' N. and 72° 30' and 7*' 47 ^ E., 
with an area of 216 square miles. Besides the main portion, 
some isolated villages lie separated from the rest by belts of 
Baroda and Cambay territory. The taluka contains one town, 
Matar (population, 4,001), the head-quarters ; and 8r villages. 
The population in 1901 was 61,522, compared with 79,285 in 
1891. The density, 285 persons per square mile, is much 
below the District average. The land revenue and cesses in 
1903-4 amounted to more than 3 lakhs. The country lacks 
natural drainage, so that the climate is malarious during the 
rains. Rice lands are found in many parts. 

Nadiad Taluka. — Central taluka of Kaira District, Bom- 
bay, lying between 22® 35' and 22° 53' N. and 72° 46' and 73* 

5 E., with an area of 224 square miles. It contains two 
towns, Nadiad (population, 31,435), the head-quarters, and 
Mahudha (8,544); and 91 villages, including Chaklasi 
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(7,340). The population in 1901 was 148,452, compared 
with 171,084 in 1891. The density, 663 persons per square 
mil^ is much above the District average. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to more than 4-3 lakhs. Well- 
grotvn groves of fruit and timber trees, highly tilled fields girt 
with hedges, and large substantially bnilt villages, prove the 
taluka to be one of the richest parts of Gujarat. 

Anand Taluka. — Central ialttka of Kaira District, Bombay, 
lying between 22® 26' and 22® 44' N. and 72® 52' and 73® 13' 
E., with an area of 244 square miles. It contains three towns, 
Umreth (population, 15,549), Od (6,072), and Anand (10,010), 
the head-quarters; and 85 villages, including Karamsad (5,105), 
Napad (5,053), and Sarsa (5,113). The population in 1901 
was 143,305, compared with 169,766 in 1891. The density is 
587 persons per square mile. The land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to more than 4-8 lakhs. Except towards 
the east, where the land is bare of trees, uneven, and seamed 
ivith deep ravines, the whole is a flat rich plain of light soil, 
well tilled and richly wooded. The water-supply is scanty. 

Borsad Taluka. — Southern taluka of Kaira District, Bom- 
bay, lying between 22° 14' and 22° 33' N. and 72® 39' and 73° 
5' E., with an area of 204 square miles. It contains one town, 
Borsad (population, 13,001), the head-quarters; and 92 villages. 
The population in 1901 was 137,889, compared tvith 162,143 
in 1891. It is the most thickly populated iSltika in the District, 
with a density of 673 persons per square mile. The land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 4-2 lakhs. 
Owing to its intersection by Baroda and Cambay territory, the 
taluka is very broken and irregular in shape. The Mahl is the 
only river. It flows along the southern boundary, and is 
throughout the whole distance tidal ; but the shallowness of its 
channel, its shifting sand-banks, and the force of its tidal wave, 
make it useless for boats. Except in the south, along the banks 
of the Mahl, the whole is a highly cultivated plain sloping 
gently westwards, intersected by rich hedgerows and adorned 
with groves of magnificent trees. The water-supply is good. 

Adas (or Arras). — h. plain in Kaira District, Bombay, 
situated in 22° 29' N. and 73® 2' E., between Anand and the 
Mahl river, which has, in modem times, been the scene of 
three battles. At the first of these (1723) Rustam Ali, the 
imperial governor of Surat, was, through the treachery of FilajI 
Gaikwar, defeated and slain by Hamid Khan, deputy of Nizam- 
ul-mulk. At the second (February, 1775) Raghunath Rao 
Peshwa was defeated by the Maratha confederation. At the 
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third, a few months later (May i8, 1775), the Maratha anny 
was, after a severe struggle, defeated by a British detachment 
under the command of Colonel Keating. Of the third battle 
of Adas, James Forbes, who was present, gives the following 
details : The enemy’s cannon silenced, and their cavalry dis- 
persed by the British artillery, a party was sent forward to take 
their guns, lyhile a strong force of cavalry opposed this 
party’s advance a body of Maratha troops, professing to he 
partisans of Raghunath Rao, was allowed to pass between the 
advanced party and the main British line. Attacked both in 
front and rear, the forward party resisted bravely till the 
grenadiers, facing to the right-about to change ground, by some 
mistake began to retreat. The rest followed, and at the same 


time a tumbril of shells blowing up added to the confusion 
The men retreated at first in order, but getting broken at atugh 
hedge, fled to the main line. The enemy followed, but were 
met by so steady a fire of grape-shot and shell that they were 
driven off the ground. The British were left masters of the 
field, and a gun that had fallen into the enemy’s hands was 
retaken. The engagement lasted for four hours. Victory was 
dearly bought. Of fifteen British officers in the advanced divi* 
sion, seven were killed and four wounded. Eighty Europeans, 
many native officers, and 200 men, were killed or missing, 
Anand Town. — Chief town of the taluha of the same 


name in Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 22° 33' N. and 72“ 
58' E. Population (1901), 10,010. It is a junction on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 40 south of 
Ahmadabad, where the Godhra-Ratlam and the PetlSd Rail- 
ways join the main line. The municipality was estabUshed in 
1889. The receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 6,600. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,900. There ate 
branches of the Irish Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and 
Salvation Army missions in Anand ; and the town has « 
ginning factories, 3 dispensaries, and 5 schools (4 for boys ana 
one for girls), attended by 612 male and 209 female pupils. 
These include 2 English middle schools with 66 boys. The 
Salvation Army maintains a well-equipped hospital, which is 


open to all classes. 

Borsad Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 22® 25' N”. and 72 
54' E. Population (igor), 13,001. The town is protwled by 
a double line of fortifications, the outer of which is in disreprin 
the inner in fair preservation. These fortifications are modem, 
having been constructed by Rangoji, a Maratha leader, who 
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fixed his head-quarters here in 1741. The fort was constantly 
the scene of fighting till 1748, when, after a siege of five months, 
the Gaikwar captured the town and made Rangojr prisoner. 
Borsad is the seat of a Presbyterian mission. Since 1889 it 
has been a municipal town with an average income during the 
decade ending 1901 of Rs. 8,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 12,000, including grants for education. A well, built in 
1497, with 7 storeys and 13 arches, is of archaeological interest. 
The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensaiy, and 9 
schools (6 for boys and 3 for girls) with 783 and 298 pupils 
respectively, including an English mission school, belonging to 
the Irish Presbyterians, with 64 pupils. 

Chaklasi. — ^Town in the Nadiad taluka of Kaira District, 
Bombay, situated in 22° 39' N. and 72® 57' E. Population 
(1901), 7,340. In i8gS an outbreak occurred here among 
persons of the Dharala caste, who had been led to believe that 
the British Government had ceased to exist. The police were 
at first repulsed, but eventually arrested the ringleaders. The 
town contains a bo3>s' school with 303 pupils. 

Dakor. — Place of pilgrimage for Hindus, in the Thasra 
iSIuka of Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 22® 45' N. and 
73® ii' E., on the Godhra-Ratltlm branch of the Bomba}’, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway, 9 miles north-cast of 
Anand. Population (1901), 9,498. The chief object of 
interest at Dakor is the temple of l^nchodjl or Krishna. The 
image of the deity was brought from Dwarka by Bodhano, a 
Rajput. There are monthly meetings, but the largest gather- 
ings take place about the full moon in October-November, 
when as many as 100,000 pilgrims assemble. The municipality 
was established in 1864. The receipts during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 19,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 17,000, derived chiefly from house and pilgrim taxes. 
The town contains a dispensary and five schools (four for 
boj’s, including an English middle school, and one for girls), 
attended by 364 and 74 pupils respectively. 

Kaira Town {Kfteda). — ^Head-quarters of Kaira District, 
Bombay, situated in 22® 45' N. and 72® 41' E., 7 miles south- 
west of Mehmadabad station on the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, and 20 miles south-west of Ahmadabad. 
Population (1901), 10,392. Kaira is a very ancient place, 
haring a legendary connexion with the Mahabharata, and is 
proved by the evidence of copperplate grants to have existed 
as early as the fifth century a.d. Early in the eighteenth 
century it passed to the Babi family, with whom it remained 
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till i 7 S 3 i when it was taken by the Marathas under Danilii 
Gaikwar. It was finally handed over to the British by Anand 
Rao Gaikwar in 1803, Its frontier position tendered Kaiia 
important ; and a force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery was 
stationed there until the transfer, in 1830, of the ftondet 
station to Deesa. The climate is said to have improved of 
late years. Earthquake shocks were felt in i860 and 1864. 

The courthouse is a handsome building with Greek pH’n 
Near it is a part of the old jail, in 1814 the scene of a riot 
in which the prisoners rose, and which was only suppressed 
with a loss of 19 killed and 12 wounded. The munidpality 
was established in 1857, and its income during the decade 
ending 1901 averted Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 18,000, chiefly from a house and land tax. Besides 
the Government revenue offices, the town contains a Sub- 
Judge’s court, a civil hospital, and 6 schools (5 for boys and 
one for girls), attended by 543 male and 82 female pupils. 
The boys’ schools include an English school with 92 pupils. 

Kapadvanj Town. — Head-quarters of the laliiia of the 
same name in Kaira District, Bombay, situated m 23° i' N. 
and 73® s' E. Population (1901), 15,405. Near the u-ahs, 
which protect the place, are the ruins of an ancient town, the 
scene of some hard-fought battles during the hlarStte ascen- 
dancy. It was exchanged for Bijapur in 1817. Kapadvanj 
derives its importance from lying on one of the main trade 
routes between Central India and the coast. The principal 
objects of interest in the town are a fine reservoir with a well 
in the centre, and an arch in the Chalukya (1000-1300) style 
of architecture. A sacred pool, with traditional healing quali- 
ties, is inside the well. South of the pool is an underground 
temple of Mahadeo, which was discovered in a.d. 1044, if 
popular tradition is to be relied on. The idol app^s to have 
been placed underground to protect it from the iconoclastic 
zeal of early Musalman invaders. Of modern buildings that 
of most note is a Jain temple, the interior of which is richly 
ornamented with marble pillars, and has a marble pavemert 
inlaid with delicacy and taste. The municipality was esta 
lished in 1863. The average receipts for the decade ending 
igoi were Rs. 15,000; and in 1903—4 the income was Rs. 16,000, 
chiefly derived from a house and land tax. Precious stone^ 
such as agate and onyx, are found in large quantities in the bed 
of the Mohar, a rocky stream half a mile north of the town. 
Manufactures are soap, glass, and leathern butter-jars. The 
most important article of trade is grain. Besides supplying 
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a considerable local demand, Kapadvanj goods are exported 
to the Panch Mahals, Balasinor territory, and Central India. 
The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, and 
II schools (9 for -boys, including an English school with 
52 pupils, and 2 for girls), which are attended by 804 and 
258 pupils respectively. 

Karamsad. — Raiidar village in the Anand faluka of Kaira 
District, Bombay, situated in 22® 33' N. and 72° 54' E., and 
one of the thirteen kulin villages of the District. Population 
(igoi), Si*oS- It contains a middle school with 38 pupils. 

Mahudha.— Town in the Nadiad tdluka of Kaira District, 
Bombay, situated in 22° 49' N. and 72° 56' E. Population 
(1901), 8,544. Mahudha is said to have been founded by 
a Hindu prince named Mandhata about two thousand years 
ago. The municipality was established in 18S9, the average 
income during the decade ending jgoi being Rs. 8,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,300. The town contains a dis- 
pensar}' and four schools (three, including an English school, 
for boys and one for girls), attended by 377 male and 70 female 
pupils respectively. 

MehmadSbad Town (Malunudabad). — Head-quarters of 
the laluka of the same name in Kaira District, Bombay, 
situated in 22® 50' N. and 72® 46' E., on the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway, 17 miles south of Ahmadabad. 
Population (1901), 8,166. It was founded in 1479 by Mab- 
mQd Begara, who ruled in Gujarat from 1459 to 15 ix, and 
improved by Mahmfld III (X537-54), who built a deer-park 
with an enclosure 6 miles long. At each comer of the park 
was a palace with gilded walls and roof. On the right-band 
side of the gates leading to the palaces were placed bazars. 
Of the existing objects of interest, the most notable are two 
tombs in the village of Sojale, about z miles to the north-east 
of the town, built in 1484 in honour of Mubarak Saiyid, one 
of the ministers of Mahmud Begara, and of his wife’s brothers. 
Mchmadabad has been a municipality since 1863, with an 
average income of Rs. 9,500 during the decade ending igor. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,600. The town contains 
a dispensary and four schools, three (including an English 
middle school with 57 pupils) for boys and one' for girls, 
attended by 427 and 102 pupils respectively. 

Nadiad Town — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 22® 42' N. and 
72“ 52' E., on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 
29 miles south-east of AhmadabSd. Population (1901), 31,435, 
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Hindus numbering 26,239, Muhammadans 4,468, and 'othas' 
728. At the beginning of the seventeenth century Nadild 
was a large town with cotton and indigo man u fa ctures, and in 
177s was described as one of the prettiest cities of Gujajt 
flanked by nine strong gates and a dry moat. In that year 
Raghunath Rao PeshwS levied upon it a fine of Rs. 60,000 
for its adhesion to the cause of Fateh Singh Gaiter, In 1838 
it was said to be a thriving place, carrying on a mn«a.c ihic 
trade with Malwa, Nadiad has been a municipality since 1866 
with an average income of Rs, 51,000 during the dwad. 
ending 1901. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 44,000, derived 
chiefly from octroi (Rs. 19,000} and house and land tar 
(Rs. 1 1,000). The town is the centre of an extensive trade in 
tobacco and ghi, and contains a cotton mill, a brass foundry, 
and a sugar factory. There is also a model experimental funi. 
Nadiad has a high school with 287 pupils, and 2 middle 
schools with 142 pupils. It also contains 10 vemaciihr 
schools — 8 for boys, including one conducted by the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, and 2 for girls— attended by i,6j6 and 
31 1 pupils respectively. An industrial class is attaAed to 
the Methodist school. A Sub-Judge’s court and a dispensaij 
are located here. The town also contains a handsome public 
hall and library, known as the Dahi Lakshmi Library. 

NapRd. — Village in the Anand taluka of Kaira District, 
Bombay, situated in 22® 29' N. and 72° 59' E., 24 miles west 
of the Vasad railway station. Population (1901), 5,053. Till 
1869 Napad was a mamlatdaVs station. North of the village 
is a handsome pond, 500 yards in circuit, said to have been 
built about four hundred years ago by a Pathan named Tne 
Khan Narpali, governor of Petlad. It is enclosed by bridt 
walls, and is octagonal in shape, a triangular flight of steps 
within each side leading to the water. On the west is an 
Idgah, or place for Id prayers, with a flight of granite steps 
leading to the lake. Along the bank beyond the Id^ are 
traces of terraces and other buildings. The well, to the ^ 
of the village, also the work of Taze Khan Narpali, was repaired 
in 1838 by a Baroda merchant. 

Od. — ^Town in the Anand ialuka of Kaira District, Bombay, 
situated in 22® 37' N. and 73® 7' E. Population (tgoi), 
6,072. It has been a municipality since 1889. The income 
during the decade ending X901 averaged Rs. 5,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 4,980. The town contains three vernacular 
schools, two for boys and one for girls, attended by 262 and 
51 pupils respectively. 
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Sarsa* — Town in the Anand tSfitka of Kaira District^ 

Bombay, situated in 22® 33' N. and 73® 4' E. Population 
(jgoi), 5,1 13. Sarsa contains two old wells dating from 1044, 
and a temple of Vaijanath built in 1156, the supposed year 
of the foundation of the town. There are two schools, one 
for boys and one for girls, attended by 230 and 74 pupils 

respectively. , , 

Umreth. — Torni in the Anand /a/uia of Kaira Distnet, 

Bombay, situated in 22® 42' N. and 73® 7' E., on the Godhra 
branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 

14 miles north-cast of Anand and 5 miles south-by-west of 
DSkor. Population (1901), 15,549- It is one of the most 
populous and wealthy towns in the District. Near the town 
is a step-well estimated to be nearly five hundred years old. 

It has five storeys and 109 steps, and is ascribed to Sidhraj, 
king of Anhilvada. The municipality was established in 1889. 

The income during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 12,000. 

In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,000. The toivn has a cotton- 
ginning factory, a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, and 2 English 
middle schools with 195 pupils. It also contains 5 vernacular 
schools, 4 for boys and one for girls, attended by 458 and 
no pupils respectively. 

Punch Mahfils (or ' Five Subdivisions ’). — District in the Boaa- 
Northern Division of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 
22® 15' and 23° 11' N. and 73® 22' and 74® 29' E., with an and bill ’ 
area of 1,606 square miles. It consists of two separate parts, 
dirided by a broad strip of the Bariya State of the Rewa*^""*' 
Kantha Agency. Of these, the western portion is bounded 
on the north by the States of Lunavada, Sunth, and Sanjeli ; 
on the cast by Bariya State j on the south by Baroda State ; 
and on the west by Baroda State, the Pandu Mehwas, and the 
Mailt river, which separates it from Kaira District. The 
eastern portion is bounded on the north by the States of 
Chilkari and Kushalgarh; on the east by Western Malwa 
and the river Anas j on the south by Western Malwa j and on 
the west by the States of Sunth, Sanjeli, and Bariya. 

The two sections of the District differ considerably in appear- 
ance. That to the south-west (except a hilly area covered with 
dense forest, comprising the Pavagarh hill) is a level tract of 
rich soil ; while the other portion is much more rugged and 
includes many variedes of soil, from fertile twice^iropped 
vullcys to baiTcn stony hills. In some of the western villages, 
the careful tillage, the well-grown trees, and the deep sandy 
lanes bordered by high hedges oveigrown with tangled creepers 
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recall the wealthy tracts of Kaira. In other parte ate vi-ide 
stretches of woodland and forest, or bare and fantastic ridges 
of hills without a sign of tillage or population. 

Though there are many streams and watercourses, the 
District has no large river, except the Mahl, which touches it 
on the north-west. The Anas and Panam occasionally dry 
up in the hot season. The District is, however, sufficiently 
supplied with water. The Orwada lake near the Panam river 
is said never to have been dry, and to have a p i llar in the 
centre visible only in times of extreme drought. 

Pavagarh in the south-west corner of the District is the 
only mountain of any size. It rises 2,500 feet from the plain 
in almost sheer precipices, and has a nigged and picturesque 
outline on the summit, which is strongly fortified, and ms 
formerly a place of much consequence. 

Geology. Except in its south-west comer, no detailed inquiry into the 
geology of the Prlnch Mahals has been made. In the eastern 
division, though black and clay soils occur, the surface is 
chiefly a somewhat shallow light-red soil much mlved with 
gravel. The rocks are believed to be mainly metamorphic 
with a few trap outliers. In the western division, near 
Godhra, all the surface rocks are metamorphic, and in other 
places metamorphic rocks alternate with beds of quartzite 
sandstone. The geological survey of the south-west of the 
District shows two chief geological features : the great volcanic 
mass of Pavagarh, and a group of semi-metamorphic beds, 
chiefly quartzite or quartzite sandstone, known as the CMm- 
paner beds. PavSgarh is an isolated outlier of the Deccan 
trap, all that remains of a range of basaltic lavas and ash-beds 
that stretched south to the Rajpipla hills. Unlike those to 
the south-east, the Pavagarh traps lie perfectly flat. Their 
mineral character is in many parts peculiar. Of the numerous 
terraces below the upper flat of the hill, some are ortoaiy 
basaltic lava-flows j but many are of a light purple clay-rock 
rare in other places. Somewhat cherty in appearance and 
containing small crystals of glassy felspar, this rock is some- 
times mottled purple and grey. It is almost alwayrs distinctly 
marked by planes of lamination parallel to the stratification, 
sometimes so finely as to be more like an ordinary shale than 
a volcanic rock. Similar beds are very rare in th'e Deccan 
trap, and no other instance of their development on so large 
a scale has been observed in Western India. The group of 
quartzite sandstone beds has been traced for about 20 miles 
east of Pavagarh and for 7 or 8 miles south of Champaner. 
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The other beds are mostly slates, conglomerates, and lime- 
stones, ferruginous bands occasionally occurring. There are 
hot springs 10 miles west of Godhra at Tuva, where Kolis and 
Bhils assemble in March to worship Mahadeo. 

The most prominent trees of the District are the mango. Botany. 
mahua, tamarind, rayan (Mimitsols /lexaftdra), and banyan, 
which give the country a park-like appearance. In addition 
to the banyan or vad {Mats bengalensis\ other members of the 
fig family are met with, such as the pifri {Ficus Tsield), the 
umbar or gular {F. glomerata, and the plpal {F. religiosd). 

In the Kalol ialuka rows of palmyra palms, many of them 
encircled by a plpal, at once attract notice. Teak and khakra 
{Buiea frondosd) are common. The gum of the latter is 
gathered by the Naikdas, who manufacture rope from its roots. 

Among other common trees are the samra (Prosopis spicigera), 
karanj {Pongamia glabra), bar {Zizyphus Jujuba,) aduso 
{Ailanihus excelsa), simal {Bombax malabariatm), and shamla 
{Eriodmdron anfraciuosmti). The commonest shrubs are the 
onkla {Alangium Latnarckit) and the sitaphal or custard-apple 
{Anom sguamosa). Of climbing shrubs, the Aavaj {Muctmna 
prttrieits), gavria {Canavalia ensiformis), and Ipomoea sepiaria 
with its pale pink flowers are of frequent occurrence. The 
lotus is found in the marshes. Among Labiatae and Amaran- 
taceae the most noticeable are Leucas linifolia, L. Ctphalotcs, 

Celosia argentea, and Achyrantkes aspera. The milk-bush 
{Euphorbia TirucallC) and prickly-pear {Opuniia nigricans) are 
common in hedges. 

When in 1861 the District was taken over by the British Fauna. 
Government, big game of all sorts and many kinds of deer 
abounded. Wild elephants were common three centuries ago, 
and fifty years back tigers were numerous. The number is 
now greatly reduced. Snakes are common throughout the 
District, especially in and near Godhra. 

In healthiness the climate varies greatly. The well-tilled Climate 
parts, Kalol in the west and Dohad in the east, would seem 
to be free from any special form of sickness, and to be healthy 
for new-comers as well as for the local population. Godhra, 
surrounded by large areas of forest and waste, though fairly 
healthy for residents, is a trying climate for strangers. The 
hot and rainy seasons have a depressing effect on Europeans. 

The mean temperature is 83®. 

In the eastern division the rains are late in their arrival. Rainfall. 
Halol petha has the heaviest average fall (41 inches) ; the 
lowest is in Dohad (30). The average rainfall at Godhra town 
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is 38 inches, mainly received during the south-west monsoon 
The rainfall is generally heavier than in other Gujarat Districts! 
owing to the proximity of the Rajpipla hills. ^ 

The history of the Ranch Mahals is the history of the city 
of Champaner, now a heap of rains. During the Hindu 
period Champaner, founded about the end of the eigliih 
century, was a stronghold of the Anhilvada kings and of the 
Tuar dynasty.^ The Chauhans followed the Tuars, and re- 
tained possession of it and of the surrounding country until 
the appearance of the Muhammadans under Mahmud Begata 
in 1484. From this time until 1536 Champaner remained the 
political capital of Gujarat. In 1535 Humayfln pillaged the 
city, and in the following year the court and qapital were 
transferred to Ahmadabad. The Marathas under Sindhii 
overran and armexed the District in the middle of the 
eighteenth century; and it was not until 1853 that the ad- 
ministration was transferred to the British. In 1861 owner- 
ship was also transferred, and Sindhia received compensation 
for the PSnch Mahals in lands near Jhansi. At this date the 
District was placed under the Political Agent for Rewa Kantha- 
In 1864 the revenue was made payable through Kaira; and 
in 1877 the Panch Mahals were formed into a distinct Col- 
lectorate. Since 1853 the peace has been twice disturbed— 
once in 1858 by an inroad of mutineers, under TantiS Topf; 
and a second time in 1868, when the Naikdas (said to he the 
Muhammadan descendants of the population of Champaner) 
rose, but were dispersed by Captain Macleod and a detach- 
ment of the Poona Horse. The chief criminal, Joria, was 
hanged. 

There are few remains of archaeological interest in the District. 
On the hill of Pavagarh are the ruins of the Sat Mahal or 
'seven-storeyed palace,’ from which the ladies of the zanim 
used to witness the pleasures of the chase ; the Machi Haveli 
or ‘terrace palace,' the Makai Kothar or 'maize storehouse’ 
and the Navlakh Kotbar or ‘ nine-lakh granaries.’ The summit 
is occupied by a famous shrine of KMika Mata ; and tee 
are some mediaeval temples on the hill. The Jama Masjid of 
Champaner is known for its massive grandeur and perfect 
finish (1414), and some finely decorated mosques and tombs 
are buried in the adjacent jungle. 

The District contains 4 towns and 689 villages. At the 
last four enumerations the population was: (1872) 240,743, 
(r 88 i) 255,479. (1891) 313, 417. and (1901) <161,020. The 

decrease' in the last decade was due to the famine of 19®®! 
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which pressed with great severity on the BhTIs and other wild 
tribes of the District. The three principal to^vns in the 
District are : Godhra, the head-quarters, Dohad, and Jhalod. 
The idltika areas and population are 4is follows : — 



Area in square 
mites. 

Namb«r of 

Papulation. 

gB 

Ig 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be* 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

•! 

g 

•a 

& 

jrt 

> 

Dohad 

„ Jbalod petha 
Godh.ra 

Kalol . 

,, Halol petha 

District total 

1 607 

585 

1 4>4 

t: 

I 

i.:. 

114 

98 

335 

80 

J73 

58,887 

3* .93* 
96,406 

39.9^4 

33.83a 

1 *50 
*65 

1 *?S 

t - *4 
( - 35 
— 10 

1 - *7 

3.09® 

*.307 

5,680 

S.s.tS 

1.482 

1,606 

4 

689 

361,030 

163 

- 17 

14,830 


Of the total population, a 10,521, or 80 per cent, are 
Hindus, and 21,349, or 5 per cent, Muhammadans. Gujarati 
is spoken by 97 per cent, of the inhabitants. 

Among the Hindus the most numerous castes are Kolls Castes and 
(49,000) and Patelias (ro,ooo). The majority of the abori- 
ginal tribes are Bhils, who number 98,000, or 37 per cent, of 
the total population ; other aborigines number 8,000, nearly 
all Naikdas. Until recent years the aboriginal tribes were 
turbulent, and much addicted to thieving and drunkenness. 

The Bhils, as a rule, now cultivate the same fields continuously, 
although many still practise nomadic tillage on patches of forest 
land, which they abandon after a year or two. Formerly, they 
never entered a town except to plunder, but now they crowd 
the streets, selling grain, wood, and grass. The Haikd^ are 
found only in the wildest parts, chiefly in Halol, and are em- 
ployed as labourers and woodcutters ; a tew practise nomadic 
tillage. The Bhils and Naikdas do not live in villages, but 
each family has a separate dwelling ; and they are still prone to 
move from place to place for superstitious reasons. The agri- 
cultural population of the District is being steadily strengthened 
by an immigration of Kunbis from neighbouring tracts. These 
now amount to 2-4 per cent, of the whole, and are chiefly found 
in the western portion. The Muhammadan population con- 
sists largely of the trading Bohras and a caste of oilmen known 
as Ghanchis (7,000). These men, as their name implies, are 
generally oil-pressers ; but in former times they were chiefly 
employed as carriers of merchandise between Malwa and the 
coast. The changes that have followed the introduction of 
iailnu3's have in some respects reduced the prosperity of these 

u 2 
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professional carriers, and the Ghanchis complain that their 
trade is gone. Much of the best cultivated land in the 
neighbourhood of Godhra and Dohad is 'in their hands- 
and, though turbulent on occasions, they are, as a class so 
intelligent, pushing, and thrifty, that there seems little te^on 
to doubt that before long they will be able to take advantage 
of some opening for profitable employment. 

The District is an agricultural one, more than 71 per cent, 
of the people depending on the land. Of the rest, n percent 
are supported by industries and 9 per cent by general labour. 
Trade is in the hands of the Banias (7,000) and Bohras (5,000), 
the latter monopolizing the very considerable timber business. 
The Banias are well represented in all villages of any size 

In 1872 there were only 24 Christians, representing Euro- 
pean officers and their servants. According to the Census of 
1901 there were 489 native Christians, mostly in the Dohad 
iaiuka (329); and 17 Europeans and Eurasians. The Irish 
Presbyterian Mission has stations at Dohad and Jhalod, and 
the American Methodist Episcopal Mission works at Godhra. 
The Salvation Army has been working in Dohad and Jhalod 
since 1890. The Irish Presbyterian Mission maintains alto- 
gether 9 schools, of which 4 in JhMod are for Bhils, 4 orphan- 
ages, and 2 agricultural settlements at Dohad and Rajespur, 
on which the boys of the schools are settled after two years! 
training. The American Mission maintains a girls’ school 
and 10 village schools. Marriages according to Christian 
rites have been solemnized between 19 couples of Bhil 
converts. 

The soil of the District differs considerably from that of 
Western Gujarat There are great varieties of soil: allurial 
in the north-west of Godhra; mdi, a dull black soil, to the 
south of Godhra ; and beyond that a large tract of light 
gorddu land. The soil of the eastern division is both light 
and black, and, owing to the abundance of water, is very 
productive. An area of about 40,000 acres is capable of 
bearing two crops in the year — maize followed by gram or 
wheat — without irrigation. 

The tenures of the District are ryotiudri (41 per cent.), 
ialukddri (25 per cent.), mekwasi (6 per cent.), and lease- 
hold (9 per cent.) About 18 per cent, consists of inam and 
ja^r estates. The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 
are shown in the table on the next page, in square miles. 

Maize is the staple food-crop of the District (161 square 
miles), and is especially important in the Dohad tdluka. 
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Next in importance is bafra (81), grown chiefly in Kalol and 
Godhra. The other crops largely cultivated are rice (67), 
gram (63), and sesamum (65). Gram is mainly produced in 
Dohad and Godhra. Rice is of inferior quality. 2 //r and 
castor are also grown, as well as small quantities of sugar- 
cane in Godhra and Kalol, and /// (sesamum) is sown in 
partly cleared or new fields. Since 1902 cotton has been 
raised in Kalol and Halol. During the decade ending 
1903—4, 9*5 lakhs was advanced to cultivators for improve- 
ment of land and the purchase of seed and cattle, of which 
4-6 lakhs was lent in 1900— i and nearly 2 lakhs in 1901—2. 


TelnAa. 

Total 

area. 

Cultivated. 

IrTYgatcd. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Korests. 

Dohad . 



607 

34 * 

*1 

lOX 

114 

Godhra 



585 

330 

I 

6? 

139 

Kalol . 

• 

• 

414 

360 

k 

33 

78 


Total 

l,6o6* 

931 

3 

200 

331 


* The area for which statistics are not asailable is aio acres. 


Little care is taken in breeding cattle. The bullocks are Cattle, 
poor, small, and weak, but hardy and active, and can work on ponies, &c. 
the poorest fare. Ponies are small and poor, the result of 
careless breeding and bad keep. Goats are fairly plentiful. 

Sheep are few and are confined to Dohad j they are of poor 
breed. 

The fields are watered from rivers, tanks, and wells, the Irrigation, 
total area irrigated in 1903—4 being 3 square miles. Wells 
supplied 1,660 acres, tanks 125, a Government canal 12, and 
other sources 3 acres. There are altogether 2,582 wells, 

3 tanks, and one Government work, the Muvalia tank. From 
rivers water is drawn by means of rough wooden lever-lifts 
(d/iekudis\ costing about Rs. 3 to set up. As springs are 
found close to the surface, wells are seldom sunk deeper 
than from 15 to 30 feet. 

The Panch Mahals form the only District in Gujarat with Forests, 
a large forest area. Till i860 the produce of these forests was 
in little demand, and much damage had been done to them by 
previous neglect. There remains in consequence little timber 
of any size. In 1866 the construction of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway raised the value of timber. Efforts 
were then made to introduce a more efficient system of manage- 
ment. The District possesses 331 square miles of forest, and 
the forest revenue amounted in 1903—4 to lakhs. The timber 
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and firewood are chiefly exported, about 40 per cent of the 
former and 20 per cent, of the latter being consumed localk 
Except the flowers of the mahua, the minor produce is of rmie 
consequence. The flowers are gathered for export, nhile the 
tree also supplies food and drink to the Bhils, and furnishes 
excellent timber. The rayan grows in beautiful clusters, and 
its fruit forms the chief food of the poorest classes. 

Mines and Compared with other Gujarat Districts, the Panch Mahib 
minerals, are rich in minerals. The hills contain iron, lead, manpn.» . 

and mica. Iron ore is found in the village of Palanpurin the 
Kalol ialuka and near Jambughoda and Sbivrajpur in Eilol, 
but is not worked. Mining for manganese on a large scale is 
now being carried on in Halol by a European firm. Lead ore 
occurs in Narukot, but is too poor in silver to repay thecostof 
working. Talc is quarried near the Narukot hills. A useful 
sandstone for paving is found at Bajarwada, and the common 
Godhta granite, a very durable stone, is worked 9 miles from 
Fall station. 


Com- 

merce. 


The through trade of the District rvas once very flourishing, 
especially after the reduction of transit duties ; but the opening 
of the Maiwa line of the Eajputana-MalwS State Railway into 
Central India from Khandwl interfered for a time mih this 
traffic. The recently constructed railway from Godhra to Rat- 
lam has now revived it The chief exports to Gujarat ate grain, 


mahua flowers, timber, and oilseeds ; the chief imports from 
Gujarat are tobacco, salt, coco-nuts, hardware, and piece-goods. 
Timber is the chief article of export, and jncwrof/t comes from 
the Bariya and Sanjeli forests. The fy im- 

portance is the making of be _b««fets at Dohad. Dohad .s 
Sso looked upon as a of necessity for Malw.a, 


Mewar, and Gujarat upiu-dutij j 

T-i, A rjodhra branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Commnni- The Anana-lroaiH- xt j n m 

cations. Central India Bailey and the Godhra-Ratlam-Nagda Rail- 
Kailways ^ through the District from west to east, connecting 
and roads. Anand on the west and Dohad on the east. 

The f^er traverses the District for 15 miles, the latter for 
miles. A chord-line from Baroda to Godhra, tvhich ms 
opened in i 9 ° 4 > Haverses the District for 17 miles. There 
are four r r-'’*" rcxid^ °ne connecting Lunavada with Godhra, 
while another runs from the railway at Sunth Road to the 
Sunth border. The old road running parallel to the railff.iy 
line from Anand to Dohad is still maintained where it passes 
through this District, and a branch of it, metalled and bridged, 
, connects Jhsilod with the railway at Limkheda in Bariya. 
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There is a bridged but unmetalled road from Godhra to 
Kalol and Halol, and thence across to the Jambughoda 
frontier. A metalled road from Limbdi through Dohad to 
the Alirajpur frontier has recently been completed. The 
total length of roads in the District in 1903-4 was; metalled, 

82 miles; unmetalled, 68 miles. Of the former, 45 miles 
of Provincial roads and 37 miles of local roads are maintained 
by the Public Works department Avenues of trees are planted 
along 38 miles. 

In 1845 the maize crop was destroyed by locusts. During Famine, 
the twenty years ending 1879 want of rain caused scarcity 
and distress on five occasions, 1853, 1857, 1861, 1864, 
and 1877. The District again suffered in 1899. Relief works 
were opened in September, 1899, and continued till October, 

1902. The highest daily average relieved was: on works, 

71,204 (July, 1900) ; and gratuitously, 7S>i88 (August). It is 
calculated that nearly 300 persons and over 200,000 cattle 
died from privation in 1899-1902. The cost of relief measures 
in this and the adjacent District of Kaira was over 88 lakhs. 
Remissions of land revenue amounting to over 35 lakhs were 
granted in the two Districts. Advances to agriculturists 
amounted to 8^ lakhs in the Panch Mahals alone. 

In the Godhra and Kalol talukas crops are occasionally 
injured by mildew, insects, or frost; and in 1903-4 the early 
crops suffered severely from locusts. 

For purposes of administration the Panch Mahals form District 
a non-regulation District under the charge of an officer styled 
' the Collector, who is also Political Agent, Rewa Kantha. The staff. 
District is divided into two divisions, in charge of an Assistant 
and a Deputy-Collector respectively. There are three talukas, 

Dohad, Godhra, and Kalol, and two fethas or petty sub- 
divisions, Jhalod and Halol. 

For civil judicial purposes the District is included in the Civil and 
jurisdiction of the Judge of Ahmadabad, while since 1905 “injinal 
it has been part of the Broach Sessions Division. There are 
two Sub- Judges for civil work, at Dohad and Godhra, and 
eight officers to administer criminal justice. The commonest 
forms of crime are theft of cattle and housebreaking, in both 
of which the aboriginal tribes are proficient. 

Before the management of the District was taken over by the Land 

British, the chief revenue contractor recovered the revenue revenue 

, . aaminis- 

under several systems, villages in the hands of large land- tration. 

holders paid a lump sum fixed on an estimate of their probable 
revenue. Others were represented by their headmen, who 
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northern division 


farmed in groups to sub-contraciorron 
yearly increasing rents. In other cases the I- . 
and toy of.plcjk 

or dom, ™ed .ccoiding to llie oote ot tkt tES”'' 
*a. a t, fo. .s . plot^i., „ a,, ^ “ESTE 

'Vta.piL,T^E« 

Other nch crops were grown, an extra cess was levici t 
w^ges where a division of crops was in force thegoveMcw 
share varied from a third to a half. W-hen the Mish tooi 
over the maragement in 1853, the Government respected the 
position of the large landlords, iafuMars, and IMUm, who 
were chiefly Rolls owning estates var>'ing fromonenlhjeto 
forty or fifty. These villages were valued, and a certain pro- 
portion of the full assessment was fixed as revenue for a period 
of years. The alienations of Government villages wereinquired 
into and settled on an equitable basis. The transit duties and 
other vexatious levies of the formergovemment were abolished. 
On the transfer of the PSneh Mahals from Sindhii in 1861, 
they were in the first instance placed under the Political hjenv 
for Rewa Kantha. In the same year the survey sellkment 
of Halol, Dobad, and Jhalod was carried out, to be followed 
in 1870 by the survey settlement of Godhra and MU 
A resettlement of the District has been in progress since 1903 
The original survey found that the cultivated area was 1-4 per 
cent, in excess of that recorded, and the settlement enhanced 
the total revenue /rom i-Sy to s-oe lakhs. T’Aejjnwenf average 
assessment per acre of 'dry' land is Jt. o-jo-5 (maximum 
Rs. a, minimum R. 0-14)} of lice land, Rs. 2-3 (maximum 
Rs. a-8, minimum R. i)j and of garden land, Rs. 2-12 (maxi- 
mum Rs. 4 -h minimum Rs. 1-9). 

Collections of land^ revenue and total revenue, which are 
still paid through Kaira, have been as follows, in thousands 
of rupees: — 


I 

f 1890-1. 

1 I9O&-I. 

‘ 90 J- 4 , 

//.and rerenue . 

/ Total revenue . 

2,84 
3.ro , 

9S 

1,04 

hiS 1 

3,04 


Outside the ties of Godhka and Dohad. local 

affaus are managed by the District board and the three inMa 
boards of Godhra, Kalol. and Dohad. The Local funds 
yielded m 1903-4 a revenue of Rs. 58,000, and the expen- 
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diture amounted to Rs. 68,000, of which about Rs. 15,000 was 
spent on roads and buildings and Rs. 6,000 on water-works. 

The chief source of income is the land cess. 

The District Superintendent has the control of the police Police and 
administration, assisted by 2 inspectors and 7 chief constables. 

There are 5 police stations. The force in 1904 numbered 504 
men, working under 118 head constables, besides 8 mounted 
police under 2 daffadSrs. There are 5 subsidiary jails and 3 
lock-ups in the District, with accommodation for 73 prisoners. 

The daily average prison population in 1904 was 43. 

The Fanch Mahals stand eighth among the Districts of the Education. 
Presidency in the literacy of their population, of whom 5-7 per 
cent. (10-5 males and o-8 females) were able to read and write 
in 1901. In 1855-6 there were only 7 schools attended by 
327 pupils; by 1881 the number of schools had risen to 39 
and of pupils to 2,794. In 1890-1 there were 6,499 pupils, 
and in 1900-1, 5,902. Private and public schools in 1903-4 
numbered 124, attended by 5,628 pupils, including 1,071 girls. 

Of the 112 public institutions, one is managed by the Educa- 
tional department, 96 by local boards, and 12 by municipalities, 
while three are unaided. These institutions include a high 
and middle school and 11 1 primary schools. The total ex- 
penditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 48,000, of which 
Rs. 5,000 was derived from fees. Of the total, 83 per cent, 
was devoted to primary schools. 

In 1904 the District possessed i hospital and 5 dispensaries. Hospitals 
The Dohad civil hospital, established in 1870, was transferred 

* , * pCDSdncs* 

to Godhra many years ago. These institutions contain accom- 
modation for 69 in-patients. The total treated in 1904 num- 
bered 36,000, including 702 in-patients. The expenditure was 
Rs. 10,000, of which Rs. 2,800 was met from Local and 
Rs. 500 from municipal funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903— 4 Vaccina- 
was 8,522, representing a proportion of 33 per 1,000, which is 
much above the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer, vol. iii (Kaira and 
Panch Mahals) (1879).] 

Dohad Taluka. — Eastern tdluka of Panch Mahals District, 

Bombay, including the petty subdivision {fetha) of Jhalod, 
lying between 22® 38' and 23® ii' N. and 74® a' and 74® 

29' E., with an area of 607 square miles. It contains 2 
towns, Dohad (population, 13,990), its head-quarters, and 
Jhalod (5,917); and 212 villages. The population in igoi 
was go,8i8, compared with 117,999 in 1891, the decrease, 
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which occurred chiefly in Jhalod, being due to famine. The 
density, 150 persons per square mile, is slightly belon- the 
District average. The land revenue and cesses in xooj-. 
amounted to about 4 lakhs. The ialuha is a compact and 
well-wooded tract, hilly and picturesque throughout. Occa- 
sional frosts occur in the cold season. The An5s river flovi-s 
along the eastern boundary, and several large reservoirs for the 
storage of water exist 

Godhra TSluka. — ^Northern taluha of the western portion 
of Panch Mahals District, Bombay, lying between 22* ifl' and 
23“ 6' N. and 73® 22' and 73® 58' E., with an area of 585 square 
miles. It contains one town, Godhra (population, 20,915), the 
head-quarters ; and 225 villages. The population in tgoi was 
96,406, compared vrith 107,567 in 1891, the decriase being 
due to famine. The density, 165 persons per square mile, is 
nearly equal to the District average. The land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Bs. 92,000. The tSMa is 
chiefly a roughly tilled plain, covered with brushwood and 
forest ; but to the north its surface is broken by patches and 
peaks of granite rock. The westerly portion is well wooded 
and well tilled. The climate is unhealthy. The annual ninfall 
averages 40 inches. The Mahl and the Panam' flow through 
the taluha. Maiae is the staple of cultivation. 

K^ol Taluka. — Southern taluha of the western portion of 
Panch Mahals District, Bombay, including the petty subdivision 
(petha) of Haiol, lying between 22® 15' and 22® 44' N- snd 
73® 22' and 73® 44' E., with an area of 414 square miles. It 
contains one town, Kalol (population, 4,446), the head-quarters; 
and 252 villages. The population in 1901 was 73 i 79 *^ compared 
with 87,851 in 1891, the decrease being due to famine. The 
density, 178 persons per square mile,- slightly exceeds the 
District average. Kalol forms a rich well-wooded plain, its 
fields fenced with hedges and rows of brab palms, its villages 
compact and comfortable. Three rivers cross the taluha : from 
east to west the Mesri in the north, the Goma in the centre^ 
and the KaiSd in the south. These rivers become torrents in 
the rains, and trickling streams in the cold season. Light or 
garadtt soil lies all over this part of the country; the black 
cotton soil is not met with. The petty subdivision of H 5 lol is 
a well-wooded and tilled plain surrounding the hill fort of 
Pavagarh. To the east and south, low isolated bills stand out 
from a rich black-soil plain, most of it waste. Within 4 or 
5 miles of the hills the climate is unhealthy and the water 
often deleterious. Three rivers, the Karad, Visv.lmitri, and 
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Devnadf, cross Halol from east to west. Water lies near the 
surface. Cultivation is rude, and the peasantry inert The 
annual rainfall averages 37 inches. The land revenue (including 
Halol) and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to more than r-i lakhs. 

Bhimkund. — A large earthen basin formed by a waterfall of 
the Khan river about 70 feet high in the ialuka of Dohad, 
Panch Mahals District, Bombay, situated in 22° 45^ N. and 
74® 19' E., 5 miles south of Dohad. Here, four days before 
the Holt festival (March), come thousands of Bhtls, some of 
them from considerable distances. Those who have during 
the year lost friends, relations, or parents, bring their ashes 
with them and throw them into the pool. Then they wash, 
and, going to Brahmans, who are always present in great 
numbers, have a red spot marked on the brow, and in return 
give some small present in money or grain. Then drinking 
begins, and, if money lasts so long, is kept up for about 
a fortnight. 

ChakJti-no-Aro (or 'Grindstone Bank’). — Place of pil- 
grimage on the Karad river in the Kalol taluha of P5nch 
Mahals District, Bombay, situated in 22® 35' N. and 73® 35' E., 
between the villages of Medapur and Marva. In the middle 
of the river where the channel is deepest stands a large rock, 
over which, in ordinary course, the stream would flow in a 
cascade into the deep pool below. But above the rock 
a rectangular reservoir has been built, about 15 feet square, 
and 4 to s feet deep, partly of brick and partly of rock, the 
large rock forming its lower side. Into this the water of the 
river runs, and passes out of it, not over the large rock, but by 
a channel, 6 to 8 feet long, cut from the deepest part of the 
reservoir right through the centre of the rock. Out of this 
the water spouts and falls into a deep pool several feet below. 
At eclipses of the sun, and at the Mahoda Parv or Somvati 
Amas, when the last day of the month falls on a Monday, and 
also on other occasions. Brahmans, Rajputs, and Vanis come 
to bathe and wash away their sins in the pool. The legend is 
that a certain Raja Sulocban of Benares was troubled with a 
growth of hair on the palms of his hands, sent him as a punish- 
ment for his sins. As none of the Benares seers could cure 
him, he was advised to go to the famous Vishvamitra, who 
lived where Pavagarh now stands. Vishvamitra told him that 
if he sacrificed at a spot in the river where a sacred grindstone 
lay, his sins should be destroyed as grain is ground to powder 
in a grindstone. The Raja went to the spot, built a place 
of sacrifice, and cut a conduit in the rock through which 
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to feed with butter the fire of his sacrifice. The 
known as the Kar (‘ hand ’), since corrupted into KatidGrr^ 
and the place of sacrifice as the Chakki-no-Ato or ‘grir.4?^ 
bank.’ Half the grindstone is still there; the other hdfCa 
stolen by a Gosain, who, being pursued, threw it auj 
it still lies between the villages of Viasra and AlSli in KiW. 

Champaner. — ^Ruined city in the Kalol taluki of Pi"!i 
Mahals District, Bombay, situated in 22° 29' N. and 
32' E., 25 miles north of Baroda, at the norlh-cisl hjM cf 
Ffivfigaih, a forUfied hill of great strength. It is asuiiooc', 
the Baroda-Godhra chord railway, recently constnicted. Tri 
name is derived from the r/ww/oA-trec. The first bnJdcj 
of the Musalman city svas begun in 1483, when MshrrU 
Begara was besieging the Rajputs in Pavacarii. As a 
that he would not leave till the fort was taken, he bid the 
foundation of a beautiful mosque. The fort fell in i4S4,ui 
the Rajputs fled to Chota Udaipur and Deogarh BSrija, shoe 
their descendants still rule. Alahmfld Begara raised a noble 
city at the base of the hill, bringing his ministers and coat 
from Ahmadabad, made it his capital, and styled it Mahmid- 
abad Champdner. It grew rapidly and developed a flourishing 
trade, being especially famous for silk-weaving and the minu- 
facture of sword-blades. It is rvorthy of note that the malcrijls 
for its iron industry were found in the adjacent hills. The 
greatness of Champfiner was short-lived. In 1535 it 
pillaged by the emperor Humayun j and on the death of 
Sultan Bahadur Shah the capital and court were re-transfened 
to Ahmadabad. By the beginning of the seventeenth centut)' 
its buildings were falling into ruins, the jungle was cncroachins, 
and the climate had greatly deteriorated. When taken by the 
British in 1803 only goo inhabitants were found. Several 
attempts to colonize it have failed on account of the unhealthy 
climate; and at present the only inhabitants arc two Koll 
families and some pujaris connected with the temple worship 
on Pdvagarh. 

The magnificent ruins of Champaner make it a place of 
great interest. From the spurs on the north-cast, the only 
side on which the hill is accessible, the fortifications of Piv.l- 
garh are brought down to the plain and closed by a Wiall one 
mile in length running due cast and west. Outside this line, 
and in part replacing the old fortifications, is the BhSdar, or 
citadel, of MahmOd Begara. A perfect rectangle about three- 
quarters of a mile long and 280 yards broad, the Bhiidnt K 
enclosed by a wall of massive blocks of freestone, strengthened 
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by bastions at regular intervals, and beautified by small carved 
balconies in the best MusalmSn style. This was the centre 
of the city, which stretched with fair gardens and beautiful 
buildings from Halol, 4 miles away on the west, to an immense 
park on the east, the boundaries of which are marked by the 
traces of an extensive Avail. On the north-east Avas constructed 
the Bada Talao ('great lake’), fed by a canal from the eastern 
hills. Ruins of beautiful Avorkmanship are scattered over the 
Avhole area, and five of the mosques are still in fair preservation. 
Of the most notable of these, the Jama Masjid, Avhich stands 
about so yards from the east gate of the Bhadar, it may be 
said that for massive grandeur and perfect finish it is inferior 
to no Musalman building in Western India. To the south-east 
of the Bhadar, enclosed by a spur of the overhanging moun- 
tain, is a large deep reservoir completely surrounded with 
stone steps. 

[Forbes, Ras Mala j Briggs, Reriskfa, vol. iv, p. 70 ; Hamilton, 
Hindustan, vol. i, p. 681 ; Transactions of Bombay Literary 
Society, vol. i, p. 151 ; Indian Antiquary, vol. Ixii, p. 5, and 
vol. xliii, p. 7. 

Dohad Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Panch Mahals District, Bombay, situated in 22® 50' 
N. and 74° 16' E., on the Godhra-Ratlam RaihA-ay. Popu- 
lation (rgoi), 13,990. As the name Dohad (or ‘tAVo boun- 
daries’) implies, the toAvn is situated on the line separating 
Mahva on the east from Gujarat on the AA’est. It is a place 
of considerable traffic, commanding one of the main lines 
of communication between Central India and the sea-board. 
The strongly built sarai dates from the reign of the Gujarat 
Sultan, Ahmad I (1411-43). It was repaired by Muzaffar II 
(1511-26), also a Gujarat monarch, and is said to hat'e been 
again restored under the orders of the emperor Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707). Dohad was constituted a municipality in 1876. 
The municipal income during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
about Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the income Avas Rs. iz,ooo. The 
town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, and five schools 
for boys and one for girls, attended by 176 and 91 pupils 
respectively. 

Godhra Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Panch Mahals District, Bombay, and also head- 
quarters of the District, situated in 22® 46' N. and 73® 37'JE., 
on the Godhra-Ratlam Raibvay, 319 miles from Bombay. 
Population (1901), 20,915; Hindus number 10,028, Muham- 
madans 10,083, and Jains 635. Formerly it Avas the residence 
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of a provincial governor under the Muhammadan lin", « 
Ahmadabad. Godhra is now the head-quarters of the 
Kantha Political Agency, which was transferred from Bir.'S 
to the Collector of the Panch Mahals in i8So> The Gv*' 
municipality, constituted in 1876, had an average income if 
Rs. 19,000 during the decade ending 1901. in 153-.. 
income was Rs. 20,104. There are two tanneries doin-> j 
moderate business. Godhra is the centre of the tnd»*a 
timber and firewood extracted from the forests of the DhtRix 
and neighbouring States, and e.\ported to the rest of Gujirit 
Near the town is an embanked lake 70 acres in ana. Th; 
town contains a Sub-Judge's court, a ciril hospital, and in 
English high school with 754 pupils; also five r'cmacu'it 
schools for boys and two for girls, vrith 194 and 315 pnpih 
respectively. 

Halol. — Head-quarters of the petty subdivision {filh) 
of the same name in the Kalol faMa of Panch Mahals Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated in 22° 30' N. and 73" 29' E., on tht 
high road to Jambughoda, about 7 miles south of K 5 loI and 
4 north-west of Pavagarh hfll. Population (1901), 2,819. 
Besides well-to-do KunbI cultivators, the largest class in tls 
village, there are VSn! traders carrying on business in grain 
and forest produce with jambughoda, and in hardware, tobacco, 
and cloth with Godhra and Baroda. At HSIol is said to ha\c 
been (1484) the most beautiful of all the gardens for which 
Champaner was famous. The chief relic of its former pros- 
perity as a suburb of Champaner is a resen’oir of considerable 
size to the north-east. Near the present site is a mausoleum, 
which was described in 1785 as consisting of two large and 
five small domed structures, all of admirable workmanship, the 
two larger containing marble tombs adorned with excellent 
skill. Since then some of the domes have fallen, but in other 
respects the buildings arc in good repair. They were raised 
by Bahadur Sh 5 h (1526-37) in honour of his brother Sikandar 
Shah, who rvas murdered by Imad-ul-mulk in 1 526 (May 30) 
after a reign of three months and seventeen d.iys. The 
mausoleum contains two other tombs — one to Nasir Khiin, 
the other to Latif Khan, both of them brothers of B-ilrSdur 
Shah, who died in the same year (rs26). The town contains 
a dispensary, and two schools for boys and on'e for girls, 
attended by iSi and 51 pupils rcspcctis’cly. 

Jhalod. — ^Town in the petty division of the same 

name in the Dohad iahtka of Panch Mahals District, Bom- 
bay, situated in 23® 6' N. and 74“ 9' E. Population (rgor), 
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5,917. The inhabitants are mostly Bhils, Ghanchis, and 
Kunbis. There is an export trade in grain, pottery, cotton 
cloth, and lac bracelets in imitation of the costly ivory Katlam 
bracelets. Flagstone is also exported in large quantities. The 
town contains a dispensary and six schools, four for boys and 
two for girls, attended by 223 and 88 pupils respectively. 

Pavagarh. — Hill fort in the Kalol taluka of Panch 
Mahals District, Bombay, situated in 22® 31' N. and 73® 36' E., 
about 28 miles east of Baroda and ii miles south-east of 
Champaner Road station on the Baroda-Godbra Railway. 
It stands on an isolated hill surrounded by extensive plains, 
from which it rises abruptly to the height of 2,500 feet, being 
about 2,800 feet above the level of the sea. The base and 
lower slopes are thickly covered with rather stunted timber; 
but its shoulders and centre crest are, on the south, w'est, and 
north, cliffs of bare trap, too steep for trees. Less inacces- 
sible, the eastern heights are wooded and topped by massive 
masonry walls and bastions, rising with narrowing fronts to the 
scarped rock that crowns the hill. To the east of Pavagarh 
lie the vast Barya State forests, and the hill seems to form the 
boundary between the wild country to the east and the clear 
open plain that stretches westward to the sea. On the east 
side of the north end of the hill are the remains of many 
beautiful Jain temples; and on the west side, overlooking a 
tremendous precipice, are some Musalman buildings of more 
modern date, supposed to have been used as granaries. The 
southern extremity is more uneven, and from its centre rises 
an immense peak of solid rock, towering to the height of 
about 250 feet. The ascent to the top of this is by a flight 
of stone steps, and on its summit stands a Hindu temple of 
Kali, with a Musalman shrine on its spire. The fortifications 
include the lower fort, a massive stone structure with strong 
bastions stretching across the less precipitous parts of the 
eastern spur. This line of fortification is entered by the 
Atak Gate, once double, but now with its outer gate in 
ruins. Half a mile farther is the Moti or Great Gate, giving 
entrance to the second line of defence. The path winds up 
the face of the rock through four gates, each commanding the 
one below it. Massive walls connect the gates and sweep up 
to the fortifications that stretch across the crest of the spur. 
Beyond the Moti Gate, the path for about 200 yards lies over 
level ground with a high ridge on the left, crowned by a strong 
wall running back to the third line of defence. This third 
line of defence is reached through the Sadan Shah Gate, 
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a winding passage cut through the soVid roch, crowned ftiiH 
towering walls and bastions, and crossed by a double Hinij 
gateway. 

In old inscriptions the name of the hill appears as Pant 
garh or ‘ fire hill.' The first historical reference to it is in tbe 
svritings of the bard Chand, twelfth century, who speaks o 5 
Ram Gaur the Tuar as lord of Pava. The earliest authentic 
account is about 1300, when it was seized by Chauhan lUjpuis^ 

Avho fled from MewSr before the forces of Ala-ud-dln Khilj!. 

The MusalmSn kings of AhmadabSd more than once attempted 
to take the fort, and failed. In 1484 Sultan Mahmud Begin, 
after a siege of nearly two years, succeeded in reducing it. On 
ga ining possession, he added to the defences of the upper ar.d 
lower forts, and for the first time fortified the plateau, tnalir; 
it his citadel. In spite of its strength, it was captured throujli 
treachery in 1535 by the emperor HumSyun. In is 73 itM | 
into the hands of Akbar. In 1727 it was surprised by Kri|!i 
nSjr, who made it his head-quarters, and conducted many raids 
into Gujariit. Sindhia took the fort about 1761 j and Colonel 
Woodington captured it from Sindhia in 1803. In 1804 it ms 
restored to Sindhia, with whom it remained until 1853, wkn 
the British took over the management of the Panch Mahnl.?. 
Bonn- Broach District {.ff/z/irwcA).— -District in the Kortbem 
daries,_con- of the Bombay Presidency, lying between ai' 25' and 

Mr’ an” is' N. and 72” 3 ^' and 73“ 10' E., with an are.! of 1,467 
and river square miles. It is bounded on the north by the river Jlaai, 
systems. separates it from the territory of Cambay j on the oA 

and south-east by the States of Baroda and Rajpipla: on the 
south by the river Kim, dividing it from Surat District To 
the west lies the Gulf of Cambay, along the shore of which the 
District stretches for a distance of 54 miles, 
derived from Bharukachha, a corruption of Bhrigu Kachha, 

‘ the field of Bhrigu,’ the eponymous hero of Broach city. 

The District forms an alluvial plain 54 miles in length, sloping 
gently westwards to the shores of the Gulf of Cambay, and 
varying in breadth from 20 to 40 miles. With the exception 0 
a few hillocks of sand-drift along the coast, and some mounds 
in the neighbourhood of Broach city, the level of the plain is 
unbroken by any rising ground. The Mahl and ,Elm-i 
former a river of 300 miles in length, m'th a drainage ar 
estimated at from 15,000 to 17,000 square miles, and the latter 
with a course of 70 miles and a drainage area of about 7 <>® 
square miles— form respectively the northern and southern 
boundaries of the District. Between these limits are two other 
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rivers which discharge their waters through the Broach plain 
into the Gulf of Cambay — the Dhadhar about 20 miles south 
of the Mahr, and the Narbada between the Dhadhar and the 
Kim. The Dhadhar passes through the Broach plain for 24 
miles, or about one-third of the entire length of its course ; and 
the Narbada flows for the last 70 miles of its course through 
the District, gradually widening into an estuary, whose shores 
when they fall away into the Gulf of Cambay are more than 13 
miles apart. The water of these rivers is not made use of for 
irrigation; and though each has a tidal estuary extending for 
several miles inland, none of them, except the Narbada, and 
for a short distance the Dhadhar, is serviceable for purposes of 
navigation. Owing to the height of the banks of its rivers, the 
District is, for drainage purposes, to a great extent dependent 
on creeks or backwaters running inland, either directly from 
the coast-line or from the banks of rivers at points in their 
course below the limit of tidal influence. Of the salt-water 
creeks or backwaters, the three most important are the Mota, 
breaking off from the Dhadhar river about 6 miles west of the 
town of Amod j the Bhakhi, running inland from the right 
bank of the Narbada, about 15 miles west of the city of Broach ; 
and the Wand, an inlet from the shore of the Gulf of Cambay, 
about 8 miles north of the mouth of the Kim river. 

The surface of the plain consists, over almost its entire area. Geology, 
of black cotton soil, highly fertile and well cultivated. This 
black soil covers deposits of brown clay, containing nodular 
limestone above and gravel and sand underneath. Within 30 
miles of the coast hardly any rocks are to be seen. Farther 
inland, the gravels and days of the-Nummulitic series begin to 
appear, and in the south of the District trap crops out. Con- 
glomerate and limestone are also found in this tract, but other- 
wise the plain of Broach contains no minerals. 

Except for a small tract of waste land 161 acres in extent. Botany, 
lately set apart for the growth of tabxil trees, the District is 
without forests ; and only in a few villages is the plain well 
covered with trees. The palmyra palm, the only liquor-yielding 
tree, is largely found south of the NarbadS. The fruit trees 
are the mango, guava, and tamarind. On an island in the 
Narbad^ about 12 miles above Broach, is a famous banyan or 
vad tree, known as the Kabir vad, because, as the story goes, it 
sprang from a twig which the sage Kabir once used for cleaning 
his teeth. About the year 1780 this tree is said to have had 
350 large and more than 3,000 small stems, the principal of 
which enclosed a space nearly 2,000 feet in circumference. 

DO. I. ^ 
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During the march of an army this tree had been knowi to 
shelter 7,000 men. Nearly fifty years later (April, 1825) Bishoa 
Heber wrote of it: ‘Though a considerable part of thctro 
has, within the last few years, been washed array, cnoueh 
remains to make it one of the most notable groves in lh» 
world.’ Since then it has suffered much from age and Bood^ 
and, owing to the dense undergrowth which conceals the 
ramifications of its stems, it is no longer so notable an object 
as formerly. Htitsa/s, Cro/a/aria, Indigoftra, Butia, Casna, 
Vicoat Leucas, and TVichokph are the chief flowering p 1 an t» ' 
Fauna. Cultivation is too general to allow much scope for raid 
animals. The hog, wolf, and antelope almost exhaust the list. 
The only indigenous game-birds are the grey partridge, the 
bush-quail, and the grey duck. The District is well supplied 
rrith fish — ^fresh-water, salt-water, and migratory. 

Climate The District is as healthy as any part of GujarSt, and the 
and tem- climate is more pleasant than in those parts situated farther 
perature. hottest months are March and April. In 

the cold season frost is not unknown, and is sometimes, os in 
1835 and 1903, sufficiently severe to destroy the crops. The 
temperature ranges from 46'’ in December to 112'’ in May. 
Rainfall. The annual rainfall over the whole District averages 35 inches, 
varying from 32 in the Hansot petha to 42 at head-quartets. 
History. By tradition Broach District once formed part of the Mautyin 
empire, the famous ruler of which, Chandragupta, is said to 
have resided at Suklatirtha. It then passed into the hands of 
the princes known as the S 5 has or Western Kshatrapas. Gfirjir 
and Rajput rulers followed, subject to the overlordship of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyan and their successors the Rashtrakfltas. 
It was subsequently included in the kingdom of Anhilvadi 
until the Musalman conquest in 1298. For nearly five hundred 
years the District remained subject to the Musalmiins, in four 
periods, the early Musalman governors of Gujarat (1298-1391) 
being succeeded by the Ahmadabad kings (ispi-rs?*)' 
were replaced by the Delhi emperors (XS72-1736), and finally 
by independent chiefs (1736-72). During the third period, 
Broach was visited by &e English merchants Aldworth and 
AVithington, and in 1616 a house was hired for an English 
factory. A Dutch factory followed about 2620. At the end 
of the seventeenth century the Marathas twice raided the aty 
of Broach. But soon after the accession of the British to 
political power at Surat, certain questions of revenue gave nse 
to a dispute with the ruler of Broach, and in 1771 a force w.'is 
sent from Surat acrainst his canital. This expedition, which was 
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not begun till May, resulted in failure ; but during the ensuing 
rainy season the Nawab of Broach visited Bombay and agreed 
to pay to the English a sum of 4 lakhs. This, however, he 
failed to do, and in November, 1772, a second expedition was 
sent against Broach. The city was taken with little difficulty, 
though with the loss of General Wedderburn, the commander 
of the force. The territory acquired by the capture of the city 
comprised 162 villages. In 1783 the country under Broach, 
which by treaty and conquest had come to include the lands 
of Anklesvar, Hansot, Dehejbara, and Amod, was by the Treaty 
of Salbai handed over to the Marathas— the original conquest 
to MahadjI Sindhia, and the new acquisitions to the Peshwa. 

For nineteen years these territories remained under MarS.tha 
rule, till in 1803, in consequence of the Treaty of Bass'ein, 
Sindhia’s possessions in Gujarat were invaded by a British 
force, and the city of Broach was again taken. No further 
territorial changes took place till 1818, when, under the terms 
of the Treaty of Poona, three ialukas were added to the 
District. Since that date the history of Broach has been 
marked by three events — ^in 1823 an outbreak of Kolls took 
place j in 1857 a riot between the PSrsis and Musalmans ; and 
in 1886 a Tataora rising, leading to the murder of the District 
Superintendent of police. 

Jain, Hindu, and Muhammadan buildings of archaeological Archneo- 
interest are to be met Avith in Broach city, the most noteworthy 
being the Jama Masjid, profusely ornamented and sculptured 
in the Jain style. 

The earliest year for which an estimate of the population is The 
available is 1820, when the number of inhabitants was returned 
at 229,527, or 173 to the square mile. In 1851 the number 
was 290,984, or 200 to the square mile. At the last four 
enumerations, the population was: (1872) 350,322, (1881) 

326,930, (i8gi) 341,490, and (1901) 291,763. The Census of 
X901 shows that the population of the District, after consider- 
able fluctuations between 1872 and that date, is now 199 to 
the square mile. The decline in 1881 was due to failure of 
the crops in 1878 and to a severe outbreak of cholera, which 
reduced the population by 7 per cent The decrease in 1901 
was due to famine and plague. The District comprises five 
ialukas, with area and population as given on the next page. 

Of the whole population, about 20 per cent live in towns 
containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. Originally the towns 
were walled, and each was provided with its o^vn fort Within 
the circuit of the walls lived the richest part of the people, 

X 2 
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dwelling in well-built houses: without were the noftrw i 
lodged chiefly in hovels. Though the fortificatSi, 

•been_ allowed to Ml into decay, a marked distin«ir„S 
remains between the town proper and its suburbs Thl 
inllages have m general a thriving appearance, -arisine fZ 
the common use of tiles for the houses instead of thatch - 
the trees with which they are surrounded contribute to eh-l 
pleasmg effect. The respectable inhabitants have their 
topthei in courts or ‘ closes,* with a single entrance for each 
close, which IS shut at night for the protection of cattle 
Formerly, many of the villages were surrounded by walls of 
mud or burnt brick as a shelter against the attacks of free- 
hooters. The towns are Broach, the headquarters. Ajion, 
Anklesvar, HANSOT.and Jambusar. Hindus number r95,9j} 
or 67 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 63,408, or « 
cent; Animists, 25,294, or 8 per cent.; Jains, 3,254; .and 
FarsTs, 3 ii® 7 * Gujarati is spoken by 93 per cent of the 
people. 
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Castes and The chief Hindu castes are : Kolls (62,000), Kunbis (t9,ooo), 
OTcnpa* Dhers (15,000), Rajputs (13,000), and Brahmans (12,000). 
BhTls, returned partly as Hindus and partly as Animists at the 
Census, number 35,000. The Musalmans who claim a foreign 
origin comprise four classes — Saiyid, Mughal, Falhan, and 
Shaikh. Of those whose origin is traced to Hindu converts, 
the most important are the Bohras, who include two main 
classes, distinct from each other in occupation and in sect: 
one engaged in trade, who are mostly Ismaili Shiahs; the 
other employed almost entirely in tilling the field?, belonging 
to the Sunni sect, and forming nearly half of the entire Musal- 
man population of the District. The latter do not many with 
other Musalmans. The total number of BohrSs is 3 1,000. The 
other classes of converted Hindus are Molesalams (formerly 
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Rajputs), Maliks, MomnSs, and Shaikhs. The Shaikhs number 
altogether 12,000. With the exception of the trading Bohras, 
who are well-to-do, the Broach MusalmSns are for the most part 
in a depressed condition. There is also a peculiar Musalman 
community called Nagoris, who have long been settled in the 
District. They are said to derive their name from their former 
home, Nagor, a to^vn in MSlwS, and are now carters and 
labourers. 

The chief agricultural classes of Broach District are Fatidars 
(also called Kunbis), Girasias, Kachhias, Malts, and Kolis j the 
trading classes are Vaishnava Banias, as well as Shrawaks or 
Jains^ Bohras of the Shiah sect, and Parsis. The Fatidars, as 
peaceable as they are industrious, form the most respectable 
part of the rural population ; they are well acquainted with the 
qualities and powers of all varieties of the soil. The GirSsias 
afford an instance of a complete change from the fierceness and 
turbulence of a martial class to the quietness, obedience, and 
industry of tillers of the soil. The Kachhias are skilful market- 
gardeners. The Kolls, who stand lower in the social scale than 
the Kunbis, formerly bore a bad reputation as plunderers, but 
they are now a reformed race. In many villages they are as 
steady and hard-working cultivators as any in the District. A 
few Farsis are engaged in agriculture, and are said to be active 
and skilful husbandmen. Most of the members of this class 
deal in merchandise, and Avith the ShrSwaks form the two most 
wealthy sections of the trading community. Agriculture sup- 
ports 60 per cent, of the population, 16 per cent, are supported 
by industries, and 2 per cent, by commerce. 

The number of Christians has increased during the last Christian 
decade from 128 to 719. Of these, 685 are native Christians. >”*sMonB. 
The Christian population is found mainly in Broach city and 
ialuka. Two missions are at work in the District : the Irish 
Presbyterian at Broach city, which supports a hospital, two 
dispensaries, an industrial school, two orphanages, and two 
primary schools; and the German Baptist Mission at Anklesvar, 
which supports an orphanage and an agricultural settlement. 

The soil is chiefly black, but there are also tracts of brown Agricul- 
soil in Anklesvar, Amod, and Jambusar. Both kinds are rich, 
the chief black-soil crops being cotton, jowar, sesamum, fur, 
wheat, and rice ; while bajra, jowar, and pulse are grown in 
the lighter soils. Tobacco is raised on the alluvial lands of 
the Narbada. The early crops are sown in June, and, accept 
cotton, which is seldom ready for picking before Februnij’, are 
harvested in October and November. The late croixs .are 
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sovm in October and reaped in Febtuaiy, A field of b'-’ 
soil requires only one ploughing, and is seldom nune^ 
Light soils, on the other hand, are ploughed three or fo- 
times, and are generally manured. The entire set of inpC 
ments used on a farm may be valued at from Rs. j- to 

RS. 20. ^ 

Chief The chief statistics of cultivation are as shorn bdov n 
St sqware miles 

tistics and 
principal 
crops. 


A considerable area of salt land has been taken up by 
private individuals for reclamation. The lands have been 
leased by Government on special conditions, rent free for tbc 
first ten years, and for the following twenty years at rents 
varying from 4 to 8 annas per acre, to be subject to the ostal 
assessment after thirty years. The tenure of the District is 
mainly ryotwarij inam and j&pr lands covering only about 
2 per cent. The holders of unalienated land belong to tiro 
classes — ^proprietors of large estates or thakurs, and peasant 
proprietors or ryots. Of the total assessed area, 60,760 acre, 
or about xo per cent., are in the possession of men belonging 
to the landlord class, who are the heirs of old Rajput families. 
A peasant proprietor is either a member of a cultivating com- 
munity, or an independent holder with an individual iriterest 
in the land he tills. Of the whole number of villages in the 
District, the lands of 244, or 59-5 per cent., were in 1862 held 
by corporations of shareholders, and the remaining 166, or 
40-5 per cent., by individual cultivators. In 1903-4, *09 were 
held under the former conditions, and 197 by individuals. 
Cotton and jowar are extensively groivn in the District, 
occupying 365 and 180 square miles respectively. Wheat 
(118} is also largely grown, especially in the VSgra and 
Jambusar taluhas. Next in importance come sesamum (31), 
rice (23), and bajra (16). Tobacco is one of the important 

/ ■ 



* The difTereoce between these fi£urea and those shoviio&p.jidh(Ioe 
to the fact that «nce tlie Census ceitain vltlases hait hta tmiftntd 
from Broach to Anklesvar. 

t The area for which atatistics are not available Is 39 uuit tniks. 
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^ ■' crops in the Broach taluha, and lang {Lathyrus sativus) is also 
largely grown (66 square miles). 

■t Since 1812 attempts have been made from time to time to Improye- 
improve the cultivation and preparation of cotton. So far the “ 
result has been to show that foreign varieties will not thrive in tural 
•' the District. In the matter of ginning, considerable improve- prad’ce- 
ments have been made. By the introduction of the Platt- 
Macarthy roller-gin in 1864, Ibe old native hand-gin {charMa) 
has been entirely supplanted. During the decade ending 
r903-4, 24 lakhs was advanced to the ryots under the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, of which rr lakhs 
was lent in 1 900-1 and 8-6 lakhs in 1899-1900. 

The domestic animals are cows, buifaloes, oxen, ponies, Cattle, 
asses, sheep, and goats. The cattle are of two breeds : the 
small indigenous bullock, and the large bullock of Northern 
GujarSt. The smaller breed of bullocks, generally driven in 
trotting carts, are worth from Rs. 80 to Rs. 120 each. 
Prosperous cultivators pay much attention to the appearance 
and condition of their cattle. 

Only an infinitesimal portion of the District (533 acres in Irrigation. 
1903-4) is irrigated. The chief sources of supply are 39 
Government ‘minor’ works, 1,153 wells, and 100 tanks. Nine 
drainage channels were recently excavated by famine labour in 
the District at a cost of Rs. 42,000. 

There are no forests in the District ; but a tract of about Forests. 
10,000 acres in extent has recently been set apart for the 
rearing of babul and other trees. 

With the exception of a conglomerate stone and limestone Minerals, 
in the Anklesvar taluka, the plain of Broach is destitute of 
mineral resources. 

The English and the Dutch were tempted to establish Arts and 
factories at Broach, owing to its reputation for the manufacture 
of fine silk and cotton goods. Competition with the machine- 
made article has so reduced the number of weavers of hand- 
made fabrics that, at the Census of 1901, the weavers employed 
in the local mills were twice as numerous as the hand-workers. 

There are four cotton-spinning and weaving mills at Broach, 
with 62,000 spindles and 859 looms, giving employment to 
2,212 operatives, and producing annually 5,000,000 lb. of yam 
and 3,000,000 lb. of cloth. Some roughly finished hardware, 
mainly knives and tools, is made at Amod. 

The trade guilds of Broach include the leading capitalists 
of the city, the bankers and money-changers, cotton-dealers, 
agents, and those engaged in the business of insurance ; other 
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unions represent the smaller trades, and are conducted on the 
panckdyat system common in some parts of India. Details of 
the coiKtitution and objects of these associations are given in 
the article on Ahmadabad District, where the sj-stem is 
more fully developed than in Broach. One of the main 
sources of revenue of the chief guild of Broach city is a tax 
of from 4 to 8 annas per bale of cotton. Except in the case 
of cotton bills, there is also a charge of one anna on eveiy bill 
of exchange negotiated. The .receipts from these taxes are 
applied to objects of charity and religion. The chief institution 
maintained is the hospital {^panjrapot) for old and sick animaic 
supported at a yearly cost of about Rs. 5,300. In addition to 
fees and fines levied upon members for breaches of trade rules, 
some of the guilds adopt special means for collecting funds. 
Money-changers, gnun-dealers, grocers, and tobacco merchants 
make the observance of their trade holidays— the 2nd, the nth, 
and the last day of each fortnight — ^a source of revenue to the 
general body. On the occasion of these holidays, only one 
shop is allowed to remain open in each market. The right to 
open this shop is put up to auction, and the amount bid is 
kept for caste purposes. Similarly, the bankers, cotton-dealers, 
insurers, and bricklayers have, for trade purposes, imposed 
a tax on the members of their craft or calling. In the case of 
other classes, the necessary sums are collected by subscription 
among the members of the caste. 

Com- Formerly the Gujarat and Malwa trade passed through the 

mcrce. pgrtg of Broach and Tankari j but since the opening of the 
railway, trade to the sea-coast has greatly diminished. Eighteen 
hundred years ago Broach was one of the chief seats of trade 
between India and Western Asia. Gold and silver, slaves, 
pearls, Italian and Persian wines, and dates were largely im- 
ported j and rice, j'fe, cotton, oil, and sugar were exported, 
besides sandal-wood, ebony, and muslins. This trade con- 
tinued until the seventeenth century, when it began to centre 
in Surat, and subsequently moved to Bombay. Only a small 
coasting trade now remains. Cotton, wheat, and piece-goods 
are the chief exports, while yam, metals, sugar, piece-goods, 
and timber are imported. In 1903-4 the port of Broach had 
an import trade of 18 lakhs and an export trade of 13 lakhs, 
while Tankari on the Dhadhar river had a total import and 
export trade combined of 5 lakhs. 

Communi- External communication is now effected by the Bombay, 

cations. Baroda, and Central India Railway, which passes through the 

and iM^s. Anklesvar and Broach ta/ukas, crossing the Narbada by a fine 
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bridge of 25 spans. A branch of the Hajplpla State Railway 
connects Anklesvar with Nandod. The former traverses the 
District for 27 miles and the latter for 6^ miles. Passengers 
from Kathiawar can also arrive by sea. The District possesses 
37 miles of metalled roads and 138 miles of unmetalled 
roads. About 28 miles of the former class are maintained by 
the Public Works department. Avenues of trees are planted 
along 52 miles. The estuaries of the Narbada and Dhadhar 
rivers afford shelter to coasting vessels during the stormy 
months of the monsoon. There were in 1820 five seaports, of 
which only two, Broach and Tankari, are still seats of trade. 

The years 1630, 1631, and 1755 are said to have been Famine, 
seasons of scarcity, in which, owing to the failure of crops, 
remissions of revenue were granted. In 1760-1, 1773, and 
1786-7 portions of the District verged so closely upon famine 
that the revenue had to be very largely remitted. The great 
famine of 1790 was caused by the entire failure of the mon- 
soon. The year r8i9 was marked by excessive rainfall, and 
1838, 1840, and 1868 by total or partial failure of rain. In 
1812 the District suffered from the ravages of locusts, and in 
1835 from frost Years of partial drought have also been 
numerous. In 1878 the autumnal crops failed in two of the 
western talukas, on account of excessive rainfall ; all the fields 
sown after a certain period were attacked by swarms of grubs. 

Between 1899 and 1902 the District suffered from severe 
famine due to insufficient rain. Relief works, opened in 
September, 1899, were continued till October, 1902. The 
highest daily average on works was 106,215 in February, 1900, 
and on gratuitous relief 72,473 in August, 1900, The mortality 
rose to 87 per 1,000. Nearly 30 lakhs of revenue was re- 
mitted and over 22 lakhs* was advanced to cultivators. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into five District 
talukas ; namely, Amod, Broach, Anklesvar, Jambusar, and 
Vagua, the petty subdivision {ptth<£) of Hansot being in- staff, 
eluded in Anklesvar. The administration in revenue matters 
is entrusted to a Collector and t^vo Assistants, of whom one is 
a Covenanted Civilian. 

For judicial purposes the District was formerly included Civil and 
\vithin the jurisdiction of the Judge of Surat. It now contains . 

one District Judge with full powers, and 4 Subordinate Judges. '' 
Criminal justice is administered by 8 Magistrates. The Dis- 
trict is not remarkable for serious offences against property; 

* This figure is for the whole famine period from Sept. l, 1S99, to 
Oct. 31, 190a. 
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but among the cultivating BohiSs and the BhiU outWb .r 
violence are not uncommon. ' 

At the time of the introduction of British rule (1803) thett 
was in many villages an association of members of the Z 
piietary body, by which the amount of the state demand w 
distributed according to a fixed proportion among the uieabeis 
The peculiarities of this jomt tenure {bhagdarl^ have, to some 
extent, disappeared before the system of collecting the revenue 
direct from die several shareholders. 

At first the land revenue demand was fixed aftetaninsptttion 

of the aops by revenue superintendents or desaU. This system 
led to numerous abuses. In i8rr the territory forming the 
original Broach District— namely, the ialuhta of Broach, 
Anklesvar, and Hansot— was surveyed. Later, the survey to 
extended to the remaining tdlukas received under the Treaty 
of Poona in 1818. The first settlement in simple Government 
villages was made with the village headmen, and aimed at 
ascertaining the value of the crop in each holding. But in 
1837 a new settlement was attempted, egulated by the 
character of the soil and the range of local prices. The year 
1848 saw the settlement revised owing to the fall in prices, 
and in 1870-1 a fresh settlement on the lines adopted else- 
where in the Presidency was introduced. Under this settle- 
ment the realizations were about rgi* lakhs. The revision 
survey, completed since igoi, shows a decrease in cultivarion 
of over 4,000 acres, and, in assessment, of 4 per cent. ^ The 
average rates of assessment are : ' dry ’ land, Rs. 4-^ (marimum 
B.S. 6-8, miiumum Rs, 3-0) ; rice land, Rs. 5-14 (uianmum 
scale Rs. 5-4, minimum Rs. 3-0) ; and garden land, Rs. 8-11 
(maximum Rs. lo-o, minimum Rs, 7-0). 

Collections of revenue, in thousands of rupees, have been 
as follows ; — 



1880-Z. 

j8po-i. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

Land icvenne . 

Total revenne . 

28,58 

344* 

28,88 

36,87 

I*.99 

19,76 

3»,«5 

37.78 


A small aristocracy of Rajput pedigree still occupes a 
position of some importance in the District ; but being nean y 
burdened with debt, their estates would have been attM a 
and sold if Government had not interfered and assumed t ^ 
administration of flieir property under Act XV of 1871. 

The District contains five municipalities: Broach, Ankles 
VAR, Jambosar, Hansot, and Amod. The District board 
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and five iSluka boards, which are in charge of local affairs 
elsewhere, have an average revenue of more than 2^ lakhs, 
chiefly derived from the land cess, and spent Rs. 61,000 on 
roads and buildings in 1903-4. 

The police of the District are controlled by a Superintendent, Police and 
assisted by two inspectors. The total strength of the force is 
454 persons, including 7 chief constables, 8g head constables, 
and 358 men. A body of 6 mounted police under one daffadar 
is also maintained. There are 7 police stations. The District 
contains 6 subsidiary jails and 12 lock-ups, rvith accommoda- 
tion for 25s prisoners. The daily average prison population 
in 1904 was 48, of whom 8 were females. 

Broach stands first as regards literacy among the twenty-four Edncaiion. 
Districts of the Presidency, and 15-3 percent, of the population 
(28-3 males and i*8 females) could read and write in 1901. 

In 1880-1 there rrere 218 schools attended by 12,724 pupiLs, 
who had increased to 17,276 in 1890-1, and numbered 16,888 
in 1901. In 1903-4, 328 public and private schools were 
attended by 17,424 pupils, including 2,967 girls. Out of 299 
public institutions, 252 arc managed by local boards, 32 by 
municipalities, one by Government, 9 arc aided and 5 unaided. 

The public schools include one high school, 5 middle and 
293 primary schools. The expenditure in 1903-4 was nearly 
lakhs, of which Rs. 16,000 was derived from fees, and 
83 per cent was devoted to primary education. 

Besides a hospital at Broach the District contains 8 dispen- llospltaU 
saries, with accommodation for 74 in-patients. Including 538 
in-patients, 51,500 persons were treated in 1904, and 1,699 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 15,000, 
of which Rs. 9,000 was met from Local and municipal funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 Vnccina- 
was 7,186, representing a proportion of 25 per 1,000, which fio”* 
is slightly below the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay GazeUecr, vol. ii, Surat and 
Broach (1877).] 

Jambusar Tfiluka. — Northern ialuka of Broach District, 

Bombay, lying between 21“ 54' and 22® 15' N. and 7 2” 31' 
and 72® 56 E., with an area of 387 .square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 61,846, compared with 82,396 in 1891. 

The density, 160 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. The tdluka contains one town, Jambusar (population, 

10,181), the head-quarters ; and 81 villages. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 5.3 lakhs. The country 
consists of two tracts of level land. Towards the west lias 
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a barren plain, and in the east is a well-ivooded stretch oft 
soil In the latter tract are large and sweet spring 
the former the water-supply is defective. The staple ook 
jowar, 6 ajra, and wheat; vrhile miscellaneous crops £ 
pulses, peas, tobacco, cotton, and indigo. 

Amod Taluka.— North-eastern iSMa of Broach Dist 
Bombay, lying between 21° 51' and 22® 3' N. and 72' 41' 
73 ° 4' E., with an area of 176 square miles. The ponula 


in 1901 was 3i,9ti, compared with 38,546 in 1891. The 
density, 181 persons per square mile, is belmv the Disiria 
average. The taluka contains one town, Amod (population, 
4 i 37 S)i the head-quarters ; and 51 villages. The land teveiree 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 3.2 lakhs. In the nei^ 
bourhood of the Dhadhar river, which forms the northern 
boundary, the country is wooded. The taluka is chiefly blad 
cotton soil, shading off towards the west into a grey soil too 
salt for culrivation. The water-supply is deficient. Of the 


cultivated area, grain crops occupy a third, and cotton 


a half. 


VSgra. — Central taluka of Broach District, Bombay, lying 
between 21® 39' and 21® 57' N. and 72® 32' and 78® 5^E, 
with an area of 308 square miles. The population in lyw 
was 26,686, compared with 36,939 in 1891. There are 69 
villages but no town. The head-quarters are at the village of 
Vagra. It is the most thinly-populated taluka in the District, 
and the density, 87 persons per square mile, is much below 
the average. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 exceeded 
3 lakhs. The eastern part of the taluka is a flat rich surface 
of black soil ; but the wes^ with the exception of asmallfertBe 
tract of light soil, forms an unfruitful salt plain. The water- 
supply is deficient in quantity and of inferior quality, a higCi 
proportion of the wells being brackish. 

Broach Taltika.— Central taluka of Broach District, Bom- 
bay, lying between 21® 38' and 21® 56' N. and 72® 4 S^ 

73® 10' E., with an area of 303 square miles. The population 
in 190X was 110,189, compared with 112,906 in 1891. The 
density, 364 persons per square mile, is the highest in the 
District, and greatly exceeds the average. It contains one 
town. Broach (population, 42,896), the head-quarters; and 
1 05 villages. The land revenue and cesses ini 903--4 amounted 
to nearly 6 lakhs. Almost the whole of the taluka is a flat 
rich plain of black soil stretching towards the north bank of 
the Narbada, 43 miles of whose course He within its limits. 
The remainder consists of a few islands in the bed of the 
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river, and a narrow strip of land on the southern bank, nearly 
opposite the city of Broach. The supply of tank and well 
water is defective. 

Anklesvar Taluka. — Southern ialuha of Broach District, 
Bombay (including the fetha or petty subdivision of Hansot), 
lying bebveen 21° 25' and 21“ 43' E. and 72° 35' and 73® 8' E., 
with an area of 294 square miles. The population in 1901 w'as 
61,131, compared with 70,703 in 1891, the average density 
being 208 persons per square mile. It contains 99 villages 
and ‘two towns, Anklesvar (population, 10,225), the head- 
quarters, being the larger. The land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to 5-9 lakhs. Seven square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The water-supply 
is good. About 3 miles from the Bombay, Baroda, and Cen- 
tral India Railway on the east lies an elevated ridge, from 
which the country slopes gradually down towards the Narbada. 
In seasons of heavy rainfall many villages are flooded. The 
tract on the north of the Narbada is the most fertile in the 
taluka, while the lands in the peninsula between the Kim 
and Narbada, which produce only wheat and jtnvSr, require 
heavy rain. 

Amod Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Broach District, Bombay, situated in 22° o' N. and 
72® 52' E., about a mile south of the Dhadhar river, 24 miles 
north of Broach city, and 30 miles south-west of Baroda. 
Population (190X), 4,375. It is the residence of a thakur, 
who owns about 21,200 acres of land, with an income of 
Rs. 72,000. Workers in iron make good edged tools, such 
as knives and razors. Amod has a small trade, chiefly in 
cotton. A municipality was established in 1890, its average 
income during the ten years ending 1901 being Rs. 6,100. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,046. The town contains a dis- 
pensary and three schools — two for boys, including an English 
school, and one for girls, attended by 251 and 86 pupils 
respectively. 

Anklesvar Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the 
same name in Broach District, Bombay, situated in 21® 38' N. 
and 72® 59' E., on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway, 6 miles south of Broach city and 3 miles from the 
left bank of the Narbada. It is connected by road with 
Hansot (in the Anklesvar taluka), iz miles to the west, and 
by rail with Nandod in the State of Rajpipla (Rewa Kantha 
Agency). Population (1901), 10,225. Cotton is the staple 
article of commerce, and there are a few ginning factories. 
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There are also a trade in rafters and bamboos, -.^ujuinoa 
the Rajplpla forests, and a small manufacture of coimtiyto 
and stone handmills. The old ^per-maimfacturing iidissj 
has now ceased. The municipality was established in tSjS 
and had an average revenue during the decade ending tgoi 
of Rs. 20,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 23,600, denied 
chiefly from octroi (Rs. 8,000) and house and land tax(lk5,6oo). 

The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, a lihmj, 
and eight schools, including an English school for boys and 
one for girls, attended respectively by 576 and 98 pujak. 

Broach City f^Sharukachha, or . 5 /«irSd).— Head^qtartm 
of the District of the same name in Gujarat, Bombay, atmld 
in a I* 42' N. and 72“ 59' E., on the right bank of the Nalafi 
river, about 30 miles from its mouth, and on the Bombaj, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway. The area, indodii^ 
suburbs, is 2|- square miles. In 1777 the city is said to haw 
contained 50,000 inhabitants; in iSra, 37,716. The Census 
of 1872 returned 36,932 ; that of 1881, 37,28ti thatof rSyi, 
40,r68 ; and that of 1901, 42,896, comprising 26,852 Hindus, 
12,022 Muhammadans, and 2 ,iS 3 ^Srsfe. The only dasses 
calling for special notice are, among Hindus, the Bhatp? 
Brahmans, who claim to be descendants of the sa^ Bhiigu. 
The Patsis, from the number and antiquity of their ‘torets 
of silence,’ are supposed to have settled at Broach “*^*'^* 
as the eleventh century. Formerly ship-builders and skiM 
weavers, they have suffered from the decay of both trades. 
Many of them migrated to Bombay to improve te nii» 
stances j and the frugality of those that are left enab k to 
to keep out of pauperism. The Musalmans are for e 
part in a condition of poverty. , 

Seen from the southern bank of the Narbada, or aj^ioaraw 
by the railway bridge from the south, the inassive s on 
wall, rising from the water’s edge and lining the nver tank w 
about a mile, and the buildings standing out from the nig 
ground behind, give the city a picturesque appeamw. 
fortifications, though by local tradition ascribed toSiddha^) 
Jayasingha of Anhilvada (twelfth century), were, ar^rding 
to the author of the Mirit-i-Sikandari, built in ’'"f 
the orders of Sultan Bahadur, king of Ahmadabad. W 
middle of the seventeenth century (1660) the me » 
to have been destroyed by the emperor Aurangzeb, and ^ 
twenty-five years later to have been rebuilt by the same monarm 
as a protection against the attacks of the MarStbSs. 0 * 
years the fortifications on the land side have been allowe 
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fall into disrepair, and in some places almost every trace of 
them has disappeared. On the southern side, where protection 
is required against the floods of the river, the city wall is kept 
in good order. Built of large blocks of stone, the river face of 
the wall, raised from 30 to 40 feet high, stretches along the 
bank for about a mile. It is provided with flve gates, and the 
top forms a broad pathway. The circuit of the wall includes 
an area of three-eighths of a square mile, which in the centre 
rises to a height of from 60 to 80 feet above the surrounding 
country. This mound, from the broken bricks and other debris 
dug out of it, shows signs of being, in part at least, of artifleial 
construction. At the same time the presence of one or two 
small hillocks to the north of the city favours the opinion that 
it may have been the rising ground on the river bank which 
led the early settlers to choose Broach os the site for a city. 
Within the walls the streets arc narrow, and in some places 
steep. The houses are generally two storeys high, with walls 
of brick and tiled roofs. In the eastern part of the city arc 
some large family mansions, said to have been built in 1 790. 
In the suburbs the houses have a meaner appearance, many 
of them being not more than one storey high, with walls of 
wattle and daub. 

With the exception of a stone mosque constructed out of 
an older Hindu temple, the city contains no buildings of in- 
terest. To the west arc the groves of the well-wooded suburbs 
of Vcjalpur, and northw.'irds two lofty mounds with Muham- 
madtin tombs relieve the line of the level plain, while on the 
north-east rows of tamarind-trees mark where a hundred years 
ago was the Nawab’s garden with ‘summer p-avilions, fountains, 
andcinals.' To the cast arc the spots that, to a Hindu, give 
Broach a special interest, the site of king B-ali’s sacrifice and 
the temple of Bhrigu Rishi. About soo yards from the bastion, 
at the north-west corner of the fort, is the tomb of Brigadier 
David Wedderbum, who was killed at the siege of Broach on 
November 14, 1772. Two miles west of the fort arc a few 
large and massive tombs, naised to members of the Dutch 
factory. Beyond the Dutch tombs arc the five IMrsI ' towers 
of silence ’ ; four being old and disused, and the fifth built 
lately by a rich merchant of Bombay. 

The city of Bro.'ich was, according to local legend, originally 
founded by the sage Bhrigu, and called Bhrigupur or Bhrigu’s 
city. In the first century of the Christian era the sage’s settle- 
ment had given its name Barugaza to a large province, and had 
itself become one of the chief ports in Western India. In the 
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early part of the seventh centui}-, according to the{T-»„ 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, it contained ten Buddhist comM 
with 300 monks and 10 temples. Half a cenlutv Cl 


ms & place of sufficient importance to attract son® rfT 
earliest Musalman expeditions against Western India UnJ 
the Rajput dj-nnsties of AnhilvSda (a,d. 7 So-i 3 oo)Bi(Bchra 
a flourishing seaport. During the troubles that folbired Ihj 
overthrow of the AnhilvSda kings, the city would seem lokw 
changed hands on more than one occasion But nith ft. 
exception of two years (1534-6), during which it was held k 
the officers of the emperor Humayun, Broach remained (ij}] 
to 1572) under the Musalman dynasty of Ahmadibai Aboa 
this time the city was twice (1536 and 1546) plundered byftt 
Portuguese, who, except for its streets 'so narrow mcstofftm 


that two horsemen could not pass at the same time,’ aHmh f j 


the city ‘with its magnificent and lofty houses, with theircostl; 
lattices, the famous ivory and black-wood woilcshops, and ils 


townsmen well skilled in mechanics — chiefly wara^ nho 


make the finest cloth in the world’ {Decados it 
In 1573 Broach was surrendered to Akbar by MiuaffaSlfihlli, 
the last of the line of Ahmadabad kings. Ten jeais later 
Muzaffar Shah recovered the city, but held it only for a few 
months, when it again fell into the bands of the emperor ol 
Delhi. In t6i6 a British factory, and about 1620 a Bulch 
factor)’, were established at Broach. In 1660 some of the 
fortifications of the city were razed to the ground by the orda 
of Auiangzeb. In this defenceless state it was twice, in idjj 
and 1686, plundered by the Marathas. After the second 
attack Aurangzeb ordered that the walls should be rebuilt and j 
the city named Sukhabad. In 1736 the Musalman comman- 
dant of the port iras raised by Nizam-ul-mulk to the rani of 
Naw 5 b. In April, 1771, an attempt on the part of the English 
to take Broach failed ; but in November, 1772, a second fons 
was sent against the city, and this time it was stormed and 
captured. In 1783 it was handed over to Sindhia, but was 
retaken in 1803 by the British, and since that time it has 
remained in their possession. 

Broach has a high school with an attendance of zi*, 2 
middle school with 186 pupils, and 19 vernacular schools, 

II for boys with 1,636 pupils and 8 for girls \rith 761. The 
municipality, established in 1852, had an average income of a 
lakh during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the income 
was^ Es. 91,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 50,000). 
Besides the ordinary Government revenue offices, the city con- 
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tains a Sub-Judge’s court, a civil hospital, a library, and a 
railway dispensary. 

The city has been surveyed, with a view to protect the rights 
of both the Government and the public. The drinking-water 
used by the inhabitants of the intramural quarters comes in 
part from the Narbada. There are also many good wells in 
the city] and, unlike Surat and AhmadSbad, the custom of 
having cisterns in dwelling-houses for the storage of rain-water 
is not general. 

Broach is one of the oldest seaports in India. Eighteen 
hundred years ago it was a chief seat of the commerce then 
carried on between India and the ports of Western Asia. 
In more recent times, though the trade of GujarSt has never 
again centred in the harbours of this District, Broach so far 
maintained its position that in the seventeenth century it sent 
ships eastward to Java and Sumatra, and westward to Aden 
and the Red Sea. Later on the foreign trade of Gujarilt 
collected in Surat, until from Surat it was transferred to Bom- 
bay. The cotton formerly exported from Broach to China and 
Bengal was sent through Surat and Bombay ; and as far back 
as 1815 the Broach ports ceased to have any foreign commerce. 
They now possess only a coasting trade south to Bombay and 
the intermediate ports, and north as far as Milndvi in Cutch. 
The total value of the sea-borne trade of Broach in 1903-4 
was 31 lakhs, of which 18 lakhs represented imports and 
13 lakhs exports. The chief articles of trade with the south 
are, exports — flowers of the ma/ttiS tree, wheat, and cotton j 
imports — molasses, rice, betel-nuts, timber, coal, iron, and 
coco-nuts. To the west and north the exports are grain, cotton 
seed, mahud flowers, tiles, and flrewood ; the imports, chiefly 
stone for building. 

In ancient times cloth is mentioned as one of the chief 
articles of export from Broach ; and in the seventeenth century, 
when the English and Dutch first settled in Gujarat, it was the 
fame of its cloth manufactures that led them to establish 
factories at Broach. The kinds of cloth for which Broach was 
specially known at that time would seem to have been da/tas, 
broad and narrow dimities, and other fine calicoes. The gain 
to the European trader of having a factory at Broach was that 
he might * oversee the weavers, buying up the cotton yarn to 
employ them all the rains, when he sets on foot his investments, 
that they may be ready against the season for the ships.’ 
About the middle of the seventeenth century the District is 
said to have produced more manufactures, and those of the 
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finest fabrics, than the same extent of country in any other 
part of the world, not excepting Bengal. In consequence of 
the increasing competition of the produce of steam factories in 
Bombay, Ahmadabad, and Broach itself, hand-loom weaving 
in Broach has greatly declined. There are four cotton-spinning 
and weaving mills, with a nominal capital (in 1904) of 14 lal-tic^ 
and containing 859 looms and 62,000 spindles. The out-turn 
of yam and cloth is 5-4 and 3-1 million pounds, and 2,212 
persons are employed. 

H^nsot. — ^Town in the Anklesvar ialulta of Broach District, 
Bombay, situated in 21® 35' N. and 72® 48' E., on the left 
bank of the Narbada, about 15 miles south-west of Broach 
city. Population (1901), 3,925. Hansot was formerly the 
head-quarters of a taluka of the same name, acquired by the 
British in 1775, restored to the Peshwa in 1783, and again 
acquired in 1803. The municipality, established in 1889, bad 
an average income of about Rs. 5,000 during the decade end- 
ing 1901. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,377. The town 
contains a dispensary and four schools, three (including an 
English school) for boys and one for girls, attended respectively 
by 245 and 35 pupils. 

Jambusar Town. — Head-quarters of the taluha of the 
same name in Broach District, Bombay, situated in 22® 3' N. 
and 72" 48' E., 5 miles north of the Dhadhar river, and 27 
miles from Broach city. Population (i9or)» 10,181. The town 
was first occupied by the British in 17 75 remained in their 

possession until 1783, when it was restored to the MaiSthSs. 
Under the Treaty of Poona (1817) it was finally surrendered to 
the British. To the north of the town is a lake of considerable 
size sacred to Nageshwar, the snake-god, with richly wooded 
banks, and in the centre of the water rises a small island about 
40 feet in diameter, overgrown with mango and other trees. 
The water-supply is chiefly derived from this tank. In the 
town is a strong fort, erected by Mr. Callender when Jambusar 
was held by the British from 1775 to 1783. This fort furnishes 
accommodation for the treasury, the civil courts, arid other 
Government office. The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, 
a dispensary, and seven schools — six (including an Enghs 
school) for boys and one for girls — attended respectively y 
553 and 106 pupils. 

The municipality, established in 1856, had an average 
income of about Rs. 12,000 during the decade ending 1901. 
In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 13,900, including a grant 0 
Rs. 2,000 from Government for education. In former times, 
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•when Tankari, 10 miles south-west of Jambusar, was a port of 
little less consequence than Broach, Jambusar itself enjoyed a 
considerable trade. Indigo was then the chief export. With 
the opening of the railway (1861), the traffic by sea at Tankari 
fell off considerably. On the other hand, Jambusar is only 18 
miles distant from the Falej station on the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway ; and, as roads have been made 
-connecting Jambusar with both Palej and Broach, a traffic by 
land has to some extent taken the place of the old sea-borne 
trade. It is in contemplation to connect Broach and Jambusar 
by rail. There are six cotton-ginning factories. Tanning, the 
manufacture of leather, and calico-printing are carried on to a 
small extent, and there are also manufactures of ivory armlets 
and toys. 

Kadod. — Place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Broach taluka 
■of Broach District, Bombay, situated in 21° 44' N. and 73“ 
8' E., on the right bank of the Narbada, about half-way between 
the city of Broach and Suklatirtha. The site of the fair is 
a very small hamlet with only twelve houses and a population 
(1901) of 53. The ceremonies, which occur once in every 
nineteen years when Vaishakh (April-May) happens to be the 
intercalary month, arc in honour of Mahadeo, under the name 
of Koteshwar or Kotilingeshwar, and last for a whole month. 
Air. Williams in his Alemoir on Broach mentions that one of 
the periodical gatherings took place in 1812. In that year the 
total -number of visitors was estimated at 200,000, and the most 
perfect order and good conduct are said to have been main- 
tained by the crowd. In 1869 people began to collect on 
April 13, and all was not over till May 11 ; the greatest atten- 
dance at any one time was estimated at 100,000, and the total 
throughout the whole month at 500,000. The last fair was 
held in 1888, when the bed of the river was crowded with 
lingams, which the people in many cases carried away to their 
homes. During the time of the fair the pilgrims live in sheds 
and temporary huts. The Narbada flows close by the site of 
the fair; but as the gathering takes place in the hot season, 
and below the limit of the tide, fresh water is hard to obtain. 
There is a temple at Kadod consisting of one chamber about 
1 1 feet square, and entered by a door 5 feet 2 inches high and 
3 feet 3 inches wide. 

Suklatirtha (or Shukla Tirth). — Village in the Broach 
taluka of Broach District, Bombay, situated in 21° 45' N. and 
73“ 7' E., on the northern bank of the Narbada, 10 miles from 
Broach city. Population (1901), 2,348. The most important 
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fair in the District is held here ever}' year, about November on 
the occasion of the full moon of the month TCsrcii- 
for five days, and on an average 25,000 people attend. IVithin 
a short distance of each other are three sacred or ttrihat 
— the Kavitlrtha, the Hunkareshwartlrtha, and the Suklatlrtha. 
There is a temple at Hunkareshwartirtha. The name of 
Hunkareshwar is said to have been given to the god because 
with a cry of *hun’ the image came up from the u-ater of the 
Narbada. 

The following is the legendary account of the discovery of 
Suklatlrtha. In former times men were aware that somewhere 
on earth was a spot holy enough to purify from all sin; but 
none, even the wisest, knew where it lay. A certain king of 
Ujjain, Chanakya, growing old and thinking over the eril of 
his life, longed to find out this Suklatlrtha, or purifying spot 
He therefore told the crows, whose feathers were at that time 
white, and who alone of birds had leave to enter the realms of 
the gods, to fly to Yama, the ruler of the infernal r^ions, and 
to tell him that king Chanakya was dead. The crows were to 
listen to the plans of the god Yama for the treatment of the 
king’s soul, and were to discover from his words the locality of 
Suklatlrtha. They were able, on their return, to tell the king 
to start down the stream of the Narbada, in a black-sailed boat, 
and when the blackness left his sail and it became white, he 
might know that he had reached his goal. The king obeyed; 
and after passing down-stream for several days, looking in rain 
for a change in the colour of his sail, he suddenly saw it flash 
white and knew that his journey was over. Leaving his boat 
he went on shore, bathed, and was purified. Yama, however, 
hearing of the deception practised upon him, was angry, and, 
forbidding the crows to appear again in the realms of the 
gods, tarnished their plumage with stains, from which till this 
day they have failed to free themselves. There is more than 
one instance in legend or ancient history of men in high 
position coming to Suklatrrtha for purification.. Perhaps the 
best known is that of Chandragupta and his minister Cha- 
nakya, coming to be cleansed from the guilt of the murder of 
Chandragupta's eight brothers. So, also, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, Chamund, king of Anhilvada, heart- 
broken at the loss of his eldest son, came as a patient to 
Suklatlrtha and remained there till he died. The ceremony 
of launching a boat with black sails in the hope of absolu- 
tion from sin was, as noticed by Mr. Forbes, once practised 
at, Suklatlrtha. Put the pilgrims of these days use instead 
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of a boat a common earthen jar containing a lighted lamp, ' 
which, as it drifts down the stream, carries away -with it their • 
j[uilt. 

Surat District District in the Northern Division of the Boun- 

Bombay Presidency, lying beriveen 20® 17' and 21° 28' N. and 
72° 35' and 73® 29' E., with an area of 1,653 square miles, and hill ’ 
It is bounded on the north by Broach District and the 
State of Baroda j on the east by the States of Baroda, Rajpipla, 

Bansda, and Dharampur ; on the south by Thana District and 
■the Portuguese territory of Daman ; and on the west by the 
Arabian Sea. A broad strip of Baroda (Gaikwar’s) territory 
separates the north-western from the south-eastern portion of 
the District. 

Surat District consists of a wide alluvial plain, stretching 
between the Dang hills and. the coast, from the Kim river 
on the north to the Damanganga on the south, a distance of 
about 80 miles. The coast-line runs along the Arabian Sea 
where it begins to narrow into the Gulf of Cambay. Small 
hillocks of drifted sand fringe the greater part of the shore, in 
some parts dry and barren, but in others watered by springs, 
enclosed by hedges, and covered with a thick growth of 
<a-eepers and date-palms. Through the openings of the river 
mouths, however, the tide runs up behind the barrier of sand- 
hills, and floods either permanently or temporarily a large area 
(estimated at 100,000 acres in 1876 and at 12,019 acres in 
1904) of salt marshes. Beyond spreads a central alluvial belt 
•of highly cultivated land, with a width of about 60 miles in the 
north, where the river Tapti, carrying down a deposit of loam, 
forms a deep and fertile tract; but as the coast-line trends 
tOAvards the south, the hills at the same time draAv nearer to the 
•coast, and restrict the alluvial country to a breadth of little 
more than 15 miles on the Daman border. The deep loam 
brought doAvn by the Tapti gives a level aspect to the northern 
tract; but farther south, a number of small and rapid rivers 
have cut themselves ravine-like beds, betw'een which lie rougher 
uplands with a scantier soil and poorer vegetation. In the 
hollows, and often on the open plain, rich deposits of black 
cotton soil overlie the alluvium. The eastern border of the 
District consists of less fruitful lands, cut up by small torrents, 
and interspersed with mounds of rising ground. Here the huts 
of an ill-fed and almost unsettled peasantry replace the rich 
villages of skilled cultivators in the central lowland. On the 
border, this Avild region passes gradually into the hills and 
forests of the Dangs, an unhealthy jungle Avhich none but the 
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aboriginal tribes can inhabit save at special periods of the year. 
The Dangs are leased from Bhll chiefs. 

The average elevation of the District is not much more than 
150 feet above sea-level. In the north are chains of 
topped hills which reach a height of between 200 and 300 feet* 
south of the Tapti a series of high lands separate the plains of 
Surat from those of Khandesh. Five miles from the ruined 
fort of Pardi is the hill of Parnera, with an estimated elevation 
of 500 feet above the sea- Except the Kim and the TSpti in 
the north, the District has no large rivers ; but in the south ate 
deep and navigable creeks, which form admirable outlets for 
produce, and provide a secure shelter to the smaller mactin g 
craft. The Kim rises in the Rajpipla hills and, after a course 
of 70 miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay. Its uatets ate 
useful for neither navigation nor irrigation. The Tapti gives 
rise to the largest alluvial lowland in the District; but its 
frequent floods have caused great loss of life and damage to 
property. The course of this river through Surat District is 
go miles in a direct line, but 70 miles including windings. For 
32 miles it is tidal, and passes through a highly cultivated plain, 
but it is navigable only as far as Surat, 20 miles from its mouth. 
The Warli is a considerable tributary. Of creeks, the northern- 
most formed by the Sina river has on its right bank, about 
4 miles from the coast, the harbour of Bhagva. Farther south, 
about 8 miles north of the Tapti mouth, the Tena creek rans 
inland for about 8 miles. Four miles north of the Amhika m 
the west of Jalalpur is the large inlet known as the Kanai 
creek. The District contains no natural lakes, but reservoirs 
or tanks cover a total area of 16 square miles. With one 
exception they consist of small ponds, formed by throwing 
horseshoe embankments across the natural lines of drainage, 
and are used for irrigation. The reservoir at Palan has an area 
of 153 acres. 

Geolog}-. Three geological formations occur in the lands of Surat 
District. Of these, the lowest is the Deccan trap ; the middle 
is the Tertiary, represented by gravel, conglomerates, sand- 
stone, and limestone, with and without Nummulites; the 
highest is the recent, represented by cotton soil, alluvium, and 
river-beds. The Deccan trap extends from the hiUy country 
on the east as far west as Tadkesar, about 22 miles north^st 
of the city of Surat. From Tadkesar, -though its limit is 
concealed by the alluvium of the plains, the trap appears to 
strike south-by-wesl^ coming out upon the sea-shore near 
Bulsar. The formation consists mostly of basalt flows with 
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some intercalations of laterite, intersected by numerous dikes, 
most of them porphyritic. Intervening between the trap and 
the Tertiary is laterite, which is also interbedded with the 
lower beds of the Tertiary. The Tertiary includes representa- 
tives of the groups known in Sind as Upper Kirthar (Spintangi 
of Baluchistan), Gaj, and Manchhar (Siwaliks of the sub- 
HimSlayas). The Tertiary beds spread in gentle undulations 
under a large portion of the District. In every case they form 
a fringe to the rocky trap country and border the alluvium of 
Gujarat, by which on the west they are concealed. The lower 
beds of the series, those which correspond with the upper part 
of the Kirthar group in Sind, are of middle eocene age 
(Lutetian). They contain bands of limestone, usually sandy 
and impure, abounding in Nummulites and other fossils, resting 
on laterite and containing numerous intercalations, towards 
their base, of ferruginous lateritic clays. The Nummulitic 
series includes beds of agate conglomerate, apparently of con- 
siderable thickness. The upper beds, including representatives 
of the Gaj and Manchhar, are principally of miocene age. 

They consist of gravel with a large proportion of agate pebbles, 
sandy clays, and calcareous sandstone, frequently nodular. 

The gravels are often cemented into a conglomerate. Fossils 
of both marine and terrestrial origin occur in some of the beds. 
Alluvium extends over a considerable portion of the District, 
concealing and covering up the rocks in the low ground, and 
forming the high banks which overhang all the larger streams 
at a little distance from the sea. Throughout almost the entire 
District the surface of the ground consists of ‘black soil,’ 
resulting from the decomposition of the basalt or of an alluvium 
largely made up of basaltic materials. In Surat, as in nearly 
all the lands surrounding the Gulf of Cambay, the w^ells often 
yield brackish water, owing to the presence of salt in the 
Tertiary sediments, principally in those of the upper division \ 

The common toddy-yielding mid date-tree grows more or less Botanj 
freely over the whole District. Near village sites and on garden 
lands, groves of mango, tamarind, banyan, limbdo {Melia Azadi- 
rachtd), ptpal {Fiats religiosa), and other fruit and shade trees 
are commonly found. The mangoes of some Surat gardens 
approach the Bombay ^Alphonso’ and ^Pairi’ in flavour and 
sweetness. There are no good timber trees. The babli/ is 

^ A. B. AVynne, ' Geological Notes on the Surat Collectomte,' Records, 
Geological Survey of India, vol. i, pp. 27-32 ; AV. T. Blanford, ‘ Geology 
of the Taptee and Lower Nerbudda,' Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
vol. vi, pt. iii. 
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found in small bushes in most parts of the District, springing un 
freely in fields set apart for the cultivation of grass. Wiy 
flowering-plants are not numerous, the commonest being 
Hibiscus, Abuiilon, Sida, Clerodendron, Phlomis, Sabaim 
Celosia, and Leucas. ‘ 

The fauna of Surat includes a few tigers, stragglers from the 
jungles of Bansda and Dharampur, besides leopards (which are 
found throughout the District), bears, wild hog, wolves, hyenas 
spotted deer, and antelope. Otters and grey foxes are also met 
with. Duck, wild geese, teal, and other wild fowl abound 
during the cold season on the ponds and reservoirs; and hares 
partridges, and quail are common. 

The climate varies greatly with the distance flora the sea. 

In the neighbourhood of the coast, under the influence of the 
sea-breeze, which is carried up the creeks, an equable tempera- 
ture prevails ; but from 8 to lo miles inland the breeze ceases to 
blow. The temperature rises in places to 109® in April, the 
minimum being 44® in December. The mean teraperature at 
Surat city is 82®. 

The coast possesses a much lighter rainfall than the interior, 
the annual average ranging from .35 inches in ChotEsi to 7* 
inches in PSrdi. The average at Surat city for the twenty-five 
years ending 1903 amounted to 39- 5 inches. In the District it 
varies from 38 to 80 inches. Fardi in the south and Mandvi 
in the north-east have a bad reputation for unhealthiness, as 
shown by the proverb, ‘ Bagvada is half death; Mfindvi is whole 
death.’ 

Surat was one of the earliest portions of India brought into 
close relations with European countries, and its history merges 
almost entirely into that of its capital, long the greatest maritime 
city of the peninsula. Ptolemy, the Greek geographer (a.D, 
150), speaks of the trade centre of Pulipula, perhaps Phulpada, 
the sacred part of Surat city. The city itself appears to be com- 
paratively modern, though the Musalman historians assert that 
at the commencement of the thirteenth century Kutb-ud-din, 
after defeating Bhim Deo, Rajput king of Anhilvada, penetrated 
as far south as Rander and Surat. The District then formed 
part of the dominions ruled over by a Hindu chief, who fled 
from his fortress at Kanrej, 13 miles east of Surat city, and 
submitted to the Musalman conqueror, so obtaining leave to 
retain his principality. In 1347, during the Gujarat rebellion 
in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak, Surat was plundered 
by the troops of the king. In 1373 Firoz Tughlak built a fort 
at Surat to protect the place against the BhTls. During the 
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fifteenth century no notice of Surat occurs in the chronicles 
of the Musalman kings of Ahmadab5d. Tradition generally 
assigns the foundation of the modem city to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when a rich Hindu trader, GopI by name, 
settled here, and made many improvements. As early as 1514 
the Portuguese traveller Barbosa describes Surat as a very im- 
portant seaport, ‘frequented by many ships from Malabar and 
all other parts.’ Two years before the Portuguese had burnt 
the town, an outrage which they repeated in 1530 and 1531. 
Thereupon the Ahmadabad king gave orders for building a 
stronger fort, completed about 154®* Surat fell into 

the hands of the Mirzas, then in rebellion against the emperor 
Akbar. Early in the succeeding year Akbar arrived in person 
before the toivn, which he captured after a vigorous siega For 
160 years the city and District remained under the administra- 
tion of officers appointed by the Mughal court. During the 
reigns of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan, Surat enjoyed 
unbroken peace, and rose to be one of the first mercantile cities 
of India. In Akbar’s great revenue survey the city is mentioned 
as a first-class port, ruled by two distinct officers. 

After 1573 the iportuguese remained undisputed masters of 
the Surat seas. But in 1608 an English ship arrived at the 
mouth of the Tapti, bringing letters from James I to the 
emperor Jahangir. Mukarrab Khan, tlie Mughal governor, 
allowed the captain to bring bis merchandise into the town. 
Next year a second English ship arrived off Gujarat, but was 
wrecked on the Surat coast. The Portuguese endeavoured to 
prevent the shipmecked crew from settling in the town, and 
they accordingly went up to Agra tvith their captain. In 1609 
the son of the last MusalmSn king of Ahmadabad attempted 
unsuccessfully to recover Surat from the Mughals. Two years 
later a small fleet of three English ships arrived in the Tapti ; 
but as the Portuguese occupied the coast and entrance, the 
English admiral, Sir H. Middleton, was compelled to anchor 
outside. Small skirmishes took place between the rival traders, 
until in the end the English withdrew. In 1612, however, the 
governor of Gujarat concluded a treaty, by which the English 
were permitted to trade at Surat, Cambay, Ahmadabad, and 
Gogha. After a fierce fight with the Portuguese, they made 
good their position, established their first factoiy in India, and 
shortly afterwards obtained a charter (Jarman) from the 
emperor. Surat thus became the seat of a presidency of the 
East India Company. The Company’s ships usually anchored 
in a roadstead north of the mouth of the Tapti, called in old 
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books ‘Swally’ or ‘Swally Hole,’ but conectly Suvali. Con- 
tinued intrigues behveenthe Portuguese and the Mughals made 

the position of the English traders long uncertain, till gij 
Thomas Roe arrived in 1615, and went on to Ajmer, where 
Jahangir then held his court. After three years’ residence there, 
Roe returned to the coast in 1618, bringing important privileges 
for the English. Meanwhile the Dutch also had mad e a settle- 
ment in Surat, and obtained leave to establish a factor)’. 

Early travellers describe the city as populous and wealthy, 
with handsome houses and a busy trade. The fifty years 
between the establishment of the English and Dutch and the 
accession of Aurangzeb were remarkable for increasing pros- 
perity. With the access of wealth the city improved greatly in 
appearance. During the busy winter months lodgings could 
hardly be obtained owing to the influx of people. Carav-ans 
passed between Surat and Golconda, Agra, Delhi, and Lahore. 
Ships arrived from the Konkan and the Malabar coast; while 
from the outer world, besides the flourishing European trade; 
merchants came from Arabia, the Persian Gulf, Ceylon, and 
Acheen in Sumatra. Silk and cotton cloth formed the chief 
articles of export. European ships did not complete the lading 
and unlading pf their cargoes at Surat; but having disposed of 
a part of their goods, and laid in a stock of indigo for the home 
market, they took on board a supply of Gujarat manufactures 
for the eastern trade, and sailed to Acheen and Bantam, where 
they exchanged the remainder of their European and Indian 
merchandise for spices. The Dutch in particular made Suiat 
their principal factory in India, while the French also had a 
small settlement here. 

Under Aurangzeb the District suffered from frequent Maiatha 
raids, which, however, did little to impair its mercantile position. 
The silting up of the head of the Cambay Gulf, the disturbed 
state of Northern Gujarat, and the destruction of Diu by the 
Maskat Arabs in 1670, combined to concentrate the trade of 
the province upon Surat. Its position as ‘the gate of Mecca’ 
or the ‘blessed port’ {Bandar MubaraK) was further increased 
in importance by the religious zeal of Aurangzeb. But the nse 
of the predatory Maratha power put a temporary check on its 
prosperity. The first considerable Maratha raid took place in 
1664, when SivajI suddenly appeared before Surat, and pillaged 
the city unopposed for three days. He collected in that short 
time a booty estimated at a million sterling. The English and 
Dutch factories were bravely defended by their inmates, who 
succeeded in saving a portion of the city. Encouraged by this 
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success, the Maratha leader returned in the year 1669, and once 
more plundered Surat. Thencefonvard for several years a 
Maratha raid was almost an annual certainty. The Europeans 
usually retired to their factories on these occasions, and 
endeavoured, by conciliating the Marathas, to save their own 
interests. Nevertheless the city probably reached its highest 
pitch of wealth during this troublous period at the end of the 
seventeenth century. It contained a population estimated at 
200,000 persons, and its buildings, especially two handsome 
mosques, were not unworthy of its commercial greatness. In 
1695 it is described as ‘the prime mart of India, — all nations 
of the world trading there; no ship trading in the Indian Ocean 
but what puts into Surat to buy, sell, or load.’ 

But the importance of Sumt to the English East India Com- 
pany declined considerably during the latter part of Aurangzeb’s 
reign, owing partly to the growing value of Bombay, and partly 
to disorders in the city itself. In 1678 the settlement was 
reduced to an agency, though three years later it once more 
became a presidency. In 1684 orders were received to transfer 
the chief seat of the Company’s trade to Bombay — a transfer 
actually effected in 1687. During the greater part of this period 
the Dutch were the most successful traders in Surat. 

From the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the authority of the 
Delhi court gradually declined, and the MarathSs established 
their power up to the very walls of Surat. The governors 
nominally appointed by the Mughals employed themselves 
chiefly in fighting with the Hindu intruders for the country 
just beyond the gates. At length, in 1733, Teg Bakht Khan, 
governor of the city, declared himself independent; and for 
twenty-seven years Surat remained under a native dynasty. 
For the first thirteen years of this period Teg Bakht Khan 
maintained unbroken control over the city ; but after his death 
in 1746 complete anarchy for a time prevailed. The English 
and Dutch took an active part in the struggles for the succes- 
sion, sometimes in concert and sometimes as partisans of the 
rival competitors. In 1759 internal faction had rendered trade 
so insecure that the authorities at Bombay determined to make 
an attack upon Surat, with the sanction of the Marathas, now 
practically masters of AVestem India. After a slight resistance 
the governor capitulated, and the English became supreme in 
Surat. For forty-one years the government of the new depen- 
dency was practically carried on by the conquerors, but the 
governors or Nawabs still retained a show of independence 
until 1800. The earlier years of English rule brought pros- 
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penty again to the city, which increased in size, ovinfs mnlv 
to the security of British protection and partly to the sudden 
development of a great export trade in raw cotton uith China 
The population of the city was esrimated at 800,000 persons 
though this figure is doubtless excessive. Towards the close of 
the century, however, the general disorder of all Central and 
Western India, and the repeated wars in Europe, combined to 
weaken its prosperity. Two local events, the storm of 1782 
and the famine of 1790, also contributed to drive away trade 
the greater part of which now centred in Bombay. * 

In 1799 the last nominally independent Nawab died, and an 
arrangement was effected with his brother by which the govern- 
ment became wholly vested in the British, the new Nawab 
retaining only the title and a considerable pension. The poli- 
tical management of Surat, up to May 14, 1800, had first been 
under an officer styled ‘ Chief for the Affairs of the U niiA 
Nation, and Governor of the Mughal Castle and Fleet of Surat,’ 
and subsequently under a lieutenant-governor. The last of 
these was Mr. Daniel Seton, whose monument is in the cathe- 
dral at Bombay. By the proclamation of Jonathan Duncan, 
dated May 15, 1800, Surat District was placed under a Colleo 
tor, Mr. E. Galley, and a Judge and Magistrate, Mr. Alexander 
Ramsay, one of whom, generally the Judge, was also in political 
charge of the titular Nawab and the small chiefs in the neigh- 
bourhood as Agent to the Governor of Bombay. The anange- 
ments of 1800 put the English in possession of Surat and 
Rander. Subsequent cessions under the Treaties of Bassein 
(1802) and Poona (1817), together with the lapse of the Mandvi 
State in 1839, brought the District into its present shape ITie 
title of Nawab became extinct in 1842. Since the introduction 
of British rule Surat has remained free from external attacks 
and from internal anarchy, the only considerable breach of the 
public peace having been occasioned by a MusalmSn distur- 
bance in 1810. During the Mutiny of 1857 Surat enjoyed 
unbroken tranquillity’, due in great measure to the steadfast 
loyalty of its leading Muhammadan family, that of the late 
Saiyid Edroos. 

The District contains many buildings upwards of three cen- 
turies old. Some of the mosques have been constructed out 
of Jain temples, as, for example, the Jama Masjid, the Mian, 
Kharwa, and Munshi’s mosque at Rander. Specimens of ex- 
cellent wood-carving are to be found on many of the older 
houses in Surat dty. There are famous Dutch and English 
cemeteries outside the city. Vaux’s tomb at the mouth of the 
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TSpti deserves mention. The tomb bears no inscription, but 
in the upper part is a chamber used by the English in former 
times as a meeting-place for parties of pleasure, Vaux was 
a book-keeper to Sir Josia Child, and finally rose to be 
Deputy-Governor of Bombay. He was drowned in the Tapti 
in 1697. 

The Census of 1851 returned the total number of inhabi- The 
tants at 492,684. The population at each of the last four P=opIe. 
enumerations was: (1872) 607,087, (1S81) 614,198, (1891) 
649,989, and (1901) 637,017. The decline in the last decade 
was due to the famine of 1899-1900, The area, population, 

&c., of the eight tdhikas in xgor are given in the following 
table : — 


T'alttka, 

Area, in square 
miles. 

Numlier of 

Population. 

Fopnlation per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be. 
tween i8gi 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

1 

Olpad . 
Mandvi . 
Chotasi . 
Bardoli . . 

JalSlptir 
Chikhli . 

Bulsar . 

Faidi 

District total 

323 

279 

10a 

332 

188 

I6S 

ao8 

1G3 

X 

I 

a 

1 

I 

X 

Its 

136 

65 

133 

Oi 

gs 

8r 

38,748 

4*i4So 

169,100 

80,678 

81,183 

59.693 

83.476 

61,691 

183 

>S» 

1,658 

363 

43a 

355 

4OX 

378 

- 1 3 

•- 31 
+ 6 

- 4 
+ 3 

- 8 

- i 

10,328 

3,768 

3S.iai 

8,841 

10,363 

4,911 

7,808 

5.554 

1,633 

8 

770 

637,017 

385 

— a 

85.693 


The District contains 770 villages and 8 towns, the largest 
being Surat City, the head-quarters and chief commercial 
centre, Bulsar, Bander, Bardoli, and Pardi. The density 
of population is 385*persons per square mile, and it thus stands 
second for density among the 24 Districts of the Presidency. 

The Mandvi ialtiha is sparsely peopled, on account of the 
unhealthiness of the climate. The language in ordinary use is 
Gujarati, spoken by 95 per cent, of the population, Hindus 
form 86 per cent, of the total ; Musalmans, 8 per cent. ; Parsls 
and Jains, 2 per'cent. each. 

The chief cultivating castes are the Anavla Brahmans(25,ooo), Castes and 
KunbTs (38,000), and Kolls (100,000). Rajputs (9,000), Musal- 
man Bohras (15,000), and a few Parsls are also to be found 
among agriculturists. Of the aboriginal races, Dublas (78,000) 
with their numerous sections, Dhodias (51,000), and Chodhras 
(30,000) are the most important. The leading artisan classes 
are Ghtlnchis (oilmen, 12,000), Golas (rice-huskers, 8,000), 
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Khattris (weavers, 11,000), and Kumbhars (potters, n.ooo) 

The Vanis or traders number 12,000. Among depressed 
classes, the Dhers (30,000) are numerically .impor tant 'ri,j 
Dhers of Surat are active and intelligent, and are largely 
employed by Europeans as domestic servants. Surat, inspire 
of the commercial importance of its chief town, is still essen- 
tially a rural District. Nearly 60 per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, while the industrial class forms 
35 per cent. 

Christian The Christian population of Surat District in 1 901 was 1,092. 
missions. Qf these, about 600 are native Christians. A branch of the 
Irish Presbyterian Mission has been established in Surat city 
since 1846, and maintains 2 high schools, 18 primary schools, 
an orphanage ivith 125 inmates, and a printing-press, estab- 
lished by the London Missionary Society in 1820, which pub- 
lished thirty-six English and vernacular books in 1904. In 
1894 the Dunker Brethren, an American mission, nas estab- 
lished at BulsSr, and now maintains an orphanage, a technical 
school, and several village schools. 

General The soils, all more or less alluvial in charactet, belong 
tmal Mn- agricultural purposes to three chief classes: black, light, 
ditions. and the besar or medium. Apart from the 01 p 5 d CaMs, 
where hlack soil is most common, two broad belu of black 
soil run through the District. Of these, one passes along 
the sea-coast, the other through the Pardi and Chikhli /bMsj 
near the foot of the eastern hills. Light soil is commonest 
near the banks of the Tapti, Ambika, and Autanga rivers. 
This is the richest soil of the District, producing in rapid 
succession the most luxuriant crops. Patches of baar ate 
to be found in almost every part of the District. The most 
striking feature in agriculture is the difference between the 
tillage of the ujU or fair races, and that of the hala or dark 
aborig^al cultivators. The dark races ordinarily use only the 
rudest processes ; grow little save the coarser kinds of grain, 
seldom attempting to raise wheat or millet ; and have no 
implements for weeding or cleaning the fields. After sowing 
their crops they leave the land, and only return some months 
later for the harvest. As soon as they have gathered in their 
crops, they barter the surplus grain for liquor. In the more 
settled parts of the District, however, the dark races are 
now improving their mode of tillage. The fair cultivators, 
on the other hand, who own the rich alluvial soil of the 
lowlands, are among the most industrious and intelligent in 
Western India. 
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The District is almost entirely Tyotwari, with some inam Chief agri- 
lands. The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903—4 are shown 
below, in square miles : — nnd princi- 

pal crops. 


y'alttAa. 

Total 

area. 

Cultivated. 

Irri^ted. 

Cultivable 

uaste. 

Forests. 

Olpad 

gta 

X90 

5 

9 


Mandri . 

sSo 

r&a 

... 

3* 

63 

ChoiSsi . 

114 

83 


2 


Bardoli 

922 

*95 

2 

2 

I 

Talalpur . 

286 

120 

4 

5 


Chikbli . 

168 

*.33 

4 

*3 

1 

Bulsar 

ao 8 

163 

4 

10 

4 

Fardi 

163 

141 

2 

X 

3 

Total 

t.653* 

*.*74 

22 

73 

7a 


* The area for whicb statistics are not available is 56 square miles. The figures of 
area are based upon the latest information. 


Rice and jowdr are the staple crops, with an area of 157 
and 172 square miles respectively. Rice is grown chiefly on 
the black or red soil in the neighbourhood of tanks or ponds, 
with val or castor as a second crop, ybmdr- is largely grown 
in the northern part of the District. Cotton covers 154 square 
miles, chiefly in the TSpti valley ; it is also spreading south. 

Kodra forms the food of the poorest classes. Among pulses 
the most important is tur (37 square miles); val occupies 
74 square miles. Wheat and bajra occupy 56 and 14 square 
miles respectively. In the south of the District castor is 
extensively cultivated. 

Efforts have from time to time been made to improve the Improve- 
staple of the local cotton, and an improved variety of sugar- >”ents in 
cane from Mauritius was introduced in 1S36. It is now the tSf'* ' 
favourite crop in irrigated land in the Jalalpur and BuIsSir practice. 
idhtkas. There is an experimental farm in the District, but the 
results so far attained are not sufficiently important to claim 
notice. During the decade ending 1903—4, nearly 9 lakhs was 
advanced to cultivators for land improvements and the purchase 
of seed and cattle, of which 4-1 lakhs was lent in 1899-1900 
and 2*5 lakhs in the two succeeding years. 

The indigenous or talabda bullock is generally of medium Cattle and 
size, and is used chiefly for agricultural purposes. The large 
muscular bullocks or Iiedia are brought from Northern Gujarat. 

A third class of bullock, small but hardy and a quick mover, 
is much used in harness. The cows and buffaloes of the 
District are greatly esteemed — the cows for their appearance 
and the buflaloes for their yield of milk. The Bulsar tSluka 
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is famous for its breed oipattri goats, which are good milkers 
and are highly prized in Bombay. ’ 

Of the total cultivated area, 22 square miles, or 3 per cent’ 
were irrigated in 1903-4; 13 from tanks and 9 from welk 
The chief sources are: Government works, 301 in number* 
wells, 7, 147 j tanks, 1,114: ‘ others,’ 42. Of the total irrigated 
area, about 3,200 acres are under sugar-cane. 

There are no fresh-water fisheries, but the rivers contain fish 
of large size. The sea fisheries employ a fleet of many hundred 
boats. 

Though on the whole well clothed with trees, the District 
does not possess many revenue-yielding trees, except toddy- 
palms, which are tapped for liquor. In the Chikhli iahha 
a small area under teak has been set apart as a forest Resetre. 

A rough hilly tract in the east and north-east of Mandvi is 
the only area suitable for forest. The total area of forests is 
72 square miles, which is almost entirely in the charge of the 
Forest department, represented by a divisional Forest officer 
assisted by an Extra-Assistant Conservator. The forest revenue 
in i903-4,including the revenue from theDangs,wasRs.37,5oo. 

Surat is well supplied with building stone. Good material 
for road-metal, though scarce, can be obtained at from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 3| per too cubic feet from Pardi and BulsSr. Iron- 
stone is common, but iron is not worked. Metallic sand 
accumulates at the mouths of rivers, and is used instead of 
blotting-paper by the writing classes. Agate or caraelian, 
locally known as hoMk, is obtained from the trap and sold to 
the lapidaries of Cambay. 

The brocades of Surat, worked with gold and silver flovrets 
on a silk ground, had a reputation in former times. Sunt 
city was also famed for its coarse and coloured cottons, while 
Broach had a name for muslins. From Surat likemse came 
elegant targets of rhinoceros hide, w'hich was brought oyer 
from Africa, and polished in Surat until it glistened like 
tortoise-shell. The shield was studded with silver nails and 
then sold at a price varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. Ship- 
building was at one time an important industry, to a great 
extent in the hands of the Parsis. The largest vessels were 
engaged in the China trade, and were from 500 to 1,000 tons 
burden. Many of the ships were built on European lines. 
They were mostly manned by English crews and flew the 
English flag. The sea-borne trade from the ports has greatly 
fallen oflf of late years. The industries of Surat city suffered 
from the damage done to the houses and workshops in the 
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great fire of 1889, when property ralucd at 25 lakhs was de- 
stro^'cd. At the present time the weaving of cotton and silk 
goods is the chief industry of the District. There arc three 
steam mills in Surat city, containing 34,290 spindles and 
180 looms, which spin and weave annually nearly 3 million 
pounds of cotton yam and about half a million pounds of 
cotton cloth. They employ 1,288 persons. Except among 
the aboriginal tribes, hand-weaving is everywhere common. 

Silk brocades and embroideries are still manufactured in Surat 
city. They have a widespread reputation, and exhibit skill 
of a high order. Nowhere in the Presidency are finer fabrics 
woven on hand-looms. There is one salt-work in the District, 
which yields annually 300,000 maunds, valued at 6^- lakhs. 

Trade centres chiefly in the towns of Surat and Bulsar, as Conuncrce. 
well as in the seaport of Bilimora (Baroda territory). The 
total value of the exports from the seven se.aports which 
afforded an outlet for the produce of the District in 1874 
amounted to nearly 44^ lakhs, and that of the imports to 
7 l.akhs. These figures include the value of commodities 
shipped and received at Baroda ports. The two principal 
seaports are Surat city and Bulsar. In 1903-4 the value of 
the exports from these taken together was 13 lakhs; and of the 
imports about iS lakhs. The exports include grain, cotton, 
pulse, mahua fruit, timber, and bamboos ; the imports include 
tobacco, cotton-seed, iron, coco-nuts, and European goods. 

There are 462 miles of road, of which roo miles are metalled, Comimini- 
connccting the principal towns with the railway. Of the Raj°,yays 
metalled roads, 2^ miles of Provincial and 70^ of Local roads and roads, 
are maintained by the Public Works department Avenues of 
trees are maintained along 190 miles. The only important 
bridges for cart traffic are those over the Tapti at Surat, and 
over the Tena creek near Olpad. The Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway runs through the District parallel to the 
coast for about 60 miles, crossing the Tapti at Surat city on 
a fine iron-girder bridge. The Tapti Valley Railway, 155 miles 
in length, which joins Surat to the Great Indian Peninsula 
system at Amalner in Khandesh District, was opened in 1900. 

It traverses the District for ii miles. 

History records severe famine in the years 1623, 1717, 1747, Famine, 
and 1803. From the commencement of British rule, however, 
until 1899 no famine was sufficiently intense to cause suffering 
to the people. Owing to the failure of the late rains in 1899 
distress rapidly developed; and, in December of that year, 
there were 4,700 persons on relief works. By March, 1 900, 
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the number had increased to 15,000. In July, 1900 there 
were 35,000 on the works, including 29,000 in receipt of em. 
tuitous relief. Surat, however, escaped the severity of the 
famine in the adjoining Districts. The total increase in the 
•number of deaths from all causes during the famine was an 
and the population decreased 2 per cent, between 
190L The total expenditure in connexion with famine relief 
in this and the adjacent District of Broach exceeded 48J lakhs, 
and 4 lakhs of land revenue was remitted in Surat District! 
It is calculated that over 50,000 cattle perished in the drought. 
Floods on the Tapti river have frequently caused great dai^ a ge 
to Surat City, in the article on which some particulars of the 
most disastrous floods are given. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions, in charge of 
an Assistant Collector and two Deputy-Collectors. It contains 
8 tdlukasx namely, Bardoli, Bulsar, Chskhli, Chorasi, 
Jalalpur, Mandvi, Olpad, and Pardi. Bardoli includes 
the petty subdivision {petka) of Valod. The Collector is 
Political Agent for Sachin State, which is administered by 
the Assistant Collector, subject to his control. The States of 
Binsda and Dharampur and the DSngs estate are also under 
his political control, the Assistant Political Agent for the latter 
estate being the divisional Forest ofiicer. 

The District and Sessions Judge, with whom is associated 
a Judge of a Small Cause Court, is assisted by one Assistant 
Judge and four Subordinate Judges, sitting one at Olpad, two 
at Surat, and one at Bulsar. There are twelve officers to 
administer criminal justice. The city of Surat forms a separate 
magisterial oharge under a City Magistrate. The District is 
remarkably free from crime, offences against the exdse law 
being the most numerous. 

At the time of annexation, the girasias, or large landowners 
of Surat, claimed, as the representatives of the original Hindu 
proprietors, a share of the land revenue, and levied their dues 
at the head of an armed force. In 1813 Government under- 
took to collect the amount of these claims by its own officers. 
In addition to the girasias, there were numerous desais or 
middlemen to whom the land revenue was farmed under the 
old rdgime. To decrease the power and influence of these 
desais, the British Government (18x4) appointed accountants 
to each village, who collected the revenue direct from the 
cultivators, thus rendering the practice of farming unnecessary. 
No change was made in the old rates until 1833, when, in 
consequence of the fall in prices, they were revised and con- 
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siderably reduced. In 1836 committees were appointed to 
divide the soil into classes and fix equitable rates ; and be- 
tween X863 and i88z the survey settlement was introduced, 
which raised the total revenue demand from xS^ to 21^ lakhs. 
A revision was made between 1897 and 1905. The new 
survey found an excess in the cultivated area of 4 per cent, 
over the amount shown in the accounts, and the settlement 
enhanced the total revenue by nearly one lakh, or 4 per cent. 
The average rates of assessment are : ‘ dry ’ land, Rs. 2—1 1 
(maximum scale, Rs. 7—8 j minimum scale, R. i) ; rice land, 
Rs. 8—1 (maximum scale, Rs. 7—8 ; minimum scale, Rs. x— 4) ; 
and garden land, Rs. 8-ti (maximum scale, Rs. X2, minimum 
scale, Rs. 5). 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



18S0-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-t. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue • « 

Total revenue 

3 o .<»3 

41,29 

27,62 

49,65 

aa,.«)S 

42,74 

30,80 

55,26 


There are four municipalities in the District: namely, Surat, Munici- 
Rander, Bulsar, and Mandvi. Outside of these, local 
aflTairs are managed by the District board and eight taluka boards, 
boards. The receipts of the local boards amounted in 1903—4 
to about 3 lakhs, and the expenditure to 2^ lakhs, including 
one lakh spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police is assisted by 2 Police and 
inspectors. There are altogether it police stations. Thel“*'®' 
total number of policemen is 881, under ix chief constables, 
besides X4 mounted police under 2 daffadars. There are 9 
subsidiary jails and 9 lock-ups in the District, with accom- 
modation for 208 prisoners. The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1904 was 69, of whom 5 were females. 

Surat stands second among the twen^-four Districts of the Education. 
Presidency for the literacy of its inhabitants, of whom x3-3 per 
cent. (24-5 males and 2*4 females) could read and w'rite in igox. 

In 1880—1 the District contained 293 schools with 19,363 
pupils. The latter had increased to 28,658 in 1S90— x, and 
to 31,902 in 1900— X. In X903— 4 the District possessed 480 
schools, attended by 31,7x9 pupils, including 6,363 girls. Of 
these institutions, 6 are high schools, 26 middle, 341 primary, 
and one a special industrial school. Of the 374 public institu- 
tions, 2 are managed by Government, 312 by local or municipal 
boards, 36 are aided, and 24 unaided. The total expenditure 
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oh education in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 2| laldis, of \thich 
64 per cent, was devoted to primary education. 

■ In 1904 the District possessed one hospital and twelve 
dispensaries, including one for women at Surat. These institu- 
tions contain accommodation for 120 in-patients. T nc-inrtin g 
1,541 in-parients, the number of persons treated in 1904 was 
86,000, and the number of operations performed was 2,721. 
The expenditure on medical relief was Rs. 39,000, of which 
Rs. 1-7,000 was met from Local and municipal funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 16,091, representing a proportion of 25-3 per 1,000 of 
the population, which is slightly above the average for the 
Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer, vol ii (Surat and 
Broa.ch) (1877).] 

Oipad. — North-western taluka of Surat District, Bombay, 
lying between 21® and 21“ 28' N. and 72“ 35' and 72® 57' E., 
with an area of 323 square miles. The taluka contains 118 
villages and one town, Oipad (population, 3,275), the head- 
quarters. The population in 1901 was 58,748, compared with 
66,668 in 1891. The density, 182 persons per square mile, is 
much below the District average. Land revenue and cesses in 
1903-4 amounted to nearly 5-6 lakhs. OlpSd forms an almost 
unbroken plain, and the fields are generally unenclosed owing 
to the low level and the inroads of the sea. Well-irrigation is 
possible only in a few of the eastern villages. The climate is 
generally healthy. The rainfall (39 inches) is less than in the 
rest of the District. 

Mandvi Taluka, — ^North-eastern taluka of Surat District, 
Bombay, lying between 21“ 12' and 2i®27' N. and 72® 59' and 
73® 29' E., with an area of 279 square miles. The Tapti river 
forms the southern boundary. There are 136 villages and one 
town, Mandvi (population, 4,142), the head-quarters. The 
population in 1901 was 4 ^, 450 , compared with 53,942 in 1891. 
This is the most thinly populated taluka in the District, and 
the density, 152 persons per square mile, is much below the 
average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to over 
1.8 lakhs. The western part of the taluka is the most fertile 
and prosperous j in the east the population gradually becomes 
scanty and unsettled, and cultivation disappears. The climate 
is the worst in Surat District. In both ponds and wells the 
water-supply is defective and its quality bad. The staple crops 
are rice, cotton, and jewSr. 

Chorasi. — Central taluka of Surat District^ Bombay, lying 
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l>c{«ccn SI® s' and si® 17' N. and 7s® 42' and 72® 59' E., 
iiith an area of 102 square miles. Choriisi contains two towns, 
SfPAT (population, 119,306), the District head-quarters, and 
Kandfr (10,478); and 65 \illagcs. The population in 1901 
was 169,100, compared with 159,170 in 1S91. Owing to the 
inclusion of the city, the density is as high as 1,658 persons per 
‘quarc mile, I^and revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
lo s-8 lakhs. The taUtka forms a richly wooded plain, with 
Ijighly cultivated fields enclosed with hedges. With the excep- 
tion of the Tipti, which forms the northern boundary’ for about 
18 miles, there is no river of importance, and the water-supply 
is defective, owing to the smallness of the village reservoirs 
md the brackishness of the well water. 

BUrdoli Tfiluka. — Taluka of Surat District, Bombay, lying 
between 20® 56' and 21® 24' N. and 73® o' and 73° 21' E.j 
with an area of 222 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
80,678, compared with 84,111 in iSpr. The taluka contains 
one town, Bardoi.i (population, 5,172), the head-quarters; and 
123 tillages. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
more than 5 lakhs. There .arc no alienated villages in Bardoli, 
which forms a richly wooded plain, nith stretches of grass land 
covered with date-palms and tabul-Xnns. Towards the west the 
Ultuka has the benefit of the sea-breeze, and is well supplied 
with w.ncr. The climate of the eastern part is hotter and 
"iomewhat feverish. 

Jalfilpur TtUoka. — Central taluka of Surat District, Bom- 
Iny, lying between 20® 45' and ar® o' N. and 72® 47' and 73® 
S' E., with an area of 1S8 square miles. The population in 
1901 w.as 81,182, compared with 78,649 in 1891, the average 
density being 432 persons per square mile. The taluka 
contains 91 villages, Jalalpur being the head-quarters. Land 
re venue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to over 3-6 lakhs. 
JalAIpur is a level plain of deep alluvial soil, sloping towards 
the sea, where it ends in a s.alt marsh. Along the coast-line 
low sandhills appear at intervals. With the exception of the 
salt lands nc.ar the coast, the country is rich, highly cultivated, 
and well supplied with water, groves of fruit trees, and valuable 
timber. The villages arc large and prosperous. Besides the 
tract on the co.ist, there arc extensive salt marshes along the 
banks of the Puma and Ambika rivers. The reclaimed land 
has been made to yield a small return of rice, /mvar, hajra, 
and rice arc the staple crops. Miscellaneous crops are pulses, 
gram, oilseeds, sugar-cane, and plantains. The climate is mild 
and healthy throughout the year. 
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Chlkhll.— l-Iastctn taluha of Surat Distfict, Bombay, Ijin^ 
liciweon so* 37' anti so* 5.}' N, and ys* 59' and 73* ij' 
with an area of 16S square miles. Tlic population in 1501 
was S9,<i93, rontp.arcd with 61,315 in 1891. The tiluhx 
contains 6f sill.aj'csand one town, Chikhlt (population, 4,44s), 
the licad^quartem. l.and revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
ninminted to s>3 lakhs. Ciiiklill consists of raised plateaux 
ssith intervening lielts of loa-.lying land. The cltntcd tracts 
arc Mamed by rtieky waietcoursts ; the soil, being poor and 
sh.ill«w, is cultivated only in patches, and yields little bat 
grass nnd linislraood. 'llic low-lying hands between these 
elevations contain a very fertile soil, liearing sup.-rior oops of 
grain, r-tigar-canc, nnd fruit. 'Fhe tUluhn is watered by the 
Amliika, Kflvcri, Kharcra, and Auranga rivers, which Cow 
through it from ea.si to west. 

Bnlnllr Tftlnkn.- Sotitlicm tatuki of Surat District, Bom- 
bay, I) ing iKts*. cen so* sS' nnd so* 46' N". nnd ys® 5:' and 73* 
8' K., with an arc.i of soS square miles. It contains one town, 
Iii;i-s\K (iHipuhxtion, 13,857), the head-quarters; and 95 
villages. The fKtpulaticm in 1901 was 83,476, compared with 
87,889 in 1901. I.and revenue and cesser, in r903-4 amounted 
to nc.irly 2*8 hafchs. There arc no alienated villages in the 
iituKn. Tiif whole surface is irregular, seamed with river-beds, 
and rising into rocky ujdands. Situated on the sea crvist, the 
climate is considered hc-althy at alt times of the year, Imt the 
eastern p-uts arc roalariotis at cert-sin seasons. Tiihal, a village 
on the co-ist, is resorted to as a sanitarium by visitors from 
Ilomliay. 'Hie taluka is abundantly watered by rivers and 
streams. 

FArdi TAlukn. — Soutbernmost taluha of Surat District, 
Itumliay, lying between so® 17' nnd so® 33' N. and 72*5® 
,iiul 73® 7' li., with an area of 163 square milc.s. It conuins 
one town, I’SKni ((loptilation, 5, .183), the head-quarters ; and 
81 vill-igc-s. The popuhtion in 1901 was 61,691, compared 
with 58,245 in 1891. Ijnd revenue nnd cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to nearly lakhs. The taluka adjoins the I’ortu- 
giicsc territory of DamSn, and is for the most jiart an unduhsting 
plain sloping westwards to the sea. The fields are, as a rule, 
unenclosed. P.trdi is divided into an infertile nnd a fertile 
region by llie Kolak river. Its climate h.xs a bad reputation. 
Tlie annual rainfall, averaging 72 inches, is the he.sviest in 
the District. 

BArdoIi Toxsrn. — ^Head-quarters of the iSluka of the same 
name in Surat District, Bombay, situated in sr®?* N. and 73® 
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7' E., on the Tapti Valley Railway, 19 miles from Surat city. 
Population {1901), 5,172. It has a temple of Kedareshwar 
about four centuries old, on the site of a previously existing 
shrine of great antiquity. A fair, held annually, is attended by 
over 5,000 pilgrims. The town contains a dispensary and three 
schools, two for boys and one for girls, attended by 241 and 86 
pupils respectively. 

. Bulsar Town ( Wabad, Vabad ). — Port and head-quarters 
of the taluka of the same name in Surat District, Bombay, 
situated in 20“ 37' N. and 72® 56' E., about 40 miles south of 
Surat and 1 15 north of Bombay, on the estuary of the navigable 
though small river Auranga, and on the railway between Surat 
and Bombay. Population (rgoi), 12,857. Of the Musalmans, 
the greater number are Tais, or converted Hindus, who are 
engaged chiefly in cloth-weaving, and are, as a rule, well-to-do. 
The municipality dates from 1855. The income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 29,000; in 1903-4 it was 
Ks. 25,000. Bulsar is well placed for trade, both by sea and / 
by land. The total value of its coast trade, exclusive of Gov- 
ernment stores, in 1903-4 was 12 lakhs, of which 7^ lakhs 
represented the value of exports and 4^ lakhs that of imports. 
The chief imports are piece-goods, tobacco, wheat, fish, and 
sugar; the chief exports are timber, grain, molasses, oil, firewood, 
and tiles. The export of timber is the staple of BulsUr trade. 
The wood brought from the Dang forests is exported by sea to 
Dholera, Bhaunagar, and other ports of Kathiawar. There 
are manufactures of cloth for wearing apparel, silk for women’s 
robes, and of bricks, tiles, and pottery. The to^vn contains a 
Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, and two English schools, of 
which one is a high school, attended by loi and 159 pupils. 

It has also nine vernacular schools, six for boys and three for 
girls, attended respectively by 412 and 219 pupils. 

Mandvi Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Surat District, Bombay, situated in 21® 18' N. 
and 73“ 22' E. Population (1901), 4,142. The municipality 
was established in 1868. During the decade ending rgor 
the income averaged Rs. 6,000; in 1903-4 it was Rs. 6,273. 
The town contains a dispensary and four schools, three (in- 
cluding an English school) for boys and one for girls, attended 
respectively by 302 and 58 pupils. 

Pardl Town.— Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name 
in Surat District, Bombay, situated in 20® 31' N. and 72® 57' E., 
on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. Population 
(r9oi), 5,483. The town contains a dispensary and three 
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rertfrsis. Fer abort 2 cealtay Kmeia remained under 
Jiairfs. It ttea (1780) capteed by a detachment 
cf £t»?s under lieateraot Welsh. .At firs^ as a pro- 
ac£oc srafat tes raids of PindSzis, the fort was occopted by 
a szjtsij detzdurent; but early in the nineteenth century 
tie gairisoa •was removed, and during the Mutiny of 1857 
xts fort was dismantled. 

RSnder.— Town in the ChorSsi /j/uHa of Surat District, 
Bombay, situated in 21® 13' M. and 72® 4S' E., on the right 
banh of the TSpti, 2 miles above Surat dty. Population (1901), 
10,478, including suburb. Rander is supposed to be one of 
the oldest places in Southern GujaiSt It is said to hare been 
a place of importance about the beginning of the Christian 
era, when Broach was the chief seat of commerce in Western 
India. AlbirunI (1031) gives Rander (Rabanjhour) and Broach 
as dual capitals of South Gujarat. In the early part of the 
thirteenth century a colony of Arab merchants and sailors is 
stated to have attacked and expelled the Jains, at that time 
mling at Rander, and to have converted their temples into 
mosques. Under the name of Nayatas, the Rander Arabs 
traded to distant countries. In 1574 the traveller Barbosa 
described R 9 nder as a rich and agreeable place of the Moors 
(NayatSs), possessing very la. fine ships, and trading with 
Malacca, BenmUr-wasery/ ‘ ■.), Pegu, Martaban, and 

Sumatra, in ^ ' -f T musk, beiwoin, and 

porcelain# /l * sacking Surat, took 
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’I'yti in iS;7 K.'.ntJcr cly con 

Jr' '>■ } Kn'-i .'•‘f?,!: r-iiy. "nif rnirnu ij»i!i:y, C't.ihJi<;}if.‘iJ in if'iiS, 
' • 3 .in r itytir.^t' rif alviut K*. je.coo during the dcc-idc 
r'.- 3 r ■ ; in 1903-4 the inr.unc Re. ?3,coo. The 

tK'.ti .1 «!'*;''‘.*:'afy, .nn Kn^li'h '•rhi'fil uiili -j; pupil*:, 

in-! til ^r'r1'••)l3r •cV*-*'.*', live for hove with pttpil*. and 
f< I ftl-. vi<,h fit. 

Sttr-nt City.— H<j'!-qt:art«v«»r Surat ni<-ttic:, IJondray, and 
1’ r t. jTur; .r.35 .,f ft V J c- -dcnry undt T the Tiwi lu'li.i Comjwny, 

' tr.vir.! in ji' 1;' X. and ;i‘ 50’ E. cn the jotithem Irank of 
Jl r J Vj.ti rni-r; i!“Mn! frusn lhc«M 1.; inilcv hy vv.iler, ro miles 
1 -j liiv!. It ti.is eiirr the chief contmetf ial city of Indi.a, and 
i* -ti:! an iii.fs-st.mt riirfrantilc |i!.irc, though the grc.itcr portion 
> f 11'. eiivvi and imj«)t: trade ha^ long .sinto been tran'sferred 
to Fur.it iv ,a *t.ttiivn on the Itomlm-, H.arod.i, .and 

<>!!!!.(1 Irt'lia Ilailu.iy. tfiy niilc< from liomh.ay. 

I'utin,: the ryhlernth century Ftiral pmb.ahly ranked a*: tbe 
it'M'i j. city of India. A'v late ai 1797 its inhabit.mts 

wr*e ciiniatcrl at f'co.coo ixroms ; .md though thi.s ralcubtion 
d- ■.■liil*"s r\r» <>ivc, the ic.nl nunihrts must have been very 
I'i.'h. With the iransfi-r of its tt.ndc to Uomlwy the numbers 
rajoillj fell ofT. In iFn .nn oflin.nl reiHjrl rclumcil tbe iM^pu. 
Is'i. n .It lye.oca pn>i*ns, .nnd in iSifi at i3.j,.{o6. In iS-jy, 
wl.rjt the fi.rliuiesofFurat rc.nched their lowest ebb, ihcmimlvcr 
I f in’--.nlrt.nntv .mituinlrd to only .^0,000. Thenccfoinv.nrd the 
< .tv bf.v.n to retrieve it.. jH'siiion. Ity 1S5J the total h.nd risen 

to Fu.cor ; in rS;. i{ o.<.od at 107, SsS i iSSi .nt 109.8.14 ; in 
.‘.t ton.aao ; and in 1901 .nt i i9,3o»5, li is now the third 
Isvt't nty in the Prcsiilcncy. The popubfion in 1901 in- 
• hdrd Fy,577 Hindus. -j.Ssi MHh.nmmatl.nns. 5,75.1 IVasK, 
an U/' 7 « J.vn.. 'n,e iVirsts and high r.vstc Hindus fomn the 
« f a’.diy < ',.n> • e. ; djc Mus.nlm.'ins .nre in dtpres* cd circumstances, 
cvit; : I»;r iJohr.v.s m.my of whom ,nrc prosperous traders, nnd 
S':*'..- !ir.nd. c.nllfd 'the .Mulb of the Itnhr.'is,' resides here. 

f,.. pleasure and ostentation ch-iracterirc all ebssps 
;nl sJc'.is in Sijwt .nlike. Caste feasts and jirocessinns .nrc 
O' 'c to.u,5.,n and mote mns-iy tlun chew here. Fairs, held 
a !s*-,.i.v..ft,.ftyin the country, .attract large crowds of gaily 
‘.ir-ir-i men and clii’drc.n in bright bullock carts. The rSrjb 
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join largely in these entertainments, besides holding their cma 
old-fashioned feasts in their public hall. The Bohras are 
fatnous for their hospitality and good living. The extravagant 
habits engendered by former commercial prosperity have sur- 
vived the wealth on which they were founded. 

and asTCCf ^ S^Menly 

• sweeps westward towards its mouth. In the centre of its river- 
front rises the castle, a mass of irregular fortifications, flan ke d 
at each comer by large round towers, and presenting a 
picturesque appearance when viewed from the water. Planned 
and built in 1540 by Khudawand Khgn, a Turkish soldier in 
the sendee of the GujarSt kings, it remained a military fortress 
under both Mughal and British rale till 1862, when the troops 
were withdrawn and the buildings utilized as public offices. 
With the castle as its centre, the city stretches in the arc of a 
circle for about a mile and a quarter along the river bank. 
Southward, the public park with its tall trees hides the houses 
in its rear •, while on the opposite bank, about a mile up the river 
on the right shore, lies the ancient town of Rander, now almost 
a suburb of Surat Two lines of fortification, the inner and 
the outer, once enclosed Surat ; and though the interior wall has 
nearly disappeared, the moat which marks its former course still 
preserves distinct the city and the suburbs. Within the city 
proper the space is on the whole thickly peopled ; and the 
narrow but clean and well-watered streets wind between rows'" 
of handsome houses, the residences of high-caste Hindus and 
wealthy Farsis. The suburbs, on the other hand, lie scattered 
among wide open spaces, once villa gardens, but now cultivated 
as fields. The unmetalled lanes, hollowed many feet deep, form 
watercourses in the rainy season, and stand thick in dust during 
the rest of the year, llie dwellings consist of huts of low-caste 
Hindus or weavers’ cottages. West of the city, the site of the 
old military cantonment is now occupied by the police, whose 
parade ground stretches along the river bank. Suburban villas, 
the property of wealthy residents of the city, are springing up 
along the Dumas and Vatachha roads. 

History. The annals of Surat city, under native rule, have been briefly 
given in the article on Surat District. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries Surat ranked as the chief export 
and import centre of India. After the assumption of the entire 
government by the British in 1800, prosperity, which had de- 
serted the city towards the close of the eighteenth centuiy, for 
a time reappeared. But the steady transfer of trade to Bombay, 
combined with the famine of 1813 in Northern Gujariit, con- 
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tinucd to undermine its commercial importance ; and by iSa^ 
the trade had sunk to the export of a little raw cotton to 
the rising capital of the Presidency. In 1837 two calamities 
occurred in close succession, which destroyed the greater part 
of the city and reduced almost all its inhabitants to a state 
of poverty. For three days in the month of April a fire raged 
through the very heart of Surat, laying 9,373 houses in ruins, 
and extending over nearly 10 miles of thoroughfare in both 
the city and the suburbs. No estimate can be given of the 
total loss to property, but the houses alone represented an 
approximate value of 45 lakhs. Towards the close of the rainy 
season in the same year, the Tapti rose to the greatest height 
ever known, flooded almost the whole city, and covered the 
surrounding country for miles like a sea, entailing a further 
loss of about 27 lakhs. This second calamity left the people 
almost helpless, Already, after the fire, many of the most 
intelligent merchants, both Hindu and ParsI, no longer bound 
to home by the lies of an establishment, had deserted Surat 
for Pombay. In 1838 it remained ‘but the shadow of what it 


had been, two-thirds to three-fourths of the city having been 
annihilated.’ From 1840 onward, however, affairs began to 
change for the better. Trade improved and increased steadily, 
till in 1858 its position as the centre of railway operations 
in GujarSt brought a new influx of wealth and importance. 

1 he high prices which ruled during the American Civil War 
again made Surat a wealthy dty. The flnancial disasters of 
1865-6 in Bombay somewhat affected all Western India, but 
Surat neverthelKs preserved the greater part of its wealth. In 
1869 the municipality undertook a series of works to protect 
tie city against floods. In 1883 Surat was again inundated, 
and damage caused to the extent of 20 lakhs. The loss of 
human life, however, was small. The city suffered from 
another extensive fire in 1889. At the present day, though 
he fall of prjccs has reduced the value of property, the well- 
kept streets, the public buildings, and large private expenditure. 

Stamp Uie city which has benefited by the construction of the 

unmistakable air of steady order 

™ consecrated bySnildinvs 

SSn 1?" stands upon the river ban{ Srfst. 

custom-house, and has seats “S 
■^XiLaT"'- ^^^^“‘“eueseorRomanCatholicchape 

atge church, now in rums. The Musalmans have 
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several mosques, of which four are handsome buildings. • The 
Nav Saiyid Sahib’s mosque stands on the hank of the Gopi 
lake, an old dry tank, 'once reckoned among the finest works 
in Gujarat. Beside the mosque rise nine tombs in honour 
of nine warriors, whose graves were miraculously discovered by 
a local Muhammadan saint. The Saiyid Edroos mosque, with 
a minaret, which forms one of the most conspicuous buildings 
in Surat, was built in rdgp by a rich merchant, in honour of an 
ancestor of Shaikh Saiyid Husain Edroos, C.S.L, who died in 
1882. The Mirza Sami mosque and tomb, ornamented with 
carving and tracery, was built about 1540 by Khudawand Khan. 
The ParsIS have two chief fire-temples for their two subdivisions. 
The principal Hindu shrines perished in the fire of 1837, but 
have since been rebuilt by pious inhabitants. Gosavi Maha- 
raja’s temple, built in 1695, was renewed after the fire at a cost 
of Rs. 1,50,000. Two shrines of Hanuman, the monkey-god, 
are much respected by the people. Specimens of excellent 
wood-carving are to be found on many of the older houses. 

The tombs of early European residents, including those 
of the Dutch, and the more modem ones of the Mullas of 
the Bohras, form some of the most interesting objects in Surat. 
Among the first named are those of many of the English 
‘ Chiefs of Surat.’ On the right of the entrance to the English 
cemetery is the handsome mausoleum of Sir George Oxenden 
and his brother Christopher. It is a large two-storeyed square 
building with columns at each angle ; in the two eastern ones 
are staircases to the upper storey, over which is a skeleton 
dome of masonry in the form of a Maltese cross rendered 
convex. Christopher died on April 18, 1659 ; and Sir George, 
who in a long Latin epitaph is styled 'Anglorum in India, 
Persia, Arabia, Praeses, Insulae Bombayensis Gubemator,’ 
died on July r4, 1669, aged 50. The earliest tomb is that 
of Francis Breton, President of Surat, who died on July 21, 
1649. Among the many tombs with curious inscriptions is 
one to ‘Maty, the wife of Will. Andrew Price, chief of the 
Affairs of Surat, &c.,’ who, it is said, ' through the spotted veil 
of the small-pox, rendered a pure and unspotted soul to God,' 
April 13, 1 761, ae/a/. 23. The tombs have been carefully looked 
after of late years. In the Dutch cemetery, which adjoins 
the English, there are also some curious and handsome tombs. 
One in particular to Baron Van Reede, Commissary-General 
of the United Netherlands East India Company for India, 
who died on December 15, i6gi, once cost the Dutch Com- 
pany Rs. 9,000 for repairs. Other buildings of historic interest 
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in Surat are the English and Portuguese factories, and the house 
occupied by the Sadr Adalat before its transfer to Bombay. ‘ 

The sea-borne trade of Surat has declined from a total esti- 
mated value of 156 lakhs in i8or to 30 lakhs in i903~4 / 
namely, imports 17^ lakhs and exports 12J.' The export trade 
is markedly decreasing. The principal articles of export arc 
agricultural produce and cotton. The land-home trade, how- 
ever, since the opening of railway communication with Bombay 
and the interior, has increased considerably. The port of Surat 
used to be at Suvau, 12 miles west of the city; but the sea- 
borne trade is now carried in small country craft which pass up 
the river to Surat. The station of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway is outside the city, surrounded by a 
rising suburb. 

The organization of trade-guilds is highly developed in Surat. 

The chief of these guilds, composed of the leading bankers 
and merchants, is called the Mahajan or banker-guild. Its 
funds, derived from fees on cotton and on bills of exchange, arc 
spent partly on animal hospitals and partly on the temples of 
the VallabhUchar^'a sect. The title and oflicc of Nagarseth, 
or chief merchant of the dt)’, hereditary in a Sr3wak or Jain 
family, has for long been little more than a name. Though 
including men of different castes and races, each class of crafts- 
men has its trade-guild or panchayat, with a headman or referee 
in petty trade disputes. They have also a common purse, 
spending their funds partly in charity and partly in entertain- 
ments. A favourite device for raising money is for the men of 
the craft or trade to agree to shut all their shops but one on 
a certain day. The right to keep open this one shop is then 
put up to auction, and the amount bid is credited to the guild 
fund. There is a considerable hand industr}’ in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton cloth, some of the very finest textures in 
Gujarat being made here. Three steam mills have also been 
opened in the city, one of these having commenced work as 
early as 1866. The nominal capital of the mills in 1904 was 
nearly 20 lakhs, and there were 180 looms and 34,290 spindles 
at work, employing 1,288 peisons daily. 

The municipality was established in 1852. The receipts MonicI- 
during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 5 lakhs. InP“'‘b- 
*9®3"4 the income was Rs. 4,85,900, chiefly derived from 
octroi (r J lakhs), tax on houses and land (nearly \ lakh), and 
other taxes (1^ lakhs). The expenditure was 4,^ lakhs, includ- 
ing general administration and collection of taxes (Rs. 31,000), 
public safety (Rs. 23,000), water and public health and con- 
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servancy (2 lakhs), and public institutions (Rs. 25,000). The 
munidpality has opened a number of excellent toads, well 
lighted, paved, and watered. It has constructed works for the 
protection of the city from floods, and for lessening the risk 
of fire. Systems of drainage, conservancy, and public 
have also been undertaken. 

Two hospitals provide for the indigent poor ; and there is 
one such institution for sick or woirtout animals. The dock- 
tou’er on the Delhi road, 80 feet in hdighl^ was erected in i8;i 
at the expense of Khan Bahadur Barjotji Meiwanjl Frazer. 
The Andrews Library is well patronized. In 1903-4 there were 
four high schools with 1,315 boys, and a mission high school 
svith 56 girls. Of these, one is a Government high school 
with accommodation for 500 pupils, established in r842. There 
were also four middle schools and an industrial school, with 
412 and 88 pupils, respectively; 25 vernacular schools for boys 
with 4,693 pupils, and 16 for girls with 1,659 pupils. There 
are 5 printing presses and 5 weekly newspapers. Besides the 
Collector’s and Judge’s courts, the town contains a Small 
Cause court; two Subordinate Judges’ courts, a civil hospital, a 
hospital for women and children, and a dispensary. The 
hospital is a handsome building of two storeys with a clock- 
tower. In the municipal gardens stands the Winchester 
Museum, which contains specimens of Surat silks and em- 
broidery, and a few samples of forest produce. 

Stivsii (the ‘ Swally ' of the old records). — Seaport of Surat, 
in the Olpad ^aluka of Surat District, Bombay, situated in zi" 
10' N. and 72® 39' E., about 12 miles west of Surat city, out- 
side the mouth of the Tapti, with a good roadstead and deep 
water. Population (1901), 1,692. The channel, about 
miles in breadth and 7 miles in length, lies between the shore 
and a long strip of land dry at low water ; ‘ Suvali hole' is a 
cove which cuts into the land about the middle of this channel. 
With the arrival of large European ships, which had often to 
remain in the Tapti for several months, Suvali became the 
seaport of Surat. In 1626 it was already a place of importance. 
In the fair season (September to March) the Vanis pitched 
their booths and tents and huts of straw in great numbers, 
resembling a country fair or market. Here they sold calicoes, 
China satin, porcelain, mother-of-pearl and ebony cabinets, 
agates, turquoises, camelians, and also rice, sugar, plantains, 
and native liquor. For some years all ships visiting the Tapti 
were allowed to anchor at Suvali, but so great were the facilities 
for smuggling that, before many years had passed (1666), the 
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privilege was limited to English, French, and Dutch. About 
half a mile from the sea ' the factors of each of these nations 
built a convenient lodging of timber, with a flagstaff in front, 
flying the colours of its nation.’ On the sea-shore was a 
European burial-ground, where, according to one account, was 
laid Tom Coiyat, the eccentric traveller and author, who, says 
Teny, ‘overtook death by drinking too freely of sack’ in 
December, i6i8, and was buried under a little monument like 
one of those usually made in our churchyards. The more 
authentic version aritnns that Coty’at was buried near Surat. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century Suvali.tras no 
longer a place of anchorage, its place being taken by the roads, 
a league south of the river mou^. 

ThSna District. — District in the Northern Division of the Bonn- 


jjomoay f residency, lying between 18“ 53' and 20" 22' N. and 
72® 39' and 73® 48' E., with an area of 3,573 square miles. a^’hilT' 
It is bounded on the north by the Portuguese territory of‘‘“’‘*river 
Damin and by Surat District; on the east by the Western*^’""**' 
Ghats ; on the south by Kolaba District ; and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. 

ThSna consist of a distinct strip of low land intersected 
by hilly tracts, rising to elevations varying from 100 to 2,500 
feet. ToTOrds the east and north-east the country' is elevated, 
covered with trees, and but scantily cultivated. Near the coast 
the land is low, and, where free from inundation, fertile. North 
of the Vaitama river, whose broad waters open a scene of 
exquisite loveliness, the shores are flat, with long, sandy spits 

runnmguitomuddy shallows, whilethehills also recede; so that 

a little north of the great marsh of Dahanu, the gencml aspect 
raeinbles GujarSt rather than the Konkan, while the langLe 
^so be^ns to change from Marathi to Gujarati. Along Ac 
whole line of coast the soil is fertile, and the villagil are 
^Mdingfy populous. In the north-east the hills are revered 
mth forest, and the valleys but partially cultivated ; the village 
are seldom more than scattered hamlets of huts • and fhp 
population rensists mainly of uncivilised aboriginal tribes 1,^! 

SSTxSSHis 

JKes in large plateaux, the country is a series of flnf i 

»» »«= b, rf M,”' tv 

arc an important .i.- ‘““S'-s or mils, bait marshes 

them th^SrliSn o the District; and in 

steadily though slowly The"v2>°*^ cultryation is going on 
gn Slowly. The Voxtanra, nsing in the Trimbak 
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hills in Nasik District opposite the source of the Godavari it 
the only considerable river. The sacredness of its source.'sa 
near the spring of the Godavari, the importance of its valley 
one of the earliest trade routes between the sea and the North 
Deccan, and the beauty of the lower reaches of the river 
brought to the banks of the Vaitama some of the first Atj-an 
settlers. It is mentioned in the Mahabharata as one of the 
four holy streams. The river is navigable for small craft from 
-Agashi to Manor, though deep and rapid in the rains. The 
UlhSs, rising in the ravines north of the Borghat, florrs into 
the Bassein creek, after a north-westerly course of about 8o 
miles. The other rivers are of little consequence— shallow 
during the cold season, and m the hot months almost dry. 
Except the Bassein creek, which separates the island of Salsette 
from the mainland and is navigable throughout its whole 
length, most of the inlets of the sea, though broad and deep at 
their mouths, become shallow watercourses within lo miles of 
the coast. 

There are no natural lakes ; but the Vehar, Tulsi, and Tansa 
reservoirs, formed artificially, supply Bombay City with water. 
The Vehar reservoir, about 15 miles from Bombay, between 
Kurla and Thana, covers an area of about 1,400 acres. It is 
formed by three dams, two of which are built to keep the water 
from flowing over ridges on the margin of the basin that were 
lower than the top of the main dam. The quantity of the water 
supplied by the reservoir is about 8,000,000 gallons a day, 
or a little more than 10 gallons per head for the population 
of Bombay. Within the watershed of the reservoir, tillage or 
the practice of any handicraft is forbidden, and the wildness of 
the surrounding country keeps the water free from the risk of 
contamination. The water is excellent, and bacteriological 
examination shows that the growth of weeds has exercised no 
appreciable eflect upon its quality. The cost of the Vehar 
reservoir, and of laying the pipes into Bombay, was over 37 
lakhs. As apprehension was felt that the quantity of water 
drawn from the gathering ground of Vehar (2,55® acres) might 
prove too small for the wants of Bombay, the neighbouring 
TulsI reservoir was excavated at a cost of 4^ lakhs and its 
water kept ready to be drained into Vehar. In 1877 a new 
scheme was undertaken for bringing an independent main from 
I'ulsl to the top of Malabar Hill in Bombay, which w'as carried 
out at a cost of 33 lakhs. This source of supply gives an 
additional daily allowance of 6 gallons per head for the whole 
population of the city, and provides for the higher parts of 
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Bombay which arc not reached by the Vehar main. THe 
I’okama rcsciroir, about 2 miles north-west of Thana town, 
was constructed to supply drinking-water to Thana in 1880-1. 

The Varala tank at Bhiwandi and the water-works at hlurbad 
arc important artificial reservoirs. The Tansa reservoir is 
elsewhere described. 

From the Thalgbat to the extreme south the Western Ghats 
form an unbroken natural boundary. Besides the main range 
and its western spurs, ranges of hills arc found all over the 
District. Among the most considerable are those running 
through Salsette from north to south, the Daman range, in 
which is Tungar, and the range running from north to south 
between the Vaitama and the Bassein creek. There are also 
several more or less isolated hills, many of them in former 
times forts of strength and celebrity. The two most striking in 
appearance arc MahuH and Malakggark. 

There arc a number of islands along the sea margin of Islands. 
Thana District. The largest of these is Salsette, whose 
western belt is formed of what was formerly a string of small 
islets. Historians speak of the island of Bassein; and a 
narrow creek, the Supari KhSdi, still runs between the island 
and the mainland, crossed by the railway and the bridges at 
Bolinj and Gokhirve. In the Bassein taluka is the island of 
Arnala, containing a well-preserved fort — Sindhudrug or the 
‘ocean fort' — with Musalman remains, Sanskrit and Marathi 
inscriptions above the east gate, and an old Hindu temple 
inside. 

Except in alluvial valleys, Thana District consists entirely of Geology, 
the Deccan trap and its associates. The special geological 
features from Bassein northwards arc the traces of extensive 
denudation and partial reproduction of land. Of the line of 
hot springs that occur along the w’cst coast, Thana has four 
representatives in Mahlm, Vada, Bhiwandi, and Bassein. 

Except those in Mahlm, almost all are either in the bed of, or 
near, the Tansa river. 

The vegetation of the District is essentially Konkan in Botany, 
character. The toddy palm is very common in the coast 
talukas. Thana has a great variety of forest trees, and among 
its fruit trees the graded mangoes of the coast orchards reach 
a high pitch of excellence. They are of three known varieties : 
Alphomo, Pairi, and Raival’, the first two are believed to have 
been brought from Goa. The garden trees of Bassein yield 
about ten varieties of plantains. The District is rich in fine 
flowering plants, such as Capparis, Impaiiens, Viiis discolor, 
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Crotalaria, Smithia, Erythrina, Blumea, Sentcio, SoMia and 
Iponiaea. ’ 

In the beginning of the fourteenth centuiy there trerc, 
according to Friar Oderic, a number of ‘black lions’ in the 
District. Tigers and leopards are found in decreasing numbers 
in the forests on the slopes and in the valleys of the C h a t , 
Hyenas, jackals, and porcupines are common, and bison and 
rvi//<7/ are seen occasionally. Crocodiles are found in the 
estuaries, such as the mouth of the Kalyan creek, and in the 
deeper fresh-water pools, and are numerous in the Vehar lake. 
The District is infested with snakes, both venomous and 
harmless. 

For fully half the year the climate is exceedingly moist, and 
the District is generally unhealthy. There are no great varia- 
tions in temperature during the different seasons of the year, 
the air being cooled by sea winds during the hot months and in 
the south-west monsoon. The mean annual temperature is 
83°, ranging from 58“ in January to 103“ in April. Except on 
the const, October and November are malarious months, owing 
to the drying of the monsoon moisture. The cold season is 
short and mild. Two shocks of earthquake have been noted 
in the District, one in 1849 and the other in 1877. The latter 
was preceded by a noise ' like cannon being trotted along the 
road.’ 

The rainfall is heavy and is entirely derived from the south-west 
monsoon. Along the coast north of Bassein it averages from 
62 to 69 inches, and at Bassein 83 inches. Frequently con- 
tinuous rain causes damage to the embankments of the fields 
and the seed-beds of rice, washing away transplanted crops, and 
otherwise doing much mischief. The Shabapur taluha has the 
heaviest fall (in inches), and the minimum is in Umbar- 
gaon peiha (62 inches). The rainfall over the whole District 
averages 92 inches. 

In the third century b.c. Asoka’s edicts were engraved at 
Sopara in this District. After Asoka, the Andhrabhrityas ruled 
the KOnkan, including Thana. To them succeeded the Sah 
dynasty, or Western Kshatrapas, and a revival of the former 
Mautyah dominion was subsequently overthrown by the 
Chalukyas of Kalyan. From 8ro to is 6 o the District svas part 
of the possessions of the Silaharas, who made their capital at 
Purl (Elephanta), the former seat of the Mauryas in the Konkan. 
The Silaharas were probably of Dravidian origin. In their time 
(<r. 1300) the Musalmans overran the coast; but their supre- 
macy was hardly more than nominal until about r 500, when 
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the Ahmadnagar kings established themselves firmly. They 
soon came into collision with the Portuguese, who at this time 
appeared upon the scene, and after a struggle established them- 
selves at Bassein in 1533 and built a fort. Their acquisitions 
spread along the coast and brought them into hostility with 
the Ahmadnagar king who held Kalyan and the interior, and 
the Koll chiefs of Jawhar. The possessions of the Ahmadnagar 
kings passed to the Mughals. In 1666 Sivaji seized the south- 
east of Thana and attacked the Portuguese in Salsette, and by 
1675 he was the undisputed ruler of the interior as far as Kalyan ; 
but a little later the Mughals regained a footing, and in 1694 
they attacked the Portuguese. The Sidis of Janjira commanded 
the MusalmSn fleet ; and the naval wars between them and the 
Marathas often imperilled the safety of the island of Bombay. 

Arab pirates devastated the Portuguese possessions, and after 
Aurangzeb’s death Angria subdued the country from the Borghat 
to Bhiwandi. About 1731 the power of both Angria and the 
Sldl appears to have declined through internal dissensions, on 
which the Peshwa’s central government came to the front. By 
1739 he had deprived the Portuguese of all their possessions, 
including the ports of ThSna and Bassein. The expense of 
maintaining Bombay induced the English to make an effort to 
obtain Salsette by treaty, and, this failing, they took it by force 
in 1774. In 1775 Raghunath Rao Peshwa ceded Bassein and 
its dependencies to the British. Jealousy of the French, who 
had entered into negotiations with the Peshwa, induced the 
Bombay Government to attack the Marathas; but being obliged 
to oppose Haidar All in Madras, they restored their conquest, 

Bassein and its dependencies, on the mainland of Thana, by 
the Treaty of Salbai, in 1782. In 1817 the Peshwa ceded the 
northern parts of the present District in return for British 
support, and, war breaking out almost immediately, the rest 
was annexed. Since then,' operations to put down the Roll 
robbers, which extended over several years, and police measures 
to punish occasional gang robberies by the same tribe have 
been the only interruptions to the peace of the District. 

The archaeological remains in Thana District are mainly Ardweo- 
Hindu. The most interesting Portuguese remains are the forts 
and churches at Bassein and at Mandapeshvar, Ghodbandar, 
and other places in Salsette. The chief Musalman remains are 
mosques, tombs, and reservoirs at Bhiwandi and Kalyan, The 
principal Buddhist remains are caves at Kanheri, Kondivati, 
and Magathan in Salsette, and at Lonad in Bhiwandi, the Kan- 
heri caves being of special interest Brahmanic remains include 
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caves at Jogeshvari and Mandapeshvar in Salsette; temples it 
Ambamath in Kalyan, Lonad in Bhiwandi, and Atgaon in 
Shahapur; and caves at Palu Sonala in Murbad. Other 
remains, either Buddhist or Brahmanic, are a rock-cut temple 
at Vashali in Shahapur; caves or cells at Indragath inDahSmi, 
and at Jivdhan in Bassein. 

In 1846 the population of the District is said to hare been 
593,192 ; in 1872 it was 847,424; in i88i, 908,548; in 1891, 
904,860; and in 1901, 811,433. The recent enumerations 
show an apparent decrease, which is due to the transfer to 
Kolaba District of the Panvel ialulta between 1881 and 1891 
and of the Karjat talu%a before 1901, The adjusted popula- 
tion for the present area was in 1872, 673,560; in i88r, 725,305; 
in 1891, 819,580; and in 1901, 811,433, the actual decrease 
during the last decade being one per cent. The District is 
divided into nine talukas, with area and population as follows:-' 
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There are seven towns — Bandra, Bassein, Bkiwandi, 
Kalyan, Kelve-MahIm, Kurla, and Thana, the head- 
quarters — and 1,696 villages. The density is 227 persons per 
square mile, Salsette containing the maximum, 597. Marathi 
is spoken by 88 per cent of the population. According to 
religion, Hindus form 90 per cent of the total, Musalmans and 
Christians 5 per cent each. 

The population of Thana consists very largely of primitive 
tribes, such as the Varlis (89,000), Thakurs (51,000), Kathkaris 
(22,000), and Katbodis (13,000), and the more progressive 
aborigines the Agrls (84,000) and KolTs (86,000). The first 
four for the most part lead a wandering life in the jungle, sub- 
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sisting by the collection nnd sale of forest produce or raising 
a sainty crop by rude methods of cultivation. Tlic Agris arc 
salt-makers and cultivators, while the KolTs living on the coast 
are sailors and fishermen. These c.-istcs and tribes arc animistic, 
and worship non-Br.1h manic spirits nnd deities. Even P.'irsts, 

Jews, Musalmiins, and Christians make offerings to tlicsc local 
deities. Except a few who proceed to Bomb.!}' during the diy 
season, chiefly as labourers and cartmen, (he people seldom 
leave their homes in search of work. Their l.abour seems not 
to be in much demand outside the District, prob.ably be- 
cause their fet-cr-stricken constitutions prevent them from com- 
peting with the able-bodied labouring dnsscs of Poona, SSt.Ira, 
and Ratnagiri. Much of this want of strcngtii is due to tlic 
weakening climate, malarious forests, the strain nnd exposure 
in planting rice, and the immoderate use of spirituous liquors. 

Of outside labourers who come to Thana for work, the most 
important class arc Deccan Kunbfs (ioS,ooo) nnd Mah.ars 

(44.000) , of whom the former are known in the District as 
or ‘ highlanders.’ They gcncmlly arrive in the begin- 
ning of the fair saison, trooping in hundreds down the Borgh.lt 
and other p.isscs. Many find employment ns gra.ss cutters in 
Salscttc, KalySln, and Mfllitm. The chief palm-tapping caste is 
the Bhanduri (14,000), common throughout the Konknn. In 
the higher ranks, the chief Br.'ihman caste is the Konkan- 
asth (fi,ooo), and Prabhus or writers arc numerous (5,000). 

Traders come from Gujar 3 t suid M.irwSr, nnd arc chiefly V.tnls 

(10.000) , including Bliati.TS (780), and iVirsIs (5,000). Agri- 
culture suppons 65 per cent. of the tot.al population; of the 
rest, 4 per cent, arc supported liy industrj’ nnd s per cent, 
by general labour. Fishermen and fish-curers number 14,000. 

The cultis-ators arc mainly Kunbfs and Agrfs. 

In 1901 the Christian popoKnion comprised 601 Europeans CI.r.Mlm 
and Eurasians and 42,000 native Christians, of whom 29,000 
were Roman Catholics. The unusually large nuroixir of native 
Christians is a relic of Portuguese dominion. As the original 
converts were not obliged to give up caste distinctions, tbeir 
descendants have retained many of them, and a Tlifma Clwistian 
can still tell to what caste his family belonged before conversion. 

The Christians of several villages in the Basscin /JMa claim 
descent from Br.-tbmans. Indeed, Christians of .some castes 
commonly c.aU themselves Christian BJiand.’iris, Kunbfs, or 
Kolfs, as the c.ase m.ay he; and members of different castes do 
not, as a mle, intermarry, though the restriction in this respect 
IS pot so rigid as among Hindus. All of them liave Portuguese 
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names ; and they show their attachment to their faith by con- 
tributing very largely to their churches and to the support 
of their priests. All Christian villages on the coast, and a good 
number inland, have their churches ; and where a congregation 
is not large enough to keep a resident priest, one priest sem 
two or three churches. At many of the Salsette churches 
annual fairs or festivals are held, to which the Christians flock 
in great numbers. Numerous Hindus and Farsis also attend, 
as some of the shrines have a reputation for working cures, 
which is not confined to Christians, and obtains for them many 
heathen offerings. The upper classes dress as Europeans, the 
lower generally avith jacket and short drawers of coloured 
cotton, and a red cloth cap ; the women of the lower classes 
dress like the Marathas, and, when they appear at church, 
wear a voluminous white shawl or mantle. Their houses 
are generally tiled, and often two-storeyed, and frequently’ 
washed in colours outside. Many of diese Christians are 
employed as clerks and shopmen in Bombay; but they pride 
themselves on differing from their brethren of Goa in refus- 
ing to enter domestic service. They live by cultivation, fish- 
ing, toddy-drawing, and every other employment open to 
similar classes of Hindus. A few members of the best fami- 
lies enter the priesthood. In Salsette very many, and in 
Bassein a few, of the state grants to village headmen ate 
held by Christians. In religious matters the Thana Christians 
belong to two bodies, those under the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Goa and those under the jurisdiction of the Vicar 
Apostolic of Bombay. The latter are a small body, not 
numbering more than 5,000 souls. Their spiritual matters 
are managed chiefly by members of the Society of Jesus. 
Besides Bandra, where they have a church of St. Peter and 
two native orphanages, they have churches and vicars at the 
villages of Man, Kanchavli, Gorai, Juhu, IVadoli, and Nitmal. 
There are nine churches and one chapel with a resident priest 
in Bassein under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Daman. At 
Malyan is a branch of the German Baptist Brethren Mission of 
Surat, and at Sanjan is a small boarding-school belonging to 
another mission, which has done good work with children of 
both sexes. The American Methodist Episcopalian Mission 
maintains a small branch at Kasara in the Sh 3 hapur /Sluia, 
as also does the Pentecostal Mission at Vasind. 

The main division of soil is into ‘ sweet ’ and ‘ salt.’ ‘ Sweet ’ 
land is either black or red ; the black is known as s/iet, mean- 
ing the level rice lands, and the red as malvarkas, that is, the 
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flat tops and slopes of trap hills. Rice lands belong to two 
classes, ^andkni and nialkhandi. JBandhni lands are either 
banked fields which can be flooded, or low-lying fields without 
embankments, in w’hich water lies during the rains. The low- 
lying fields are the most productive, as the rain-water leaves a 
rich deposit. X^falkkandi lands are open fields in which no water 
gathers and which have no embankments. In many places 
along the coast, especially in the garden lands of Basscin and 
Mahlm, the black soil is lighter and more sandy than in the 
interior. 

The District is almost entirely ryatmari^ only about 6 per Chief ocri 
cent, being indm or jagir. About one per cent, is owned 
by izafatdars and ^ per cent, by khots. The chief statistics of and prind 
cultivation are as follows, in square miles : — crops. 
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Among the crops, rice holds the first place with an area 
of 493 square miles; next come rdgi and with 8i and 
25 respectively, mostly sown in the ShahSpur and hlurbiid 
tdlukas and in the Mokhada petka of the Vada taluka. The 
cultivation of rice is carried on extensively in embanked fields. 

Inferior cereals, oilseeds, pulses, and sa/t-hemp are grown on 
the uplands and in the north of the District; gram or val 
occasionally follows sweet rice as a catch-crop. There is 
a valuable trade in forage with Bombay. The gardens and 
orchards of the coast also contribute largely in vegetables 
and fruits to the same market, to which they supply excel- 
lent mangoes and plantains. 

Two influences, sea encroachment and land reclamations. Improve 
have for centuries been changing the lands along the coast, 

Of the encroachments, the most remarkable are at Dahgnu,' tuial"’’ 
where the sea has advanced about 1,500 feet; and at the 
mouth of the Vaitarna, where since 1724 four villages have 
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been submerged. Of the land reclamations, most have been 
made in small plots, which, after yielding crops of ‘salt’ rice 
for some years, gradually become freed from their 
and merge into the area of ‘sweet’ rice land. Most of the 
embankments built to keep back the sea are believed to 
be the work of the Portuguese, having been constructed partly 
by the Government and partly by the European settlers to 
whom the Government granted large estates- In this, as 
in other respects, the Portuguese did much to improve the 
coast districts. The supply of mb manure is now much im- 
proved, owing to the action of the local authorities in pressing 
a more economical system of tree and shrub-lopping upon the 
cultivators. Eflbrts have recently been made in the Mahim 
iahika to introduce oil engines and long channels for garden 
cultivation. From the beginning of British rule, salt wastes 
have been granted for reclamation on specially favourable 
terms. During the decade ending 1903-4 the cultivators 
found it necessary to borrow only 2-5 lakhs under the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. Of this sum, 
Rs. 89,000 was advanced in 1899-1900. 

Except in Mokhada, the east of Vada, and Shahipur, little 
attention is paid to the breeding of cattle. In Mokhada care 
is token in the selection of bulls, which are bought from Nasik 
graziers, the KHnadas cattle from the hills or the Masik border 
being considered the best The ponies bred locally are chiefly 
undersized. There are no special varieties of sheep or goats. 

Along the coast the water-supply is abundant, and the water, 
though brackish, is not imwholesome. Inland, water can be 
had for the digging, but the people are so poor that wells are 
few and the supply of water scanty. The chief irrigation 
consists of flooding the rice lands during the rains by means 
of the small streams that drain the neighbouring uplands. In 
the dry season some irrigation is carried on from rivers and 
unbricked wells. About 8| square miles were irrigated in 
1903-4, chiefly from wells; and there were 5,057 wells and 
22 tanks used for irrigation. 

The sea fisheries of ThSna are important and very pro- 
ductive. The supply of fresh fish for the market of Bombay 
and of dried fish for the Deccan supports a large section of the 
population, chiefly KolTs. The oysters of KSlu in the north of 
the District bear an excellent reputation. Of the pearls, which 
are mentioned by Pliny (a.d. 77) and by A 1 Idilsi (a.d. 1135),” 
specimens are still found in the Thana creek. , 

. Forest administration is under the control of three divisional 
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Forest officers, assisted by three subdivisional Forest officers. 

The forests of ThSna, which supply Bombay with a large 
quantity of firewood, yielded a revenue of Rs. 64,700 in 1870- 
about 3*7 lakhs in 1901. In 1903-4 the income was 
lakhs. Together with those of Kanara and KhSndesh, they 
are the largest and most valuable in the Presidency. About 
r,oa8 square miles have been provisionally gazetted as ‘reserrod’ 
and zr3 square miles as 'protected ’ forest. The timber trade 
is chiefly in the hands of Christians of Bassein, Musalmans, 
and Parsts. The District has a great vaiiet)’ of forest trees. 

The forest products are timber, firewood, charcoal, bamboos, 
harvi, ain and other barks, apia. and temhurni leaves. Much 
of the forest is chiefly valuable as supplying grazing, the income 
derived from fodder and grazing in 1903-4 being Rs. n,ooo. 

Thana is destitute of workable minerals. The laterite which Mineral*, 
caps many of the highest hills, such as Prabal and Mahuli, 
bears traces of iron, and where charcoal has been burnt lumps 
of clay resembling iron slag may be found. Tlie water in 
many springs also shows signs of iron. But iron ore is 
nowhwe found in paying quantities. The only other mineral 
of which there are traces is sulphur, found in the hot springs at 
VajrSbai in Bbiwandi. 


^ Next to agriculture, the making of salt is the most important Aiisan>l 
industry of the District. There are 99 salt-works with an out- 
turn in 1903-4 of 2,300,000 maunds, yielding a revenue of 53 
lakhs. The salt-workers are chiefly A^s. Th5na salt is made 
by the solar evaporation of sea-water. Ordmaiy brass-work 
and pottery are imporUnt industries. Hand-loom weaving by 
Portuguese or native Christians, who made cotton-clolh, in- 
duding the particular striped variety known as Thana cloth 
IS now practically extinct. The Musalmans of Thana and 
Bhiwandi weave silk and cotton goods, but the industry suffers 
from proximity to the Bombay mills. There are at Kurla two 
spinning and weatring mills, otvned by public companies, with 
8r,ooo spmdies and 1,715 looms, which produce 1 1,000,000 lb 
of yam and neatly 5,000,000 Ib. of doth for the Indian and 
oreign markets. Dunng 1904 the average number of daily 
workers was ^502. There is also 3 bone-mill which employs 
ICO hands and manufactures bone manure. Of other industries 
the deaning of agave fibre and the manufacture of paint may 
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through the Ghat passes. Since the establishment of tailTOT 
communication with the interior, the roads and tracks of the 
District have carried only local traffic, which is still cou- 
siderable. The chief articles of export are rice, salt, wood 
lime, and dried fish. Cotton cloth, grain, tobacco, coco-imts 
sugar, and molasses are the chief articles of import. The 
annual value of the sea-borne trade of the ports in 1903-4^15 : 
imports 55 lakhs, and exports 57 lakhs. The leading tradere 
arc Konkani MusalmSns, Gujarati and local Vanis, and B hatiac 
Numerous fairs are held in the District. 

Commnni- Along the sea-coast, and up the creeks, sailing vessels and 

Ualhvajs ^ “Cans of communication. In three 

and roads, directions the District is crossed by railways. To the north, 
the line of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
skirts the coast for a total distance of 95 miles. East and west, 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs for 24 miles, and 
then dividing, goes north-east by the Thalghat to Nasik and 
south-east by the Borghat to Poona. Two main lines of road 
run eastward, the Agra road across the ThalghUt to Kaslk and 
the Poona road by way of the Boighilt. Since the establish- 
ment of Local funds, many new lines of roads have been made; 
and in 1903-4 there were 708 miles of roads in the District, 
of which 327 miles were metalled. Of the latter, 133 miles 
of Provincial and 139 miles of Local roads are maintained by 
the Public Works department. Avenues of trees have been 
planted along 357 miles. 

Cnnscwwys. During the nineteenth century three causeways were made 
between the islands in the neighbourhood of Bombay City. 
The first joined Sion in Bombay with Kurla in Salsette, the 
second joined MShlm in Bombay with Bandra in Salsette, and 
the third joined Kurla in Salsette with Chembur in Trombay. 
The Sion causeway was begun in 1798 and finished in 1805 at 
a cost of Rs. 50,000. In 1826 its breadth was doubled, and it 
Avas otherwise improved at a further outlay of Rs. 40,000. The 
Sion causeway is 935 yards long and 24 feet wide. In 1841 
Lady Jarasetjf Jijibfaoy offered Rs. 45,000 towards making a 
causervay betAA'een Mahim and Bandra. The work was begun 
in 1843, and before it was finished Lady Janisetjl increased 
her first gift to Rs. 1,55,800. The causeway was completed 
at a total cost of Rs. 2,04,000, and rvas opened in 1845- 
It is 3,600 feet long and 30 feet wide, and in the centre 
has a bridge of 4 arches, each 29 feet wide. The Chembur 
causeway Avas built about 1846, and is 3,105 feet long and 
from 22 to 24 feet AA’ide. 
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ThSna, like the rest of the Konkan, is practically free from Famine, 
the effects of drought. The earliest famine of which informa- 
tion is available took place in 1618. In that year at Bassein 
the famine was so severe that children were openly sold by 
their parents to Musalman brokers, until the practice was 
stopped by the Jesuits. The great famine of 1 790 interrupted 
the progress of Salsctte. The exodus caused by Maratha raids 
in the Deccan led to scarcity in the Konkan in 1S02. Of 
seasons marked by more or less general dearth, the chief are : 

1839, when remissions of about 3 lakhs had to be granted ; 

1848, when most of the ‘salt’ rice crop failed owing to high 
.spring-tides. In 1899 the rainfall was unfavourable and caused 
distress in some parts of the District, but the area affected was 
only one-tenth of the total. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions, in charge District 
of two Assistant Collectors and one Deputy-Collector. 
comprises the talukas of Bassein, Bhiwandi, Dahanu, staff. 
Kalyan, Mahim, Murbad, Salsette, Shahapur, and Vada, 
the petty subdivisions {petfias) of Umbargaon and Mokhada 
being included in the DahSnu and Vada talukas. The 
Collector is tx-efficio Political Agent of the Jawhar State. 

The administration of justice is under the District and Ses- Civil and 
sions Judge, whose jurisdiction, except during the monsoon?"®'"®^ 
months, includes Kolaba District He is assisted by one^“* **’ 
Assistant and six Subordinate Judges. There are altogether 
31 officers to administer criminal justice. The commonest 
offences are theft and housebreaking. Offences under the 
Railway Act, which are tolerably frequent, are tried by the 
Assistant Collector in charge of Bassein, Dahanu, and Salsette, 
as railway magistrate. 

Besides the regular survey tenure common to the Presidency, Land 
a considerable number of villages, chiefly in the Salsette taluka, “j® 
are held on the kkoti tenure. The kkats, who are leaseholders tration. 
of a certain number of villages, obtained their land from the 
British Government at an early period of its rule. Another 
kind of leasehold tenure, known as izafat, which is found in 
most parts of the District, is a variety of the service tenure of 
hereditary officials. The lands are now held on the survey 
tenure, the izifatdar hairing a posirion analogous to that of 
superior holders. Other lands, lying either on the coast or 
along the larger creeks, are held on the shihtri tenure. Shilo- 
“e those which have been reclaimed from the sea 
jind embanked, and of which the permanence is dependent on 
the embankments, being kept up. These reclamations are- 
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known as kkSrs. The tenure is of three sorts. First, sUkn 
proper, under which the khar belongs to the person by whom 
it was reclaimed. The skilotridars are considered to hive 
a proprietary right; they let out their lands at mil, and, ac- 
cording to old custom, levy a maund of rice per ia 
addition to the assessment for the repair of the outer embaalc- 
ments. The second class of sMlotri lands are those in which 
Government either reclaimed the khan in the first instance, or 
subsequently became possessed of them by lapse. Except 
that they pay an extra rate, which is spent in repairing the 
embankments, the cultivators of these khm hold their lands 
on the same condition as surv’ey occupants. The third class 
of sMlotri lands comprises those in which reclamations were 
made by associations of cultivators on special tenns arranged 
with Government Many forms of assessment were in force 
when Thana was ceded to the British, and continue in use in 
groups of villages. They can usually be traced to the Hindu 
chiefs who held the country before the arrival of the Musal- 
rnans. Rce lands were, without measurement, divided into, 
parcels or blocks which were estimated to tcquiie a certaiir 
amount of seed, or to yield a certain quantity of ^in. The 
system has several names, ihtp, hmdihandi, mudaiandi, has- 
iandi, ^<tkhandi^ and fokahatidi, though the leading principle of 
all is the same. The levy of a plough cess, a sickle cess, or 
a pickaxe cess, which, till the introduction of the revise 
survey, was the form of assessment almost universal in hill and 
forest tracts, seems also to date from early Hindu timej 
and the practice of measuring palm and other garden lands 
into llghas seems to belong to the pre-MusalmSu niets. 
Finally, the Kanarese term shiloiar shows that from early trines 
spedal rules have been in force to encourage the reclamation 
of salt wastes. During the sixteenth century the officers of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom are said to have measured the rice land 
and reduced the state share to one-sixth, and in the uplands to 
have continued the levy of a plough cess. The husbandmen 
were treated as proprietary holders. Early in the seventeenth 
century Malik Arobar, the Ahmadnagar minister, introduced 
a new system based on that of Todar Mai. According to 
Major Jervis, Malik Ambar’s chief innovation was to make the 
settlement direct with the village instead of with the hereditary 
revenue superintendents and accountants. His next step was 
to find out the yield of the land. AVith this object he arranged, 
the rice lands into four classes. Later in the seventeenth, 
century SivajI, by his mbisler AnnajI Dattu (i668-8r), divided 
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the lanHc into twelve classes. The Portuguese, in Bassein and 
Salsette, leased the land to fazendeiros, or hereditary farmers 
of land, at a fffro or quit-rent ; but the payment by tenants to 
proprietors was regulated on the ancient system. The eighty- 
seven years (1730-1817) of MarSthS management form three 
periods : thirty years during which no change was introduced ; 
thirly years when fresh surveys were mad^ new cesses were 
levied, and revenue farming became general ; and twenty-seven 
years when revenue farming was universal. In i774t vrhen 
Salsette and Karanja were acquired by the British, the people 
were in great misery and revenue was largely in arrears. In 
1798-9 a new system was introduced- All the petty taxes 
levied by the Portuguese and Marathas were abolished, and the 
Government demand was fixed at one-third of the average 
produce of all lands except shilotri lands, which were charged 
with one-fifth. From the cession of the Peshwa’s territory 
in 1817 to the completion of the original survey settlement in 
1886 the revenue history likcirise belongs to three periods: 
eighteen years (i8t7-35) in which the establishment of a sys- 
tem of village accounts was substituted for one of revenue 
farmers, and rates were revised ; seventeen years (1835—53) of 
further reductions j and since then, the revenue survey. 

In 1895 a resettlement was undertaken which was completed 
in 1904. The sur^'ey found that the cultivated area had in- 
creased by 10,000 acres, and the settlement enhanced the total 
revenue by nearly 4 lakhs of rupees to 14 lakhs. The average 
rates are : ‘ dry ’ land, 5 annas (maximum Rs. 3—2, minimum 
2 annas) j rice land, Rs. 3-1 r (maximum Rs. 8— ro, minimum 
Rs. x— 6); and garden lands, Rs. 1— ro (maximum Rs. 5—8, 
minimum rr annas). 

The collections on account of land revenue and total revenue 
have been as follows, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1.* 

iSpo-t. 

1900-X. 

1903-4- 

I-and rerenne . 

Total lerenae . 

rSi** 

37,80 

38,87 

13,94 

39,89 

13.C8 

33 , 3 <> 


* Til i88o*x the District included t^ofa/uJtas since transferred to KoUba* 


The District contains seven municipal towns : namely, Jiunici- 
Thana, Kurla, Bakdra, Bassein, Kelve-MahIm, Bhiwandi, palHics 
and Kai-yan. Outside these, local affairs are under the Dis- 
trict board and nine tSluJca boards. The expenditure of these 
boards in 1903-4 was 2^ lakh^ of which nearly half was spent 
on roads and buildings. The income amounted to 3 lakhs the 
land cess being the chief item. 
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Police and 
jails. 
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The Distort Superintendent, nith the aid of one Assist, 
Superintendent. 2 inspectors, and 12 chief constables^ 
the police of the District There are u police stations. 5 
force in 1904 numbered 610 men, working under res heiri 
constables. Besides the District jail, called a ‘special’ iaS 
It accommodates long-term convicts to the number of 
there are n subsidiary jails and one lock-up in the Distiici’ 
with accommodation for 102 prisoners. The daily aveiaw 
prison population in 1904 was 681, of whom 38 were femab 
Thana stands ninth among the Districts of the Presidenwin 
the literacy of its population, of whom 5-2 per cent {9.1 males 
and 1.3 females) could read and write in 1901. in 1855-6 
there were only 17 schools in the District, attended by 1,321 
pupils. By 1881 the number of schools had risen to 178, 
attended by 8,872 pupils, who in 1891 had increased to 17,984. 
In 1901 the number was 13,19:, but the decrease was due to 
changes in the District area. In 1903-4 the District had 


301 schools, of which 48 were private, attended by 15,843 
pupils, of whom 2,653 were girls. The public institutions 
included 3 high, 9 middle, and 241 primary schools. Of the 
253 public institutions, one is managed by the Educational 
department, 1.86 by the local boards, 42 by municipalities, 
while 23 are aided and one is unaided. The total expenditure 
on education in 1903-4 was nearly if lakhs, of which 54 per 
cent, was devoted to primary education. 

Hospitals In 1904 the District possessed one hospital, 14 dispensaries, 

pensaries **■ home. The ThBna civil hospital was established in 
1836, and the first dispensary was opened at Bandra in 1851. 
These institutions contain accommodation for 126 in-patients, 
35 being in the leper home. Including 652 in-patients, the 
total number treated was 1 15,000, and the operations performed 
numbered 2,137. The expenditure on medical relief was 
Rs. 51,000, of which Rs. 16,000 was contributed by Local and 
municipal funds. A lunatic asylum at NavSpada had 310 
inmates in 1904, and is overcrowded. 

Vaccina- The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 19, 120, representing the proportion of 23*6 per 1,000, which 
is- slightly below the average for the Presidency. Since rgoo 
vaccination has been compulsory in Bandra and Kurla towns. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer., vol. xiii (Parts i and 
ii) and vol. xiv (1882),] 

D^Enu TSluka. — Northernmost tSluJta of ThSna District, 
Bombay, lying between 19'’ 49' and 20® 22' N. and 72® 39' 
and 73® 9' E, with an area of 644 square miles, including the 
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petty subdivision (Jetha) of Umbargaon. The population 
in igor was 129,8x5, compared with i34»39S 
density, 202 persons per square mile, is slightly below the 
District average. There are 212 villages but no town, Dahanu 
being the head-quarters. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to 1.9 lakhs. The taluka has a picturesque aspect, 
most of the interior being occupied by forest-clad hills in small 
detached ranges of varying height. Towards the coast arc 
broad flats, hardly above sea-level, and seamed by tidal creeks. 
The climate of the interior is unhealthy, and though that of 
the coast is generally pleasant and equable, after the rains it 
becomes malarious. 

MSbIm Taluka. — Western taluka of Th3.na District, Bom- 
bay, lying between 19® 29' and 19° 52' N. and 72® 39^ and 
73® i' E., with an area of 409 square miles. It contains one 
town, Kelve-MahTm (population, 5,699), the head-quarters; 
and 187 villages. The population in 1901 was 82,562, com- 
pared with 85,841 in 1891. The density, 202 persons per square 
mile, is slightly below the District average. Land revenue and 
cesses in X903-4 amounted to more than i-p lakhs. A range of 
forest-clad hills divides the taluka from north to south ; and 
in the north-east comer are high hills with jagged peaks, of 
which Asheri is the chief. In the south-east, Takmak peak 
rises to 2,000 feet above sea-level. The land to the west 
of the central range is low, flat, and broken by swamps and 
tidal creeks. The climate is pleasant on the coast during 
the hot season; but during the rest of the year both the 
coast and the interior are notoriously malarious. The rain- 
fall (63 inches) i.s much below the District average. The 
water-supply is fair. The Vaitama river, which flows through 
the taluka, is navigable by native craft of about 25 tons. 
Hot springs, similar to those at Vajrabai in Bhiwandi, are 
found at Sativli and are supposed to flow from the same 
source. 

VSda. — Eastern taluka of Thana District, Bombay, lying 
between ig® 28' and 20® 8' N. and 72® 56' and 73® 30' E., 
with an area of 566 square miles. It contains 221 villages, 
Vada being the head-quarters. The population in rgoi was 
70,895, compared with 71,385 in 1891. The density, 125 per- 
sons per square mile, is much below the District average. Land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to nearly Rs. 93,000. 
Until 1866 Vada was a petty subdivision (j/etha) of the old 
Kolvan, the present Shahapur taluka. Along the valley of 
the Vaitarna river, which divides the ialttka from north to 
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south, the land is well cultivated, and the villages ate faith 
numerous. The rest of the country, espedally in the north- 
west and the east, is very hilly, and the population extremely 
scanty. There are three made roads, namely the Vadi-Bhi- 
wandi, the V^-Shirghat, and the Vada-Mahim roads; bat 
during the rains the country tracks are impassable. In the 
interior the supply of water from the Vaitama, the Deheija, and 
the Pinjal is constant and fair. In other parts, where it U 
obtained from wells, the supply is doubtful and the quality 
bad. The whole taluia is wooded, the forests in some parts 
stretching for miles. The chief trees ate teak, ain, mahua, and 
kAair. Since 1901 Vada has included the petty subdivision 
(petka) of Mokhada, which formerly was a part of Shahipur. 
Mokhada, which contains 69 villages and has an area of 
259 square miles, consists of a thin strip of undulating plateau, 
lying for the most part between the Jawhar State on the west 
and the Western Ghats in the north and east. The mountain 
of Utwad (4,081 feet) is a conspicuous feature of the hilly 
portion, over the summit of which passes the houndary line 
between Th 3 na and NSsik Districts. 

ShahiLpur T&luka. — Eastern tSMa of Thana District, 
Bombay, lying between 19® 18' and 19“ 44' N. and 73® 10' and 
73 ° 43^ E., with an area of 6ro square miles. It contains 197 
villages, ShahSpur being the head-quarters. The population 
in 1901 was 83,881, compared with 92,029 in 1891. It is the 
most thinly populated iSluka in the District, and the density, 
138 persons per square mile, is much below the District average. 
Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to i’4 lakhs. 
The country, which was formerly known as Kolvan, is for the 
most part wild, broken by bills, and covered with large forests. 
In the south thfere are wide tracts of rice lands. The sml is 
mostly red and stony, and the climate unhealthy, except in the 
rains. There are five factories for husking rice in ShShapur. 

Bassein Taluka. — Western /S/uia of Thana District, Bom- 
bay, lying between 19° *6' and rp" 35' N. and 72® 44' and 
yjO j' E., with an area- of 223 square miles. It contains one 
town, Bassein (population, 10,702), the head-quarters; and 
go villages, including Acashi (8,506), The population in 
1901 was 80,251, compared with 76,iro in r89i. The den- 
sity, 360 persons per square mile, largely exceeds the District 
average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
1.8 lakhs. The /a/u^a is formed of a portion of the main- 
land and of territory which was once the island of Bassein, 
but is now no longer an island, the narrow creek which divided 
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it from the mainland having silted up. With the exception of 
two small hills, about 200 feet high, the surface of the Island 
portion is flat, with a rich soil, yielding crops of rice, plan- 
tain, sugar-cane, and pan. On the mainland portion are the 
Tungar and Kaman hills, both over 2,000 feet in height, the 
last named, known as Bassein Peak or Kamandrug, being 
2,160 feet above sea-level. On the coast the climate is gener- 
ally pleasant and equable ; inland the heat is great, and in the 
rains much fever prevails, 

Bhlwandl Talnka. — Central taluka of Thana District, 


Bombay, lying between 19® 12' and 19“ 32' N, and 72® 58^ 
and 73“ 15' E,, with an area of 249 square miles. It contains 
one town, Bhiwandi (population, 10,354), the head-quarters j 
and rg6 villages. The population in 1901 was 77,440, com- 
pared with 87,490 in 1891. The density, 311 persons per 
square mile, exceeds the District average. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2*1 lakhs. The centre 


of the taluka is well peopled and richly tilled, but in the west 
the country is hilly. Except in the south it is surrounded by 
the hills which form the watershed of the Kamvadi river, which 
runs through the taluka from north to south. In the west, after 
the rains, the climate is malarious, but in the other parts it is 
generally healthy. The water-supply is fairly abundant, but far 
from wholesome. Rice is the chief product. 

Kalyan Taluka.— Southern taluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, lying between 19® 4' and 19® 24' N. and 73® 1' and 
73 ° 24' E., with an area of 276 square miles. It rnnti^ins one 
town, Kalyan (population, 10,749), the head-quarters; and 
224 villages. The population in igoz was 77,087, compared 
with 80,171 in i8gi. The density is 279 persons per square 
mile, or rather more than the District average. Land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2-2 lakhs. The taluka is 
^angular in form, and in its western part a rich open plain, 
in the south and east, ranges of hills running parallel with the 
toundary line throw out spurs into the heart of the plain, 
^e transport of produce is facilitated by the tidal creek of 

Peninsula Railway. 

The Mu river is navigable by boats of 10 tons for 9 milL 

S T disagreeable east winds in April 

S although fever is prevalent in the cold seasL 
th^hmate is on the whole temperate and healthy 

«/''^«ofThanaDistrict, Bombay 
lymgbetween 19® 7' and 19® 27' N. and 73®,,' and U®Tp 

with an area of 350 square miles. It contains i 7 ?villagesi 
B b ’ 
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Murbad being the head-quarters. The population in 1901 ny 
62,569, compared with 65,641 in 1891. The density, 
persons per square mile, is belosv the District average. lanl 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to more than 1-3 lakk 
The people are mostly Thakurs, Rolls, and Marathas. Most 
of the taluka is very hilly and fairly wooded. The soil is poor 
and the uplands of little value, except as supplying brushtrood 
for manure. It suffers from the want of means of exporting 
its produce, but a good high road now bisects it. The srattr 
supplied by wells is fairly good but scanty. The climate is 
oppressive, though not unhealthy; after the rains, bower cr, it 


is malarious. 

Salsette. — Large island forming the Salsettc iithhi of 
Thana District, Bombay, lying between 18*53' and 19® 19' h'. 
and 72* 47' and 73® 3' E-) extending 16 miles from Bindra 
northwards to the Bassein inlet, and connected with Bombay 
Tsiand by bridge and causeway. The area is 246 square miles ; 
and the island contains three towns, BaKDRA (population, 
22,07s), Thaha. (16,011), the head-quarters of the District 
and/a-M«, and Kimi.A (14,831); and 128 villages, including 
Vesava (5,426). The population in 1901 was 146,933, com- 
pared with 126,518 in i8gi. It is the most densely populated 
taluka in the District, with an average^ of 597 persons P” 
square mile. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to about 2-6 lakhs. Along the centre of the island, frorn north 
to south, runs a broad range of hills, which, after subsiding 
into the plain near Kurla, crops up again in the 
point of the island at Trombay. The central and higtet hdb 
Thana peak, is 1,530 ^et above sea-level ; and on thenort 
is a detached sharp peak 1,500 feet high. Spurs from the m 
range run west towards the sea, while the low lands are muA 
intersected by tidal creeks, which, especially on thenorth-w^, 
split the sea-face of the taluka into small islands. There m 
no large fresh-water streams; but the supply of water frorn 
wells b of fair quality and pretty constant The staple crop is 
rice • and most of the uplands are resen-ed for ^s for the 
Bombay market The coast abounds in coco-nut groves, and 

fhrpSwim 

ful hland is rich in rice-fields, diversified by jungles, and 
studded with hills. The ruins of Portuguese churches, ron- 
imrandl vOfe attest its former importance, and its ant.quit.es 
t Kanheri still form a subj'ect of interest. Eighteen estates, 

InJia ewnpany. “ 
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rent, and liable to assessment. The lines of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway traverse the taluka. Since the first outbreak of 
plague in Bombay, a large number of villa residences have 
been built by the wealthier merchants of Bombay near the 
latter railway. An additional Assistant Collector was appointed 
in 1902 to plan new roads and control building operations. 
Seized by the Portuguese early in the sixteenth century, Salsettc 
should have passed to the English Crown, together with 
Bombay Island, as part of the dowry of the queen of Charles II. 
The Portuguese in 1662, however, contested its transfer under 
the marriage treaty, and it was not till more than a century 
aftcrw.ards that possession was obtained. The Marathas took it 
from the declining Portuguese in 1739. The English captured 
it from the MarSthas in December, 1774, and it was formally 
annexed to the East India Company’s dominions in 1782 by 
the Treaty ofS<aibai. 

AgSshi. — Port in the Bassein /aluk of Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 28' N. and 72® 47' E., 10 miles north 
of Bassein and 3 J miles west by a metalled road from Virar on 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. Population 
(rpoi), 8,506. The town contains a school with 217 pupils. 
In the early part of the sixteenth century Ag 3 shi was a place 
of some importance, with a considerable timber and ship- 
building trade. It was twice sacked by the Portuguese — in 
T530 and again in 1531. In 1530 as many as 300 Gujarat 
vessels are said to have been taken ; and in r54o the Portu- 
guese captured a ship on the stocks at Agashi in which they 
afterwards made several voyages to Europe. Agashi carries on 
a trade ^^'ith Bombay, worth about Rs. 4,000 annually, in 
plantains, its dried plantains being the best in the District. 
There is a Portuguese school here, and a large temple of 
Bhavanishankar, built in 1691. The bathing-place close to the 
temple has the reputation of eOceting the cure of skin diseases. 

Amam&tli (or Ambamath, literally ' Lord of the Skies,’ a 
name of Siva). — Village in the Kalyan taluka ofThana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19® 12' N. and 73® 10' E., about a mile 
west of Ambamath station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and 38 miles from Bombay. Population (rgor), 485. 
The old temple, situated in a pretty valley less than a 
mile cast of the village, is interesting as a specimen of ancient 
Hindu architecture. An inscription found in it is dated Saka 
982 (a. d. 1060). It was probably erected by Mamvaniraja, the 
son of Chittaraj.idcva, a ^lahamandalcswara, or feudatory king 
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of the Konkan, under the Chalukyas of KalySn in At Deem. 
The temple itself faces the west, but the mandapa m an/arjij 
the entrance hall, has doors to the north and south. Each 
the three doors has a porch, approached by four or fite slept, 
and supported by four nearly square pillars, two of then 
attached to the wall. The mandapa is 22 feet 9 inches squire, 
The roof of the hall is supported by four elaborately caned 
columns. In their details no two of them are eractly alike 
but, like the pillars in the cave-temples of Ajanta, they have been 
wought in pairs, the pair next the shrine being if possible the 
richer. The gabhara or shrine, which is also square, measures 
13 feet 8 inches each way. It appears to>havc been strippedof 
its ornamentation, and now contains only the remains of a 
small Ungam sunk in the door. The outside of the building it 
beautifully carved. The principal sculptures arc a Aree-hcaded 
figure with a female on his knee, proba% intended to represent 
MahSdeo and FSn’atl; and on the south-east side of the rifflaua, 
KitlT. The sculpture^ both on the pillars of the hall and round 
the outside, shows a skill not surpassed by any temple in the 
Presidency. A fair is held here on the SirarStii in Magha, 
(Februaty-March). 

[For a more detailed account, see Indian Antiquary, vol. hi, 
p. 316 ff. ; and Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xiv, pp. 2-8.] 

Bandra (JVandren, Sandora, Vandrd ). — ^Toirn in the Sal- 
sette tdluia of Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19' 3' N. 
and 72® so' E., on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Bailway, at the southern extremity of Salsette island, at -the 
point where that island is connected with the Island of Bombay 
by a causeway and arched stone bridge, 9 miles north of 
Bombay City. Population (1901), 22,075, including 11,358 
Hindus, 3,189 Musalmans, 1,307 Parsis, and 6,ir7 Christians. 
With a few exceptions, the Christians arc descended from local 
converts made by the Portuguese during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. There are numerous Roman Catholic 
churches in Salsette, many of which were destroyed by the 
Marathas after conquering the island in 1738. The buildings 
of special interest are the English Church and the Chapel of 
Our Lady of the Mount. Bandra was constituted a municipality 
in 1876. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 
1901 averaged Rs. 71,000. In 1903-4 the income was a lakh, 
derived chiefly from water-rate (Rs. 32,000) and house and land 
tax (Rs. 22,000). In the municipal limits arc included Bandra 
hill, 150 feet in he^ht, with a flat, wooded crest,- Biindro torn, 
and the rillagcs of Naupada, Khar, Pall, Varoda, Chimbai, 
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Kahvadi, Mala Sherli, Rajan, and DSnda. The local industries 
are the tapping of palm-trees and fishing. The Bombay muni- 
cipal slaughter-house is situated at the north end of the cause- 
way. Since the opening of railway communication, B5ndra has 
become a favourite place of resort for the citizens of Bombay. 
It possesses an orphanage and a convent known as St. Joseph’s. 
The town contains a dispensary, a high school, a middle school 
for girls with 602 pupils, and two middle schools for boys with 
S7S pupils. There are also five vernacular schools, four for 
boys with 267 pupils and one for girls with 119. Public con- 
veyances ply between the station and Bandra and PSlI hills, 
where the European and Pars! residents chiefly live. 

Bassein Town ( Vasai, that is, ‘ The Settlement ’). — Head- 
quarters of the taluka of the same name in ThSna District, 
Bombay, situated in 19® 20' N. and 72® 49' E., about 5 miles 
from the Bassein Road station of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, and 28 miles north of Bombay. Popu- 
lation (1901), 10,702. The town was constituted a municipality 
in 1864, the income in 1903-4 being Rs. 17,000. In that year 
the total value of the seaborne trade of Bassein was 13 lakhs, 
of which 5 lakhs represented imports and 8 lakhs exports. The 
town contains a dispensary, a Sub-Judge’s court, an English 
middle school with 53 pupils, eight vernacular schools for boys 
with 395 pupils, and one for girls with 71 pupils. 

Bassein early attracted the notice of the Portuguese, as the 
river or strait separating the island from the mainland was a 
convenient rendezvous for shipping. In 1534 Bassein with the 
land in its neighbourhood was ceded to them by Bahadur Shah, 
king of Gujarat, and two years later the fort was built. For 
more than two centuries Bassein remained in the bands of the 
Portuguese, and during this time it rose to such prosperity that 
it came to be called the Court of the North, and its nobles were 
proverbial for their rvealth and magnificence. With plentiful 
supplies of both timber and stone, Bassein was adorned with 
many noble buildings, including a cathedral, five convents, 
thirteen churches, and an asylum for orphans. The dwellings 
of the Hidalgos, or aristocracy, who alone were allowed to live 
within the city walls, are described (1675) as stately buildings, 
two storeys high, graced with covered balconies and large 
windows. Towards the end of the seventeenth century Bassein 
suffered severely from outbreaks of the plague, so deadly that 
in 1695 one-third of the population was swept away. Notwith- 
standing the decay of Portuguese power in the seventeenth 
century, Bassein, as late as 1720, would seem to have retained 
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mu(ii of its prosperity. In that year the popubtion was retuw.ti 
at 60,499, and the revenue a few years later (1729) at as kuA 
as 4^ lakhs (Xer. 914, res). But the wealth of one city^n 
unable to stay the advance of the MarathS power. In ijyg 
Chimnaji Appa, a distinguished Maratha general, at the had 
of a powerful army, appeared before Bassein. After a siege of 
three months, conducted on both sides with the greatest sViU 
and courage, the garrison was forced to capitulate, and the 
town and district of Bassein passed into the hands of the 
Feshwa. Under the MarathSs, Bassein became the chief place 
in their territories between the Bankot river and Daman ; but 
they did not long keep possession of the city. In 17S0, after 
a siege of twelve days, Bassein was captured by a British army 
under the command of General Goddard. By the Treaty of 
Salbai (1782) it svas restored to the MarathSs; and in 1818, on 
the overthrow of the last of the Peshwas, it was resumed by the 
English and incorporated with Thana District. Here was con- 
cluded, in 1802, the treaty by which the Peshwa agreed to 
maintain a British subsidiary force, thus virtually dissolring the 
MarathS confederacy 

Of Old Bassein, the walls and ramparts remain in a state of 
good preservation. Within the enclosure, the ruins of the 
cathedral, of the Dominican convent, of the Jesuit Church of 
St. Paul, and of St. Anthony’s Church, built as early as 1537, 
can still be identified. 

[Dr. Da Cunha, Antiquities of Bassein (Bombay, 1876).] 

Bhiwandi Town.— Head-quarters of the ia!uUo\ the 
same name in Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19' 18 h. 
and 3' E., 29 miles north-east of Bombay. Popuialion 
(rgoi), 10,354. Together m’th the neighbouring village of 
Nizampur, Bhin-andi forms a municipality, constituted m 1865, 
wtli an income (i 9 ® 3 ^ 4 ) of Ks, 20,700. It is supplied ml 
water by means of an aqueduct constructed by the inhabitants 
with the aid of a Government contribution. The population 
and mercantile importance o/ this place are on the increase. 
The chief industries are weaving and ricc-cleaning, and the 
principal articles of trade are rice, dried fish, cloth, grass, and 
wood. The lai^cst steam rice-husking mill in the Presidency 
is situated here. The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, 
a dispensary, and four vernacular schools for boys .with 444 
pupils, and two for girls with 146. _ 

BorivlI.— Village in the Salsettc taluha of Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19“ N. and ya® 5*' E., on the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway, about 22 miles north of 
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Bombay. Population (1901), rSz. Borivli is a convenient 
centre for visiting several places of interest. The Kakheri 
Caves lie up the Tulsi valley about five miles to the east. 
At Mandapeshvar, called Monpezier or Monpager by the Por- 
tuguese, about 2 miles north of Borivli, are situated a notable 
white Portuguese watch-tower, and a set of Brahmanic caves, 
over a thousand years old, one of the latter being specially 
interesting from having been used as a Catholic chapel. On 
the top of the rock in which the caves are cut stands a large 
and high-roofed Portuguese cathedral, lately repaired, and exten- 
sive ruined buildings belonging to a college and monastery. 
In a mango orchard, at Eksar, in rich wooded country about a 
quarter of a mile south of Mandapeshvar and a mile north-west 
of Borivli, are some great blocks of stone about 10 feet high by 
3 feet broad. They are memorial stones richly carved with 
belts of small figures, the record of sea- and land-fights pro- 
bably of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. About half a mile 
to the east of Borivli station, close to the border-lands of 
Poinsar and the deserted village of Magatban, are some 
Buddhist rock-cut cisterns and some half-underground Buddhist 
caves. A few hundred yards to the east lie some Buddhist 
tombs and the remains of a Buddhist monastery, probably of 
the fifth or sixth century. At Akurli, about 2 miles to the 
south-east, in rugged bush-land, rises a large mound of black 
trap, on the top of which are some quaint rough carvings and 
Pali letters, perhaps two thousand years old. Two miles 
farther south, in thickly wooded uplands, is the great Jogesh- 
VARi cave, a Brahmanic work probably of the seventh century. 
The railway can be joined at Goregaon station, which is about 
3 miles north-west of the Jogeshvari cave. 

Dahanu Town. — Seaport in the ialuka of the same name 
in Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19° 58' N. and 72° 43' E., 

2 miles from DahSnu Road station on the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway and 78 miles from Bombay. Popu- 
lation (1901), 4,573. DShanuka is named in the cave-inscrip- 
tions of Nasik (a. d. roo). It was held by the Portuguese, and 
is mentioned in their annals as celebrated for its image of 
Nossa Senhora des Augustas, which had wrought many miracles. 
There is a small fort on the north bank of the Dahanu river or 
creek. A large quantity of wood passes through this port from 
the Savta bandar, 6 miles up the river. The town contains 
a Sub-Judge's court, and two schools for boys with 358 pupils 
and one for girls with 60. 

Dugad.— Village in the Bhin-andi mt/ia of Thana District, 
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Bombay, situated in 19" 27' N. and 'if 7' E., about 9 ml' , 
north of Bhi\Tandi town. Population (1901), 737, 
perhaps Ptolemy’s Dunga. It is famous for the defeat of fre 
Marathas by Colonel Hartley in 1780. On December s 
hearing that the Marathas intended to throw troops intoW 
sein, then invested by General Goddard, Colonel Hartlc)-, nith 
a force of about 2,000 effective men, marched from 'fiush 
near Kalyan, 15 miles north-west, to Dugad. On the loth the 
Maratha general Rarochandra Ganesh, with 20,000 horse and 
foot, thrice attacked the Bombay division in front and rear. 
On each occasion he was repulsed with little loss to theBriiisli, 
though two of the slain, Lieutenants Drew and Cooper, rrere 
officers. Next day (December ii) the attack was renewed, 
the well-served Maratha artillery causing the British a loss of 
100 men, of whom two, Lieutenants Cowan and Pierson, were 
officers. During the night Colonel Hartley strengthened with 
a breastwork and guns two knolls which covered his flanks. 
Next morning the Marathas advanced in front and rc.ir against 
the right knoll, Rdmchandra leading a storming parly of Arab 
foot and 1,000 infantry under Noronha, a Portuguese officer. 
A thick morning fog helped the attacking force to come close 
to the picket, Then the mist suddenly cleared and the guns 
did surprising execution. RSmehandra died fighting gallantly, 
Noronha tvas wounded, and the Marathas, dispirited by the 
loss of their leaders, retired in haste and with great loss. The 
large tomb without inscription in the village of Akloli, 3 miles 
to the north, was probably raised in honour of the four British 
officers who fell. On the Gumtara hill close by are the remains 
of an old fort and water cisterns. 

Eksar. — ^Alienated village of 701 acres in the Salscttc tS/uh 
of Thana District, Bombay, situated in 1 9' 13' N. and 72® 59' E., 
about a mile north-west of Borivli station on the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway. Population (ipot), 1,906. 
In a mango orchard, on the west bank of a fine pond, is a row 
of six slabs of trap, four of them about 10 feet high by 3 broad, 
the fifth about 3 feet high by 3 broad, and the sixth about 
4 feet high by x broad. All, except one which is broken, 
have their tops carved into funereal urns, with heavy cars and 
hanging bows of ribbon, tind floating figures above bringing 
chaplets and wreaths. The faces of the slabs arc richly cut 
in from two to eight level belts of carving, the figures in bold 
relief chiselled with much skill. They are Hindu paliyas or 
memorial stones, and seem to have been set up in front of 
a temple which stood on the top of the pond bank, a site 
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afterwards occupied by a Portuguese granary. Each stone 
records the -prowess of some warrior either by land or sea. 

[For a full description of these stones, which possess features 
of unusual interest, see Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xiv, pp. 57-9.] 

Ghodbandar (supposed to be the Hippokura of Ptolemy). — 
Port in the Salsette taluka of Thana District, Bombay, 
situated in 19® 17' N. and 72® 54' E., on the left bank of Bassein 
crfeek, 10 miles north-west of ThSna. Population (1901), 646. 
The customs division called after Ghodbandar comprises five 
ports : namely, Rai Utan, Manor!, Bandra, Vesava, and Ghod- 
bandar. The total trade of these five ports in 1903-4 was 
7|- lakhs, of which 2J lakhs represents imports and sj lakhs 
e.xports, the last consisting of rice, stone, lime, sand, coco nuts, 
salt, fish, and firewood. The imports are hardware, cloth, 
groceries, rice, oil, molasses, butter, tobacco, gunny-bags, san- 
hemp, and timber. Under the Portuguese, Ghodbandar stood 
a siege by the Maratha Sivaji, who appeared before it in 1672. 
In 1737 it was captured by the Marathas, and the Portuguese 
garrison put to the sn-ord. Fryer (1675) calls the town Gre- 
bondel. A resthouse on the shore has accommodation for 50 
travellers. There are some Portuguese architectural remains. 
The traders in Ghodbandar are Agris, Kolls, Muhammadans, 
and Christians, and most of them trade on borrowed capital. 

Jogeshvari. — Cave in the Salsette taluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19® 13' N. and 72® 59' E., 2| miles south- 
east of Goregaon station, on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway. It is the third largest of the great Brahmanical 
caves of India, the others being Sita's Bath at Ellora and the 
Great Cave at Elephanta. Its length is 240 and breadth 
200 feet. This cave-temple, which dates from the seventh 
century, contains rock-cut passages, an immense central hall 
supported by pillars, porticoes, and subsidiary courts. 

[Du Perron (1760), Zend Avesta, vol. i, pp. ccclxxxviii- 
cccxc; Hunter (1784), Archaeologia, vol. vH, pp. 295-9; Salt 
(1806), Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, vol i, 
pp. 44-7 ; Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xiv, pp. 110-2.] 

/ KMyan Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19° t4' N. and 
73° 10' E., at the junction of the 'north-east and south-east 
lines of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 33 miles north- 
east of Bombay. Population (1901), 10,749. KalySn has been 
a municipality since 1855. The municipal income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 19,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 16,579. It a considerable rice-husking 
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tade, carried on by Muhammadans and some 
This industry gives occupation to about 730 persons, half 

fish, bricks, tiles, and mjTabolams. The slreeu anrSncs ia 
the town are metalled, and kept in clean condition. 
pirns across the UlhOs river to Kone on the opposite* b 2 
The toivn has a vegetable market built by the munidmlity 
It is supplied with water from tlie Shenala lake about aouaitw 
of a mile to the east. * 


The name of Kalyan appears in ancient inscriptions, which 
have been attnbuted to the first, second, fifth, or sixth ccnlun- 
A. D. According to the Ptriplus, Kalyan rose to importance 
about the end of the second century'. Cosmas Indicoplcustcs, 
in the sixth century, mentions it as one of the five chief marts 
of Western India, the seat of a powerful king, with a trade in 
brass, black-wood logs, and articles of clothing. Early in the 
fourteenth century the Muhammadans found Kalyan the 
capital of a district, and gave it the name of IslamSbad. It 
was taken by the Portuguese in 1536. They did not garrison 
the town, but, returning in xsjo, burnt the suburbs and carried 
off much booty. From this time it seems to have formed part 
of the Ahmadnagar kingdom. In 1648 Sivajfs general, Ab5j! 
Sondeo, surprised Kalyan and took the governor prisoner. 
The Muhammadans recovered the town in 1660, but again 
lost it in 1662. In 1674 SivajI granted the English leave to 
establish a factory. The Mat 3 thas in 1780 haring cut off their 
supplies, Kalyiln was seized by the British, and has since 
remained in their possession. Objects of interest ate the 
Shenali tank, said to have been built in 1505 ; the tomb of 
Motabar Khan, miiuster of Shah Jahffn, who was sent in 
disgrace to KalySn when Aurangzeb usurped his father’s 
throne ; and seven mosques, of which the graceful Ki!lr Masjid 
is the most noteworthy. The town contains a Sub-Judge’s 
court, a dispensary, an English school with 87 pupils, seven 
vernacular schools for boys with 358 pupils, and one for girls 
with g6. There are also a library, a small printing press, and 
a rice-husking mill. 

Kanheri Caves. — Caves in Thana District, Bombay, situated 
in 19® 13' N. and 72° 59' E., in a wild picturesque valley 
in the heart of the island of Salscttc, about 6 mites from 
Thana. They may be reached from the BhSndup station of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, or from the Borivli 
station of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railw.ay. 
The name Kanhagiri, perhaps a PrSkrit corruption of the 
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Sanskrit Krishnagiri or 'Krishna's hill/ seems to show that 
the fame and holiness of KSnheri date from before the rise 
of Buddhism. From the simple style of some of them, and 
an inscription in the caves at Nasik, it is presumed that they 
date from loo n.c. to A.D. 50. Additions both of fresh caves 
and of new ornaments in old caves seem to have been made 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries a. o. The caves consist 


of numerous dwellings and some ehsityas or relic shrines. In 
all, there are upwards of a hundred excavations. Except the 
(haityas and the peculiarly planned cave known as the Darbar 
cave, they have stone sleeping benches running round the 
walls. There are some fifty-four inscriptions, which have been 
partly deciphered, relating the names of the builders. The 
cathedral or large chailya cive is the most important of the 
group. In front of it were once two or three relic mounds, 
of which the laigest was built of stone and brick and was from 


iz to 10 leet nign. ine Darbar cave or ‘place of assembly’ 
is the next largest, and is distinguished by two long loiv seats 
or benches running down the whole length of the centre. 

[For a full description of the Kanheri caves, see Bombay 
Gazttieery vol. xiv, pp, 121-55.] 

Kelve-Mahim.— Head-quarters of the MShim lahha of 
ThSna District, Bombay, situated in 19® 36' N. and 72*44' E. 
about 5 miles west of Paighai station on the Bombay, Baroda' 
and Central India Railway, and 56 miles north of Bombay! 
Pt^pulation (1901), 5,699. The village of Kelve, whose name 

about zj miles to the south. The coast is very rocky near 

i ail '■O'- ^ from the shore, 

i hvn 1. ^ "PP”®"® "“"go of Kelva Near 

me twoS I''’/®™, ‘f'e harbours of Mahim and Kelve 
e two small forts, forming links in the chain built bv th,. 
Portuguese along the coast of the faMa. The ^vn 

bi^r Si “"•i” it 

Portuguese noblema^hi * t, ** Mughals. The tomb of n 
in the Collector’s garden arTteS^K^I 
a municipal town since iSfii •’ has been 

f income averaged Rs. 8,o’oo Inigos *^4 The • 

7 > 7 oo. Kelve viiin^o • ,",903-4 the income was 

cipality in 1890 xhe^ tow* ‘he Mahim muni- 

90. The town contains a dispensarjt, and 
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six schools for boys with 356 pupils and one for girls 
Sr pupils. 

Kurla — ^Town in the Salsctte iSMa of ThSna District 
Bombay, situated in 19“ 4' N. and 72“ 53' E., on the castenl 
extremity of Salsette island, at the point where it is connected 
with the Island of Bombay by the Sion causenay. It is also 
a station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The town 
has two cotton mills, of which the Swadeshi Mill, owned 
by a ParsI firm, is one of the largest in India. Population 
(1901), 14,831, compared svith 9,715 in 1891. The large 
increase is partly due to the exodus of people from Bombay 
during the plague. Many have now made Kurla their pet- 
manent residence. The municipality was established in 1879. 
During the decadeending 1901 the income averaged Rs.25,000. 

In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 35,000. The town contains 
six schools, attended by 339 pupils (including 56 girls), and 
a dispensary. 

MSgatban. — Village in the Salsette tdluka of Thiina District, 
Bombay, half a mile east of Borivli station on the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway, and 22 miles from Bombay. 
Population (1901), 592. It is noted for the MSgSthan or 
Poinsar Buddhist caves, including a chapel cave on the south 
and a monastery cave on the north. The latter, which is now 
roofless, included a central hall, about 25 feet square and 
8 feet high, and two aisles on the east and west, with two plain 
pillars and two pilasters, the aisles being 25 feet long and 6 feet 
deep. In the back wall arc two plain cells about 5 feet square 
and 5 feet high. The only carving is a mark like a aescent 
or a pair of sharp horns on the north pilaster of the cast 
veranda. Through the wall of the monastery cave a passage 
leads into the chapel cave. The rock, which has worn into 
a rough surface like pudding-stone, has lost most of its carving. 
Enough remains to show that the work is late, perhaps of the 
sixth or seventh century. The image of Buddha can hardly 
be traced, but it seems to have been seated. On the wall are 
the remains of some figures, one being a seated Buddha. Tlie 
pillars of the chapel veranda arc cushioncd-capitallcd like those 
ofElephanta, but are probably older. To the south are other 
plain cares. To the east is a rock-cut cistern. On the west 
bonk of a double pond, about 200 yards north of the cistern, 
are two old Musalni.in tombstones, rather finely carved, with 
h.'inging chains. About 300 yards to the cast, on a low mound 
covered with grass, karanda bushes, and brab palms, arc two 
Buddhist dagohas.. They are of dressed trap, about 2 feet 
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3 inches square at the foot, and rise, with moulding and flat 
bands, in a cone about 3 feet 4 inches long, about 6 feet round 
at the middle, and 5 feet near the top. On the top are traces 
of a broken te. There are numerous other remains of 
interest. 

[See Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xiv, pp. 216-8.] 

Malanggarh (Bawa Malang . — Hill fortress in the Kal}'^ 
of Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19® y'N. and 
73® 13' E., 10 miles south of Xalyan town. It is known also 
as the Cathedral Rock. Like most of the Thana hill forts, 
Malanggarh rises in a succession of bare stony slopes, broken 
by walls of rock and belts of level woodland. It is most 
easily reached from Kalyan across a rough roadless tract of 
about 8 miles, ending in a climb of a perpendicular height 
of about 700 feet. Connected with the base of the hill is 
a forest-covered table-land, upon which is the tomb of the 
Bawa Malang. At the time of Captain Dickinson’s survey in 
1818, there were a few dwellings for the garrison here, of which 
the ruined sites alone remain. From this table-land the ascent 
to the lower fort is very steep, and upwards of 300 feet high. 
The latter part is by an almost perpendicular rock-hewn stair- 
case, at the top of which is a strong gateway covered by two 
outstanding towers, enabling even the smallest garrison to 
make the place impregnable. From the lower to the upper 
fort there is a perpendicular ascent of aoo feet by mpnng of 
a narrow flight of rock-hewn steps, on the face of a precipice 
so steep as to make the ascent at all times most difficult and 
dangerous. The upper forti a space of 200 yards long by 
about 70 broad, is nothing more than the top, as it were, of 
the third hill. It has no fortifications, but there are traces 
of an enclosure and of the walls of an old building. The 
water-supply is from a range of five cisterns, and a copper pipe 
is used to carry water to the lower fort. A yearly fair, held 
here in February, is attended by both Hindus and Muham- 
madans. 


Hiimal ViUage (or ‘The Stainless ’).-Village in the 
Basseinjaltda of Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19® 24^ N, 
and 72° 47' E., 6 miles north of Bassein town. Population 
^901), 243. It is one of the most sacred places in the 
Distnct, haying a much venerated and being, accord- 

ing to tradition, the burying-place of one of the great San- 
^tacharyas, the apostles of the modem Brahmanic system. 

death, Kartik Vadya nth 
(November), a large fair is held, which lasts for a week and 
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is attended by about 7,000 pilgrims— Hindus, MnsalmJn« 
Christians, and a few Parsis. The principal articles sold toe 
brass and copper vessels, dry plantains, sweetmeats, cloth, and 
cattle. There are eight temples at Nitmal, all built about 
1750 by Shankarjl Keshav, Sar-sulaliiar of Bassein. A yeatly 
grant of Rs. 454 is sanctioned by Government towards the 
maintenance of a Brahman almshouse {amia-thhatra), and 
Rs. 48 towards a Bairagi almshouse. The Portuguese pulled 
down the old temples and destroyed the linsam. The stones 
which they built into Christian churches were probably taken 
from these old temples. On the capture of Bassein by the 
Marathas (1739) Nirmal was purified, prints of the feet of 
Sri Dattatraya took the place of the Ungam, and a reservoir 
was built. There is a church dedicated to Santa Cruz, which 
was rebuilt by the parishioners in 1856, at a cost of about 
Rs. 24,000. In front of a house in the village, about 500 prds 
north of the chief temple, is a long dressed stone with some 
letters which seem part of a Sanskrit inscription of the seventh 


century. . . 

Sanjan.— Village in the Dahhnu talnka of Tirana Dislnct, 
Bombay, situated in 20® 12' N. and 72® E., vrith a station 

on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. Sanjan 
was in former times a trading town of considerable imporlancc, 
and according to tradition was founded by one Rnja Gaddhc 
Singh. It covered so large an area that it earned the name 
of Navteri Nagari, or the city which measured plw by rj. 
Although some authorities suppose that the Sanjan m which 
the ParsI refugees from Persia settled about 720 was a town 
of that name in Cutch, there are better grounds for bchwng 
that it was Sanjan in Thana District, which is mentioned 
under the name of Hnmjaman in three Silahara land gtmls 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries. By the Arab geogr.aphers 
of the same period the town is repeatedly spoken of, under 
the name of Sindan, as one of the chief ports of Bestem 
India In 915 described as a great city with a Jama 
Masiid and as famous for the export of a line emerald, known 
as the Mecca emerald owing to its having been brought from 
Arabia. A 1 IdrIsI speaks of it in the twelfth century ns peopled 
with industrious and very intelligent inhabitants, large, nch, 
and warlike, and enjoying a great «port and 
and it doubtless maintained its wealth and importance till the 
betrinning of the fourteenth century, when it was attacked and 
after a fierce resistance stormed by Alaf Khan, general of Ala- 
ud-din Khiljl. Its ParsI citizens were killed, enslaved, or 
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driven to the hills, and most of those who escaped settled at 
Naigol, about four miles aray, which is still one of the largest 
ParsI villages on the coast. From that date little is heard of 
Sanjan until 1534, when it was captured by the Portuguese. 
Pyrard de Laval and Sir T. Herbert both mention it during 
the early years of the seventeenth century as subject to Portugal ; 
and the latter writer terms the place St. John (i. e. Sanjan) de 
Vacas, which is identical with the St. John or St. John’s Peak 
kno^vn to English navigators of that period. Sanjan had by 
this time lost much of its former importance, and yielded 
through its customs-house a revenue of only £23 (620 pardaos). 
It u-as guarded by a fort built in 1613 by the Portuguese and 
described by a writer of that nation in 1634 as a round fort 
with six bastions, enclosing a very handsome well and two 
ponds, some houses, an arsenal, and a church. The population 
of the fort then consisted of a commandant and hventy soldiers, 
a clerk, an inspector, a priest and forty-two families of Portu- 
guese and native Christians. The garrison were accustomed 
to add to their pay by cultivation. Dr. Hov^ the Polish 
savant, visited the town in 1787. 

Sanjan at the present day contains the remains of several 
large ponds and lakes, which are filled with silt and are utilized 
for cultivation. Bricks of an antique type lie scattered over 
the surrounding fields and form the walls of most of the ruined 
buildings. Apart from these, the antiquities of Sanjan consist 
of some carved slabs, the remains of a Pars! ‘ tower of silence’ 
(1300-1500), the ruins of the Portuguese fort mentioned above, 
and two inscribed slabs, one bearing Hindu characters and 
dated 1432, and the other KQfic characters of eight centuries 
ago. The latter was probably erected originally over the grave 
of one of the Arab merchants whose descendants, the Navaits, 
still form a separate class in the coast towns of Thana District. 
Sanjan also contains two European graves of unknown date. 

Sofale {Safdle ). — ^Village in the Mahim tSluka of Thana 
District, Bombay, situated in 19" 34' N. and 72® 50' E., on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 8 miles south- 
east of Mahim town. Population (1901), 769. The fact that 
Abul Fida (1320) mentions a Sefareh in India and a Sefareh 
in Africa as ports of inter-communication seems to show that 
Sofale was the Konkan terminus of the trade with the African 
coast that probably reached back to prehistoric times. 

Sopara.— Ancient town in the Bassein taluka of Thana 
District, Bombay, situated in 19® 25' N. and 72® 48' E., about 
3|- miles north-west of Bassein Road and about the same dis- 
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tance south-west of Vir 5 r on the Bombay, Baroda, and Ccnw 
India Railway. Population (1901), 486, Sopaia is sudTa 
have been the capital of the Konlcan from 500 b.c. toA.i). ncj 
It is still a rich country town, with a crowded weekly mathi 
Under the name of Shuiparaka, it appears in the llahabhinli 
as a very holy place, where the five Pandara brothers rested 
on their way to PrabhSs. According to Buddhbt writers, 
Gautama Buddha, in one of his former births, was Bodhisattn 
of Sopara. This old Indian fame gives support to the 
suggestion that Sopara is Solomon’s Ophir. Jain writers nuke 
frequent mention of Sopara. Under the names Soplnka, 
Soparaya, and Shorparaga, it is mentioned in old inscripliom, 
about the first or second century b. c. The author of the 
Feriplus in the third century a.d. mentions Ouppaia between 
Broach and Kalyan as a local mart on the coast. 

TarapUT’Chinebani. — Port and group of two rillagcs in 
the Mahim and Dahanu talukas of Thana District, Bombay, 
situated in 19“ 52' N. and 72“ 4 r' E. The village of Chinchani 
lies on the north bank and Tarapur on the south bank of the 
Chinchani-Tarapur creek, 15 miles north of Mahim. Popuh- 
tion (1901), 7,051, largely consisting of ParsI and VSnl money- 
lenders. Chinchani is a very old town, the Chcchijna of 
a Nasik cave inscription of the first century. In the PJnf 
quarter of Tarapur there is a fire-temple built about tSao 
by a well-known Pars! contractor, Vikayjl Mehijt. Titapur 
is a seaport The value of trade in 1903-4 was 15^ lakhs; 
namely, imports 6 lakhs and exports 9I lakhs. The imports 
consist chiefly of rice, salt, sugar, kerosene, and iron ; and the 
exports, of rice, unsalted fish, and firewood. The villj^cs con- 
tain a dispensary, and an English middle school mth 29 pupils. 

Thalghat (or RasaraghUt). — ^Pass in the Western GhMs, oiv 
the boundary of Thana and NSsik Districts, Bombay, situated 
in 19" 43' N. and 73® 30' E., 65 miles north-cast-by-norlh of 
Bombay City. The Thalghat is, for purposes of trade, one 
of the most important in the range of the Western Ghats, and 
as an engineering feat is rivalled only by the Borghnt farther 
south. It is traversed by two lines of communication, road 
and rail. The road is the main line between Bombay and 
Agra. It still conveys a large traffic coiistwards in grain, and 
eastwards in salt and sundries. The railway is the north-castcm 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula line. The summit of 
the railway incline is 1,9 r 2 feet above the level of the sea; the 
maximum gradient is i in 37; and the extreme cunalurc is 17 
chains radius. 
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ThAna Town. — Head-quarters of Thana District, Bombay, 
and also of the Salscllc tahika, situated in 19® 12' N. and 
72* 59' K., on the Great Indian Peninsula Raihvaj-, ar miles 
north cast of Bombay City. Population (1901), 16,011. Thana 
is prettily situated on the west shore of the Salscttc creek, in 
rvooded counlrj*. The fort, the Portuguese cathedral, a few 
orrved and inscribed stones, and several rcscni'oirs, arc now 
the only signs that Th.Hna was once an important city. At 
the close of the thirteenth centurj' the fortunes of Thana seem 
to have been at their highest. It was the capital of a great 
kingdom, with an independent ruler. It was celebrated for 
])roducing fanushi, a kind of striped cotton cloth, which is still 
knowTi as Thilna cloth. In 1318 Thana was conquered by 
Mub.1rak Khiljr, and a Muhammadan governor was placed 
in charge. A few years later four Christian missionaries were 
murdered here by the new rulers. In 1529, terrified by the 
defeat of the Cambay fleet and the burning of the Basscin 
co-ist, * the lord of the great city of Thana ' became tributary 
to the Portuguese. This submission did not save him in the 
war that followed. The city was thrice pillaged, twice by the 
Portuguese and once by the Gujaratis. It was then, under 
the treaty of December, 1533, made over to the Portuguese. 
Under Portngucse rule Th.*ina entered on a fresh term of pros- 
pcriiy, In 1739, with the loss of Basscin, the Portuguese 
power in Thana came to an end. In *771 the English, urged 
by the news that a fleet had left Portugal to recover Salsctte 
and Bxsscin, determined to gain possession of Thana. Negotia- 
tions for its cession failing, a force was dispatched to capture it. 
On December aS, 1774, the fort was stormed, and the greater 
part of the garrison put to the stvord. 

Th.nna has been a municipal to>vn since 1863, with an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 37,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 38,000, The only public works 
of import.'mcc arc the Pokama water-works which supply the 
town. I'h.’ina being less than an hour’s journey from Bombay, 
many Government olEcials and business men now' reside there, 
vi'.iting Bomb.ay daily. The town contains the usual public 
ofiices, a Sub-Judge’s court, a civil hospital, and a dispensary. 
The chief Portuguese building is the fort, now used as a jail. 
It was built in 1737. Besides the ciril hospital and a dis- 
pens-ary, there is an asylum for lunatics in Navapada, about 
one mile from the railway station. The chief educational 
institutions arc the Bairamjl Jfjlbhoy High School opened 
in jSSo, an English school for girls, and an English middle 

*8. t, c c 
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school for boys. The number of pupils at these in 1903.4 
was 253, 79, and 69 respectively. The town also contain*, 
four vernacular schools for boys with 505 pupils, and two for 
girls with 185. 

Trombay Port in the Salselle iahU of 

Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19® 2' N. and 72® 57' E, 
about 3 miles north-east of Bombay City. Population (1901), 
2,772. Trombay is a hamlet with a few huts, port and sea- 
customs offices, a salt store, and a ruined Portuguese church, 
with a well-preserved vaulted chapel 22 feet long, 22^ feet 
high, and 22 feet wide. The value of the trade in 1903-4 
was returned at 71^ lakhs : namely, imports 40^ lakhs and 
exports 3t lakhs. The imports are chiefly cattle, gunny-bags, 
grass, and teak, and the exports rice, salt, firewood, and grass. 
The village contains a leper home. 

TungSr. — Hill in the Bassein taluka of Th.in.'i District, 
Bombay, situated in 19® 26' N. and 72® 55' E., about 9J miles 
from Bassein Koad, on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway, to the summit, which is 2,200 feet high. Like 
most Konkan hills, Tungar is trap, capped by a layer of itotv 
clay or laterite from 200 to 300 feet deep. The sides are 
clothed with forest. Its comparadvely light rainfall and its 
openness to the sea make TungSr a very desirable site for 
a sanitarium. The hill is inhabited by Kolls and VSrlis. 

Vajrabai (or Vajreshvari, ‘The Lady of the Thunderbolt’). 
— Sacred spot in the Bhiwandi taliika of ThSna District, 
Bombay, situated in 19® 29' N. and 73® 5' E., 12 miles north 
of Bhiwandi, near the bed of the Tansa river, in the silhgc 
of Vadavli. It is famous for its hot springs, which form one 
group in a line that appears here and there along 4 miles 
of the river’s course. The rock is a common reddish trap, 
pierced by occasional dikes of hard black bas.ilt. The water 
does not nearly approach the boiling point ; it is tasteless, and 
the strong sulphurous smell, which pervades the neighbourhood 
of the spring, is due less to the water than to the bubbles of 
gas which rise through it. According to tradition the hot 
water is the blood of a demon, or rakshas, slain by the goddess 
Vajrabai, who became incarnate in this neighbourhood to clear 
it of demons and giants. The people of the place know little 
about Vajrabai ; and her chronicle, or mahatmya, is kept at the 
village of Gun], some 6 miles to the north. Her temple is 
'a handsome building, well placed at the top of a flight of steps 
on a spur of the Gumtaftr range. A large fair, attended by 
-about 5,000 persons of all castes, is held here in Chaitra 
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(Aj.fjl), at vsilifh l.itj-c q»antit;c'. of •■ttctSni^a!', fnii?, paiti, 
rirvj!), fit’j, ivfMvJ, rattl'", and omamcnss .arc juM. IT-i-tc art 
otli'-f !»<■.! in ll;*: nc'gh!>'.jjrhfxy!, a: .\kJo!i and Gancfh- 

jtjfi. Tlir former arc cJo c to a temple of K-’-mer-hvar. In 
t7<S} tbty wttr iTm''h tj^d l>oth hy natives .and n«ropcans, 
and r»'i 5 »ta drrrihcd tlirm as a *niall cintm with w.atcr at 
a Icniffcmturc of 120“. K>ccpt tliat it w.antcd the ‘•mall 
I tcmcnt of iron, the w.atrr lasted like tl«t at Hath in Knjtland. 

VcsTivn, — ^'lowa in the Sihcltc fj/tihi of Thiina District, 
Itomhay, ’•ituated in 19* 9' K. and 7 s® 51' E. ropuJation 
(1901), 5,.t:6. Oo'c to it is the island of .Madh, containinj; 
.an old fort rebuilt by the Maraihris, Vciaa-a is a place nf 
•omc ronrnicrcial importance, its chief imports bcin^ grain, 
rice, tc-ik, firewood, and co.d-dust, valued at about t*i lakhs 
annually, and its cxj'orts lime and uncured fish, valued at nearly 
lakhs annually. During the last seven years several houses 
have lictn cterltd hy natisc merchants ofllomliay at Vesava, 
which is now connected by a gootl road with the railw.iy stations 
of Andlicri and Santa Cnir. The town contains a boys' school 
with j 8 pupils. 
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Central Division.— This Division lies betvcen i6’ 4S' 
and 22" 2' N. and 73® 15' and 76“ 26' E., and comprises 
the Districts of Ahmadnacar, Khakdesh, Nasik, Toons, 
Satara, and Sholafur. It extends from the SStputas in 
the north to the Bhlma in the south-east, and has an area oi 
37,192 square miles and a population (ipor) of 5,944,44}. 
The total population increased by 18 per cent, during the 
twenty years previous to i8gi, but in the next decade there 
sras a of 4 per cent, due to plague and famine. Tlit 

density is 159 persons per square mile, being slightly higher 
than the average of the British Districts in the Bresidency, 
Classified according to religion, Hindus form 92 per cent 
of the total, and Muhammadans 6 per cent., while other 
religions include 73.830 Jains, 43,130 Christians, 4,263 Paisis, 
and 11,697 Animists. 

The following table shows- the area, population, and land 
revenue and cesses of each District comprised in the 
Division ; — 


District. 

Area fn square 
loilfs. 

Population, 

ipor. 

Land menu 
andeenefl, 

. *po3-4.. 
in tbonunai 
of rupees. 

Afamadnagar . 

6,586 

837,69.5 

18,04 

Khandesh* . 

10,041 

1.427,38a 

46,06 

NSsib . 

5.8.S0 

816,504 

17,68 

Foona . 

5.349 

99 .'<. 33 o 

15.«8 

Satara . 

4 , 8 j 5 

a.M 6,559 

*1,96 

SholSpur 

4 , 54 * 

7 * 0,977 

ia, 3 r 

Total 

37 .> 9 » 

5.944,447 

r, 3 r ,»3 


■ In looS KhSndesh wai dividnl into two Diitrieta, called tVeit and East 
Kkandesh. Si* KHAHDESII DISTRICT. 


Excepting Khandesh, which lies mainly in the Tapli valley, 
all the Districts form part of the great Deccan plain. The 
Division contains 75 towns and 8,819 villages. The largest 
towns are Poona (153,320 with cantonments), Ahmadnacar 
(42,032). BaRSi (24.242), Dhuua (24,726), Nasik (21,490), 
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Pandharpur (32,405), Satara (36,022), and ’ Sholapur 
(75,288). The chief places of commercial importance are 
Poona, which is the head-quarters of the Commissioner, and 
Sholapur. N^ik and Fandharpur are famous for religious 
gatherings. SatSra was the capital of the Maratha Pajas frord 
the time of Sivaji’s successor till the Peshwas. Karli near 
Poona has cave-temples of archaeological interest. Jurinar in 
Poona District was once famous as the capital of the early 
dynasties of Kshatrapas, and h^ls many interesting remains. 
Poona is also the rainy season head-quarters of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and contains a College of Science, the only 
pne in the Presidency. 

• Under the supervision of the Commissioner of the Central 
Division are the following Political Agencies; — 


j\^ncy« 

Name of State. 

Area In 

square 

xnilea. 

Population, 

xgot. 

Gross 
revenucL 
X903-4, tn 
thousands 
of rupees. 

Poona , . 

Bhor . . . 

1,491 

137,26s 


Satara . . . 

Aandh and Fhnttan . 

844 

109,660 

4*31 

Nasik . 

SnrgSna . . 

360 

ti.SSa 


Sholapur 

Akalkot ... 

498 

82.047 

4.57 


Total 

.^,’93 

340,507 

X2,76 


- Ahmadnagar District. — District in the Central Division Boun- 
of the Bombay Presidency, lying between j8° 20' and 19® 59' daries,con- 
N. and 73® 37' and 75° 41' E., with an area of 6,586 square a^*hil°"* 
miles. To the north-west and north lies Nasik District ; on and river 
the north-east the line of the Godavari river separates Ahmad- 
nagar from the Dominions of the Nizam ; on the extreme east, 
from the point where the boundary leaves .the Godavari to the 
^treme northern point of Sholapur District, it touches the 
Nizam’s Dominions, a part of the frontier being marked by 
the Slna river; on the south-east and south-west lie the Dis- 
tricts of Sholapur and Poona, the limit towards Sholapur being 
marked by no natural boundary, but to the south-west the line 
of the Bhima, and its tributary the Ghod, separate Ahmadnagar 
from Poona ; and farther north the District stretches westward, 
till its lands and those of Thana meet on the slopes of the 
Western Ghats. Except in the east, where the Dominions 
of the Nizam run inwards to within 10 miles of Ahmadnagar 
city, the District is compact and unbroken by the territories of 
Native States, or outlying portions of other British Districts. 

The principal geographical feature of the District is the 
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Cham of the_ Western GbSts, which extends along a o,, 
siderable portion of the western boundary, thtoiLlLt 
spurs and ndges towards the east. Three of th^spuB J 
linue to rm eastwards into the heart of the District, the vaE 
between them fottnmg the beds of the Pravata and Muteiimi 
From the right bank of the MulS the land stretches in hills 
and elevated plateaux to the Ghod rivet, the south-western 
boundary of the District Except near the centre of the 
eastern boundary, where the hills rise to a considerable hdght, 

• the surface of the District eastwards, beyond the neighbour' 
hood of the Ghats, becomes gradually less broken. The 
highest peaks in the District are in the north-west! ihehil 
of Kaisudai, believed to attain a height of 5,427 feet shore 
the sea ; and the MarathS forts of Patta and Harischasurjl. 
GARH. Farther south, about 18 miles west of Ahmadnagardty, 
the hill of Pdrner rises about 500 feet above the surrounding 
tableland and 3,140 feet above sea-level. The chief rivet 
of the Distnct is the Godavari, which for about 40 miles 
forms (he houndaiy on the north and north-east. The streams 
of the Pravara and Mul^ flompg eastwards from the Westpm 
GhSts along two parallel valleys, unite, and after a joint course 
of about IS miles M into the GodSvati in the extreme north! 
east of the District About *5 miles below the junction of the 
Pmvata, the Godavari receives on its right bank the Dhora, 
which rises in die high land in the east, and runs a northerly 
course of about 35 miles. The southern parts are drained 
by two main rivers, the Sfna and the Ghod, both tributaries of 
the BhIjia. Of thes^ the Slna, rising in the highlands to the 
right of the Mulii, flows in a straight course towards the south- 
east. The Ghod, rising in the Western Ghats and flowing 
to the south-east, separates the Districts of Ahmadnagar and 
Poona, The Bhima itsellj with a winding course of about 35 
nriles, forms the southern boundary of the District. Besides 
the main rivets, there are several tributary streams and water- 
courses, many of which in ordinary seasons continue to flow 
throughout the year. 

No detailed geological survey of the District exists. From 
some observations of Mr. Blanford’s, published in x868 in 
the Retards ef i^e Gtologieal SurVQ> of India, it is known that 
Ahmadnagar consists prindpally of horizontal beds of basalt 
belonging to the Deccan trap series. The valley of the 
Godavari in the neighbourhood of Paithan is occupied by 
pliocene or pleistocene gravely shales, and clays, containing 
bones of extinct maimnalia. 
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The District, particularly the Akola tdluka, possesses a varied Botany, 
flora, the Konkan forest type being prevalent on the rainy ^ 
GhSts, and the less numerous Deccan types appearing on the 
plains and hills to the eastward. The banyan, nandruk, babul, 
nun, and mango grow on most roadsides; and, among wild 
flowers. Clematis, Cltome, Capparis, Hibisats, Heylandia, 
Crotalaria, Indigqfera, Ipomoea, and Leucas are common. 
Pom^anates and melons of good quality are grown in the 
District. 

Tigers are seldom found, but leopards are not uncommon. Fauna. 
Wolves are occasionally met with. In the open country 
antelope are numerous. Among game-birds, partridge, quail, 
and sand-grouse are noticeable. There are a few duck and 
snipe. Hares are common. 

The climate is on the whole genial. The cold season from Climate, 
November to February is dry and invigorating. A hot dry 
wind from the north-east then sets in, lasting from March to rainfall, 
the middle of May, when sultry oppressive weather succeeds, 
till, with the break of the south-west monsoon about the 
middle of June, the climate again becomes temperate and 
continues agreeable till the dose of the raips in either early or 
late October, The temperature varies from 45° in January to 
ro6® in May, the average being 75°. During the twenty years 
ending 1903, the annual rainfall at Ahmadnagar averaged 
23 inches. The heaviest rainfall, namely 26 inches, occurs 
in the Jamkhed and Shevpion falttkas, and the lightest, 18 to 
19 inches, in Sangamner, Kaijat, ShrXgonda, and Kopargaon. 

Frost has occasionally been registered in the District during 
the last thirty years, and severe hailstorms are not^unknown. 

The early history of Ahmadnagar centres in Paithan in the History. 
Nizam’s territory on the left bank of the Godavari. The 
country was held from about 550 to 757 by the Western 
Chalukyas of BadUmi. It then passed into the hands of the 
Rashtrakutas, who retained it till 973. They were followed by 
the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani (till 1156), the Kalachuris 
(1187), and the Deogiri Yadavas, who were displaced by the 
Musalmans in 1294; but the power of the Deogiri YSdavas 
was not crushed till 1318. In 1346 there was widespread dis- 
order. The governors appointed from Delhi were replaced in 
that year by the Bahmani Sultans of the Deccan, who held 
their court at Daulatabad and then at Gulbarga and Bldar. 

About 1490 the governor in charge of the country revolted 
and succeeded in establishing himself as an independent ruler. 

He founded the.Nizam Shahi dynasty, and built the city and 
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fort of Ahmadnagar on the field of his vicloty. ' in the sit 
teenth centuiy the kingdom extended over the Konhan as fai 
as Kalyan, but progress on either side was checked by the 
Faruki dynasty in KhSndesh and the Bijapur kings, 4 ose 
dominions almost surrounded it. The history of the State is 
in fact the history of the local wars in Vhich it engaged to 
extend its rule or to maintain its existence, until it was subdued 
by the Mughals in 1600 ; it again became indepeodent t' ndet 
Malik Ambar, and enjoyed a gleam of prosperity until it was 
finally subverted by Shah Jahan in 1635. MarathS inroads 
commenced in the reign of Aurangzeb, who died here, and on 
the decay of Mughal power the fort was surrendered to the 
Marathis in 1759. The Peshwa granted it to Sindhia in 1797, 
and in 1803 it capitulated to the British under Wellesley. It 
was restored at the peace; but in 1817, after the fall of the 
Peshwa, the District finally became British. The Niztim ceded 
107 villages in 1882 and Sindhia 120 villages in iS6r, which 
were added to the District. In recent years Ahmadnagar 
received the first batch of Boer prisoners sent to India during 
the South African War. About 500 arrived in Ahmadnagar 
in April, 1901, and were confined in the fort till the close of 
the war. 

Archaeo- The District possesses some cave-temples, and numerous 

Jogy- Hemadpanti remains dating from the twelfth century. The 
BrShmanical Dhokeshwar caves in Parner are ascribed to the 
middle of the sixth century, and the caves and temple of 
Harischandragarh to the Hemadpanti era. A few Musal* 
man buildings, now reduced to ruins, are to be found ia 
Ahmadnagar City. A beautiful little mosque known as the 
Damri Masjid stands to the north of the fort. Hemadpanti 
temples, built of stone pieced together without mortar, and 
ascribed by the people to the Gauli Raj, which are found at 
Shrigonda, Pedgaon, Harischandragarh, Akola, Jamkhed, 
Rassin, Telangsi, and many other places, appear to have been 
built in the days of the Yadavas of Deogiri. The Lakshmi 
NSrayan temple at Pedgaon is profusely decorated, and its 
outer Avails are richly embellished with sculptured figures. It 
belongs to the thirteenth century. There are numerous forts 
of historic interest in the District. At Manjarsamba, 8 miles 
north of Ahmadnagar, a fort crowning the Dongargaon hill is 
said to have been the favourite haunt of Valmiki, the author 
of the Ramayana, and reputed founder of the MahSdeo Rolls. 
The forts of Palia and Harischandragarh have already been 
mentioned. At the end of the Pravara valley, '18 miles west 
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of Akola, is the fort of RAtangarli, the rock-hewn gales of 
ii'liicli command a magnificent view over tlie Konkan. The 
forts arc supplied with water by cisterns cut in llic rock of the 
hills on which they stand. Temples of importance arc found 
at Sidhtek and Miri. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,349. Tlic 
The popuKation at the last four enumerations w.as: (1872) 
777 iSSi> (1S81) 750,021, (1S91) 888,755, and (1901) 837,695. 

The decline during the ).*t.st decade was due to the famine of 
1S96-1900. The distribution in 1901 was .as follows: — 
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The rliicf towns arc Aiimai>sacar, the District head- 
quarters, Sancamn’kk, I’ATJiAisru, Vamj'Ori, and Kii.akha. 

'I'lie avenage density of population is 127 persons per square 
mile; but the Karjat tiihiha, the most thinly populated owing 
to the large extent of rocky and unrullivahle land, has .a 
density of only 63 persons per square mile. Mar.lthl is spokett 
by 90 per cent, of the total population. Some of the llhtl 
tribes in the hilN speak a dialect of Mnr.lihl. Of the popula- 
tion in 1901, 90 per rent, were Hindus, 5 per cent. Miv-al- 
rnSns, 2 i>crccnt. Christians, and 16,254 Jains. 

'rhe majority of the popul.ation arc Mar.Mlifls (327,000 Cscrt .-j, 
Idar.'tth.ls and 17,000 Manltli.l Kitnbls), who are genvmlly ‘”'^“1'*- 
cultivators and artificers, and, as .a rule, darker in c«»mp1e\ion 
than the llr.'ihmans. Kesidcs the low or dcprc’'tcd castes — 

Mahar (65,000), MiJng (21,000), I Ihanpar (40,000), anil Chatu.'ir 
{15,000) *-111010 arc many wandering tribes, of whiili tin: 
chief arc called Vanjari (32,000), Knik.’ldi, and Kolh.'iti. Of 
Iiill tribes, besides the Bhlls (14,000), the Thakura (7,000) and 
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Kathodis (125) may be mentioned; they form a distinct' race, 
generally met with in the wilder tracts in the west of to 
District The members of these tribes are still fond of an 
unsettled life, and have to be carefully watched to prevent 
their resuming their predatory habits. Others of numerical 
importance are Brahmans, mostly DeshSsths (33,000), Kolis 
(30,000), and Malte or gardeners (36,000). With the exception 
of a few Bohtas, who engage in trade and are well-to^do, the 
Musalmans are in poor circumstances, being for the most part 
sunk in debt They are chiefly Shaikhs (29,000). The Muham- 
madan priest or Mulla, besides attending the mosque, kills the 
sheep and goats oflefed by the Hindus as sacrifices to their 
gods. So thoroughly has this strange custom been incor. 
porated with the village community, that Morathas generally 
decline to eat the flesh of a sheep or goat unless its throat has 
been cut by a Mulla or other competent Musalman. Since to 
District came under British management, there has been A 
(arge immigration of MSrwSris. These men come by the route 
of Indore and Khandesh, and arc almost entirely engaged in 
money-lending and trading in cloth and grain. ,Agriculture 
supports 60 per cent, of the population, while industry and 
commerce support 18 and i per cent, respectively. 

In 1901 there were 20,000 native Christians, of whom 7,000 
were Anglicans, 4,000 Roman Catholics, 8,000 belonged to 
minor denominations, and 1,000 were unspecified. They 
belong to the American Marathi Mission, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the Roman Catholic Mission. 
The American Mission commenced work in 183*1 
followed by the S.F.G. in 1873. At present the Ahmadnagar 
missions have three churches and numerous schools. The 
American Mission maintains a carpet factory and two experi* 
mental weaving institutions, and the hands trained by this 
mission are employed in a factory maintained by the Indian 
Mission Aid Society. 

The chief soils are kail (black), tamhat (red), and barai 
(grey), including fandhari (white). Towards the north and 
east the soil is, as a rule, a rich black loam, while in the hilly 
part towards the west it is frequently light and sandy. By 
reason of this variation in soil, it is said that a cultivator 
with 10 acres of land in the north of the District is .better olT 
t han one with a holding twice as large in the south. Though 
a single pair of bullocks cannot till enough land to support a 
family, many cultivators have only one pair, and manage to 
get their fields ploughed by borrowing and lending bullocks to 
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one another. Garden lands arc manured ; but, as a rule, for 
ordinary ‘ drj' crops ' nothing is done to enrich the soil. Culti- 
vators are employed in ploughing in March, April, and May ; 
in sowing the early kharlf crops in July ; and in harvesting the 
early crops from November to February. 

The District is almost entirely tyofioart, only about 13 per Cbicf agri- 
cent, of the total area being held as ittam or jSgfr. The chief 
statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, in square and princi- 
miles : — pal crops. 
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The Staple food-grains grown arc Jotvar (1,064 square miles) 
and iSJra (1,556). The excess of lajra over jozvar is due to 
abnormal seasons during the last few years. Usually the area 
under the former is smaller. Wheat (309) and gram ( i aj) arc 
grown in the vicinit}' of the GodSv.ari and IlhTm.a rivers. In 
the Akola fa/uka, where the soils are suited to the cultivation 
of coarser cereals, van and ragi arc cultivated. The pulses 
are /ur (105), viath (103), and kulUh (115). In the east, 
cotton (225) is cultivated, and hemp or san (40) in some of 
the superior soils near the Godavari. SafTlower covers 170 
square miles, and sesamum and linseed 57 and 50 square miles 
respectively. Among other products, sugar-cane to a small 
extent, tobacco, fan, and vegetables of many kinds arc raised 
in irrigated lands. 

Cotton was first introduced by a Hindu merchant of Ahmad- Tnipratc- 
nagar in 1830. It prospered and is now Isirgcly grown in the 
east. The ryots have availed themselves extensively of the * 
I,and Improvement I^ans Act, and more than 39 lakhs was praetke. 
advanced during the ten years ending 1904, including 25 lakhs 
under the Agriculturists’ I,oans Act. Of this sum, 8 lakhs was 
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Irrigation. 


advanced during fte famine of 1896-7, and *7.7 Ukhs dmin- 
the four.years ending 1902-3. “ 

The mtroduclion of tongas or pony caniages during thehsi 
thirty y<^s has mterfered with the breed of fine, cream-white 
straight-homed Nunum bullocks formerly used for riding w 
drawing carts. Efforts are being made by Government to 
revive the famous breed of Bhimthadi homes, which was 
allowed to degenerate after the establishment of British 
supremacy in 1803 and was largely drawn upon during the 
Afghan War. Fourteen horse stallions, as well as five pony 
stallions, are stationed in the District in charge of the Army 
Remount department; and an annual horse show is held at 
Ahmadnagar, when prizes are given for good young stock and 
brood mares. Dhangars keep a class of specially ‘good ponies, 
which are known as Dhangaris. Goats are numerous, and 
sheep, though fewer in number, are kept by all except the 
richer and higher classes. 

Irrigation from wells and water channels is common. Of 


the total cultivated area, 98 square miles, or 2 per cent., were 
inigated in 1903-4. Government canals supplied 8 square 
miles, wells 84, and other sources 6 square miles. The Govern- 
ment works include the Bhatodi lake and the Ojhar and L 5 kh 
canals. The BhStodi lake was constructed by Salabat KhSn, 
the minister of Murtaza Nizam Shah I (1565-88), and was 
restored by Government in 1871. It is 10 miles from Ahmad- 
nagar and supplies 719 acres of land, the estimated area which 
it could irrigate in a good year being r,5oo acres. IrVhen full 
it has an area of 315 acres, with an available capacity of 
154 millions of cubic feet. The Ojhar canal, with head-works 
in Sangamner, is 27 miles long, irrigating an area of about 
7,400 acres. It was commenced as a relief measure in 1869 
and completed in 1879. The Lakh canal, with head-works in 
the Ratiuii taluka, is 23 miles long and supplies 186 acres. It 
was completed in 1873-4. Both the canals draw their supply 
from the Pravara river. The capital outlay up to 1903-4 on 
the Lakh, Ojhar, and Bhatodi -works exceeded 10 lakhs. 
There are two irrigation works for which only revenue accounts 
are kept. Nearly 30,000 wells are used for .irrigation, chiefly 
to water small patches of garden crops. 

The area of forest land in Ahmadnagar is 849 square miles, 
of which 458 square miles are under the control of the Forest 
department. Nearly 40 per cent, of the forest area is in the 
Akola and Sangamner tSIukas. The total revenue is about 
.Rs. 25,000. The commonest tree in the plains is the iabulj 
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bor, film, iivas, haranj, snutidad, and Itiver are also found. 

Hill forests belong to three classes; the lower slopes, the 
central teak region, and the evergreen western forests. The 
lower slopes are bare and yellow, broken only by rui, hekle, 
and other scrub. The central region possesses teak of excellent 
quality. It is treated as coppice, the demand being chiefly for 
poles and rafters. Under the teak, dhavda, hhair, and some 
other kinds of underwood are encouraged. The characteristic 
trees of the western forests arc anjan,jambul, beheda, ain, and 
karvand. 

Limestone is found in abundance throughout the District, Minerals 
and also trap suitable for building purposes. A variety of 
compact blue basalt is worked near Ahmadnagar. Veins of 
quartz and chalcedony, agate and cr}’stals occur in the Shri- 
gonda iSluka, and stones resembling carnelian are procurable 
in the rocky plain which lies westward of Ahmadnagar. 

The chief industries arc the weaving of sarh or women’s Arts and 
robes and inferior turbans, and the manufacture of copper and 
brass pots. We.aving is said to have been introduced into the 
District soon after the founding of the city of Ahmadnagar 
(1494) by a member of the Bhangria family, a man of con- 
siderable means and a weaver by caste. Of late years the 
industry has somewhat declined. This change seems due to 
the competition of European and machinc-madc goods. The 
yam consumed in the looms comes chiefly from Bombay, 
being either imported from Europe or spun in the Bomb.iy 
mills. Ahmadnagar sorts have a high reputation ; and dealers 
still journey from neighbouring Districts and from the Nizam's 
Dominions to purchase them. Many of the weavers arc 
entirely in the hands of money-lenders, who advance the mw 
material and take possession of the article when made up. An 
ordinary worker will e.'im when at his loom about Rs. 5 a month. 

The weavers, as a class, arc s.oid to be addicted to the use 
of intoxicating liquors. In iSzo this craft was almost entirely 
confined to members of the weaver caste. Sill or Koshtl. But 
many classes, such as Brahmans, Kunbis, Kong.'idls, and 
Malls, now cng.agc in the work. Among hand industries 
formerly of importance arc the manufactures of paper and 
carpets. Country paper has been supplanted by .clicaper 
articles brought from China and Europe, and Ahmadnagar 
carpets have ceased to be manufactured c.KCcpt in n recently 
established factory. Tlicrc arc five cotton-pressing factories, 
of which three are working and employ about 200 persons. 

, In former days a considerable trade between Upper India Commerce. 
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and the sea-board passed through this District The 
were a class of VanjSras called Umans, oraeis of hS 
buMocks. But ance the opening of the two lines of the Gnat 
Didian Peninsula RaiKvay, the course of traffic has changed 
Trade IS earned on almost entirely by means of pennan”; 
markets. From all parts of the District millet and mm ai 
exported to Poona and Bombay. The imports consist chiefly 
of Enghsh piece-goods, tin-sheets, metals, groceries, salt, wta 
and silk. Except three or four mercantile houses in Ahmad- 
nagar city, there are no large banking establishments in the 
District. The business of money-lending is chiefly in the 
hands of Marwari Banias, most of them Jains by religion, who 
are said to have followed the Muhammadan armies at the end 
of the fifteenth century. They did not, however, commence to 
settle in the District in large numbers until the accession of 
the British in the first quarter of the last centuiy. Since then 
they have almost supplanted the indigenous money-lenders, 
the Deccan Brflhmans. 


Communi- The Dhond-Manmad State Railway, connecting the south- 
eastern and north-eastern branches of the Great Indian 
and roads. Peninsula Railway at the stations named, tuns for a distance 
of 122^ miles (very nearly its entire length) through this 
District passing through Ahmadnagar city. Some cotton 
traffic has been diverted by the construction of the Nirflm’s 
HyderSbSd-GodSvari Valley Railway from Manmad to Hydcr- 
3b3d. The District is well supplied with roads, the chief 
leading from Ahmadnagar to Poona, Dhond, Malegaon, and 
Paithan, while good roads also run to Akola, Jarakhed, and 
Shevgaon. Of a total length of 758 miles of road irithin its 
limits, 398 miles are bridged and metalled and 360 miles are 
unmetalled. Avenues of trees are maintained on r3 miles. 

Famine. • The District is liable to drought, and numerous famines are 


recorded in its history. The first is the awful calamity at the 
close of the fourteenth century, knon-n as Durga-deri, which 
commenced about 1396 and lasted nearly twelve years. In 
-1460 a failure of rain caused what is known in history a< 
■DSmSjl Pant’s famine. In 1520 no crops were grown, and 
the failure of rain caused famine in 1629-30. In 1791, 1792, 
and 1794 there was much misery owing to the increase in the 
price of grain, occasioned by the disturbed state of the country. 
'A few years later (1803-4) the depredations of the Pind3ris 
.who accompanied Holkaris army inflicted much suffering, and 
so severe was the distress that children are said to have been 
sold for food. The price of wheat rose to Rs. 2 a pound. 
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'Besides scarcity due to the droughts of iSa.), 18331 iS.}6, and 
1862, severe famines occurred in 1S77, 1897, and 1899-1000. 

In 1877 an unusually large number of the famine-stricken 
emigrated to the Nizam’s Dominions and Khittidcsh. 'J'lie 
Dhond-Manmad Railway was the principal relief work opened, 
but it attracted only those whose homes were ne.ir. After 
twenty years the District again suffered from famine, owing to 
the failure of the autumn rains of 1S96. Relief works were 
opened in November, and the numbers mounted rapidly, till 
in September, 1897, there were 86,745 persons on the works, 
and 23,184 persons in receipt of gratuitous relief. The follow- 
ing rains were again indifferent, and distress lingered in the 
District for some years. In 1899 the monsoon opened well, 
but the long droughts of July, August, October, and November 
ruined the crops. At the height of this famine there were 
nearly 241,000 persons on works and 29,000 in receipt of gra- 
tuitous relief. The famine continued into the next year on 
account of the small out-turn of the harvest, which averaged 
about one-fourth of the normal for the whole District. It is 
calculated that the excess of mortality over the normal w.as 
28,400, and that 162,000 cattle died. Exclusive of advances 
to agriculturists and remissions, the famine cost more than 
a crore. Remissions of land revenue and faiavi advances 
amounted to nearly 30 lakhs. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into nistrici 
eleven iSlukas : namely, Ahmaduagar, Parner, SiiRicoNDA, 

Karjat, Jamkhed, Shevgaon, Nevasa, Rahuri, Kopargaon, stafr. 
Sangamker, and Akola. The Collector has two covenanted 
Assistants and one Deputy-Collector recruited in India. 

The District and Sessions Judge is assisted by one Subordi- Ciril and 
nate Judge under the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and 
seven other Subordinate Judges for cixil business. There are ^ 
altogether forty-one courts in the District to administer criminal 
justice. The commonest forms of crime are murder, dacoity, 
robbery, and theft. 

- The earliest revenue system of which traces remained at the Land 
beginning of British rule is the division of the land into plots 
or estates knowm as munds, kas, and iikas or ihikSs. These “rotion? 
names seem to be of Dravidian, that is, of south-eastern, 
origin. They need not date from times farther back than 
the northern element in MarSthT, as, among the great Hindu 
.dynasties who ruled the Deccan before the Musalmiln invasion 
in 1294, the Rfishtrakfltas (760-973), the Chiilukyas (973- 
1184), and perhaps the Deogiri Yadavas (1150-1310) were 
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possibly of southern or eastern origin. The mura or Im. 
estate was the aggregate of many fields or together or 
separate, or part together, part separate. The assessment on 
the mund was a fixed lump sum for all the lands in the estate 
or mtmd, good, fair, and bad. In the settlement of has or 
small estates the division of the village lands was into smaller 
parcels than munds, and, unlike the assessment on tikis or 
shets, the assessment on each has in a village was the same. 
The next systern of revenue management was Malik Ambars 
(1600-26). This combined the two great merits of a moderate 
■and certain tax and the possession by the cultivators of an 
interest in the soiL Instead of keeping the state sole land- 
owner, he sought to strengthen the government by giving the 
people a definite interest in the soil they tilled. He made 
a considerable portion of the land private property. The 
revenue system which the English found m force when they 
conquered Ahmadnagar arose in the latter part of the se«n- 
teenth century. It was based upon the usual Maratha claim 
to the chauth or one-fourth of the revenue, but was greatly 
complicated by continual assignments of revenue to chiefs, 
and by the grant to many proprietors of the right to bold and 
-collect the rents of many estates in the District. Uncertainty 
as to the amount of revenue due, and as to the persons to 
whom it was payable, caused great hardship to the people. 
Nana Farnavls endeavoured to ameliorate their condition by 
the introduction about 1769 of an alternative system, known 
as kamdl, based upon the estimated value of the soil and the 
highest rent it could bear consistent with the prosperity of 
the country; but this system proved unworkable and gave 
place to an older system, the kSsbandi bigha, which with 
modifications existed up to the date of British rule, and for 
some years after that date. A series of bad harvests and 
other causes prevented the British taking any steps towards 
the settlement of the revenues till 1848. 

The first settlement took place between 1848 and 1876. 
■ Resettlement operations were commenced in 1875, and com- 
pleted throughout the District by 1890. The revision in nine 
tdluktts disclosed an increase in the cultivated area of 5 per 
cent, and enhanced the assessment from 9 to 15 lakhs. The 
nverage assessment on ‘dry’ land is R. o-g; oq rice land, 
Rs. 1-9 j and on garden land, Rs. 1-8. 

Collections of land revenue and of total revenue are shorvn 
-in the table on the next page, in thousands of rupees, 

- Local afiairs are managed by five municipalities — namely, 
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Ahmasnagak, Bhingar, Sangammer, Va&ibori, and Kharda Muntci- 
— and by a District board with eleven iSluka boards. The ^ 

annual receipts of the municipalities average about i-l lakhs, boards. 
The District and local boards have an average income of 
nearly 2 lakhs, the principal source being the land cess. About 
Rs. 70,000 is spent annually on the maintenance and construc- 
tion of roads and buildings. 



18S0-1. 

iSgo*!. 

1900-r. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

* 5 . 4 » 

18,93 

19.30 

34.31 

*»,75 

15,98 

31 , to 
37,09 


The District Superintendent of police at Ahmadnagar is Police and 
assisted by two inspectors. There are 16 police stations in 
the District The total number of- police is 772 : namely, 

13 chief constables, 157 head constables, and 602 constables. 

The mounted police number 9, under one daffaddr. In addi- 
tion to the District jail at Ahmadnagar u'ith accommodation 
for 1,200 prisoners, there are ii subsidiary jails in the District 
which can accommodate 266 prisoners. The daily average 
number of prisoners during 1904 in all the jails was 858, of 
whom s were females. 

The District holds a medium position as regards the educa- Education, 
tion of its population, of whom 4*7 per cent. (8-9 males and 
0*4 females) were literate in 1901. In 1881 there were 219 
schools, attended by it,i4o pupils. The number of pupils 
rose to 19,698 in 1891, and to 20,135 it^ 1901. In 1903—4 
there were 412 schools in the District (including 24 private 
schools), of which 3 were high schools, 4 middle, and 378 
primary. These schools were attended by 14,884 pupils, of 
whom 2,781 trere girls. Of the 388 institutions classed as 
public, 197 schools were supported by local boards, 20 by 
municipalities, 120 were aided and 51 unaided. A training 
school for masters and two industrial schools are located at 
Ahmadnagar. The total expenditure on education in 1903—4 
was 1-8 lakhs, of which 72 per cent, was devoted to primary 
education. Towards this, local boards and municipalities 
contributed respectively Rs. 23,000 and Rs. 10,000, while 
Rs. 14,000 represented fee-receipts. 

Besides the civil hospital at Ahmadnagar, there arc nine ilospitaU 
dispensaries and one private medical institution in the Dis- 
trict, with accommodation for 97 in-patients. In 1904 the 
-total number of cases treated was 57,989, of whom 652 were 
.in-patients, and 1,744 operations were performed. The total 
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expenditure on medical relief rvas Rs. 17,219, of 
Rs. 10,024 was derived from 'Local and mnnicipd fumi ^ 

The number of persons successfully raccinated in 1903-^ 

^ ® 3 i 3 S 4 ) representing a proportion of 28 per 1,000, ahici 
exceeds the average for the Presidency. 

- [Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazettur^ voL xvii 
Sekeiiom from the Records of the Bombay Gevtrnmnt, Ka 
CXXIII i Revision Settlement Report (1871),] 

Kopargaon . — Taluka of Ahmadnagar District, Bomk), 
lying between rp® 35' and rg® 59' N, and 74* 15' and 
74® 45' E., with an area of 519 square miles. It contains one 
town, PuNTAMBA (population, 5,890), and 122 villages. The 
head-quarters are at Kopargaon. The population in 1901 ms 
73,539, compared with 89,339 in 1891. The decrease is 
attributed to famine and consequent migration. The density, 
J42 persons per square mile, is slightly above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 ms 
2-4 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The GodSvati riTCi 
enters at the extreme north-west comer, traverses the taleh, 
and forms for a short distance the eastern boundary. The 
bed of the river is considerably below the general level of the 
country, and the high black-soil and clay banks are deeply 
fissured by numerous minor streams. Kopargaon consists of 
a black-soil plain, having a gentle slope from both sides 
towards the Godavari. In most of the villages the peo^e 
are dependent on wells for their water-supply, as all kt the 
largest tributaries of the Godavari run dry shortly after fte 
monsoon rains have ceased. The cultivators ate ra aam- 
poverished condition, attributable in a 
■frequent occurrence of bad seasons. Sudden and 
showers, which deluge the country, are often succeeded by 
a long and continued drought. 

' Alfnla Taluka.— of Ahmadnagar District, BoinW}, 
lying betrveen rp'xd' and i9®45'N. and 73“ 37' and 74 / E. 
with an area of 57 ^ square miles. It uoutams 157 
head-quarters being at Akola. The population in 1901 ^ 
no ^66 compared with 68,009 m iSpr. The densi^, 123 
pe^Lns per square mile, is slightly below the District 
average The demand for land revenue in t903--4 n 
r^esps Rs. 7,000. Akola consists mainly of 

the^two’^valleys of the Pravara and Mula 

111; Jiip/of the Adula in the extreme north. The 
l”nelal character of the valleys is very wild and ru^edl but 
Siat of ihe.Pravara, at a Jittle distance from Rayur vrllage, 
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exchanges its rocks and ravines for the flat alluvial plain, 
known as the desk of Akola, into which the Adula also breaks 
after a fall of aoo feet. The western half of the ialuka, which 
includes the crest of the Western Ghats, enjoys a very heavy 
rainfall, averaging from 200 to 250 inches on its borders, 
whereas the desk or eastern portion rarely obtains more than 
22 inches in the year. 

Sangamner Taluka. — Taluka of Ahmadnagar District, 
Bombay, lying between rg® 12' and rg® 47' N. and 74® i' and 
74® 31' E., with an area of 704 square miles. It contains one 
town, Sangammer (population, i3,8or), the head-quarters ; and 
151 villages. The population in igoi was 90,381, compared 
with 82,936 in 1891. The presence of 5,000 immigrants on 
relief works mainly accounts for the increase. The density, 
128 persons per square mile, is almost equal to the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1*7 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. ir,ooo. The taluka is divided into three 
distinct portions by the two mountain ranges which traverse it 
in a parallel direction. The chief rivers are the Piavara and 
the Mulil. The Pravata flows in the valley between the two 
mountain ranges. With the exception of irrigation from the 
Ojhar canal, garden cultivation is carried on chiefly by means 
of wells. 

Rkhuri T&luka. — Central ialuka of Ahmadnagar District, 
Bombay, lying between rg® rs' and ig® 37' N. and 74® 23' and 
74® 51' E., with an area of 501 square miles. It contains one 
town, VAMnoRi (population, 6,191), and 112 villages, including 
Rahuri (5,681), the head-quarters. The population in 1901 
was 83,494, compared with 64,862 in 1891. The increase ivas 
due to the large numbers (19,000) employed in jgoi upon 
relief works opened during famine. This raised the density to 
167 persons per square mile, which is, with the exception of 
Ahmadnagar taluka, the highest in the District. Tlie demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was i-8 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 12,000. Rahuri forms part of an extensive plain country 
drained by the MulS and Pravara rivers, tributaries of the 
Godavari. The south-eastern boundary’ is a wcll-mtirkcd range 
of hills dividing Rahuri from the more elevated ialuka of 
Ahmadnagar, which forms the watershed between the Godavari 
and the Bhima. The highest point, the hill of Gorakhnath, 
has an elevation of 2,982 feet above sen-level, or about 
1,200 feet above the level of Rahuri. The ialuka is scantily 
wooded, and, with the exception of a few mango and tamarind 
groves on the banks of rivers near villages, is entirely bare of 

D d 2 
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trees. The prevaUing soil is a deep black, requiring much «« 
o eiiable it to yield good crops. Towards the hills and^ 
the ndges between the rivers, the soik, being lighter and raw 
fnabl^ are better adapted for the early crops. Four miles'S 
the Ojhar canal and ry miles of the Lakh canal travJc £ 
ialuU. Early and late crops are grown in about equal pro. 
portions : the early crops chiefly in the hill villages, and the 
late crops m the plains. The Dhond-Manmad chord laikay 
traverses the ialuka from north to south. 

NevSsa — Taltika of Ahmadnagar District, TJomhay, lyina 
between 19° 14' and 19“ 43' N. and 74* 41' and 13' 
with an area of 621 square miles. It contains 147 rilbgcs’ 
mcludiiig SoNAi (population, 5,393). The headquarters are 
at NevSsa. The population in rgor w.is 65,503, compared 
with 88,149 “ The decrease was due to famine and 

migration to relief works. The people also availed themselres 
of the demand for labour created by a good harvest in the 
NizSm’s Dominions. The density, 105 persons per square mile, 
is much below the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was r.7 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. 
The general character of Nevasa is a flat plain, sloping gently 
northwards towards the Godavari river. .In the south and 
south-east the country has a more decided slope upwards to 
the Nagar range of hilk and is deeply fissured by rarines, down 
which, during heavy rains, the water rushes with great violence. 
The drainage is wholly towards the GodSvari, which forms the 
boundary of the faluka on the north. One village belon^g 
to the Nizam lies south of the river, thus breaking the con- 
tinuous boundary for 3 miles. The area under rabi or late 
crops is double that under kharifox early crops. The area of 
irrigated land is small. 

Shevgaon. — ^Easternmost tSluka of Ahmadnagar District^ 
Bombay, lying between 19® r' and 19® 33' N. and 74® 58' and 
'75® 3a' E., with an area of 678 square miles. It contains one 
town, Pathardi (population, 6,299), ^79 villages. The 

head-quarters are at Shevgaon. The population in ipor was 
.92,384, compared with 100,373 in 1891. The decrease is 
attributable mainly to emigration to relief works in other 
ialukas and to the NizSm’s Dominions, consequent upon 
famine conditions. The density, 136 persons per square mile, 
is slightly above the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 15,000. 
Shevgaon lies in the valley of the Godavari. The average 
annual rainfall, over 26 inches, is higher than in other tSluhas, 
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With one or two exceptions, the streams which drain the tract 
all rise in the hills on the south and south-east, and flow north- 
ward into the Godavari. The villages are for the most part 
w’ell supplied with water, which throughout the low grounds is 
always to be found at a moderate depth. Near the Godavari 
the soil is deep and stiff, but near the hills it is of a lighter 
composition and more easily worked. Early and late crops 
are grown in about equal proportions. The principal manu- 
facture is coarse cotton cloth of various kinds. 

Parner Taluka. — T 5 luka in Ahmadnagar District, Bom- 
bay, lying between 18° 50' and 19® ai' N. and 74“ ii' and 74° 
44' E., with an area of 727 square miles. It contains 117 
villages, including Farmer (population, 5,300), the head- 
quarters. The population in 1901 was 72,617, compared with 
79,093 in iSgr. The density, 100 persons per square mile, 
is much below the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was 1*3 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 10,000. 
The surface of Pamer is very irregular and hilly, consisting of 
a series of plateaux of various heights. The highest is the 
K 5 nhur or central plateau, formed by the widening out of 
the summit of one of the spurs of the Western Ghats, which 
traverses the taluka from north-west to south-east. The average 
height of the central plateau is about 2,800 feet above sea-level, 
though some points on it are 300 feet higher. On the whole, 
the water-supply is fairly good. Many of the smaller streams 
have a perennial flow. 

Ahmadnagar Thluka . — Taluka of Ahmadnagar District, 
Bombay, lying between 18® 47' and 19° 19' N. and 74® 32' and 
75® 2' E., with an area of 624 square miles. There arc two 
towns, Ahmadnagar (population, 35,784), the District and 
taltika head-quarters, and Bhincar (5,722) ; and ir7 villages, 
including JeOr (5,005). The population in 1901 was 128,094, 
compared with 124,300 in 1891. The density, 205 persons 
per square mile, is the highest in the District. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1-7 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 13,500. The taluka is for the most part a high table-land, 
lying between the Godavari and the Bhima. The northern 
and eastern sides of the table-land are lofty and precipitous, 
but on the west and south the country is less broken. From 
the head of the table-land the Sina flows in a south-easterly 
direction towards its junction with the Bhima. The taluka is 
very scantily wooded, and the soil is generally poor, save in 
a few of the minor valleys where rich reddish soil occurs. 
The climate is healthy, notwithstanding the moderate rainfall. 
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which averages about 22 inches a year ; but it is on the \tho!e 
less favourable than that of Shevgaon on the east 
Jamkhed . — Taluha of Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, in 
the south-east comer of the District, surrounded by the’S'uim’s 
Dominions. The largest compact portion lies between 18’ 
33' and 18® 52' N. and 75” ii' and 75® 35' E. The area is 
460 square miles ; and the ialuka contains one tonn, KiuaD\ 
(population, 5,930), and 75 villages. The head-quarters areat 
Jamkhed. The population in 1901 was 64,258, compared with 
76,208 in 1891, the decrease being due to famine. Thedensity, 
140 persons per square mile, is above the District average. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was one lakh, and for 
cesses Rs. 7,000. Most of the villages are situated in the 
valley of the Sina, and a few on the Balaghat, an derated and 
bare table-land, which gradually subsides eastward to the 
general level of the Deccan and is watered by a tributary of 
the Godavari. Several streams rise in the small spurs wliich 
jut from the Balaghat range, the most notable being the 
Inchina, wWch falls in a fine cascade, 219 feel high, throu^ 
a ravine to the north-east of Jamkhed village. Whereas the 
soil of the Slna valley is deep and difficult to work, that of 
the JBSlaghat is of lighter texture and repays cultiration, while 
the country lying between this range and the boundary of 
Shevgaon is extremely fertile and well watered, except in the 
vicinity of the Slna river, where the rainfall is uncertain. The 
climate of Jamkhed is healthy, and the annual rainfall averages 


about 26 inches. 

• Shrigonda TaJuka.— Southern iaiula of Ahmadnagar uis- 
trict, Bombay, lying between 18® 27' and 18® 54' N. and 74 
23' and 74® 56' E., with an area of 615 square miles. It con- 
tains one town, Shrigonda (population, s> 4 ^ 5 )> 
quarters j and 83 villages. The population in 1901 was 61,24°. 
compared with 66,658 in 1891. The density, persons per 
square mile, is much below the District 
for land revenue in 1903-4 'vas r-4_ lakhs, and for cesMS 
■D 000 The greater part of the fd/i/ia lies in the valley 
'Sma, «if has argentic slope from the north-east 
soL and its tributary the Ghod on 
rhe south-west. For the most part it is a level plain, with an 
i-i<TP elevation of 1,900 fed above sea-level, skirted on the 

Siist b. a diain of lOT hills "th Bat siimmils, 

0 ooifon. etaolion of abou. a, 500 fet, To«rfs 
Ab. hiltethe soil is generally of a very poor description. That 
* ttfeSrTof Iba ISM. is lolembi, fo«il»j>t..o lha 
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neighbourhood of the Bhlma deep clayey soils prevail which 
require much labour in their cultivation, and yield good crops 
only in years of plentiful rainfall. The old trunk road from 
Ahmadnagar enters the ialuka on the north at the fifteenth 
mile from Ahmadnagar city and runs south. The Dhond- 
Manmad Railway completely traverses the taluka from north 
to south. 

Kaijat. — Southern ialuka of Ahmadnagar District, Bom- 
bay, lying between r8® 20' and r8“ 50' N. and 74® 43' and 75® 
13' E., with an area of 565 square miles. It contains 81 
villages, including Karjat, the head-quarters. The population 
in 1901 was 35,619, compared with 48,828 in 1891. The 
decrease, which is greater than in any other ialuka^ is primarily 
due to emigration to the Nizam’s Dominions and other regions, 
consequent upon famine. It is the most thinly populated in 
the District, with a density of only 63 persons per square mile. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 80,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 6,000. A chain of low hills with fiat summits 
traverses the ialuka from north-west to south-east, dividing it 
into two equal parts. The streams from the eastern slope flow 
into the Sina river, and from the western into the Bhima. The 
country presents a dismal appearance, owing to the large pro- 
portion of rocky and unprofitable ground, almost destitute of 
vegetation. There are a few level tracts, some of considerable 
extent, Avhere the soil is deep and rich. In the neighbourhood 
of the hills the soil is of the poorest description. The rainfall 
is extremely uncertain, and good harvests are rare. Karjat 
suffered severely in the famines of 1876-7 and 1899-1901, 
when many villages were deserted. The cultivators, owing to 
a succession of bad harvests, are nearly all in debt, 

Ahmadnagar City. — Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in the Bombay Presidency, situated in 19® 5' N. 
and 74” 55' E. It lies in a plain on the left bank of the Sina, 
72 miles from Poona, and on the Dhond-Manmad Railway. 
The area slightly exceeds 2 square miles. Population, (1872) 
37,240, (1881) 37,492. (1891) 41.689, and (1901) 42,032, 
including 6,248 in the cantonment. Hindus number 31,030 ; 
Muhammadans, 5,9683 and Christians, 3,572. Some of the 
Brahmans are traders 3 most, however, are employed in work 
requiring education. The Musalmans are, as a rule, unedu- 
cated and indolent. They are employed in weaving, cleaning 
cotton, and in domestic service in the houses of well-to-do 
Hindus. The Manvaris are the most prosperous class. The 
city has a commonplace appearance, most of the houses being 
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of the ordinary Deccan type, built of mud-coloured sun-buml 
bricks, with flat roofs. It is surrounded by an earthen mil 
about Ta feet in height, with decayed bastions and gates. This 
wall is said to have been built about 1562 by Husain Nidm 
Shah. The adjacent country is enclosed on two sides by hills. 

Ahmadnagar was founded about 1490 by Ahmad Nizim 
SbSh, after whom it is named. Originally an ofScer of the 
Bahmani kingdom, he;, on the breaking up of that goreroment, 
assumed the title and authority of an independent ruler, and 
fixed his capital here. In his reign the kingdom attained high 
prosperity, extending on the north over DaulatSbad and partol 
Khandesh. He was succeeded in tso8 by his son, BurhSn 
Niaam Shah, who died in 1553 and was succeeded by bis son, 
Husain Nizam Shah. This prince suffered a very severe defeat 
from the king of Bijapur, in 1562, losing several hundred 
elephants and 660 pieces of cannon : among them the great 
gun now at Bijapur, considered to be one of the largest pieces 
of bronze ordnance in the world. Husain Shah of Ahmad- 
nagar subsequently allied with the kings of BijSpur, Golconda, 
and Bfdar against Raja Ram of Vijayanagar, whom in 1565 
they defeated, made prisoner, and put to death. Murtaa 
Nizam Shah, nicknamed DivanI, or • the Madman,’ from the 
extravagance of his conduct, was in 1588 cruelly murdered by 
his son, Milan Husain Nizam Shah, who, having reigned ten 
months, was in turn deposed and put to death. Mlian was 
succeeded by his cousin, Ismail Nizam Shah ; but he, after a 
reign of two years, was deposed by hie own father, who became 
king with the title of Burhan Nizam Shah II, and died m 1594. 
His son and successor, Ibrahim Nizam Shah, after a reign of 
four months, was killed in battle against the king of Bjapur. 
Ahmad, a reputed relative, was raised to the throne. But, as 
it was soon afterwards ascertained that he was not a hnwl 
descendant, he was expelled from the city; and BabSdur Shah 
the infant son of Ibrahim Nizam Shah, was placed O" 
throne under the influence of his great-aunt ChandBtbi (widow 
of Ali Adil Shah, king of Bijapur, and sistpr of Murtaza Niram 
Shah of Ahmadnagar), a woman of heroic spmt who, when 
the city Avas besieged by Murad, the son of Akhar, in 1596. 
defend^ in person the breach in the ram^rt, and compelled 
the assailants to raise the siege. In r6oo prince Damyal Mirai, 
enn of Akbar, at the head of a Mughal army, captured the city ; 
hat nominal kings continued to exercise a feeble sivay until 
when Shah Jahan finally overthrew the dynasty. In 
1759 the city was betrayed to the Peshwa by the commandant 
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holding it for the hlughals. In 1797 it was ceded by the 
Peshwa to the Maiatha chief, Daulat Rao Sindhia. In 1803 it 
was invested by a British force under General Wellesley, and 
surrendered after a resistance of two days. It was, however, 
shortly after given up to the Peshwa ; but the fort was again 
occupied by the BHtish in rSty, by virtue of the Treaty of 
Poona. On the fall of the Peshwa, Ahmadnagar became the 
head-quarters of the CoUectorate of the same name. 

Half a mile to the east of the city stands the fort, built of Buildings, 
stone, circular in shape, about I'l miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by a wide and deep moat. This building, which 
stands on the site of an earlier fortress of earth, said to have 
been raised in 1488, was erected in its present form by Husain 
Nizam ShSh, grandson of Ahmad Nizam Shah, in 1559. In 
1803 the fort was surrendered to the British after a severe 
bombardment. The breach then made is still visible. In 
1901, during the Boer War, the fort was used for the accommo- 
dation of prisoners from South Africa. To the north-east of 
the flag-staff bastion is a large tamarind tree, known as * Wel- 
lington’s tree,’ from the tradition that General Wellesley, as 
he then was, halted beneath it wliile his troops were besieging 
the fort. Natives may frequently be observed paying their 
devotions to it. The city has numerous specimens of Muham- 
madan architecture, several of the mosques being now con- 
verted into Government offices or used as dwelling-houses by 
European residents. The Collector’s office is held in a mosque 
built m the sixteenth century. The Judge’s court was origin- 
ally the palace of a MusalmSn noble, built about the year 
1600 Six miles east of the city, on a hill between 700 and 
800 fwt above the level of the fort and on the left of the 
Ahmadna^r-Shevgaon road, stands the tomb of'tbe Nizam 

Bibls Mahal. It IS an octagonal dome surrounded by a 
ffire^rt^yed veranda. From the summit a fine view L 
te obtained of the surrounding country, and it is a favourite 
resort danng the hot season. Other buildings of snecial 
Sr a very ornate little\uilding the 
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ing institute. The two schools together contom 41a 
There is a KisI fire-temple near the city and a finS 
market. In the city are three high schools. &«« «,£ 
schools, and one normal class. Of these, the high scho,h 
belong to the American Mission, the Education Sodety, ss4 
the S.P.G. Mission, and contain respectively 247, ifij' ^ 

So pupils. An agricultural class with eleven pupls is 
to the Education Society’s scliool. The middle schools as 
St. Anne’s Roman Catholic school with 34 pupils, ftt 
American Mission girls’ school ivith 136 pupils, and tht 
Education Sodety’s school with 151 pupils. The noiml 
class has an attendance of 87. The municipality, established 
in 1854, had an average income during the decade ending 
igoi of nearly one lakh. In 1903-4 the income vs 
Rs. 82,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 34,000), conser- 
vancy fees (Rs. 9,500), and market fees (Rs. 9,300). A dvil 
hospital treats about 10,000 patients annually. The city is 
supplied mth wafer by numerous aqueducts leading from 
sources s to 6 miles distant, supplemented by well-watei 
pumped by machinery into the ducts. Ahmadnagar is a 
station of the Poona division of the Western (Southern) Com- 
mand, with a garrison composed of British and Native infanti}’, 
and a field battery. During the ten years ending 1901 tlie 
cantonment fund had an average income of Rs. 14,000. In 
■r 903-4 the income was Rs. 26,100, and the expenditure 
nearly Rs. 21,000. 

The chief industries are the weaving of sa/fs and the manu- 
facture of copper and brass pots. Good carpets are woven in 
a mission factory, lately established. One street is devoted to 
the houses and shops of grain-dealers. The shops of the 
cloth-sellers form another street. The cloth-selling trade is 
chiefly in the hands of Marwaris, who combine it with money- 


lending. 

Belapur. — Village in the Raburi /d/u/ra of Ahmadnagar 
District, Bombay, situated in 19® 34' N. and 74® ,39' E., 
15 miles north of RShuri, on the Dhond-Manm 5 d Railway. 
Population (1901), including Belapur-Khurd (1,167). 

It lies on the north bank of the Pravara, which in floods rises 
to the gates. On riie river-side are some picturesque buildings 
belonging to the Naiks, an old Maratha family.. The chief 
traders are Marwari Vanis and Telis. In 1822 an attempt was 
made to make Belapur the centre of a revolt Troops were to 
be collected here and at Nandurbar in Khandesh, and in con- 
•junction with the local Kelts were .to .make,a general attack 
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upon the British posts. The plot was, however, discovered 
and quashed. 

Bhingar. — ^Town in the District and iaiuka of Ahmadnagar, 
Bombay, situated in 19° t' N. and 74® 45' E., adjoining the 
cantonment of Ahmadnagar. Population (1901), 5,722, in- 
cluding a hamlet of 697. Bhingar has a considerable weaving 
industry, a large proportion of the inhabitants being skilled 
weavers. The municipality, founded in 1857, had an average 
revenue during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 5,500. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,500, including a loan of 
Rs. 2,500 from Government. 

Harischandragarh. — Fort in the Akola Iaiuka of Ahmad- 
nagar District, Bombay, situated in 19° 23' N. and 73® 46' E., 
19 miles south-west of Akola, and one of the most interesting 
points on the Western Ghats ; 4,691 feet above sea-level. The 
fort and the temples on the summit are annually visited by 
numerous pilgrims on the occasion of the festival called Maha 
Sivaratri. The ascent from the Poona side is very arduous. 
The visitors bathe in a masonry reservoir near the temples, 
apparently of Hemadpanti origin, and a fair is held in the 
vicinity. On a peak half a mile east of the summit is the 
citadel, with decaying walls and ruined cistern. There are 
five caves below the fort, apparently dating from the tenth or 
eleventh century. From the level plain on the top of the hill 
the clilf drops 2,000 feet sheer to the Konkan, to which access 
was formerly gained by rope and pulley. In the last Maratha 
War Harischandragarh was taken in May, 1818, by Cap- 
tain Sykes. 

Jeur. — Market town in the District and iaiuka of Ahmad- 
nagar, Bombay, situated in 19® 18' N. and 74® 48' E., about 
13 miles north-east of Ahmadnagar, on the Toka road. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,005. The town is enclosed by a ruined wall 
and has a strong gateway with a paved entrance. Close by, 
perched on a high hill, is a group of three temples, one of them 
with an inscription dated 1781. Two miles north of Jeflr, at 
the top of a beautiful raving down which winds the Nevasa 
road, is the Imampur travellers’ bungalow. The bungalow is 
an old mosque and stands in a large grove with excellent 
shade. 

Kalsubai. — Hill in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated 
in 19® 36' N. and 73® 42' E., 5,427 feet high, and the most 
elevated point in the Deccan. Its summit is crowned by 
a temple, 10 miles south-east of Igatpuri, a station on the 
north-east branch pf the Great- Indian Peninsula Railway. A 
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pnc.J of Dcvl KaUa daily climbs to the temple from Indor 
a vdlap at.the foot of the hill, to offer a sacrifice of S 
The simnc is visited by large numbers of Kolis 

Kharda.— Town in the jamlched tSMa of Ahmadnamr 
District, Bombay, situated in i8“ 38' N. and rf w ^ 
S 6 miles south-east of Ahmadnagar city. Population (iqoiI 
Smo, including a hamlet of 798. In 1795 an enBa~ 
look place near here between the Matath5s and the NUam 
The latter, being defeated, retreated to the fort of Kharda 
where he was completely hemmed in, and constrained to 
accede to an ignominious treaty. The town contains upwards 
of 500 substantial merchants, shopkeepers, and money-lendeis, 
many of whom cany on a large trade in grain, country cloth, 
and other articles. Kharda belonged to the NimbSlkar, one 
of the Nizam s MardthS nobles, whose handsome mansion in 
the middle of the town is now in ruins. In 1745 the Nimbakar 
built n fort to the south-east of the town. The fort is square^ 
in good repair, being built with cut stone walls 25 or 30 feet 
high, and is surrounded by a ditch, now in ruins. The walls 
have a massive gateway, and two gates at right angles to each 
other. Tlie cattle market on Tuesday is the largest in the 
Districb The municipality, which was constituted in 1890, 
had an average income during the decade ending 1901 of 
Rs. 2,400. In 1903-4 the income was also Ks. 2,400. 

Idadhi.— Place of pilgrimage in the Shevgaoti fS/uia of 
Ahmadniigar District, Bombay, situated in 19® 9' N. and 75® 
i6'£., t6 miles south-west of Shevgaon and 3 miles south-west 
of Piithardi, with a shrine or dargSk of a MusalmSn-Hindu 


saint, ShSh Ramz.’ln Mahi S.ivar or KSnhoba. Population 
(1901), 844, The shrmc is held in great reverence by both 
Hindus and MusalmSns, and the chief buildings, which are 
on a small hill, were built by Hindu kings and chiefs. Tn'o 
domed buildings, where the ancestorsjof the present Inamdar 
and Mujflvarare buried, were built in 1730 by Pilaji Gaikwar, 
whose name and that of bis minister Cbimnajf Savant are 


engraved in front of the shrine. On the south-east comer is 
a domed building called the BaradatT, with open windows 
looking down on the village of Madhi below. This was built 
in 1731 by Raja Sahfl (1708-49), the grandson of Stvajl, in 
fulfilment of a vow taken by his mother. Close to Sahfl’s 
building, and almost at the entrance of the dargah, is a lofty 
drum-house oTnagorkhana^ with a flat roof reached by a narrow 
staircase and commanding a very wide view. This handsome 
building \ias raised about 1780 by Kgnhojr Naik, a landed 
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proprietor of Basim in the Nizam’s Dominions. There are 
two resthouses for pilgnms built by Salabat IChan II, the 
famous minister of the fourth Nizam Shahi king, Murtaza 
Nizam Shah (1565-88). The enclosure of the dargak has two 
handsome gates, one built by More, a Maratha chief at the 
Peshwa’s court, and the other about 175® Khwaja Sharif, 
a rich Khoja merchant of Ahmadnagar. Close to this gate 
is a recently repaired mosque. 

Shah Bamzan Mahi Savar, or Kanhoba as he is generally 
called by Hindus, is said to have come to Paithan about 1350 
(a.h. 75a), where he was converted to Islam by one Sadat All. 
After travelling six years he came to Madhi in 1380 (a. h. 782), 
and died there in 1390 (a.h. 792) at the age of ninety years. 
The saint is said to have exercised miraculous powers, arid 
his Musalman name is derived from his having crossed the 
Godavari mounted on a large fish, Mahi Savar. A yearly fair 
is held at the shrine in the dark half or Phalgun (March- 
April), which is attended by twenty to thirty thousand pilgrims, 
both Hindus and Musalmans. 

Pamer Village. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Ahmadnagar District Bombay, situated in 19° N. 
and 74“ 26' E., 20 miles south-west of Ahmadnagar city and 
15 miles west of Sarola station on the Dhond-Manmad Rail- 
way. Population (1901), 5,300. Parner contains numerous 
money-lenders, chiefly Marwliris, with a bad name for greed 
and fraud. In 1874-7 serious disturbances arose from their 
alleged malpractices. The villagers placed the money-lenders 
in a state of social outlawry, refusing to work for them, to draw 
water, supply necessaries, or shave them. The watchfulness 
of the police saved Pamer from a riot. Near the camping- 
place, at the meeting of two small streams, is an old temple of 
Sangameshwar or Trimbakeshwar. The village contains a Sub- 
Judge’s court and a dispensary. 

Pathardi. — ^Town in the Shevgaon taluka of Ahmadnagar 
District, Bombay, situated in 19® 10' N. and 75® ri' E., about 
30 miles east of Ahmadnagar city. Population (1901), 6,299. 
The town lies picturesquely on the side of a steep hill which 
rises in the midst of a barren tract, skirted on the north and 
east by a range of hills running from Dongargaon into the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

Puntamba. — Town in the Kopargaon taluka of Ahmad- 
nagar District, Bombay, situated in 19® 46' N. and 74® 37' E., 
on the Godavari, 12 miles south-east of Kopargaon, and on the 
-Dhond-Manmad Railway. Population (1901), 5,890, including 
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a hamlet of 1,745. The traders are MarwSris and 
Funttmba has fourteen modern temples, and tvro „{ 
steps or ghats to the GodSvari, one built by Ahalj'j Bai, the 
great temple-building princess of Indore (1767-95), and the 
other by one Shivram Dumal The chief temple dates from 
the middle of the seventeenth century and belongs to Chang- 
dev, a famous saint said to have had r,4oo disciples. 

RHhuri Village.— Head-quarters of the ialuka of the same 
name in Abmadnagar District, Bombay, situated in 19” aj' 
N. and 74“ 39' E., on the north bank of the Mnla river, 25 
miles north of Ahmadnagar city, and 3 miles from a station 
on the Dhond-Manm 5 d Railway. Population (1901), 5,681, 
including Khurd Rahuri (203). Marw 5 ri traders are numerous 
in the place, which contains a Sub-Judge’s court and a 


dispensary. 

ToWD. — ^Head-quarters of the ialuka of the 
same name in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated in 19® 
34' N. and 74® 13' E., 49 miles north-west of Ahmadnagar citj’, 
Population (1901), 13,801, including a hamlet of 2,790. The 
municipality, established in i860, had an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 15,000. In 1903--4 
the income was Rs. 12,500. The town has much trade in 
yam, millet, gram, metals, groceries, salt, ric^ and silk; and a 
number of looms are at work. It contains a Subjudges 
court, a dispensary, and an English school. 

Shrlgonda Town (also called Chamargonda, from Govmd, 
a pious Charaar).— Head-quarters of the of the same 

name in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated m 18 37 N. 
and 74® 42' E., 32 miles south of Ahmadnagar city. Popula 
tion (ipor), 5,415- It has four temples, and two mansions 

belonging to Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior. 

Sonai Village-Village in the NevSsa ialuka of Abmad- 
nagar District, Bombay, situated in 19® 23 N. and 74 49 E., 
about 24 miles north-by-east of Ahmadnagar city. 
fiQOil 5 , 393 . Sonai is a busy market, surrounded ^y a rich 
nlaTn abided by a ivatercourse into the/rfA occupied by 
££ and the La or agncultural quarter. It contams 
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l)uilt, but the streets are narrow, crooked, and ill aired. The 
tom has a brisk trade in grain and salt, and a large cart- 
making industij’. The MarwSris have built a handsomely 
furnished temple of Balajf. The municipality, constituted in 
1885, had an average income during the decade ending 1901 
of Rs. 4,600. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,800. 

Khandesh District ‘.—District in the Central Division 
the Bombay Presidency, lying between 20° 16' and 22® 2' 
nnd 73® 35' and 76° 24' E., with an area of 10,041 square and hill 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the SatpurS Hills and 
the Narbada river; on the east by Berar and the Nimar Dis- 
trict of the Central Provinces ; on the south by the Satmala, 
Chandor, or Ajanta Hills ; on the south-west by the District of 
NSsik; and on the west by Baroda territory and the petty 
State of Sagbara in the Rewa Kantha Agency. 

Khandesh forms the most northerly section of the Deccan 
table-land. The chief natural feature is the Tapti river, which, 
entering at the north-east comer of the District, flows in 
a westerly direction, dividing it into two unequal parts. Of 
these, the larger lies tomirds the south, and is drained by 
the Gima, Bori, and Panjhra rivers. Here is the long cen- 
tral plain of Khandesh — an unbroken stretch of 150 miles, 
from the border of Nimar to Nandurbar, comprising an 
extensive area of rich alluvial soil. In this tract large and 
prosperous towns and villages, surrounded by mango groves 
and gardens, are numerous. Except when blasted by the hot 
winds of the dry season, the fields are clothed with a harvest 
of various crops. Northwards beyond the alluvial plain the 
land rises towards the Satpura Hills. In the centre and east, 
save for some low ranges of barren bills, the country is level, 
and has in general an arid, infertile appearance. Towards the 
north and west, the plain rises into a difficult and rugged 
country, thickly wooded, and inhabited by tribes of Bhils, who 
chiefly live on the wild fruits of the forest and are supported 
by the profits of wood-cutting- The drainage of the District 
centres in the Tapti, which receives thirteen principal tribu- 
taries in its winding course of 180 miles through Khandesh. 

None of the rivers is navigable, and the Tapti flows in too 

* In 1906 the District was divided into two new Districts called West and 
East Khandesh, with head-quarters at DhDlia nnd Jalgaon. The former 
contains 7 tafuiai and i fetia, with an area 015,497 square miles, a popu- 
lation (1901) 01469,654, nnd a land revenue 0115-7 lakhs. The latter contains 
lo/aMa and ipefAas, tvith an area of 4,544 square miles, a population 
(1901) of 957,718, and a land revenue of 27.4 lakhs. 
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deep a bed to be made use of for irrigation. Its hnh 
rise high and bare at a distance of from 340 to 409 jatj, 
across. Except for two waterfalls, one above and the other 
below the Bhustlwat railway bridge, the river rolls over long 
sandy stretches for forty miles till it meets the waters of the 
Vilghar, During the rainy season the Tapti is not fordible; 
the only bridge across it is the railway bridge at BhusSwaL 
The Narbada skirts the north-west comer of the District for 
45 miles. If occasionally serves to carry timber to the coast. 
Khandcsli District on the whole may be said to be fairly well 
supplied with surface water, for, besides the rivers that flow 
during the whole year, the channels of many of the smaller 
streams arc seldom entirely without water. The four prindpal 
mountain ranges arc: in the north, the Satpora Hills, divid- 
ing the valleys of the T.npti and the Narbada, including the 
peak of Panchu-Pandu (3,000 feet) and plateau of Tor.vsmal 
(3,300 feet), the starting-point of Khandesh history; in the 
south.e.nst, the Haiti j in the south, the Sat.mala, Chandot, 
or Ajatvta range, separating Khandesh from the De^n table- 
land, and, speaking roughly, from the Nbam’s Dominions; ort 
the west, between Khandesh and Gujarat, is the northern 
e-xtrcniity of the IVdstern Gil\ts. The Arva and Galna hills 

divide Kb.andcsh from Nasik. 

The gcolog)- of Khandesh has been examined only as far 
south as the Tapti, The strip of varying breadth between the 
Tapti and the Saipura Hills is chiefly covered with allumm. 
Bas.ilt of the Deccan trap group is the only other fOTmation, 
composing the hills and showing here and there in the deeper 
ravines. Bas.'ilt prolwbly occurs in the bed of the Tapti, as 
in m.my places to the south it rises at no great distance from 
the stream; and though alluvium stretches north for 15 miles, 
rock appears near Bhusawal at the point where the railway 
bridge crosses the Tapti. About 5 miles from Burhanpur, 
and about a mile north-cast of Chulklian village, there is a sm- 
Rular patch of limestone^ about 50 feet long. It shows no sign 
of crysmllization and appears to contain no fossils. At one end 
there is white sandy rock, like decomposed gneiss, standing 
unrieht os if part of a vertical bed. The pr^ence of rounded 
Zins points to its being sandstone; and the whole rock is 
^dently part of an infra-trappean formation, either Lameta 
or mb, brought up by a dike or included in a lava-flow. The 
Sn trap in the north of KhSndesh shows s^s of distu^ 
bance subsequent to its original formation. The beds are 
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Daulet, north of Chopda, and also westward as far as the 
Bomba^’-Agia road, where, on the top of the ascent to Sindwa, 
the beds stretch in horizontal terraces. The traps of Turan- 
mSJ are nearly horizontal, but in the low rises from Burhanpur 
to the neighbourhood of Raver the beds appear to dip north- 
wards. North-west of Turanmal is a low east-north-east dip 
which continues as far as the Udai river. The trap along 
the north boundary of Khandesh has a low irregular northerly 
dip. There ate four hot springs, three in Cbppda and one in 
Shirpur'. 

Khandesh is usually considered a separate botanical province Botany, 
of the Presidency, including the valley of the Tapti and the 
western half of the Sitpu^ Hills. The former is generally 
well wooded, and the latter is clothed with dense forests. In 
the east of the Khandesh Satpuras anjatt and sa/ai {Boswellia 
serraU) predominate. In Chopda and Shitpur teak is found 
in all the valleys. The Shahada forests are chiefly khair, and 
in Afchrani anjan reappears on the banks of the Narbada. On 
the west the spurs of the Ghats are remarkable for the growth 
of anjan, and about Savda on the east the country has quite 
a park-Iike appearance. In the south-east the forest area is 
small, yielding only a small quantity of anjan. The chief trees 
are the banyan, mango {Man^fera indiai), mahtia (Eassia 
iatfolia),pipal{^„s religiosa), palas {Butm frondosa), tmiar 
{Ears gJmera/a), and imburni {Dhspyros melanoxyb)n\ The 
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Diilrict lias till quite recently been considered safe from famino 
The town of Dhniia, which may be taken to illustrate the 
average, has an annual rainfall of 22 inches. Throughout ih« 
District it varies from 20 to 45. In the cold season (Ocloh« 
to JanuarjO, except on cloudy days, the climate is plKisaniand 
bracing. During the hot months the 'air is e.\ircmcly dry. 

At Dhfliia the tcm|>craturc fulls as low as 52“ in Januatyj 
rising to no® in May, when the heat is excessive. The 
general licalth of the people is best in the hot and worst 
in the cold scMon. Malaria is rife at the beginning of the 
latter, when the ground commences to dry after the tains. 
In the c.ist and centre, the climate is trying to Europeans, 
but healthy to the natives. In the west, all periods except 
the Irot season arc injurious to native and European alike. 

Tlifinry. T'hc early history of Khnndesh extends from 150 d.c., the 
date of the oldest rock inscription yet discovered and de- 
ciphered, to tlic ye.ar A.D. 1295, when the ^lusalman emperor 
AI.Vud-dfn suddenly appeared from Delhi. I'hc mythical 
annals of the Hindu period nray be said to commence with 
the mention in the MnhSbhSrata of the hill forts of Tutan- 
m.H and Aslrgarh : the ruler of Turanmal is recorded as haring 
fought against the IMnd.iv.as; the fort of A.slrgarh is turned 
as a place of worsiiip to AshsutthSma. Loc.al tradition asserts 
lh.at, from a time long previous to Christianity, the dynasty in 
power was tliat of a R-^jput chief whose ancestors had come 
from Oudh. The first line of wirich distinct record remains is, 
itowever, that of the Andbras. The Andhras were temporarily 
displaced by the Western Satmps ; in the fifth century .\.d. 
the Chillukya dynasties ro.se to power ; loral chiefs followed ; 
and Kliilndcsh w.as under the Cliaub.ln ruler of Aslrgarh when 
Alit-ud-rlln appeared. 

Muhamin.adan rule hasted until the Mnrath.a5 captured the 
stronghold of Aslrgarh in 1760. In the intcrsml, until the 
FarOkis, Khandesh was subject to successive governors from 
Delhi, sent by tlic different dyn.isties that rose in th.at city. 
Under Muhammad bin Tughlak, from 1325 to 1346, KhSn- 
desh was .administered from Ellichpur in Berfir. From 1370 
to ifioo the Arab dynasty of the FiirQkis administered the Dis- 
trict, and, though nomin-ally subject to the Sultans of Gujanlt, 
sverc practically independent. The last year of the sixteenth 
century (1599) saw the coming of the Mughals. In that year 
Akbar in person overran Khilndesh at the head of an army, 
captured Asligarh, and sent the reigning prince, Baliadur 
Khiln, to Gwalior for safe keeping. Khandesh then became 
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incorporated into the Delhi empire. Its name was changed 
for a time to D.indesh in honour of its new governor, prince 
D.'iniyal. In the middle of the seventeenth century it was 
highly prosperous. From 1670 Itfaratha raids commenced, 
and it was for more than a century given up to every species 
of calamity, internal and external. In that year SivajI, after 
his second sack of Surat, sent an officer to demand thauih 
in Khandesh. The Marathas captured and held Salher fort, 
and afterwards Khande Rao D.ibhade established himself in 
the western hills. Thenceforward the District was the scene 
of numerous plundering raids. Shajl, Sambhaji, and the em- 
peror Aurangzeb raraged it in turn. In 1720 Nizam-ul-mulk 
annexed Khandesh and held if throughout his life. His son 
was ousted by the Marathas in 1760. The Peshwa, on recover- 
ing the District, granted portions of it to Holkar and Sindhia. 

In 1S02 the country was ravaged by Holkar’s army. For 
two seasons the land remained uncared for, the destruction and 
ruin bringing on a severe famine. In the years that followed, 
Khandesh was further impoverished by the greed and misrule 
of the Peshw3- The people, leatdng their peaceful callings, 
joined together in bands, wandering over the country, robbing 
and laying waste. It was in this state that, in 1818, the District 
passed into British hands. For many years after annexation 
the Bhfl tribes gave trouble by outbreaks of lawlessness, and 
were only brought into submission under the kindlier measures 
.adopted in the time of Elphinstone (1825), who entrusted the 
work of paci/ication to the skilful hands of Outram, the founder 
Of the Bhil Corps. A serious riot occurred in 1852, and in 
1857 the Bhils broke out under the leadership of Bhagoji and 
Kajarsing Naik j but these disorders were easily suppressed. 

Generally distributed over Khandesh, as well as in Ahmad- Archaeo- 
niigar and the Central Deccan, are the stone-built temples, 
resenoirs, and wells locally known as Hemadpanti, or in 
Khandesh as Gauli Raj. The term ‘ Hemadpanti ’ is derived 
from Hemadpant or Hcmadri, the minister {mantri) of Ram- 
chandra (1271) the Yadava ruler of Deogiri, but is now applied 
to .any old stone building. The local Khandesh term ‘Gauh 
Raj’ probably also refers to the Yadava kings. In Khandesh 
thirty-nine Hemadpanti buildings are found, thirty-one of them 
being temples, six step-wells, and two stone-lined reservoirs. 

Some may be of greater age, but most of them were probably 
built in either the twelfth or the thirteenth century. These 
Hemadpanti buildings are all of blocks of cut stone ca refully 
joined and put together without mortar. In some the stones 
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are so large as to have given rise to the saying that they ate 
the work of giants. 

Ilcstdcs the HemSdpanti remains, the District possesses 
some Musahnriti buildings, the most important of which is the 
mosque at Eravool. Pitalkliora glen in the Chtllisgaon tShko 
contains a ruined chaitya and vihara, very early Buddhist 
works, probably dating from two centuries before Christ. Id 
the valley beneath is the deserted city of Patna, where there 
arc old carved temples and inscriptions, while on the hill 
opposite arc other and later caves. The temple of Krishna in 
Vjighali, built eoo years before Hemiidpant lived, contains 
three fine inscribed slabs in the inner wall of the hall. 


Tlie There arc 31 towns and s,di4 villages in the District The 

people. Census of igor disclosed a total population of 1,427,382, or an 
increase of 40 per cent, in the last thirty years. In previous 
years the numbers were: (*872) 1,030,106, (xSSi) r, 237, 308, 
and (189 r) 1,434,802. The increase of 20 per cent in t88i 
was due to immigration, attracted by the large area of un- 
occupied fertile land available for cultivation. The population 
decreased by 0*5 per cent, during the last decade, owing to 
a succession of bad bars*ests (iSgfi-'ipoi)* The distribution 
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The chief towns are : Dhulia (the head-quartets of the new 
District of West Khandesh), Bhosawal, Dharangaos, NasIr- 
ABAD, Nandurbar, Chausgaon, Bhadgaon, Jamner, Ada- 
VAD, Chopda, Jalgaon (the head-quarters of the new District 
of East Khandesh), Farou, ERAtisoi, Aaulner, Faizpur, 
Pachora, Nagardevla, and Bodvad. The average density is 
X42 persons per square mil^ but the western portion of the 
District is on the whole more thinly populated than the east. 
Sh 3 hada and Taloda are the tahtkas of lowest density, and 
Yaval and Jalgaon are the most densely populated. Of the 
total population, 90 per cent are Hindus, 8 per cent Musal- 
mans, 12,298 or 0-9 per cent. Jains, and 11,600 or 0.8 per cent 
Animists ; Christians number 1,398. Gujarati is in use among 
the higher classes of husbandmen to the north of the Tapti, 
and it is the language of trade throughout the District; but 
MarSthI, the speech of the peqile in the south and west, is the 
language of Government offices and schools, and is gradually 
gaining ground. In their homes the majority of the people 
speak a dialect known as Khandeshi or AhirSni, a mixture of 
GujarStr, Marathi, Nemadf, and Hindustani, in which Gujarati 
predominates. 


castes are: rLuno^ 33®.ooo; Bhil, x6?, 000 Castes ai 
(of whom ro,oooate Musalmans); Mahar, 107,000; MarStha, owupa- 
94,000; Mali (gardener). 60,000; Koli. 57,000; Brahman. 

50,000; Vani, 47.000 (chiefly Gujars); Rajput, 40,000; Dhan- 
gar, 39,^; Vanjan, 32,000; Teli (oil-men), 27,000; Sonar 
(goldsmith), 24,000; Nhavi (barber), 21,000; Chamar (leather- 
TOiker), 2^000; Sutar (carpenter), x6,ooo; Shimpi(taihr), 

16 000 , • and Mang, 13,000. Of the thirteen divisions of Brah! 

Mms J “"< 3 eretand but do not speak 

Marath , the remaining ten use that language. As a rule.^thp 
«»n dirfdon. e., ,ogah» te 
divisions as a rule do both. Deshasths fs» 

Besides the general body of cultivators whn v 
^te, large numbers of Pardhls f e leo) n 1 Knnbis by 

ing hunters and snarers and u-' ^ l’ ” 'vander- 

tht Distric . AnX llSs been settled in 

tbe GQjar Vant te ^ are 

agricultural population Their nam a"? ^ell-to-do of the 
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from Gujarat. Most of the traders are foreigners : Baniasfrom 
MSrwar and GujarSt, and BhStias, recent comets from Bombay. 
Wandering and aboriginal tribes form a large section of the 
population. Many of the Bhils arc employed on police dmies 
and as village wat^roen. But though most have settled dova 
to peaceable ways, they show little skill in farming. Since the 
introduction of British rule into KhSndcsh, the efforts made, by 
kindly treatment and the ofier of suitable employment, to vin 
the Bhils from a disorderly life have been most successful. 
With the Mahars they form the labouring class in nearly all the 
villages of KhSndesh. The Nirdhis dwell along the foot of the 
S.'ltm.llas. In former times they were much dreaded. During 
seasons of revolt the most atrocious acts were invariably the 
work of the Nirdhis. VanjStis or Lamanis, the pack-bullock 
carriers of former and the gipsies of present times, have suffered 
much from the increased use of carts and the introduction of 
the railway. A few arc well-to-do traders ; but most of them 
live apart from the villages, in bands or tanias, each with its 
own leader or tiaik. Forced to give up their old employment, 
they now live chiefly by grazing, and cutting grass and wood. 
The majority of the Musalmdns are converts from Hinduism 
and are styled Shaikhs (55,787). In 1901, 18,504 PathSns, 
descendants of the Musalmfln invaders, were found in the 
District. More than 50 per cent, of the population are agricul- 
turists, and various industries support 32 per cent. 

Of the 821 native Christians in the District in 1901, 440 
were Roman Catholics and 132 Anglicans. There are Roman 
Catholic chapels at Dhfllia, Bhusawal, and Dharangaon. For 
missionary purposes the District is divided into three parts, the 
western portion being occupied by the Scandinavian-American 
Mission, the centre by the Church hlissionaty Society, and the 
east by the American Alliance Mission. The head-quarters of 
the first-named society are at Nandurbar, of the second at 
Dhillia, while the Alliance Mission has stations along the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway at BhusSwal, Jalgaon, Pachora, 
and Ch&Iisgaon. Besides these, there are two smaller semi- 
independent missions: the Tapti Valley Railway Industrial 
Mission at Navapur, which works chiefly among the Bhils, and 
the Peniel Mission at Dharangaon. The majority of the 
Christian population reside at Nandurbar,, Dhillia, Bhusawal, 
and Dharangaon. 

The soils are composed of all grades, from the deep rich 
black of the Tapti valley to the poor stony red and white of 
the low trap ranges. The local husbandmen divide them into 
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four classes : Mli (black), pattdAari (white), AAaran (salt), and 
burki (white and salt). 

The District is chiefly ryotivarl, only about 2 per cent, of Chief api- 
the total area being held on udhad tenure and 3 per cent, as 
inam land. The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903—4 are and princi- 
shown in the follo^ving table, in square miles : — crops. 


Tafuka, 


f Total 

1 area. 

Cattivated. 

Irrigated. 

Culth*able 

waste. 

Forest. 

Taloda . 


I , *77 

100 

1 

18 

*5 

ShahSda . 


483 

384 

1 

16 

74 

Nandurbar 


992 

243 

3 

69 

49 

Sindkheda 


505 

377 

4 

30 

34 

Shirpur . 


678 

201 


*7 

37 

Chopda . 


368 

338 

••• 

16 

*4 

Yaval 


249 

2*4 

5 

I 

3 

Uaver 


480 

205 

3 

12 

12 

FImpalner 


932 

344 

9 

163 

299 

Dhnlia . 


759 

4*2 

7 

SB 

*99 

Amaln^r. 


s»s 

409 

8 

9 

33 

Crandol . 


458 

36S 

3 

8 

27 

Jaignon . 


3*9 

338 

2 

S 

36 

Bhusawal 


570 

379 

3 

23 

106 

JSmner . 


527 

370 

I 

39 

85 

Fachora . 


542 

388 

3 

*7 

44 

Cbalisgaon 


504 

306 

3 

16 

95 

Total 

10,070* 

5 -OS 4 

S6 

504 

*,* 3 * 


* For 9,530 square tniJee of this area statistics arr not available. There hat'e 
been changes since 1900 in the areas of several fa/nAas, owing’ to the introduction 
of the revision survey'* 


Jfowar and bajra are both largely gro^vn in Khandesh, the 
areas under these crops being 667 and 929 square miles 
respectively, yorw®/- is chiefly grown as a kAarJ/ crop, in 
rotation with cotton. Rdjra everywhere holds a far more 
important place. Wheat, with an area of 182 square miles, is 
grown throughout the District, though most common along the 
Tapti valley and in the west. The chief pulses are gram, 
udid, kulith, and 7 nag, which together occupied 581 square 
miles in 1903-4. Til and linseed are tlie principal oilseeds, 
coveting 250 and 63 square miles respectively. The former is 
considered the more profitable crop. The area under the latter 
varies considerably according to the nature of the late rains. 

Cotton, long one of the chief crops, occupied 2,013 square 
miles. It is seldom grown oftener than once in three years 
in the same field, and the local variety has been supplemented 
by Hingangh^t and DhSrwar seed. 

Several attempts have been made, dating from 1829, to Improve- 
reclaim the Pal iafpa, a waste tract in the neighbourhood of “e"*® 
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the Satpura HilU, which is said to have been formtily udl 
Inhabited, At the time of the British occupation in iBi8 this 
WM a deserted jungle, excessively unhealthy and infested’mth 
wild beasts. It is said to have been deserted about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, dwing to faminej and the remainsol 
ancient buildings show that the village of Pal ivas formerly 
of considerable importance. Special etforts to improve the 
staple of the local cotton have been made for many years, but 
the cultivation of exotic varieties has not spread; it is found 
that the exotics speedily deteriorate in quality and give an 
inferior yield to that of the local variety. In 1903-4 a small 
plot of land was acquired ''by Government at DhQlia, and 
several varieties of cotton and joumr, new to the District, were 
sown. The experiment is reported to be more promising than 
previous attempts, but definite results have not been arrived at 
Sugar-cane is grown in small areas where irrigation is available. 
Chillies, fennel, and coriander are the principal condiments and 
spices. The cultivation of betel-vines is carried on with con- 
siderable success in garden lands. 

The cultivators of Khandesh have availed themselves freely 
of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, and 
nearly *3 lakhs was advanced during the decade ending 1904. 
Of this sum, nearly 20 lakhs represents advances made during 
the famine years 1899-1900, ipoo-r, and 1901-2. 

The District contsuns many fine cows and bullocks, brought 
chiefly from Nimar and Herat. The ThilSri herd of cattle of 
West KhSndesh has a good reputation in the Deccan; but the 
greater number of the cattle are small and poor, reduced during 
the hot season to the most wretched condition. The ponies 
also are small and of little value. To improve the breed, the 
Civil Veterinary department maintains two pony stallions at 
DhUlia and ChSlisgaon, which are not, however, fully utilized. 

Irrigation is practised mainly from dams thrown across the 
streams, particularly on the Gima and Panjhra rivets, and there 
ate lakes and reservoirs which also serve for irrigation. The 
area under various classes of irrigation is 56^ square miles, 
or a little more than one per cent, of the total cultivated 
area of the District Government canals supply 16 square 
miles, private canals one, wells 38, and other sources square 
miles. The dams must at one time have been very numerous. 
In the west there is scarcely a stream of any size without traces 
of them. Of works carried out by the Irrigation department 
the chief are : lower Panjhra river works, the Hartdia tank, the 
jSmda canals, and the Mhasva lake. The first two are old 
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irorks improved and extended ; the others are new. The lower 
Panjhra water-works, which are estimated to command nearly 
20 square miles, supply about 4 square miles in Dhulia and 
Amalner, The Jamda canals on the Girna, one of the earliest 
Government water-works, which are estimated to command 
72 square miles, water about 2 square miles, mostly in Chalis- 
gaon and Pachora. The Hartala lake in the Bhusawal taluka 
commands an area of 600 acres, but did not supply water in 
1903-4. The Mhasva lake in the petty subdivision {feiha) of 
Parola in Amalner irrigated a total area of 181 acres, and is 
estimated to command 4,600 acres. Over most of the District 
water is found near the surface. But near the Satpuras and 
within 8 or 10 miles of the TaptI, wells have sometimes to be 
dug as deep as 100 feet. For drawing water the leathern bag 
or mot is in almost universal use. Each bag waters a quarter 
of an acre daily. In 1903-4, 83 other irrigation works (includ- 
ing the Parsul tank, irrigating 668 acres) watered 19,500 acres; 
wells numbered 27,031, and minor tanks 12. 


A-nanaesn is ttie most important forest District of the Bom- 
bay Presidency after Kanara. The absence of conservancy 
rules in the past and the destructive habits of the hill tribes 
have robbed the jungles of most of their valuable timber. The 
forest Reserves now cover more than 2,168* square miles, and 
the area of fodder reserves and pasture land under the control 
of the Revenue department is 284 square miles. They lie 
chiefly on the hills to the west and south-west, but much of the 
hilly land unsuited for cultivation may eventually be reserved 

^ KhSndesh uses more 

timber than it grows. The most important minor produce is 
tbe mlrra flower. Myrabolams and seed are collected 
in the west. Teak. and black-wood are of cmmon 

rsTS; --nue in r903-4 amount^ 

0 3 lakhs. The District is divided into two forest divisionv 


Khandesh has little minera] wealth ..f 

everywhere, the best quany being in'the bed of ^ 

in all black soil and ySds^good W 

omission “» *116 

to the non-iaclnsion in ibe revenoe miums of ?h “f 

oslates. '''“"ts of the forest area of the MehwSs 
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The crafts and indnstrics arc of some importance. Coltcm' 
pressing and ginning is carried on in 36 presses mih sjjj 
operatives. Tlic weaving of coarse woollen blankets is common 
nil over the District. There is a cotton-spinning and wcavinz 
mill at Jalgaon, started in 1874, under the name of the Khan 
desh Spinning and Weaving Company, It has 423 looms and 
20,948 spindles, and employs 1,185 I'mds- The out-tum is 
over 2 million pounds of yarn and 1^ million pounds of doth 
mid the jiaid-up capital 7^ lakhs. The cloth is sold in KhSn^ 
desh, Bcrlr, and the Nizam’s Dominions. There are lailray 
workshops at BhusSwal. 


Commerce. The most important article of export is cotton. The Bom- 
b-iy Bhatias buy it from local dealers and growers, and press 
it for direct shipment by sea. Of late years many Bombay 
mercantile houses have established agencies in KhSndesh, and 
towards the east in the rich Tapti valley. Jalgaon and Bhusa- 
wal arc rising into important centres of trade. The other chief 
exports arc food-grains, oilseeds, butter, indigo, wax, and honey. 
Of imports the chief articles arc salt, spices, metals, piece-goods, 
yam, and sugar. Tlie internal trade is carried on by means of 
weekly markets and a succession of fairs and religious feasts. 

beginning of British mlc there were no made roads, 
noads nnil constructed was the Bombay-Agra raid, which 

nUwap. runs via MSlegaon, DliQlia, and Shirpur through the District. 
Since then road-making has made considerable progress, and 
some of the passes through the hills have been opened to cart 
traflic. Besides the Bomb.ay-AgTa road, the chief roads arc 
those from Dhftlia to Surat and from Dbdlia to Mhasawad. 
’I'hc total length of roads is 955 miles, of which 325 are 
metalled. Of these, 300 miles of metalled roads and 252 miles 
of unmetallcd roads are maintained by the Public Works 
department. Avenues of trees are planted on about 950 miles. 
The Grc.'it Indian Peninsula Railway runs for 137 miles through 
the south of the District from Ntoydongri to BhusSwal, where 
it divides, one branch going to Jubbulporc and the other to 
Nagpur. Branches from Jalgaon to Amalner, 35 miles long, 
and from Chalisgaon to DhQlia, 35 miles in length, were 
opened in 1900. The Tapti Valley Railway from Surat to 
Amalner, running for 108 miles through the central portion 
of the District from east to west, was opened in hfarcb, 1900, 
and has ten stations within its limits. 

Famine The Tapti and lesser streams are liable to sudden and 
nartral disastrous rising of their waters. Six great floods caused more 
calamities, or less injury in the District during the nineteenth century. 
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sixty-five villages ivere entirely destro)'ed by tlie Tapti, 
and fifty were partly washed away, causing a loss in money . 
value of 2^ Jaihs. In 1872 the Gimii and Fanjhra rose 45 ^cct 
above the level of the river-bed, the latter sweeping away five 
hundred houses in the town of Dhfllia. A whole village on 
the opposite side of the river suddenly disappeared. One 
hundred and fifty-two villages were damaged, and property 
to the value of 16 Mbs was destroyed. Over one thousand 
persons were on this occasion relieved by public and private 
charity. 

Besides the Durg 3 -devi famine, which is said to have greatly 
reduced the population of Khandesh, the only scarcity men- 
tioned before the beginning of the last century was in ifiig. 

In that year, following the ravages of war, there was a total 
failure of rain which caused widespread distress. A severe 
famine was recorded in 1802-4, when the selling price of grain 
, is reported to have risen to one seer per rupee. Great numbers 
died, and extensive tracts were left deserted and waste. This 
famine was due, not to any natural causes, but to the ravages 
of Holkar’s army, which during two years (1802-3) spread 
desolation and famine throughout the District. Scarcities not 
amounting to famine occurred in 1824, 1833-6, 1845, ,8^6-7, 
and 289^7. In 1896 the popuhlion sufferc-d from a genent 
nse m the pnees of food. The early tains, liowever! were 

therefore 

the^wl n f ‘ ftec from the pinch of 

monthftif"”*’!. maintained for fourteen 

rfil* 't^ waMmum of 36,560 in April 

riiv/' f nf the rains alTecied all parts of the 

Cttnct, and the distress lasted for fourteen moS tL 

It advanced steadily till in Man-K - '^’'ceeded 33,000. 
the number on gmfoitous Swilfoo’o 

‘0 SS 3 in Februarv 1001 ‘ *** 

and falling to i 8 m in Sen3 ^ 5 oi, 

deaths occurred in excess^of the^ ? ^iculalcd that 79,000 
that 385,000 cattle dS ^nd 

g-nted in loa „3 to agncuUuS^ " 

suffideritnJSerardnul‘htt^\"'’'t; 
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tJicy (lid some injorj- to die bic crop. Rais in i84;-8, iSjt-j, 
ntui in 1991-: r.tmcd murh ha>oa 
TIic Didritl IS divided into seventeen ta!ukai,h chsrjeo! 
»-"ti **'^*'' <^‘"■•*''•■">*<^‘5 Cisflbni and two Dcpuiy-Colkttou. Offtt 
•isf, dircc «'ovcn.intcd Civilians, one is Personal Assistant to the 
Cnlleeior, ivlio has also an extra Deputy-Collector udaftariSr, 
'rticre arc four p-eliysuMivisiotts or ftlinst l’.Sn)la, UtetljMn, 
N.at.'ipur, and lyallb-ld, in the iHukai of Amalner, I'id-oa, 
N'.sndniMr, and Itluis Jtral respectively. The fomnlion ol t«o 
se|iaiatc Di'tricts is referred to in the note on p. 415. Tht 
Mchw.ls cstatc.\ are included in the District for adrainistratire 


C'lnl e.'.il 

<r!aii-.tl 

j-Mitrr. 


I4at| 

inn.tt 

e'traialf- 

Ittlkfl. 


piirpo.es. 

The Distrirt and Sessions Judge at Dhfllia is aided for asil 
lni<tnfss hy ten Sufwdinatc Judges. Criminal justice h 
adniinisKrcd hy 50 Magistrates, including the District Magis- 
tMte. TJic fommoncst forms of crime ate theft, hwll^ 
Lrc.sfcing. and daroiiy. 

On occui«tion l»y the lirilish, 1,146 Government silligts 
SMTC found entirely deserted, besides 4*3 "thbh acre unln- 
hahited hut |vardy tilled hy persons living in the neighbouring 
vilhges ( only 1,836 vilbgcs were inhabited. The establish- 
meni of order and the advent of high prices soon caused 
a rapid incic.isc in tillage and revenue. But a subsequent fall 
in prices checked improvement, and progress was slow for 
several ycatv After 183? the improvement began to be more 
in.itl;t<l, and continued steadily up to iSj*. One of 
mc.asutc.s of improvement was the withdrawal from the heredi- 
tary ofhcials of iKiwcrs the possession of which by them was 
found to be a .source of ojiprcssion to the people. The settle- 
ment of the rcs'enuc was then nwdc direct with the cultivators 
and not «ith the headmen of the sillag«. The revenue was 
fixed on the average jiayracnts of ten prewous years. Gradually, 
inctpwliiies of measurement were reduced to a common stan- 
dard. About 1S30 it was found that the nsscssments were loo 
hicb, te.ivinp no margin to the culiirotor for improvements. 
Great reductions were then nude in the rates on irrigated 
lands; the rotes on 'dry-crop' lands were also reduced, 
wherever this was found to be ncccssao’, and liberal remissions 
were made. Still progress was slow; and no attempt wm 

made until jSs* to introduce a *! 

be very costly. In Hint yc.ar, as it appeared that the rates in 
KhlUidcsh were higher than in Other Distncts, it was determined 
to carry out a sunsiy on a plan suited to a country where so 
much of the hnd was waste. The objects of it were misunder- 
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stood, and troops had to be called out. But, on the leaders 
1 being seized, tlie opposition died aivay and the work was 
canned out between the years 1854 and 1870. Since then the 
District has made a most marked advance. Its population has 
largely increased and the area under cultivation has nearly 
trebled. Cultivation has been pushed to the base of the hills ; 
and only in a few parts can good land now be found unfilled, 
while wild beasts have been dhiven from the plain to the hills 
.and the ravines. This remarkable development is, no doubt, 
in great measure due to the facilities offered by the railway for 
the export of produce to better markets, and to^the great 
demand for cotton, which Khandesh is in a position to satisfy. 
The revision survey settlement was commenced in 1886 and 
completed (with the exception of a small area, chiefly in 
Nandurbar, originally settled in 1901-3) in 1904. The new 
survey found an increase in the cultivated area of 4 per cent, 
over the amount shown in the accounts, and the settlement 
enhanced the total revenue from 31 to 40 lakhs. The average 
assessment per acre of ‘dry' land is Rs. r-6; of rice land, 
Rs. r-io; and of garden land, Rs. 8-14. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees 


1 

1 l8Sl>-i. 

>8po-i. 

I I90i>-i. 

im-4- I 

1 Land KTenue . . 

Total rerenne , 

34,13 

3W6 

57140 

So,3> 

64,7* 

48,6a 1 

67,59 


5 Dharawgaow, BHADGAorr, Chopoa 

ShiRPUR, SiTOKHEDA, BetTVAD, SaVADA Yavat Rnrre- ’ 
JAIOAOW, DkOUA, SONGfR TALOnI t I ' « 

NAunuRBAR. FAizWVaS r,’ 

these .average nearly 3 fekhs THp n' • °u 
taluha boards had an inSm!'; ^7 

principal source of income is the Cd 2s ”^The 
amounted to 4^ lakhs, including neartTlakhJdl?^^^^^^ 

stations. The force in T 2 nult 37 police 

constables, 335 head co2bI« *3 chief 

police number 62 unda 8 J- The 
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soners, there are 23 subsidiary jails and ai lock-ups which cm 
accommodate 408 and 202 prisoners respectively. The daily 
average number of prisoners in 1904 was 493, of whom 16 
were females. 

Khandesh stands twelfth as regards literacy among the 
twenty-four Districts of the Presidency. The Census of igoi 
returned 4-8 per cent, of the population (93 males and o-j 
females) as able to read and write. Education has made great 
progress of late years. In 1881 there were only 317 schools, 
attended by 18,656 pupils. The number of pupils rose to 
29,346 in 1891 and to 30,293 in 1901. In 1903-4 the schools 
numbered 538 (including 122 private schools with 1,713 
pupils), attended by 22,181 pupils, of whom 845 were girls. 
One is a high school, 12 are middle schools, 401 primary, one 
is a training school, and one an industrial school. Three are 
maintained by Government, 332 by local boards, 70 by munv 
cipalities, and xi are aided. The training school and the 
industrial school are at Dhulia, The expenditure on education 
in X903-4 was 2J lakhs, of which Local funds contributed 
Rs. 73,000 and Rs. 24,000 was recovered as fees. Of the total, 
nearly 80 per cent, was devoted to primary schools. 

The District contains twenty dispensaries, one hospital, and 
two other medical institutions, accommodating 167 in-patient& 
In these institutions 114,213 persons, including 1,229 in- 
patients, were treated in 1904, and 3,797 operations performed. 
The total expenditure rvas over Rs. 39,000, of which Rs. 16,940 
was contributed by Local and municipal funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 39,000, representing a proportion of 27 per r,ooo of popu- 
lation, which exceeds the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gautteer, vol. xii (1880); 
A. F. Davidson, Selilemeni Report 

Taloda Taltika.— of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 21° 30' and 22" 2' N. and 73“ 58' and 
74® 32' E., with an area of 1,177 square miles. It contains 
one town, Taloda (population, 6,592), the head-quarters; and 
193 villages. The population in 1901 was 33,881, compared 
with 56,775 in 1891. The decrease is due to emigration to 
neighbouring States, scarcity of water, and the prcvalwce of 
a virulent type of cholera during the last famine This is 
one of the most thinly populated ialukas in the Dlstrirt, with 
a density of only 29 persons per square mile^ the District 
average being 142. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was i-i lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 8,000. Taloda includes six 
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towns, SINDKHBDA (population, s,02r), thehead-qaartets W 
the larger; and 141 villages. The population in im i 
76,811, compared with 73,385 in 1891. The densUy Z 
persons per square mile, is above the District average. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 3.4 lakhs, and fo 
cesses Rs. 24,000. The northern portion forms a continuation 
of the rich black soil of the Tapti plain; the southern is for 
the most part hilly or undulating, with large tracts of uaste land 
used for graang cattle. Except along the banks of the Tipti 
and the Panjhra, Sindkheda is poorly supplied with surface 
water. The two chief rivers are the Tapti, flowing along the 
entire northern boundary for a distance of 35 miles, and its 
tributary the Panjhra, flowing along the eastern boundary. The 
annual rainfall averages 22 inches. 

Shirptir TSluka. — TS/uia of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 21® ii' and 21® 38' N. and 74® 42' and 
75® ry' E., with an area of 651 square miles. It contains one 
town, Shjrpur (population, 9,023), the head-quarters; and 
99 villages. The population in 1901 was 50,177, compared 
with 56,012 in 1891. The density, 77 persons per square mile, 
is only about half the average for the District. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was i»9 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. 
A broken range of the SStpuras, running from east to west, 
divides Shirpur into tsTO parts, each rvith distinct natural 
features. The northern part comprises a wild and hilly country, 
sparsely peopled by Bhtls. The southern is an unbroken pWn, 
with no trees except near village sites. The population is dense 
near the banks of the Tapti, but becomes scanty as the hills are 
approached. Although the ialuka has three rivers that flow 
throughout the year — the TSpti, and its tributaries the Anar 
and the Arun 2 val 5 — and numerous other streams from the 
Satpunts, the supply of surface water is on the whole scanty. 
The pres’ailing ^ck soil is a rich loam resting on a yellowish 
subsoil. The annual rainfall averages nearly 24 inches. 

Chopda TSluka , — Tdluha of East KhSndesh District, 
Bombay, lying between ai® 8' and 21® 25' N. and 75® i' and 
75® 34' E., with an area of 368 square miles. There are two 
towns, Chopda (population, 18,61 a), the head-quarters, and 
Adavad (5,983); and 91 villages. The population in 1901 
was 75,550, compared with 72,819 in 1891. The density, 
205 persons per square mile, is much above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
2-3 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 15,000. The ia/uda consists 
of two valleys, divided by a spur of the SatpurS range that 
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runs across it obliquely from east to west. The southern 
\’allcy is a part of the rich north Tapti plain, and follows 
the course of that river. The northern or inner valley, known 
as the Dhauli taraf, is a broken and hilly country, unsui^'eyed, 
covered with dense forcs^ inhabited by BhUs, and infested by 
wild beasts. The Tapti valley is fairly supplied tvith well rratcr, 
but none of the streams is suited for irrigation. The chief 
rivers arc the Tapti, and its tributaries the Aner and Guli. The 
prevailing soil is a rich, black, alluvial clay, resting on a yellowish 
subsoil. The annual rainfall averages 25 inches. 

Yaval Taluka. — T&luka of East KhSndesh District, Bom- 
bay, lying between 21° 3' and 2r° 24' N. and 75® 31' and 
75® 53' E., with an area of 250 square miles. It contains two 
towns, Yaval (population, 11,448), the head-quarters, and 
Faizpur (10,181); and 75 villages. The population in 1901 
was 82,299, compared with 80,489 in 1891. This is the most 
thickly populated fa/uka in the District, with a density of 
329 persons per square mile. The demand for land revenue 
in 13)03-4 was lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. The 
taluka consists of a rich well-wooded plain stretching south- 
wards from the Satpura Hills. 

Raver Taluka . — Taluka of East Khandesh District, Bom- 
bay, lying between 21® 3' and 21® 24' N. and 75® 46' and 
76® 10' E., with an area of 481 square miles. It contains two 
towns. Raver (population, 7,870), the head-quarters, and 
Savoa (8,720) ; and 106 villages. The population in 1901 
was 80,368, compared with 76,281 in 1891. The density, 
only 67 persons per square mile, is a little less than half the 
average for the District. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was 2«i lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The soil 
near the hills is somewhat light, but in other parts it is a 
fine rich vegetable mould of varying depth. The chief water- 
supply is the Tapti river. The climate is generally healthy. 
Raver forms an unbroken well-wooded plain lying below the 
wall of the Satpuras. The annual rainfall averages 24 inches. 

Pimpalner . — Taluka of West Khandesh District, Bombay, 
lying partly above and partly below the Western Ghats, between 
20® 50' and 21® 16^ N. and 73® 51' and 74° 33' E., with an area 
of 933 square miles. There are 151 villages, but no town. 
The head-quarters are at Sakri. The population in 1901 was 
56,638, compared with 59,278 in 1891. The density, 61 per- 
sons per square mile, is about two-fifths of the average for the 
District. The demand for land revenue in 1 903-4 was i -3 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 8,000. The plains are intersected by abrupt 

so. I. p f 
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mountain ranga, of which the range of the Sdteri hills it 
the most considerable. The tract below the Western Glnh 
is composed of steep hill ranges, clothed with forest and in 
habited by Bhfls. The dimate is unhealthy, especially m 
Europeans and natives of the Deccan. There is a fair 
svater-supply, the rivers being utilized for irrigation by means 
of masonry dams. The annual rainfall averages si 
Dhiilia Taloka.— of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying betiveen so® 38' and si® 8' N. and 74“ 56' 
and 75® E., with an area of 760 square miles, It ^ 
towns, of ivhich Dholia (population, 24,736), the head quarters, 
is the larger ; and 154 villages. The population in 1901 was 
104,952, compared with 98,14a in 1891. The densi^, 138 
persons per square mile, is below the District average. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-6 lakhs, and for 
cesses Rs. 17,00a The fdluka is crossed by low hills, is 
watered by the PSnjhra and Boii rivers, and is on the whole 
fairly wooded and well cultivated. The climate is healthy, 
except just after the rains. The water-supply, especially in the 
south, is scanty. The Lower FSnjhra water-ivorks, consisting 
of the Mukti reservoir, ten dams across the river, and water- 
courses from the dams, ensure an unfailing supply of water to 
all lands commanded by them. The reservoir was formed by 
damming a gorge in the valley of the Mukti, which joins the 
PSnjhra 2^ miles from Dhiilia. The prevailing soil is red, bnt 
there are some patches of excellent black loam. The annual 
tainftill averages zs inches. 

Amalner TSluka . — TdMa of East Khandesh District, 
Bombay, including the petty subdivision or pttha of Parola, 
lying between 20® 42' and 21® 13' N. and 74® 52' and 7S® 14^ 
E., with an area of 528 square miles. It contains two 
towns, AitALNER population, 10,294), the head-quarters, 
and Parola (13,468) ; and 228 villages. The population in 
igoi was 111,293, compared with 109,841 in 1891. The 
density, 21 1 persons per square mile, is much above the Dis- 
trict average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
3*4 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 23,000, Amalner is generally 
level and the land is largely tilled in the north ; the southern 
portion, broken by a low chain of hills, is less cultivated. The 
Tapti, with its tributaries the Bori and Panjhra, affords an 
unfailing supply of water for irrigation. The chief works are 
'those on the Lower Panjhra and the Mhasva Lake. The latter 
■consists of a reservoir, 4 miles in circumference, in the petty 
'subdivision of Parola, with a dam 1,500 feet long, and two 
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canaFs, each 3 miles in length. The climate is healthy, and 
the annual rainfall averages 23 inches. _ ^ 

Erandol TSlvika..—TSluka of East Khandesh Distnet, 
Bomba}’, lying between 20® 44' and 21® 9' N. and 75® 9 and 
75® 31' E., with an area of 458 square miles. There are three 
towns, including Erandol (population, ix,S85), the head- 
quarters, and DitARANCAON (14.172) ; and 195 rillages. The 
population in 1901 wris 105,840, compared with 105,808 in 1S91. 
The densit}’, 231 persons per square mile, is above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 3 lakhs, 
and for cesses Es. 20,000. The soil is part of the fertile Tapti 
valley. Mango groves are scattered all through the taluka. 
Besides water-supply from the rivers, there were 2,213 wells 
used for irrigation in 1902-3. The annual rainfall averages 
nearly 29 inches. 

Jalgaon Taluka . — Taluka of East Khandesh District, 
Bomba}’, lying between 20® 47' and ai® 11^ N. and 75® 24' 
and 75®45'E., with an area of 319 square miles. There are 
two towns, Jalgaon (population, 16,259), the head-quarters, 
and NasIrabao (12,176); and 89 villages. The population in 
1901 was 85,151, compared with 83,982 in 1871. The density, 
269 persons per square mile, is much above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-8 
lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 18,000. Jalgaon is a rich black plain 
(0 the north, and hilly or undulating to the south. The climate 
is generally healthy. 

Bhusuwal Taluka . — Taluka of East Khandesh District, 
Bombay, including the petty subdivision or fetha of EdalabSd, 
lying between 20® 47' and ax® 14' N. and 75® 41' and 76° 
24' E., with an area of 570 square miles. There are three 
toivns, Bhusawal (population, 16,363), the head-quarters, 
Bodvad (5,670), and Varangaon (5,822) ; and 180 villages. 
The population in 1901 was 109,315, compared with 114,011 
in 1891. ^ The density, 192 persons per square mile, is above 
the District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was 3.5 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 24,000. To the north-west 
and along the Tapti the country is flat and monotonous. The 
north-east of the taluka, though flat, is here and there broken 
by takul groves, especially along the banks of the Pama. The 
rest is more or less undulating, with straggling hillocks covered 
with loose stones and boulders. Along the north-east boundary 
runs a bold range of hills. The taluka is scantily wooded, and 
wthout the mango groves so abundant in other parts of the 
District. The tract between the Puma river and the hills from 

^ r - * 
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the Suki river to the eastern frontier is ruined by deadl, 
climate, and repeated attempts to recolonire deserted vilUea 
have failed. Elsewhere, the is fairly healthy. Thmis 
plenty of surface water. Besides the Tapti rivet in the north, 
with its tributaries the PQrna and VSghur, and the mitus 
streams the Sur and Bhogavalf, there ate more than 8,500 
irrigation wells. The Hartala lake, with a catchment ata of 
6 square miles and a capacity of 140,000,000 cubic feet of 
water, lies on a small tributary of the Tapti and commands 
584 acres. As an irrigation work it has not proved altogether 
a success. Of the two kinds of black soil, the rich allurial clay 
found north of Edalabad cannot be surpassed. In the east of 
Kurha, where it gives place to a rich black loam, it yields the 
finest crops. The other soils are mostly mixed red and hrom. 
In the north-east the soil is poor, and the waste lands are 
generally dry and rodey. Along the river-banks are small 
alluvial plots called deMi, The annual rainfall at Bhusarral 
town averages 26 inches. 

Jamner Taluka. — Tdluha of East Ehandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 20® 33' and 20® 55' N. and 75® 32' 
and 76® t' E., with an area of 527 square miles. It contains 
two towns. Jammer (population, 6,457), the head-quarters, and 
Shendurni (6,423) ; and 155 villages. The population in 
1901 was 91,739, compared with 87,230 in 1891. The average 
density, 174 persons per square mile, is above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-4 
lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 17,000. Most of the tihiha consists 
of a succession of rises and dips, with streams the banb of 
which are fringed with labiit groves. In the north and south- 
east low straggling hills covered wth young teak rise out of the 
plain. There is a plentiful and constant supply of water. On 
the whole, the climate is healthy, but at the close of the rains 
fever and ague prevail. The chief streams are the Vaghur, with 
its tributaries the Kag and Sur, the Harki and the Sonij. Most 
of these streams rise in the SatmSla hills. There are also 1,950 
wells. Generally speaking, the soil is poor. There is black 
loam in the valley:^ and on the plateaux a rich brownish mould 
called kali mitnjal. 

Fachora Taluka.— of East KhSndesh District, 
Bombay, including the petty subdivision or /e/kd of Bhadgaon, 
lying between 20® 28' and 20° 50^ N. and 74® 5 7' and 75® 36' E., 
with an area of 542 square miles. It contains three towns, 
Pachora (population, 6,473), the head-quartets, Nagar Devla 
(6,050), and Bhadgaon (7,956) ; and r86 villages. The popu- 
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Ir-SiVn in ijwr tras 1*5,536, compared uith 115,270 in rSpr. 
Ihc increase teas due to immigration from Ahmadnagar and 
r.!hcr famine stricken regions. The density, 231 persons per 
^■{uare mile, is much above the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was 3-9 lakhs, and for cesses 


Rt. 26.000. P.1chora consists of a fairly wooded valley, lying 
lic'ireen the Sjtmala range to the south and loir ranges of hills 
in the north. The climate Is healthy. The only perennial 
stream is llic GimS. Irrigation is Ctirried on by means of the 
J.lmd.a Canal. The annu.il rainlali averages 30 inches. 

ChUllsgaon TSluka.— rdMa of East KhSndesh District, 
Bombay, Ijing between 20' 16' and 20*41' N. and 74*46' and 
75* 10' E., with an area of 501 square miles. It contains one 


town, i^HAusGAo> (population, 10,243;, the bead-quarters ; and 
13s villages. The population in 1901 was 90,837, compared 
with 74.880 in 1S91. A proportion of the increase was due to 
iminigraiion from the Nizitm's teiritoiy during the last famine. 
The density, iSi persons per square mile, is above the District 
.average. The demand for land revenue in 1 903-4 was a lakhs, 
and for ces.^es Rs. 15,000. Chalisgaon is situated in the extreme 
south of the District at the fool of the Sstmala range, which 
running cast and west like a wall, separates Khandesh from the 
Dcccin uplands. It is watered by the Girna river, which Bows 
from wet to est through the northern villages, and by its 
„ *0 M»,sd .„d Tim,, ,l,to i» JfS 

) several minor streams. Besides these and the Jamda Canal 
abou 3,700 wells supply irrigation. The soil is mixed, much 

interval between the NaXdS and T- r ^ * ®P®""'ng the 
.4.639. TTic est matJd J’opulation 

The tract is brohen aS ^.^T^ 7 W. 

forest; it is abund.intly watered bt 
into the Narbada and TanT Ttf T”*"” 
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decreased since the famine of 1906. As the supply of 
does not meet the local demand, the people eke out a H™, 
on fruits, roots, and other forest produce. The main ankles of 
trade are timber, mahua flowers and seed, and myiabolams. 
The chieftains settle petty cases, but all important matters go 
before the Collector and Assistant Collector, who are respec- 
tively Agent and Assistant AgenL Civil and criminal justice 
are regulated by rules framed under Act XI of 1846. The sU 
estates are : — 


Estate. 

Areaift 
tqaare zaHes. 

Kunber of 
viUagea. 

Populatioo, 

ipots 

Gross 

receipts. 

Tribnie 

p^to 

Gonranat 

Chikhli . 

200 

38 

3,. 579 
7.789 

Ra 

I5.8t.t 

Ra 

Kathi . 

500 

96 

32 , >98 

19,70s 


Raisinepur 

200 

80 

*,>58 

^■1 

Sln^nr . 

20 

4 


8,129 


NiQa 


6 

232 

3,440 


Nawalptir. 

30 

5 

*57 

645 

■I 

Total 

963 

329 

14,639 

70,031 

133 


The ancestors of the Chikhli chieftain originally held lands 
from Rajpipla ; Jiva, the founder of the family, taking advanUge 
of the turbulent times, established his power over 84 villages. 
A sum of Rs. 3,000, assigned by Government as an hereditary 
allowance, made mainly for foot and horse police in lieu of the 
blackmail formerly levied, was discontinued in the time of 
Ramsing (1854-74). The ancestors of the Raisingpur (Gauli) 
chieftain were feudatories of RSjpIpIa, and are said to have 
been ruined on its subversion by the Gaikwar (1763-1813). 
The remaira'ng four chieftains were originally dependants of 
the chief of Budhawa! ; but in 1845 the latter was removed on 
suspicion of conniving at robberies in the neighbouring British 
territories, and his lands have since lapsed to Government. 

Adavad.— Town in the Cbopda taluka of East Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 2 1 ® 1 3' N. and 75® 28' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,983, including many Tadvi BhIIs. It was once 
a place of some consequence, the head-quarters of a tahika. 
The site of the old offices is now occupied by a schoolhouse, 
and the people are fast carting away the earth of the ruined 
fort in the centre of the town. A school for boys has 152 
pupils. Among the objects of interest is a fine old stone-and- 
mortar step-well, 30 feet by le, in a ruined enclosure known as 
the Lai Bagh (‘red garden'). To the north of the town is a 
mosque, built, accorrhng to an inscription on one of the steps, 
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Aaalner Tomi.— Head-quarters of the lakh of ths sari 
lame, East KJi3jidesh Districii fiombay, situated in ;i* a'X. 
and 4' E., at the junction of the Tapli Valley ivailnsj vid: 
the Jal^oo-Amalner lin^ on the left bank of the Bori tfrtr. 
Population (ipoij, 10, *9^. The mnniapalitr, irhich irss ccs- 
stiloted in 1S64, bad an average iircome dutisg the decade 
ending 1901 of fts. 6,Soo. la i$os-4 the income tos Bs. o.p5-o. 
including Rs. 1,500 as sale proceeds of Government secimties. 
There is an important local trade in grain. The tmra also 
contains tffo cotton-ginning fafloiies and tsro presses, emplt^- 
ing about 500 persons. A large fair is held annually in the 
month of May, in honour of SakhJram Bhisra, whose death, 
towards the dose of the eighteenth century, is commemorated 
by a handsome temple The town contains a Subordinate 
Judge's court, a dispensary', and three scbools-one for eirk 
with 57 pupils, and two for boys inth gsa pupils. 
fletawad.-Town in the Siadkbeda lakh of West Kha'n- 
desh Distnct, Bombay, situated in 21® i?' M and •<® -s' p 
on the Tdpd Valley Railway. Population (rpol^ 4, /if;; 

(own was constituted a municipality in isl nU ■ • , 
■ncomedun-ng die decadeendin^po “ IdS 

m -4 (he income was Rsi a 

formerly (he head-quarters of a 'ws 

attended by 169 pupiij. ' a boys’ school 

desk oStim^y Khan- 

on the left Lk ofL S “ ^ “"d 75' 14' E., 

Population frporj, of 

N'ly since 1869. TbemunW^i- * “ munid- 

onding ,goi averaged Rs. ? 000^ decade 

<'■900. In the neighboSood isV^tl, 
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The town snfiered nlrt V factories arc 

'»rs. when about 7 ! Z " Bood in Septemb,? 

«|!j;ols. of which one Jh ‘^dispensary, andiur 


(he opening of jv ., ^°P“iahon (igoit 

8 ?' ‘be railway, Bhusawal L , Until 

"““Pelly village. It 
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has since become an important centre, with large railnv 
works and a considerable European population, and is the 
head-quarters of a subdivisional officer. A h ranri , 

American Alliance Mission is at work, and maintains two 
schools. About 1,500 workmen are r^latly employed here, 
of whom 100 are European or Eurasian enginedtiveis and 
mechanics. The requirements of so many railway employes 
have attracted shopkeepers of all descriptions, but their 
business is confined to the supply of local wants. The 
railway premises consist of a handsome station, large loco- 
motive workshops, and houses for the employds. The water- 
supply is brought from the Tapd by means of a steam pump 
and pipe. The water is driven up to a large tank on the top 
of a handsome two-storeyed building, the lower storey being 
used as a billiard-room and the upper as a library. Gardens 
have been laid ou^ and tree-planting encouraged to such an 
extent that the site, formerly an open field, is now somewhat 
overgrowm with trees. The village of Bhusawal is on the 
opposite side of the line to the railway buildings. There is 
a large resthouse outside the railway gate for natives. Two 
ginning factories and two cotton-presses are busily employed 
during the season. BhusSwal was acquired by the British 
Government with the rest of the Varangaon (now Bhusawal) 
ialuka in i86r. It was constituted a municipality in rSSr, 
and had an average income during the decade ending igot of 
Rs. 16,000. In 1903-4 the income was nearly Rs. 20,000, 
chiefly derived from a tax on houses and lands (Rs. 8,400) and 
grants for education (Rs. 5,000). The town contains a Sub- 
ordinate Judge’s cour^ three English schools, two vernacular 
schools, and two dispensaries, including one belonging to the 
railway company. 

Bodvad.— Town in the Bhusawal idluka of East Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in so® 53' N. and 76® E., 2 miles 
south of the Nadgaon railway station, which is now called 
Bodvad. Population (1901), 5,670, Bodvad is joined to 
Nadgaon by a metalled road, and has an important trade in 
cotton and oilseeds. The houses are for the most part poor 
and badly built, and the streets narrow, crooked, and dirty. 
It was once a place of some consequence, but the only 
remains are a ruined fort, town gateways, and a reservoir. 
The town contains two cotton-ginning and pressing factories, 
and a school for boys with 197 pupils, 

Chaiisgaon Town, — Head-quarters of the idluia of the 
same name in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 
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ro* 57' X. and 75® 1' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Hnihvay, 35 miles south of Dhfllia, with which it is connected 
hyn branch line opened in 1900. Population (1901), 10,243. 
The town is of little importance except as being the head- 
quarters of a tiViika, although its trade has much increased 
•dnee the opening of the railway. It contains a dispensary 
■and five schools with 400 pupils, of which one, with 31 pupils, 
is for girls. A branch of the American Alliance Alission 
works here. 


Chopda Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 
21® 15' K. and 75® 18' E^ 8 miles from the right bank of 
the Tapti, St miles north-east of DhQlia. Population (1901), 
1 8, fit 2. Chopda is probably a settlement of considerable 
antiquity, and its ruined fort shows that it was a place of much 
consequence under early Hindu rulers. In 1600 it was a 


J-irpc touTi and well peopled, with a temple of Rameshwary 
to which Hindus came from great distances. It was handed 
over by Sindhia in 1820, restored to him in *837, and came 
again under British rule in 1844. There is a large trade in 
Mtton and linseed. The municipality, which was established 
m 1S70, had an average income during the decade ending 
1901 of Rs. ro,ooo. In 1903-4 the income tvas Rs. 9,900. 
The town contains a dispensary, five cotton-ginning factories, 
two cotton-presses, and six schools with 456 pupils, one of 
which, with 30 pupils, is for girls. 

Dharangaon,— Town In the Erandol taluha of East Kh3n- 
desh District, Bombay, situated in 21® i' N. and 75® 16' E 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 

S Sic K ^barangaon was for- 

trarfif b^d-quarters of the Bhil Corps. A considerable 
. rT* oilsccds IS Carried on with Jalgaon, where 
^ \ ®barangaon merchants have agents. The naoer 
and cloth of Dharangaon were formerly held in esteem^ At 

mcni of .*1 PtirAnA<i.« -V . unaer the manage- 

of Bhils, who had Trfseverni' ® massacre 
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The following year the town was plundered by SivajJ, and 
again in 1679. It was at that time one of the most floumhin" 
marts in this part of the country. Six years later, in 1685, S 
was again plundered and burnt by Sambhajl. In i8r8 
Dharangaon came into the possession of the British; and it 
was here that Lieutenant (afterwards Sir James) Outram was 
engaged from 1825 to 1830 in training the Bhils in an irregular 
corps. The town is badly supplied with drinking-water. It 
contains three cotton-gins and two presses, a dispensary, 
and six schools with 646 pupils, of which one, with ga pupil^ 
is for girls. The municipality, established in 1866, had an 
average income during the decade ending tgor of Rs. 9,400, 

In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,800, mote than halt of 
which is derived from a tax on houses and land. An American 
mission, known as the Peniel Mission, works here, and main- 
tains a school and an orphanage. 

Dhiilia Town. — Head-quarters of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, and also of the DhDlia tNuka, situated in 20“ 54' N. 
and 74® 47' E., on the southern bank of the PSnjhm river, 
35 miles north of ChSlisgaon, ivith which it is connected by 
a branch line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Popu- 
lation (tgor), *4,72^, including 18,766 Hindus, 5,333 Muham- 
madans, and 435 Jains. The town is divided into New and 
Old Dhalia. In the latter the houses are iir^larly built, the 
majority being of- a very humble description ; in the former 
there are regular streets of well-built houses, with a fine stone 
bridge crossing the Panjhra. In 1872 Dhulia was visited by 
a severe flood, which did much damage to houses and properly. 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth century DhOliaw® 
an insignificant village subordinate to Lalimd, capital w tnt 
Laling or Fatehabad ialuka. Under the rule of the Nimm, 
T -iKn g was incorporated with the district of Daulatabad. The 
fort of Laling occupies the summit of a high hill, about 6 miles 
from Dhulia, overhanging the Agra road and the Avir ^ss 
leading to MSlegaon. This stronghold, like all anaent 
buildings in KhSndesh, is locally ascribed to the Gauh Mj; 
but it was more probably buHt by the FarOki kings, whose 
frontier fortress it subsequently became. To the same Arab 
Dtinces may be attributed the numerous stone embank- 
ments for irrigation found throughout the country, of which 
those on the Panjhra river, above and below DhQH are ^od 
The old fort is also assigned to this dynasty, 
but it was probably, like the town walk, restored and improved 
by the M^hal governors. Dhulia appears to have passed 
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• ijccf"ivcly through the hands of the Arab kings, the Mughals, 
and the Kizam, and to have fallen into the power of the 
MarSthas about t^gs- I" completely deserted by 

ii< inhabitants, on account of the ravages of Holkar and the 
Jtrrihlc famine of that year. In the following year Balaji 
Bahrant, a dependant of the Vinchtirkar, to whom the j)ar- 
f^ams of Laling and Songir had been granted by the Peshwil, 
rcpcopled the tomi and received from the Vinchurkar, in 
return for his services, a grant of inam land and other 
pritfleges. He was subsequently entrusted with the entire 
management of the territory of Songir and Laling, and fixed 
his head-quarters at Dhulia, where he continued to exercise 


authority till the occupation of the countty by the British in 
rSfS, Dhulia was immediately chosen as the head-quarters 
of the newly-formed District of KhSndesh by Captain Briggs. 
In January, rSig, he obtained sanction for building public 
ofliccs for the transaction of revenue and judicial business. 
Artificers were brought from distant places, and the buildings 
"ere erected at a total cost of Rs. 2y,ooo. Every encourage- 
ment was ofTcred to traders and others to settle in the new 
toTO. Building sites were granted rent free in perpetuity, and 
advances were made to both the old inhabitants and strangers 
to enable them to erect substantial houses. At this time 
Captain Briggs described Dhalia as a small town surrounded 
)> garden cultivation, and shut in between an irrigation 
channel and the river. From the date of its occupation by 
the British, the progrws of DhOlia appears to have been 
stCTdy ; but It is only since the development of the trade in 
cotton and linseed that the town has become of any creat 
im^rtance as a trading centre. Coarse cotton and woollen 
clo h and turbans are manufactured for local use, and a steam 
cotton-press was opened in 1876 by a Bombay firm. There 
am now nine ginning factories and six presses employing 

from Allahabad, Benares, and Lucknow have settled at 
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and the dwellings of European officers; but no boons 
now quartered in DhuUa. Briggs’s Suburb is the neswarl 
most prosperous part of the town. There is a weekly 4 
on Tuesday, at which commodities to the 

50,000 change hands. The town was constituted a muni, 
dpality in 1862, and had an average income during the decade 
ending igot of more than one lakh. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 74 i 400 j <d«ielly derived from rates and taxes. Dhslia 
contains a high school with (1903-4) 425 pupils, an industrial 
school, a normal class, and six vernacular schools with 845 
pupils, of which one, with 74 pupils, is a girls’ school. Besides 
the chief revenue and judicial offices, the town contiuns two 
Subordinate Judges’ courts, a hospital, and a branch dis- 
pensary. The Church Missionary Society mainbuns a school 
for both boys and girls. 

Erandol Town. — Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in East KhSndesh District, Bombay, situated in 2o'’5j'N. 
and 75“ 20' E., on the Anjini river, 36 miles east of Dhalia. 
Population (rgoi), 11,885. Erandol is connected by metalled 
roads with the towns of DhQlia and Dharangaon (7 miles 
north-west), and the railway station of Mhasr^d (9 miles 
south-east). It is a place of some antiqui^, and was formerly 
celebrated for its manufacture of coarse native paper, an 
industry which still survives to a limited extent. There is 
a considerable trade in cotton, indigo, and grain, the chief 
market being Jslgaon, a station 27 miles north-east The 
town has one cotton-ginning factory. A fine stone quadrangle 
in the town, known as Pandav’s mda, contains the remains 
of a strongly built enclosed mosque, richly carved, and con- 
structed of old Ifindu materials. About 5 miles south-east 
of the town on the top of a hill is the beautiful tank of 
Padmillya, near which is a temple of Ganpati. The munici- 
pality dates from 1866. The municipal income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 9,100, In 1903-4’ the 
income was Rs. 9,600. The town contains a Subordinate 
Judge’s court; a dispensary, and five schools with 743 pupils, 
of which one, with 60 pupils, is for girls. 

Faizpur. — ^Town in the YSval ialuha of East KhSndcsh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21® ro' N. and 75® 52' E., 
72 miles north-east of DbQlia. Population iOj*8r. 

Faizpur is famous for its cotton prints and its dark blue and 
red dyes. About 250 families dye thread, turbans, and other 
pieces of cloth, and print cloth of all sorts. A weekly timber 
market is held, and it is also one of the chief cotton marts 
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LaMng.— Ruined hiU fort in West Khandesh Ksuii 
Bombay, situated in 20" 49' N, and 74® 45* E, 6 miles srati 
of Dhfllia. The fact that this, and not Thalner, «as granted 
to his eldest son, ^rould seem to show that laiing ns the 
chief fort of Malik Raja (1370-99), the first of the Firald 
kings ; and here in 1437 Noslr Khan and his son Ml^ Adi! 
Khan were besieged by the Bahmani general till telieted bj 
the advance of an army from Gujarat Early in the seren- 
teenth century (1629-31) the fort is more than once mentioned 
in connexion with the movements of the Mughal troops in 
their campaigns against the Deccan. Besides the fort, there 
are two small Hem&dpanti shrines and a square Hcmidpanii 


Lasur.— Village in the Chopda tahhi of East Khindcsh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21“ 18' N. and 75* rg’ K, 

B miles north-west of Chopda town. Population {1901), 
2,557. nothing but a collection of mud huu 

and irregularly built houses ; but the ruins of a fort, a fine nell, 
and the remains of a mosque attest its former impoitantt 
The fort was dismantled by the British, and the ThoVcs 
mansion was burnt down a few years ago. The history of 
the family illustrates the state of KhSndesh in the bc^- 
pi'n p of the nineteenth century. The Carnatic mercenancs, 
employed by every petty proprietor, had made themselves $0 
obnoxious that Gulrrar KhSn Thoke, the holder of the strong 
fort of Lasur, enlisted a body of Arabs to oppose them. 
Unable to control or pay his Arabs, he used to let them 
loose on the country round, till at last the other proFre 0^ 
entering into a league against him, bribed his Arabs to ass^ 
sinate him at Lssur and his eldest son Aliyar ^ 

A second son, Alaf Khan, escaping from Lasur, ‘0°^ 
with Surajt Rao Nirabalkar of Yaval. Returning with some 
•Carnatic Mercenaries lent him by the Nimbalkar, Alaf Khan, 
on pretence of paying the Arabs their arr^rs, entered ^ 
fort, and the Carnatic troops seised the Arabs P“‘ 
to death. But instead of being in possession of his own fort, 
Alaf Khan found that bis hired force had orders to hold the 
fort fo^ their master the Nimbalkar. Dnven to despair Ah 
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and the lamfly now serve as headmen of the village. Lasur 
contains a boys’ school with 8 pupils. 

Maheji (or Chinchkhed).— Village in the Pachora faMa of 
East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in ao” 48' N. and 
75® 24' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 240 miles 
north-east of Bombay. Population (1901), i,S9X. A muni- 
cipal!^ was established in 1871, but abolished in 1903. The 
village contains a poorly attended boys' school. The chief 
Hindu fair of Khandesh is held here annually from January to 
Marcl). The fair is held in honour of MahejT, a woman of the 
agricultural class who became an ascetic in the seventeenth 
century. So great was her sanctity that vows were paid to her 
during her lifetime. After a twelve years’ stay in the hamlet of 
Chinchkhed close by the site of the fair, Mahejt buried herself 
alive. The fair has lately lost much of its importance. 

Nagar Devla. — ^Town in the PSchora taluka of East Khan- 
desh District, Bombay, situated in 20® 35' N. and 75® r6' E,, 
about 5 miles east ofKajgaon station. Population (1901), 6,050. 
West of the town is a ruined Hemadpanti temple of Mahadeo. 
The town contains a school for boys with 190 pupils. 

Nandurbar Towii.— Head-quarters of the ialujta of thesamc 
hameinWest Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 2i®22'N. 
and 74“ 14^ E.J on the Tapti Valley Railway. Population (1901), 
10,922. The town has been a municipality since 1867, with 
an average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 12,500. 

In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,200, chiefly derived from 
urban rates and taxes. Nandurbar carries on a considerable 
tade with Surat and Bombay in cotton, wheat, and seeds, 
there IS also a local trade in wood, transferred from Taloda 
«nce the opening of the Tapti Valley Railway. The town con- 

a SubotSLl””T"f ® cotton-press. There are also 
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under Muln-ud-dfn ChishU, assisted by the Pir Saiyid AlS-sd-din. 

It TOS obtained by Mubarak, chief of Kh 5 ndesh, from the nila 
of Gujarat, in 1536; in 1665 it was a place of considerable 
prosperity, renowned for its grapes and melons. In 1666 an 
English factory was established at Nandurbar, and by 1670 it 
had become so important a trading centre that the K ngii^ b 
factors removed hither from Ahmadabad. It subsequently 
suffered in common with the rest of Khandesh during the 
troubles of BajI Rao’s rule ; and when it came into the posses- 
sion of the British in 1818, the town was mote than half 
deserted. It contains a number of old mosques and remains 
of ancient buildings. Many of the houses have beautifully 
carved fronts. 

NasirSbad Town.— Town in the Jalgaon taluJta of East 
Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in ai® N. and 75® 40' E, 

2 miles south of Bhadli, on the north-eastern line of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 12,176. The 
town is noted for the manufacture of glass bangles by Musal- 
mans. There are several old mosques in the neighbourhood. 
]3lgaon, the head-quarters of the ialuka^ lies about 6 miles to 
the west NasIrJbSd was several times harried by the BhSls of 
the SatmSla range before the occupation of the country by the 
British. In r8oi it was plundered by a freebooter named Juba, 
and again, just before the great famine of 1803, by one of the 
Peshwa’s deputies. After this the village wall was built by one 
of the Putandhare family, to whom the town was given in grant. 
The town contains a cotton-ginning and pressing factor, and 
six schools, with 773 pupils, of which two, with 92 pupils, are 
for girls. 

FAchora Town.— Head-quarters of the taluka of the ame 
name in East KhSndesh District, Bombay, situated in so® 40' 
N. and 75* 22' E., 35 miles south-east of DhOlia, on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 6,473. There 
is a flourishing trade in cotton; and the town contains five 
ginning factories, four cotton-presses, a dispensary, and three 
schools with 257 Pupi*®. 38 PUP'I®. “ 

girls. The American Alliance Mission has a branch here. 

Parola.— Town in the Amalner-fflMir of East Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 20® 53' N. and 75® 7' E., 22 miles 
west of Mhasvad, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population {1901), 13,468. PSroIa has been a municipality 
since 1864, with an average income during the decade ending 
1901 of Rs. 8,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 9,800, It 
is said to have been raised by its proprietor, Hari Sidashiv 
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Damodar, from the position of a small village of fifty houses to 
that of a walled town. He is also said to have built, about 
1727, the spacious fort, one of the finest architectural remains 
of the kind in Khandcsh. It must have been at one time a very 
strong place j it is surrounded by a moat, and the entrance was 
formerly protected by a drarvbridge and large flanking towers. 
During the Mutiny in 1857, the proprietors proved disloyal, and 
their estate was confiscated, the town being taken possession of 
by Government, and the fort dismantled. A considerable trade 
is carried on in cattle, cotton, fugdas (women’s robes), and 
grain j and the village of Mhasva, 2 miles distant, is famous for 
gAi. The town contains two cotton-gins, a cotton-press, a dis- 
pensary, and five schools, with 620 pupils, of which one, rvith 
54 pupils, is for girls. Four miles south-west is a handsome 
temple of Mahadeo on an island in the Bori river. 

Prakasha. — ^Town in the Shahada ialuka of West Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21® 31' N. and 74® 25' E., 45 miles 
north-west of Dhfilia, at the junction of the TSpti river with two 
of its tributaries. Population (1901), 6,687. East of the towm 
stands an old temple of Gautameshwar Mahadeo, in whose 
honour a great Hindu fair is held every bvelve years, when the 
planet Jupiter enters the constellation Leo. There are several 
other interesting temples in the neighbourhood. The munici- 
pality, established in 1870, has recently been abolished. The 
town contains a boys’ school with 165 pupils. 

Ram Talao (or Sunabdev). — Hot springs in the Shahada 
tdlnka of West Khandesh District, Bombay, 4 miles west of 
Unabdev, in a narrow gorge formed by two low projecting spurs 
of the Satpura Hills, and evidently supplied from the same 
source as Uwabdev. In the w'oodland, 2 miles from the village 
of Wardi, close to Sunabdev, are traces of a large weir of great 
thickness and strength, w’hich used to dam the hot water and form 
the Ram Talao. The water wells from the ground in one or 
two places at a temperature of about 90®, and seems to have no 
healing power. The bricks of the embankment are very large 
and strong, about a foot and a half long and from 2 to 4 inches 
thick. It is said that a Musalman, in the pay of the owner of 
the village, who was in charge of Wardi, used the bricks in 
building a step-well. But from the day the well was opened a 
curse from the offended deity of the spring fell on the rillagers. 
They were stricken u-ith guinea-worm and fled from the place. 
After a time the village was again peopled, and the bricks were 
used in building a village office or chdvdi. No sooner was the 
office finished than the curse returned. Fever and dysenterj’ 
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broke outj and in two years llie wliage was once morcempiyand 
1 ms never since been inhabited. The new village of Waidi 
lies outside the walls of the old village, where it is believej 
the offended deity of the pond still angrily guards what is left 
of his ancient bricks. 

Raver Town.— Head-quarters of the muka of the same 
name in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 21° 15' 
N. and 76® 2' E. Population (1901), 7,870. A good road, 

2 miles long and carefully bridged, connects the town with the 
north-eastern line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Raver has a local reputation for its manufactures of gold thread 
and articles of native apparel. In the main street, leading from 
the market-place to the fort, the houses are nearly all Ihree- 
storeyed, and have richly carved wooden fronts. Raver vms 
ceded by the Nizam to tlie Peshwa in 1763, and by the latter 
bestowed on Holkar’s family. The municipality, estabUshedin 
1892, had an average income during the seven years ending • 
igoi of Ks. 1,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,900. The 
torm contains three cotton-gins and presses, and three boys’ 
schools with 268 pupils. 

Slvda.— Town in the Raver /aMa of East Khandesh Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated in 2t® 9' N. and 75® 53' E., on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population {1901), 8,720. 
S.’tvda was finally ceded by the Nizam to the Peshwa in 1763, 
and was shortly afterwards bestowed on Sardar Raste, whose 
daughter was given in marriage to the Peshwa. In 1852, in 
connexion with the introduction of the revenue survey, a 
serious disturbance occurred at Savda. From 10,000 to 15,000 
malcontents gathered, and were not dispersed till a detachment 
of troops arrived and arrested 59 of the ringleaders. The 
municipality, established in r883, had an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 9,500. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 9,700. The chief trade is in cotton, gram, 
linseed, and wheat. At tlie weekly market, valuable Nimar 
and Bcrar cattle are offered for sale. The town contains two 
cotton-ginning factories, a dispensary, and four schools, with 
520 pupils, of which one, with 36 pupils, is for girls. * 

Shahada Town.— Head-quarters of the /aMa of tlie same 
name in West Kh 3 ndesh District, Bombay, situated in 21° 33' 
N. and 74® 28' E., 48 miles north-west of Dhfllia. Together 
with Kukdel, it contained in 1901 a population of 5,399. A 
municipality was constituted in 1869. The income during the 
ten years ending igor averaged Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 8,500. The town contains three cotton-ginning 
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factories, a dispensary, and four schools, with 262 pupils, of 
which one, with 21 pupils, is for girls. 

Shendurni. — ^T oto in the Jamner taluka of East Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 20“ 39' N. and 75“ 36' E., 12 
miles east of Pachora, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 6,423. Shendurni was a grant made to the 
family priest of the Peshwa Baji Rao. It contains a ruined 
Hemadpanti temple. An annual fair is held here in honour of 
the god Trimbak. The town has a cotton-pressing factory, 
and two boys’ schools with 260 pupils. 

Shirpur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in West Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 2Z° 
21' N. and 74“ 53' E., on the Bombay-Agra road, 33 miles 
north of DhQlia. Population (1901), 9,023. Shirpur suffered 
severely from floods in xSjg, when water stood in places 6 feet 
deep, destroying property to the value of Rs. 32,000. It has 
been a municipality since 1870, with an average income during 
the decade ending igoi of Rs. 9,700. In 1903—4 the income 
was Rs. 9,800. The town contains four cotton-ginning and 
pressing factories, a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispensary, 
and five schools, with 55a pupils, of which one, with ao pupils, 
is for girls. 

Sindkheda Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the 
same name in West Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 
21° 16' N. and 74° 45' E., on the Tapti Valley Railway. 
Population (1901), s,o2r. The municipality, established in 
1864, had an average income during the decade ending 1901 
of Rs. 4,000. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 3,800. The 
town contains two cotton-ginning and pressing factories, a dis- 
pensary, and three schools, with 284 pupils, of which one, with 
20 pupils, is for girls. 

Songir. — Town in the DhQlia taluka of West Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21° 5'N. and 74° 47' E., 14 miles 
north of DhQlia. Population (1901), 4,303. Songir, like 
DhQlia, has passed through the hands of the Arab kings, the 
Mughals, and the Nizam. From the Nizam it came to the 
Peshwa, who granted it to the Vinchurkar, from whom it fell 
into the hands of the British Government in r8i8. Not long 
after the occupation of Songir by the British, the Arab soldiers, 
of whom there were many at that time in Khandesh, made an 
attempt to recover the town and did actually take possession of 
a portion of it, but were eventually repulsed and completely 
defeated. Songir has a local reputation for its brass and copper 
ware. Coarse woollen blankets and cotton cloths arc also 
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woven. The fort is partly commanded by a hill about 
yards to the south; the north and south ends are of s® 
masonry, and the walls of uncut stone are in good order in i 
few places. Of the inner buildings hardly a trace remains. 
There is a handsome old reservoir, and a fine old well. The 
municipality, established in 1869, has been recently abolished. 
The town contains a boys’ school svith aoo pupils. 

Sultanpur Village,— Village in the Shahsda iilvk of 
WestKhandesh District, Bombay, situated in 21® 38' N. and 
74® 35' E., about 10 miles north of Shshada, on the site of a 
ruined city with an old fort and walls enclosing about a square 
mile. Population (igor), 340. Its present name is said to 
date from T306, when Malik Kaffir, on his way to conquer the 
Deccan, stopped here for some time. It was included in 
Gujarat till, in 1370, it was taken by Malik Raja (T370-99), 
the first Faruki king of Khandesh. Muzafiar, the Gujadit 
king, hastened to recover it, and Malik Raja was forc^ to 
retire to Thalner. In 2417 the joint forces of Malik Nasit of 
Khandesh (1399-1437) and Ghazni Khan of Malwa invested 
Sultanpur, but retired on the advance of the Gujarat army. 
In r536, according to a promise made while a prisoner, 
Muhammad III made over Sultanpur and Nandurbar to 
Mubarak Khiin Farfiki of Khandesh. Under Akbar (1600] 
Sultfinpur was a mahal of the sarkar of Nazurbar or Nandur- 
bfir. The local story of the destruction of Sultanpur is that 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, escaping from Poona, formed an alliance 
with the Bhils, and plundered such of the people as would not 
acknowledge him as their ruler. Lakshman Rao Dessi, the 
chief man of SulHnpur, refused a demand for money’; but 
Holkar, receiving an offer from another resident, entered the 
town with his Bhil allies, and won over the garrison. The BIuls 
were let loose, the town was laid waste, and except one man 
all the people fled. The state of the place, deserted but not 
decayed, and with clrarly marked roads, avenues, and gardens, 
supports the truth of this story. Besides the fort, originally 
an intricate building of mud feced with brick, there are the 
remains of a great mosque known as the Jama Masjid, of no 
particular merit, and now, like the other ruins, dismantled to 
supply building materials for the neighbouring villages. Out- 
side the village is a ruined temple of MahSdeo. Opposite the 
usual camping ground is a small well-preserved temple built by 
Ahalya Bai Holkar, r^ent of Indore. To the east of the 
village a garden, from 350 to 300 yards square, is enclosed by 
a brick-faced mud wall 3 feet thick, and entered by a striking 
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side of the hill a jMti temple of Parasnalh is the scene of an 
annual fair in October. Save for a few wandering Bhlls, the 
hill is uninhabited. In the MahabhSrata the ruler of Tutannal 
is mentioned as lighting with the Pandavas. 

Unabdev. — Place of interest in the Chopda iSluka of East 
Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 21” 16' N. and 75" 
ag' E., 3 miles north-west of Adavad, under the Satputa H ill.; 
It is remarkable for a hot spring, whose waters, issuing from 
a seemingly solid block of masonry forming the lower part 
of a Hindu temple flow through a stone conduit fashioned 
like a cow's head, and arc collected in a pond 25 feet square 
surrounded by a strong red-brick wall. Within the enclosure, 
close to the edge of the pond, is a resthouse and two small 
Hindu shrines, and outside the enclosure the water is collected 
in a cattle trough. 

Varangaon. — Town in the Bhusawal talu^ of East Khan- 
desh District, Bombay, situated in 21° 1' N. and 76° E., 
8 miles east of Bhusawal town. Population (1901), 5,822. 
Formerly a town of considerable importance, it has declined 
since the establishment of BhusSwal. Varangaon was handed 
over to the British Government by Sindhia in 1861. It had 
previously passed through the hands of the Mughals, the 
NizSm, and the PeshwS. The town contains a boys’ school 
with ado pupils. • 

Yaval Town (or Byawal Sakli). — ^Town in the Yaval laluka 
of East KhSndesh District, Bombay, situated in 21® 10' N.and 
75® 42' E., 12 miles west of Savda. Population (1901), 11,448. 
Yaval formerly belonged to Sindhia, who gave it in grant to 
the Nimbalkar about the year 1788. By an agreement in 1822 
with the son of the grantee, the British Government obtained 
possession of the torvn. In 1837 Yaval was restored to Sindhia, 
but again became British in 1843. The Nimbalkars provided 
the town, when it was in their possession, with a fort, which 
is still in good repair. Yaval was once famous for its manu- 
facture of coarse native paper and for its indigo. Paper is 
no longer manufactured here. There are remruns of indigo 
vats in the neighbourhood. Salt-pans can also be seen about 
3 miles outside YSval. The municipality was established in 
1883. The income during the decade ending igoi averaged 
Rs. 8,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,600. The 
town contains three cotton-ginning and pressing factories, 
besides a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispensary, and five 
schools with 537 pupils, of which one, with 37 pupils, is for 
girls. 
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Naslk District {Nasica of Ptolemy).— District in the Cen- Bora- 
ttal Division of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 19'’ 35^ li^ration, 
and 20° S3' N. and 73® 15' and 74® 56' E., with an area of and Mil 
5,850 square miles. It is bounded on the north and 
east by the District of Khandesh j on the south-east ,by the 
NizSm’s Dominions; on the south by Ahmadnagar; and on 
the west by Thana District; the territories of Dharampur, 

Sutgana, and the Dangs. 

With the exception of a few villages in the west, the whole 
District is situated on a table-land at an elevation of from 
1,300 to 2,000 feet above the sea. The western portion, from 
north to south, called Dang, is generally much divided by hills 
and intersected by ravines, and only the simplest kind of culti- 
vation is possible. The eastern portion, called Desh, is open, 
fertile, and well cultivated. Except the line of the Western 
Ghats, which run north and south, the general direction of the 
hills is from west to east, the higher portions being in the west. 

The Satmala or Chandor range of hills forms the watershed 
of the District, dividing the valley of the Gima from that of 
the Godavari. It stretches from Feint east into the Nizam's 
Dominions, and is crossed by several fair passes. The most 
important of these, which takes its name from the range, is 
traversed by a first-class bridged and metalled road. East of 
Rahudi, the Chandor range ceases to be a barrier. Its chief 
peak, Dhodap, is 4,741 feet high. Several of the minor peaks 
are of religious and historic interest. A low range separates 
Dindori from Nasik. On its peaks are the once celebrated 
fort of Ramsej and the Jain cave-temples of Chambhar Lena 
(r« Nasik Town). The other important ranges are the SelbSri 
and Dolbari, varying from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. All streams 
of any size to the south of the Chandor range are tributaries 
of the Godavari, the principal of these being the Damn, Kadva, 

Deo, and Maralgin. In the north of the watershed the Girna 
and its tributary the Mosam flow through fertile valleys into 
the Tapti. The District contains many hill forts, the scenes 
of engagements during the Maratha Wars. 

Nasik District is entirely occupied by the Deccan trap for- GooIobj-. 
mation, which appears at the surface except where hidden 
under recent soil or concealed beneath some comparatively 
limited outcrops of pliocene or pleistocene gravels. The Dec- 
can trap consists as usual of successive flows of basalt, with 
a slight dip towards the east, which once accumulated to a 
thickness of several thousand feet. Denudation acting unin- 
terruptedly during a protracted series of geological ages has 
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removed the greater part of this enormous mass j and the latest 
flows are now reduced to small disconnected remnants formino 
the peaks of lofty hills, of which the summits indicate the 
former level of the land. Some of the basalt flows are of great 
thickness and vast horizontal extent, and the same flow can 
often be recognized in several of the detached hills which 
denudation has isolated from one another. Over most of the 
low-lying portions of the District the surface of the basalt has 
weathered into fertile black soil. The red laterite which caps 
so many flat-topped hills of the Sahyadri range farther south 
has been almost all worn away within Nasik District. The 
beds of clay and conglomerate that form high cliffs along the 
banks of the Godavari at Nandur Madmeshwar must have 
been deposited when the head-waters of the river flowing east- 
^vards were situated to the west of their present sites. 

In these gravels have been found remains of hippopotamus, 
and the skull and several bones of a gigantic elephant (E. nama- 
dials), a variety of E. antiqtius which flourished in Europe 
towards the dose of the pliocene and commencement of the 
pleistocene period. In the so-called older alluvium of the Nar- 
bada, which is probably pliocene in age, the remains of 
E. mmadicus occur, together with those of E, {Sfegodon) 
ganaa-insignis, a Sitvalik species. A well near Bhadra Kali's 
temple in Nasik, and another near the Nasik jail, are remark- 
able for the presence of nitrates in large quantities. 

The botanical features differ little from those of adjacent 
Districts. There is the same luxuriance of vegetation on the 
Western Ghats and the same bare country on the Deccan side. 
The mango and babhl are the commonest trees. Along the 
roadsides grow the pipal, banyan, pipri, unibar, karanj, tama- 
rind, mango, nim, jdtnbul, and babul. The Clematis triloba, 
Heylandia, Pulicaria, Indigofera, ImpaHens, Exacum, Canscora, 
and Cyathocline flower in most parts of the District. The 
neighbourhood of Nasik town provides good grapes. 

Of wild animals, leopards, antelope, and spotted deer are 
fairly common. Tigers are only occasionally met ^th. 

The climate of Nasik town and of the whole of the west 
of the District is the best in the Deccan, It varies in different 
parts, but on the whole presents greater extremes of heat and 
cold in the east than in the west. In January extreme cold 
and in April extreme heat are experienced. During the rest 
of the year, constant breezes from the west and south-west 
equalize the temperature. In 1903 the temperature varied 
from a minimum of so® in February to a maximum of 105® 
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in April. The .annual rainfall at Nasik town averages 29 
inches, Avhile at Igatpuri it is 133. The only other tract >rith 
a considerable rainfall is Peint, where the average is 87 inches. 

At other places the rainfall in 1903 varied from 20 inches at 
Malegaon to 31 inches at Dindori. 

From the second century b.c. to the second century a.d. the Historj’. 
District was under rulers, notably the Andhras, who patronized 
Buddhism, and some of whom are supposed to have had a 
capital at Faithan, xro miles south-east of Nasik. Among 
other early Hindu d5'nasties were the Chiilukyas, the Kathors, 
and the ChSndor and Deogiri Yadavas. The Muhammadan 
period lasted from 1295 to 1760, during which the District 
was successively under the viceroj's of Deogiri (Daulatabad), 
the Bahmanis of Gulbatga, the Nizam Shahis of Ahmadnagar, 
and the Mughals of Delhi, when it formed part of the Siibah 
of Aurangabad. The Maratha ascendancy lasted from 1760 
until 1818, when the British power crushed the last of the 
Peshwas. Since then trvice only has the peace of the District 
been disturbed — once in 1843, when serious breaches of order 
arose on the slaughter of a cow by Europeans in Nasik town ; 
and again in 1857, when some Kohillas, Arabs, and Bhits 
gathered under the outlaw Bhagoj!. 

The tOTO of Nasik is a pkce of great antiquity and sanctity, Arclweo- 
being associated with the legend of Rama. The important 
cave-temples are the Buddhistic caves known as Pandu Lena 
and the Jain caves of Chambhar (see Nasik Town), and those 
of Ankai and of Tringalvadi near Igatpuri. N.asik has now 
a large number of temples, mostly dating from the eighteenth 
century, and not remarkable for their architectural beauty. The 
temple of Govindeshwar in Sinnar forms a strong contrast to 
the smaller and richly carved temples of Lakshmi Narayan at 
Pedgaon in Ahmadnagar District, being .adorned chiefly with 
bands and panels of arabesque and other decoration, instead 
of figure sculpture. The shrine of Aieshwara in the north-west 
of the town of Sinnar is the remains of a Dravidian temple. 

The Govindeshwar group is the finest collection of mcdiacv.al 
temples in the Deccan. The porch of the Jogeshwar temple 
at Devalana in Baglan is elaborately decorated, though much 
damaged. An immense hoard of silver coins of the Western 
Satraps was found in the District in 1906. 

Hill forts, of which the District contains thirty-eight, may llili fons. 
be divided into two classes : those on the main range or on 
the eastern spurs of the Western Gh5ls, and those on the 
Chandor range in the centre of the District. There arc 
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twenty-llirce Western Ghat forts, the chief being Galsa As- 
JANERI, Trimbak, Kulanc, and Alano, and Kaisdbm 
Fifteen forts lie on the Chandor range, including Askai 
Chamdor, and Dhodap, Saptashrinc or Chatarsingi, one 
of the principal hills in the Chandor range, is not fortified 
because it is sacred to the Saptashring goddess. The Nilsik 
hill forts bear a great likeness to one another. They ate 
built on isolated hills rising like islands from the plateau, or 
on peaks connected by loiv narrow necks. Each hill is capped 
by a mass of rock scarped by nature, the crest being sur- 
rounded with walls pierced by massive gates at accessible 
spots. Besides the svalls and gates, the only work requited of 
man rvas the construction of cisterns to hold water, and flights 
of steps. Of the origin of these forts there is no authentic 
history. Report ascribes the construction of most of them to 
Sivajt; but many of them undoubtedly existed before his time, 
and were the works of the early Hindu rulers. Thus, in 80S, 
Markinda fort appears to have been an outpost of a Rashtia- 
kQta king. During the Mughal ascendancy the Muhammadans 
became the masters of the forts, and have left traces of their 
handiwork in Saracenic arches, inscriptions, and tombs. 

The The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,649. 

people. jjjg jjjjj enumerations the population was; (187*) 
737»<585, (rSSi) 781,129, (1891) 843,496, and (i9ot) 816,304. 
The decrease in the last decade was due to famine, which 
affected the entire District. The distribution in 1901 of the popu- 
lation into twelve fSlukas is shown in the following table:— 



* The Ap;rica1(uFal deparUneDt's returns gt\e the total number of vit!a^ as i|d95« 
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in Nasik tom In 1865 Dr. Livingstone risiled the se% 
ment, and took with him to Africa several rescued African 
slave-boys who were being educated there. The orphanage 
contained 200 boys and 129 girls in 1905, and is equipped for 
the teaching .of carpentry, smiths’ work, and printing. The 
Church Missionary Society has branches at Malegaon, Jfan- 
mad, Nandgaon, Deolali, and Igatpuri, and mtuntains 14 ver- 
nacular schools, of which 7 are for boys, 6 for girls, and one is 
for both sexes, and 5 Anglo-vernacular schools, of nhich one 
is for girls. The number of pupils in these schools in 1905 
was 969. The Zanana Mission maintains a hospital and a 
small orphanage at Nasik, and a home for native girls at 
Manmad. 

General The soil may be divided into four classes: the reddish- 
tml”'' mould along rivers j a light black soil higher up; a 

conditions, brown soil, stififer and shallower, found on the higher lands 
near the GhSts ; and highest and lightest of all, light hrovn 
or red, often strewed with boulders and mixed with lime. xV 
second crop is not often raised. Manure is invariably used 
for all garden crops, but rarely for others. 

Agricul- The District is mainly ryotwari, but contains inSm lands 
tnral covering 438 square miles. The chief statistics of cultivation 
andprinci- i9°3~4 shown below, m square miles: — 
pal crops. 


T^uha. 

Total 

area. 

CnltKated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

BaglSn , 


601 

320 

10 

>7 

1S8 

Malegaon 


?77 

485 

9 

16 

191 

Kalran 


494 

214 

5 

22 

IJO 

Feint . 


43V 

166 


96 

M5 

Pindori 


532 

377 

12 

30 

8? 

Chandor 


385 

*94 

12 

4 


Nandgaon 


435 

214 

I 

8 

164 

Nasik . 


470 

329 

12 

10 


Niphad 


41a 

344 

1.4 

3 

6 

Yeola . 


410 

313 

c 

2 

49 

1 Sianar . 


514 

390 

J5 

2 


Igatpnri 


394 

278 


4 

84 


Total 

.=,856* 

3.724 

97 

214 

1,223 


* or this total, which is l»seti upon the most recent inrormation, statistics are not 
available for 14a square miles. 


Rajra, the staple food of the people, covers an area of 
1,099 square miles; it is sown with a mixture of pulses. 
Wheat (393 square miles) is grown largely in the central and 
southern talukas) it is a fine grain, hard and white. Jeiaar 
occupies 161 square miles. Kice and ttSgli are grown on hill 
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lands. Of pulses, the chief are hifilh (145 square miles), 
gram (95), and tur (32). Oilseeds of rarious kinds occupy as 
much as 50S square miles. Of these, linseed is especially im- 
portant j the area under klmmm or niger-seed is usually larger, 
but this aop is not in demand for export Cotton occupies 
an increasing area (in square miles in 1903-4), especially in 
Malegaon, and tobacco of inferior quality is raised in small 
quantities over the whole District Much care is devoted to 
the cultivation of sugar-cane. Among garden products, three 
varieties of the vine have long been grown by N 3 sik Kunbis 
and Malts. Guavas, potatoes, and groundnuts, and, in 
selected tracts, the betel-vine are also cultivated. The Baglan 
tiluia is specially noted for its garden cultivation. Rice and 
hill-millets are the staples of the Dang, with khurasni, which 
is grown in rotation with the millets. The usual rotation is 
nachni, sava, and kkurasui. After the third year’s crop has been 
reaped, the land lies fallow for several years. In Point the 
area of land prepared for rice is comparatively small. Here 
cultivation is backward, and little labour has been spent on 
embanking land for rice. 


About 1839 Mr. Grant obtained from Goiemment a grant improve- 
of 154 acres of land near Nasik rent free for five years for 
agricultural experiments. Potatoes of good quality were sue- 
cessfully grown and distributed among local husbandmen, who piacuce 
soon became alive to the value of tlie aop. In addition to 
supplying local wants, NSsifc potatoes found their way to tin 
Mslegaon and Mhow cantonments. Besides introducing 
potatoes, Mr. Grant brought many grass seeds from France, 

Italy, and Malta. Indigo and uppn Georgian green-seeded 
cotton and Bombay mango-trees and coffee pLints were also 
tried, but all failed. Mauritius sugar-cane, peas, and European 
vegetables were grown to a considerable extent, and the seeds 
distributed among the people. Large advances have been 
made to cultivators under the Land Improvement and Agri- 
culturists' Loans Acts, amounting during the decade ending 
1904 to 14^ lakhs, of which 9-37 lakhs was advanced between 
1899-1900 and 1901-2. 


One pony stallion is maintained for horse-breeding purposes Cattlv, 
at Malegaon by the Civil Veterinary department. Niisik powwsi Re- 
possesses a local breed of bullocks which, though small, .arc fit 
for agricultural work and cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 200 per pair. 

Other breeds are the Surti, Varhadi, Kilhari, M.'ilvi, and Gav- 
rani. Of these the Kilhari, from Indore, arc trotting bullocks, 
too small for field-work. Buffaloes are used for ploughing, 
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heavy draught-work, and rater-canying. Sheep ate of w, 
kinds, Gaiiani and HarSni, the latter being distarf? 
a short muzzle. Professional shepherds use the uoo' l' 
weaving, the bones for sickle handles, and the skins for drenii 
Of goats, the Nimar variety witli long tu-isted horns is faj J,. 
valuable than the small local breed. In Sinnar, Yeoh, aill 
other level tracts small ponies, useful for packHanyinc m 
bred. 


Irrigation. Imgation by wells and dams has been long in vogue, and 
the irrigated area is now considerably amounting to 97 squi-e 
miles. The areas irrigated from various sources are: Govern- 
ment channels and canals, 27 square miles; wells, p square 
miles ; and other sources, r8 square miles. Among huger 
works are the Kadva river works and the Parsul tank. The 
former, which command 63 square miles, include the Palkhcd 
canal in Dindori and NiphSd, opened in 1873, suppljing 
3 square miles ; the Vadali canal in Niphad, an old scheme 

• improved and enlarged in 1868, supplying 391 acres; and the 

Ojhar Tambat in Dindori and NiphSd, also an old work 
improved in 1873, irrigating 495 acres. All these canals arc 
fed by a large reservoir at Vaghad, 18 miles north of NSsik 
town, in which rain-water is stored. The Parsul tank, which 
commands 5 square miles, irrigated 668 acres in 1903-4. 
Wells used for irrigation number 21,700, chiefly found in 
NSsik, Malegaon, Sinnar, and Niphad. The depth of water 
varies from 6 to 32 feet. The water-supply of Pcint is de- 
ficient. 

Forests. The forests which formerly covered the Western GhSts have 
nearly disappeared, but every effort is being made to prevent 
further destruction and to afforest some of the hills. The 
Nasik forest circle, with a total area of about 1,362* square 
miles, includes three groups— the Girna, Godavari, and Peint 
forests— the lines of hills at Saptashrmg and Peint being fairly 
covered with trees. The Reserves are of four chief classes ; 
scrub forest, teak coppice, evergreen forest, and M 7 /, They 
contain few timber trees of any value. The forest administra- 
tion is under a divisional Forest officer with one assistant. The 
revenue in 1903-4 amounted to nearly Rs. 54,000. 

htineraU. Good building stone is obtainable from the basalt of tlic ■ 
trap which occupies the whole of the District Fine specimens 
of zeolites occupying cavities in the basalt were disclosed 


‘ This figure exceeds the total given in the taUc on p. jfOo owing to 
coirections not having been made in the forest registers, and to the non- 
inclnsionin theagticultnml returns of S; square miles of 'protected' forests. 
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during excavations necessitated by the construction of the 
railway line. 

Cotton and silk goods are woven chiefly at Yeola, and thence Arts and 
sent as far as Bombay, Poona, Sattra, and Sholapur. The 
value of the annual exports from Yeola is calculated to amount 
to 25 lakhs. The silk industry at this place supports 4,000 
families. Under the Muhammadans and Marathas it was a 
monopoly, which was set aside by a decision of the Bombay 
High Court in 1864. Since then many outsiders have taken 
to silk-weaving. Gold and silver thread is also made. Male- 
gaon contains nearly 3,000 looms ; but the product is of in- 
ferior quality. Sinnar and Vinchur produce a little cotton 
cloth of various kinds and colours for local consumption. 

Copper, brass, and silver vessels are largely manufactured 
at Nasik town, and thence sent to Bombay, Poona, and other 
places. The metal-work of Nasik, especially in brass, is held 
to be very superior in make and polish. Besides the railway 
workshop, there are four ginning factories employing over 750 
hands. 

The principal articles of export are grain, oilseeds, molasses. Commerce, 
cotton cloth and silk goods, ra»-hemp, copper, brass and silver 
ware. A great quantity of grain, chiefly wheat, is bought up 
by agents of Bombay firms, at LSsalgaon, on the railway, 

146 miles from Bombay, where there is a permanent market. 

There is also a considerable export of garden produce, onions, 
garlic, and betel-leaf. The chief imports are raw silk, cotton 
thread, copper and brass, sugar, groceries, and salt. Before 
the introduction of the railway, there was (chiefly along the 
Bombay and Agra and the Ahmadnagar and Poona roads) 
a large carrying trade through the District. The Vanjaris 
or Lamans, and others in whose hands this traffic rested, have 
suffered much by the change. Such of them as remain have 
taken to agriculture. The chief traffic with the interior pro- 
ceeds through the ancient Thai Pass on its way to Bombay. 

Weekly markets are held at every town, and in many of the 
larger villages. Besides these weekly markets, fairs are held 
each year in connexion with certain temples and religious 
places, notably Trimbak, which partake very much of the 
nature of the markets, but are larger and display a greater 
variety of goods. They usually last for a week or a fortnight, 
and attract great numbers of people, some from consider- 
able^ distances. The chief centres of local traffic are Igatpuri, 

Nasik, Lasalgaon, Nandgaon, Manmad, and Yeola, on or near 
the railway; Pimpalgaon (Basvant), Chandor, and Malegaon, 
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ConHnuni- The communications of the District were improved by ihc 

Railways pf tlie north-east Ime of the Great Indian Peninsuh 

and roads. Railway in i86r, and by the opening of the Dhond-ManinM 
State Railway in 1878. The former line enters NSsik at Igat- 
puri, and on the 110 miles which pass through the District 
as far as Naydongri there are sixteen stations. The latter rail, 
way forms a chord-line connecting Manmad in NSsik nith 
Dhond in Poona District on the south-east line of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. In igot the HyderabadGodavaii 
Valley Railway was opened for through traffic from Manmad 
to Hyderabad. It traverses a few miles of the ChSndor/aAila 
and the north of the Yeola taluka. Besides the railway lints 
running through the District, there are 570 miles of toad, 
of which 303 are metalled. All are maintained by the Public 
Works deptirtment, except 69 miles of unmetalled road in 
charge of the local authorities. The Bombay-Agra trunk road 
traverses the District; the Nizam’s frontier road rans from 
Satana through MSle^on, Manmad, and Yeola to Ahmad- 
nagar ; and a third road runs to Poona through Sinnar, NSsik, 
Dindori, and Kalvdn. Along the 5 miles of road between 
Nasik city and NSsik Road station on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway a small tramtvay, opened in 1891, carries 150,000 
passengers yearly. 

Kamines. The great Durga-devI famine, lasting from 1396 to t407, 
is said to have wrought as much devastation in NSsik ns in the 
Southern Deccan, and the memory of it has never been obliter- 
ated. Famines also occurred in 1460, 1520, and 1629, but 
the severest of which record remains was the famine of i79t-2. 
Liberal remissions by the PeshwS, the prohibition of grain 
exportation, and the regulation of prices alleviated the misery. 
In 1802-4 the ravages of the Pindaris produced such scarcity 
that a pound of grain is said to have cost tr annas. The 
scarcity of rSyd-y caused no little distress. Special measures 
of relief were taken, and at one period nearly 18,000 persons 
were employed on works, besides those relieved in villages. 
The total expenditure on relief during tlie continuance of 
the scarcity was about 4 lakhs. In 1896-7 the distress was- 
mainly due to high prices of food, and did not reach the acute 
stage. The years 1897 and 1898, though not quite normal, 
gave the District good khafif and fair rabi harvests. But 
before the District had time to recover from the depiction 
of stocks and resources occasioned by the strain of the year 
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1896-7, the people had to face the almost complete failure 
of the rains of 1899. It is estimated that the total out-turn 
was only about 19 per cent, of that of an ordinary year. The 
entire District was thus affected, tliough not in equal degree. 

As early as October, 1899, the number on relief reached r,o5i. 

In March, 1900, it rose to 105,664, including 1,247 in receipt 
of gratuitous relief, and then decreased until February, 1901, 
when it again rose owing to the unfavourable rains of the pre- 
vious year. The number gratuitously relieved reached a maxi- 
mum of 12,207 in September, 1900. The District being on 
the outskirts of the seriously affected area, the year brought 
an influx of wanderers from neighbouring States. Between 
September, 1899, and September, 1900, the number of deaths 
exceeded the normal by 51,890, and the death-rate per 1,000 
exceeded the mean death-rate for the ten previous years by 38. 

The total cost of relief measures, including remissions of land 
revenue (ri.8 lakhs), amounted to 45 lakhs. Advances to 
cultivators exceeded 10 lakhs. 

Partial inundations frequently occur, and the flood of 1872, 
when the Godavari at Nasik town rose ar feet above its ordi- 
nary level, caused great damage. In 1854 and again in r904 
locusts committed serious ravages. 

The administration of the District is entrusted to a CollectorTJistrlct 
and three Assistants, of whom two are Covenanted Civilians. 

The District is divided into the 12 ialukas of Nasik, Sinnas, staff. 
Igai^puri, Dindori, Nifhad, Chandor, Yeola, Nandgaon, 
Malegaon, Baglan, Kalvar, and Feint. The Collector is 
also Political Agent of the Surgana State. 

Until recent years Nasik was included in the jurisdiction of Civil and 
the Judge of Thana. It has now a District and Sessions Judge, 
assisted for civil business by seven Subordinate Judges, includ- 
ing a Joint Subordinate Judge at Nasik town. There are 
35 officers to administer criminal justice in the District. The 
commonest forms of crime are housebreaking and theft. 

The British possessions in Nasik have, since i8r8, been en- Land 
larged by the cession of a few villages by Holkar in exchange «venne 
for others near Indore, and by the lapse of the possessions SaUon?' 
of the Begam of Feint and of the Raja Bahadur of Malegaon. 

In 1818 the Nasik territory was placed partly under Khandesh 
and partly under Ahmadnagar. The portion allotted to Ahmad- 
nagar was made into a sub-collectorate in 1837 ; and in 1869 
the other portion was added, and the whole was constituted 
a separate District. At first the old system of management 
-was contmued, but the -practice of farming the revenue was 
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abolished. Crop rates were changed into acre rates, and f« 
a few years there was considerable prosperity; but with a d;. 
dine in prices, the poverty of the people became noiictabie. 
Subsequently, between 1840 and 1876, the surs-ey was inuo- 
duced in the plain country of the Nasik sub-collectoratc, and 
the revenue was reduced by nearly one-half. In the hilly 
country to the west the assessment on * dry-aop ’ land wm 
fixed at a lump sum, and was made recoverable from each 
entire village for a period of live years, a plan which proved to 
be most successful. The portion of the District tnnsfened 
from Khandesh was brought under survey in 1868. Thccifect 
of the survey in Nasik was to disclose a great inacase in 
the occupied area ; and as in these parts the rates were rerised 
on the expiry of the first guarantee, the revenue increased 
53 per cent, above the amount collected in the period before 
the survey. The revision survey settlement was commenced 
in 1872. The new survey found an excess in the cultivated 
area of 4 per cent, in five talukas for which details are avail- 
able. The average assessment per acre of ‘dry’ land is 10 
annas, on rice land Rs. 2-3, and of garden land Rs. 4-7 
for ^Mhal (land watered from a channel), and R. i for 
moUtlial (land watered from a well). 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from 
stll sources are shown in the following table, in thousands of 
rupees: — 



.... 1 . 1 ■ 

iSSo-I. 

1690-1. 

tpoo-l. 

IW- 4 . 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

»S,67 

SI, 60 

17,86 

34 . 4 ' 

' 7.79 

34.44 

al,6t 

39.35 


Munici- Outside the six municipalities of Nasik, Yeou, Sikkar, 
lulities Malegaon, Igatpuw, and Trimbak, the local affairs of 

boids the District are managed by the District board and twelve 
taluha boards. The total income of tlie municlp.ilities aver- 
ages i| lakhs. The receipts of the local boards in 1903-4 
were Rs. 2,09,000, the principal source of income being 
land cess. The expenditure amounted to i|- lakhs, including 
Rs. 42,000 spent upon roads and buildings. 

Police The District Superintendent has general control over the- 
snd jails, police, aided by an Assistant and two inspectors. There are 
21 police stations; and the total number of police in 1904 
was 796: n&vaely, 14 chief constables, 17* head constables, 
and 6ii constables. The mounted police number g, under 
one daffadar. Besides the District jail at N 5 sik town, there 
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are 14 subsidiary jails in the District, with accommodation 
for a total of 214 prisoners. The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1904 was S8, of whom 9 were females. 

Compared with other Districts, education is backward in Education. 
Nasik, which stood eighteenth among the 24 Districts of the 
Presidency in 1901 as regards the literacy of its population. 

The Census returned 4-3 of the population (8-2 males and 
0*4 females) as able to read and write. Education, however, 
has made progress of late years. In 1855-6 there were only 
17 schools in the District with 1,268 pupils. In 1881 there 
were 208 schools and 10,770 pupils. The number of pupils 
rose to 17,993 in 1891, but fell to 15,378 in 1901. In 1903-4 
there were 305 public schools with 14,914 pupils, including 
1,841 girls, besides 16 private schools with 283 pupils. Of 
305 schools classed as public, one is a high school, T3 middle, 
and 291 primary. One school is managed by Government, 

219 by the local boards, 36 by the municipal boards, 39 are 
aided and 10 unaided. The total expenditure on education 
in X903-4 was about lakhs, of which Rs. 23,000 was con- 
tributed by Local funds and Rs. 18,000 by fees. Of the 
total, 73 per cent, was devoted to primary schools. 

Besides one hospital and 12 dispensaries, there are 4 private Hospitals 
medical institutions in the District with accommodation for®"ddis- 
128 in-patients. In r904 the number of patients treated was 
135,782, of whom 944 were in-patients, and 2,794 operations 
were performed. The total expenditure on the hospital and 
dispensaries was Rs. 23,000, of which Rs. 13,000 was met 
from Local and municipal funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 Vaccina- 
tvas 2r,i49, representing a proportion of 26 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation, which exceeds the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xiv (1883).] 

Baglan Taluka (or Satana ). — TShtka of NSsik District, 

Bombay, lying between 20° 26' and 20® 53' N. and 73° 51' 
and 74° 24' E., with an area of 601 square miles. There are 
156 villages, but no toxvn. The head-quarters are at Satana. 

The population in 1901 was 64,645, compared with 65,562 
in 1891. The density, 108 persons per square mile, is much 
below the District average. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was 1*8 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. The 
chief river is the Mosam. ESglan is noted for its garden 
tillage. The western portion of the fSluka is marked by 
steep and narrow ridges, running nearly east and west, which 
are usually crowned by perpendicular ledges of rock. The 

H h 2 
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summits are in some places fortified.' Between the ridges lie 
nanow valleys seamed by the beds of torrents. To (he cast 
and south the country is more open and level, with sparse 
isolated groups of fiat-topped hills. Even in the level puts 
much of the land is covered only with brushwood. Tlic 
climate, especially in the west, is malarious after the tains ; 
but at other seasons it is healthy and cool. The annual 
rainfall averages about 20 inches. In 1875 Satilna, with its 
two petty subdivisons or /rf/ms of Jaikhedan and Ahtip na, 
was divided into two tSlukas — B 3 glSn and KalvSn. 

Malegaon Taluka. — Taluka of Nasik District, Bombay, 
lyingbetTveen2o‘’2o'and 2o‘’53'N.and 74® 18' and 74®49'E., 
with an area of 777 square miles. It contains one town, 
Malegaon (populadon, 19,054), the head-quarters ; and 146 
villages. The population in 1901 was 96,707, compared with 
86,243 in 1891. The density, 124 persons per square mile^ 
is below the District average. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was 2-5 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 17,000. Malegaon 
is hilly in the north ; but in the south, except for a few small 
hills, it is fiat and treeless. Three ranges run through the 
taluka, and are crossed by numerous cart-tracks into KhSndesh 
and the adjoining taluka, the most southerly range being 
traversed by a section of the Bombay-Agra trunk road. The 
taluka is healthy and well watered. The chief rivers arc the 
GirnS with its tributaries in the centre, and the Boti in the 
north. The Gimi passes close to Malegaon town. The 
annual rainfall averages 2Z inches. 

KalvSn. — ^North-western taluka of Nasik District, Bombay, 
lying between 20*21' and 20® 42' N. and 73° 40' and 74®2o'E., 
with an area of 494 square miles. There are 188 villages, 
but no town. The population in 1901 was 53,616, compared 
with 60,417 in i8gi. The density, 109 persons per square 
mile, is much below the District average. The head-quarters 
are at Kalvan. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 91,000, and for cesses Rs. 6,000. The west is covered 
with steep bare hills ; towards the east the country, though 
flatter and more fertile^ is divided by a spur running south-east 
from the Western Ghats; in the south rises the high and 
rugged Saptashring range, with its lower slopes fringed with 
teak. The annual rainfall averages 25 inches. 

Feint, — Formerly a Native State, and now a taluka of 
NSsik District, Bombay, lying between 20® 1' and 20° 32' N. 
and 73® 15' and 73° 39' E,, with an area of 432 square miles. 
There are 227 vill^es, but no town. The head-quarters are- 
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at Peint. The population in 1901 was 53,392, compared with 
59,601 in 1891. The density, 124 persons per square mile, 
is below the District average. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 37,000, and for cesses Rs. 2,500. In both 
climate and appearance the ialuka resembles the Konkan. A 
maze of hill and valley, except for some rice-fields and patches 
Of rough hill-side cultivation, Peint is covered over its whole 
area with timber, brushwood, and grass. Towards the north, 
a prominent range of hills passing westwards at right angles 
to the main line of the Western Ghats gives a distinct character 
to the landscape. But over the rest of the country ranges 
of small hills starting up on all sides crowd together in the 
wildest confusion, with a general south-westerly direction, to 
within 20 miles of the sea-coast, and divide the valleys of the 
Daman and Par rivers. The heavy rainfall, which averages 
87 inches annually, the thick forest vegetation, great variations 
of temperature, and a certain heaviness of the atmosphere 
combine to make the tract unhealthy. The prevailing diseases 
are fever and ague. The population consists almost entirely 
of forest and hill tribes, nominally Hindus, poor and ignorant, 
unsettled in their habits, and much given to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor. Their language is a corrupt MarSthT, with 
a large mixture of Gujarati words. A large part of Peint 
is well suited for grazing, and considerable numbers of cattle 
and sheep are exported. The chief products are timber of 
various kinds (including bamboos), rice, nachni, oilseeds, 
beeswax, honey, stag-horn, and hides. 

The ruling family, by descent Rajputs of the Puar tribe, 
adopted many generations back the family name of Dalvi. 
A branch of the family embraced Islam in the time of 
Aurangzeb. During the Maratha supremacy the Peint estates 
were for a long period placed under attachment by the 
Peshwas. In reward for services rendered in 1818, the family 
were reinstated in their former position by the British Govern- 
ment. The last chief, Abdul Momin a/'/Vrs Lakshadir Dalpat 
Rao III, died in 1837, leaving only a legitimate daughter, 
Begam Niir Jahan. The State was placed under British 
management on the death of the last male chief, but the 
Begam was allowed a life pension of Rs. 6,000 a year, in 
addition to one-third of the surplus revenues of the State. 
On her death in 1878, Peint finally lapsed to the British 
Government. Harsul, the former place of residence of the 
Begam, is situated in 20® 9' N. and 73® 30' E. 

- Dindori . — Tiluka of Nasik District, Bombay, lying between 
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so® z' and 20“ 27' N. and 73“ 35' and 74® i' with aa ata 
of 532 square miles. It contains 126 villages, but no town. 
The head-quarters are at Dindori. The population in 1901 
was 66,401, compared with 82,626 in 1891. The density, lar 
persons per square mile, is below the District average. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was x-s lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 10,000. Most of the ialuka is hilly. In thenoithandnest 
there are only a few cart-tracks, and travelling is difficult. A fair 
road leads to Bulsar through the SSval pass, and to Kahin 
through the Avian pass. The rainfall is abundant, and the 
climate in April and May healthy, but in other months ma- 
larious. The main stream is the Kadva, used as well as the 
Bangang^ for irrigation. 

Chhndor Taluka (or Chandvad). — Central ialuka of Nasik 
District, Bombay, lying between 20° 9' and 20® 24' N. and 
73 ° 74 ° * 9 ^ of 377 square miles. 

There are two towns, Manmad (population, 7,113) and CHiur- 
DOR (5,374), the head-quarters; and 107 villages. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 55,968, compared with 51,529 in 1891. The 
density, 148 persons per square mile, is sli^tly above the Dis- 
trict average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
i-i lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 8,000. Except in the eastern 
comer, which is roughened bare hills and which drains 
east to the GimS, Chandor is a waving plain, sloping gently 
down to the Godavari. The Chandor range constitutes the 
northern boundary. In the centre and south the soil is 
a deep, rich, black alluvium, yielding heavy crops of wheat 
and gram. In other parts the soil is poor and shallow. 
The iahiia is wdl provided with roads. The cultivators 
are generally in debt, but some villages show signs of material 
comfort. 

Nandgaon Taluka. — South-easternmost ialuka of Nasik 
District, Bombay, lying between 20° 9' and 20® 31' N. and 
74® 27' and 74® 56' E., with an area of 435 square miles. It 
contains one town, Nandgaon (population, 6,271), the head- 
quarters; and 88 villages. The population in 1901 was 
37,691, compared with 33,653 in 1891. It is the most thinly 
populated ialuka in the District, with a density of only 87 per- 
sons per square mile. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4' 
was 81,000, and for cesses Rs. 5,000. The north and west 
are rich and level, but the south and east are furrowed by 
ravines and deep stream beds. The eastern half is thickly 
covered with anjan trees ; the western halfis open, with a sparse 
growth of bushes. The climate is dry and healthy; and the 
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water-supply is abundant, the chief rivers being the Panjan 
and Maniad. 

Nasik Taluka . — TSlttka of Nasik District, Bombay, lying 
between 19® 48' and 20° 7' N. and 73® 25' and 73® 58' E., with 
an area of 470 square miles. It contains 3 towns, Nasik 
(population, 21,490), the head-quarters, being the largest; and 
135 villages. The population in 1901 was 96,872, compared 
TOth 103,005 in 1891. The density, 206 persons per square 
mile, is much above the District average. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was 1*4 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 11,000. 
The west of the taluka is hilly, and there is a small level tract 
in the east, but the general character is undulating. The soil 
is generally poor. The water-supply, except near the Western 
Ghats, is good. The climate is on the whole healthy. 

Niphad . — TSluka of Nasik District, Bombay, lying between 
19® 55' and 20° 14'’ N. and 73° 54' and 74° 20' E., mth an area 
of 415 square miles. It contains 119 villages, but no town. 
Niphad is the head-quarters. The population in 1901 was 
92,791, compared with 92,368 in 1891. This is the most 
thickly populated part of the District, with a density of 223 
persons per square mile. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was 2-4 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 19,000. The iafuka 
IS an undulating plain of deep black soil, yielding rich crops of 
wheat and gram. The climate is good, but the heat in April and 
May is excessive. The water-supply is sufficient, the chief river 
being the Godavari. The annual rainfall averages 23 inches. 

‘ Yeola Taluka. — South-eastern taluka of Nasik District, 
Bombay, lying between 19® 57' and 20® 12' N. and 74° x6'and 
74® 44' E., with an area of 410 square miles. It contains one 
town, Yeola (population, 26,559), head-quarters; and 1x9 
villages. The population in 1901 was 56,584, compared wth 
65,812 in 1891. The density, 138 persons per square mile, 
is almost equal to the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was nearly one lakh, and for cesses Rs. 8,500. 
Except for a few small barren hills, Yeola is generally flat ; the 
soil is poor and stony, save in the south-west, where it is very 
fertile. The highest point is the hill of Ankai in the north, 
which rises 3,182 feet above sea-level. The agricultural wealth 
of the taluka is small. Water is scanty, especially in the 
northern villages which lie near the water-parting of the Girna 
and the Godavari. The annual rainfall averages 23 inches. 

Sinnar Taluka.— of Nasik District, Bombay, lying 
between 19® 38' and 19° 58' N. and 73® 48' and 74® 22' E., 
with an area of 514 square miles. It contains one town. 
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SiNNAR (population, 7,230), the head-quarters; and r« 
villages. The population in 1901 was 75,375, compared mih 
73,138 in 1891. The density, 147 pcBotis pet square mile, 
is slightly above the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was 1-7 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. 
Sinnar is a rather bare table-land, bounded on the south by 
a high range of hills which run into Ahmadnagar District. It 
contains soil of almost every variety. The water-supply, espe- 
cially in the east and in the hilly parts to the south, is scanty. 
The climate is healthy. The aimual rainfall averages 24 inches. 

Igatpuri T^ttka. — TSluha of N§sik District, Bombay, 
lying between 19“ 35' and 19“ 55' N. and 73“ 25' and yj' 
50' £., with an area of 393 square miles. It contains one 
town, Igatpuri (population, 7,436), the head-quarters; and 
127 villages. The population in 1901 was 66,462, compared 
svith 69,543 in rSgt. The density, 169 persons per' square 
mile, is much above the District average. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was one lakh, and for cesses Rs. 7,000. 
In the north-west and in the south the country is hilly. The 
line of natural drainage divides it into two parts: a small 
section in the north and north-west that slopes west to the 
Vaitarna, and a larger section in the south that drains east 
into the Dama. The taluka is rather bare of trees except in 
the north-east and west, and the soil is poor and shallow. 
The climate is cool and healthy, the rainfell, which averages 
133 inches annually, being the highest in the District. The 
water-supply is poor, Nag/i is the chief cereal grown. 

Anjaneri {A»Jm).—A flat-topped mass of hill, 4,295 feet 
above the sea, in the District and of Nasik, Bombay, 
situated in 19® 57' N. and 73' 35' E, It is almost detached 
from its western neighbour Trimbak by the chief pass leading 
into Igatpuri, and falls eastward into the plain by a short and 
low chain of bare hills. The area covered by the main body 
of the hill is about 3 square miles, or a little more. It is 
4 miles from Trimbak and about 14 from Nasik town. At the 
foot of the hill, on the north-east, is a village which bears 
the same name. The top of the fort, where there is a small 
temple or shrine in honour of the presiding goddess Anjini, 
is reached by paths on the north-east and south-east. The 
former passes through an opening in the steep scarp. Remains 
near the top of the crevice show that when the fort was in its 
prime the whole of the darwaza or ‘gate,’ as the cleft is called, 
was paved in broad steps with stone cut out of the adjacent 
basalt. The main attraction of the north-eastern side of the 
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first plateau, where three bungalows for European residents 
are situated, is a charming little pond, surrounded with jambul 
trees on three sides. Owing to the loivness of its bank on the 
fourth, a magnificent view is obtained over the District spread 
out like a map below. In the upper cliff below the topmost 
plateau, just above the pond and bungalows, is a small Jain 
cave with a roughly cut seated Jina within. A small doorway, 
with figures on either side, gives access to a long veranda, off 
which again is the shrine. In the lower cliff is another small 
Jain cave with better finished sculpture. Parasnath flanks the 
doorways. The elevation above the sea, the splendid views, 
the comparatively shaded walks, and the accessibility from 
Nasik render the bill a resort for residents of the District 
during the months of April and May. 

Though called a fort, the hill does not, like Trimbak, bear 
signs of having been adapted for defence by artificial means. 
EaghunSth Rao, the father of the last Peshwa, was exiled -to 
Anandveli, a small village on the Godavari to the west of 
Nasik. From thence he visited Anjaneri in the hot season 
and built a sort of summer palace there. At the back of the 
largest bungalow, in the scarp, is a small cave-temple, without 
any indication of its object or dedication. Just below, on 
,a more gentle slope, rise the tiers of an amphitheatre built 
on the side of the hill. 

Below Anjaneri are the remains of some highly finished 
temples which seem to have been in their present ruined state 
for several hundred years. They are said to date from the 
time of the Gauli or Shepherd kings, that is, the Deogiri 
Yadavas (1150-1308). The more important are Jain, two are 
Vaishnava, and the rest Saivite. Many images have been 
thrown down and broken. Among other ruins there are figures 
of Ganesh(and the hngatn, worshipped at the present day. 
One of the emples wth Jain figures has a Sanskrit inscription, 
dated a.d. 1140, recording the grant of the income of some 
shops to tr.e Jain temple by a Vant minister of the Yadava 
ruler, Seunachandta III. 

■ Ankai/(or Ankai-Tankai). — Hill-fort in the Yeola taluka of 
Nasik Djrjtrict, Bombay, situated in 20® ii' N. and 74® 27' E., 
900 feeu above the plain and 3,182 above sea-level. Ankai 
and Tankai are twin hills, joined by a low ridge. The hill-top 
is surrounded by a scarp 150 to 200 feet in height, and is 
about a mile in circumference. There are seven lines of 
fortifications, and this was the strongest fort in the District. 
Tankai seems to have been uged as a storehouse. In 1635 
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Ankai-Tankai was_ captured, \rith Alka-Palka, by Sh&hlatos 
general the KhSn-i-Khanan. The fort is mentioned (1665) bv 
Thevenot In the last Maratha War Colonel MeDoJnffs 
detachment came to Ankai on April 5, 1818, and captured 
it without firing a gun. There are three temples on the hill 
all very rough and unfinished. On the south face ofTanhl 
are seven Jain caves, richly sculptured but much defaced. 

Chfindor Town (Chandvad), — ^Head-quarters of the tSluh 
of the same name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in srf’ 
20' N, and 74® 15' E,, at the foot of a range of hills varying 
from 4,000 to 4,500 feet in height, 40 miles north-east of Naak 
town and 14 miles north of Lasalgaon station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (rgoi), 5,374. Before 
the opening of the railway there was a small manufacture of 
copper and brass pots and ironwork. The town contrins 
a dispensary. Ch^ndor is probably the ChandrSdityapur of 
Dndhaprahdr, the founder of the ChSndor Yadava dynasty 
(801-1073), who cleared it of robbers. In 1635 it was 
captured by the Mughals. It then passed to the Maiitbas, 
but was retaken by Aurangzeb in 1665, It is said to have 
been greatly enlarged by Holkar in 1763, and remained until 
1818 the private property of that chief, who started a mint 
here. In 1804 it svas captured by Colonel Wallace, but was 
restored to Holkar until 1818, when it finally passed to the 
British. The MaharitjJ had a large and once magnificent 
house in the centre of the town. The old fort of Chandor, 
3,994 feet high, on the flat summit of a hill rising immediately 
above the town, is nearly inaccessible, and commands an 
important or pass on the route from KhSndesh to Bom- 
bay. Here are a temple of Renuka-devi and some Jain caves. 
The temple is of comparatively modem construction, but con- 
tains two interesting images of wood, lying in the inner court- 
yard and much bedaubed with red paint. They both appear 
to be Roman Catholic images, one representing the Annuncia- 
tion and the other St. Anna with the infant Virgin on her 
knee, but now bear the names of Hindu goddesses and serve 
as such. The Jain cave which is excavated in the cliffs of the 
Chandor fort hill contains images of the Tirthankars or Jain 
hierarchs, the principal figure being that of Chandraprabha 
with the crescent moon beneath him. There are also figures of 
Ganpati and Devf, and the cave is now called after the latter. 

Deolali. — Cantonment in the District and liluka of NSsik, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 54' N. and 73® 50' E. Population 
(1901), 2,894, including 1,827 in the cantonment. Among 
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the inhabitants are several families of dahmuhhs who in former 
times, as headmen in their villages, had great influence over 
the MarathSs of the District. The village is about 4 miles 
south-east of Nasik town, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. During the dry months it is the gathering-place of 
numerous grain brokers from Bombay. The cantoment is 
situated about 35 miles to the south-west. The income and 
expenditure of the cantonment fund in 7903-4 were respec- 
tively Rs, 14,950 and Rs. 11,060. The camp afibrds accommo- 
dation for 5,000 men, and is in continuous occupation during 
the trooping season, as nearly all drafts are halted here, after 
disembarkation at Bombay, before proceeding farther up- 
country, as well as drafts on their way to England*. The 
situation is healthy, the water good, and the views of the 
distant ranges of hills remarkably fine. 

Dhodap. — Fort in the ChSndor iahtka of Nasik District, 
Bombay, situated in 20° 23' N. and 74® 2' E., on the highest 
hill in the Chiindor range, 4,741 feet above sea-level. The 
fort contains numerous caves hewn in the rock and the ruins 
of many buildings, the former quarters of the garrison. At 
the summit is a Musalman shrine known as Bclplr. The 
earliest mention of the fort is in 1635, when it surrendered to 
the Mughal general All Vardi Klifin. Later it passed to the 
FeshwS, who made it the chief of the NSsik forts. In 1768 
Raghun 3 th Rao was defeated at Dhodap by his nephew 
hladhu Rao. AVhile in the possession of the Pcshw.'i, it was 
attacked by two officers in Holkar's semee and plundered. 
In 1818 it was surrendered to the British without a stniggic. 

Galsa. — Fort in the Mrdegaon fd/uka of N.’lsik District, 
Bombay, situated in 20® 46' N. and 74® 32' E. It is built on a 
circular detached hill, with fairly flat summit aflbrding an area 
of 20 or 30 acres. The lop is 2,316 feet above mean sc.-t-lcvcl, 
or about Soo feet above the plain, and is accessible only by 
a broad flight of steps cut into the northern face. These steps 
cross the hill from east to west, and then, reversing the line, 
climb again to the eastward, and pass under four gatcw.-iys. 
The upper walls arc perfect and contain inagarincs of various 
sizes in each of the bastions, which arc semicircles and must 
have commanded the approach in every direction on the south 
and west, while the face of the hill being almost pcrjicndicular 
for nearly 1,000 feet below the wall, the lines arc as straight as 
the outlines of the rock allow, and have been defended by 

d of DeolSli as a trooping camp has recently (1901) liceu 
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large wall pieces, which were moved on iron pivots; many o{ 
these may still be seen on the round bastions at every 8o m 
100 yards on the west and north faces. The south side of the 
hill is a bare scarp for many feet from the wall 5 and, at about 
two-thirds of the length from the east, there is a bastion in 
which are arches of Saracenic form, between the central two 
of which was a slab containing a Persian inscription dated 
1569. There was a second slab in a niche between thebattlt 
ments, fronting the north and surmounting a row of cellars 
furnished with moderate-sized windows and probably intended 
for residences. This slab contained a DevanSgari inscription 
dated a. d. 1580. Other antiquities include the idols of Gal- 
neshwar MahSdeo, five cisterns, a series of rock-cut caves, and 
a handsome mosque. Close to the mosque are the ruins of 
a palace called the Rang Mahal or ‘pleasure palace.’ The 
view from Gdlna is magnificent 
GSlna was an important place from the end of the fifteenth 
century, being held alternately by MusalmSns and Marathis. 
In 1634 Muhammad Khan, the Musalmdn commandant of 
Galna, intended to deliver the fort to ShahjT, who had possessed 
himself of Nfisik, Trimbak, Sangamner, and Junnar as fat as 
the country of the Konkan. But after promises of imperial 
favour and of a great reward, Muhammad Khan delivered the 
fort to the representative of the emperor. In 1679 Sivaji 
plundered Galna j and in the wars between the Marathas and 
the Mughals, at the close of the seventeenth century, the fort 
more than once changed hands. It was attacked by Aurangzeb 
in 1704 and taken after a long siege in 1705. In December, 
1804, after a slight resistance, Galna was taken by Colonel 
Wallace. In March, 1818, it was evacuated by the com- 
mandant and garrison, and occupied by a company of native 
infantry. In i86z it was found to be ruinous. Galna fort 
seems at one time to have been used as a sanitarium for 
Dhulia. There are the ruins of one or two houses on the top, 
and the tomb of a young European officer who is said to have 
committed suidde from grief at having killed an old woman 
while he was shooting bears. There are also seven Musalman^ 
tombs. Immediately below and to the north-east of the fort 
lies the village of Galna. It appears to have been of great 
size and importance, and was protected by a double line of 
defences, traces of which remain. The present population 
of the village is about 500, including some well-to-do money- 
lenders. For a few years after 1818 a mamlaidSr held his 
office in GSlna village. 
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Igatpurl Town. — Head-quarters of the taluha of the same 
name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 19° 42' £. and 
73 ° 34' N., on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailiray, 35 miles 
south-vrest of Nosik and S5 miles from Bombiay. Population 
(1901), 7,436. Igatpuri is a military station of the Poona 
division of the Western Command. It stands at the head 
of the Thai Pass, 1,992 feet above seti-lcvol. Half a mile to 
the north-cast is a rcsen'otr. The railiray .station includes 
a locomotive workshop. Pimpri, near Igatpuri, contains the 
tomb of Sadr-ud-dfn, a Muhammadan saint of great local 
sanctity j and Tringah'Sdi, 3 miles to the north, has a fort, 
cavc-temples, and a ruined shrine of Brahmadco. Igatpuri 
was constituted a municipality in 1868. The municipal income 
during the decade ending tpot averaged Rs. ie,ooo. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,000. The town contains five 
English schools, of which one is for European and Eurasian 
girls; and two dispensaries, one of which belongs to the 
railway company. 

Kulang and Alang.— Two blocks of precipitous flat-topped 
rocks, crowned by forts, on the Ahmadnagar frontier of the 
Igatpuri taluka^ Nasik District, Bombay.’about 10 miles soutli- 
cast of Igatpuri station. Kulang is situated in ip° 35' N. and 
73 ° 38' E., and Alang in 19® 35' N. and 73® 40' E. Kulang 
arid Alang are about a miles distant from c-ach other, Aking 
lying alinost entirely in Ahmadnagar District. Their tops .are 
inaccessible, the old way of .approach having been dc.stroycd. 
The two blocks arc separated by the smaller mass of Mamlan- 
garh, which, like its neighbours, was rendered inaccessible by 
the destruction, probably in 1S18, of the rough .stairtTsc 
leading to it through .a cleft in the almost perpendicular rock. 
Alang can be climbed from Kulangvadi vilKigc in N.lsik, about 
2 miles to the north, but with great difficulty and .some danger 
To the east of Alang is a steep p.iss known as Kavrt.n.avri 
(‘ the Husband and Wife ’), from two curious pillars of rock 
that jut up from the ridge dividing Niisik and Alimadn.ag.ir 
Districts. The pass is practicable for pedestrians, thou"h 
difficult. No record of the buitdere of these forts h.vs hcmi 
traced. They were probably ceded to the Peshwa by the 
Mughals in 1760, along with Kavn.ai and' other Nasik fort.s 
Frrai the Peshwa they passed to the British in 1 8 1 8. 

Maiegaon Town.— Ilcad-quarlcrs of the tahika of the 
same name in Nasik District, Bomlxiy, situated in 20=33' N. 

74 32 E., on the trunk road from Bomb.ay to Acra 
tS 4 miles north-east of Bombay and =., miles nonh-c.-ist of 
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Manmad on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Populafion 
(1901), 19,054. Malegaon \vas formerly a cantonment, but 
the troops have now been finally vrithdrawn. It has a munici- 
pality, established in 1863. The income during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 24,000. In 1903-4 the incomems 
Rs. 32,000. The town contains two cotton-ginning factories, 
about 3,000 hand-looms for cotton weaving, which employ 
7,000 persons, a Subordinate Judge’s court, two English 
schools, and a dispensary, Malegaon was occupied by Arab 
troops during the Pindiri War, and its capture by Colonel 
M«Dowell in May, 1818, was attended by a loss of mote than 
200 of the British force. IVhen the Arabs were dispersed 
after the capture of the fort, many of them were escorted to 
Surat and there shipped to their native country : others retired 
to Cutcb, Kathiasrar, and the Deccan. The fort is said tohave 
been built in 1740 by Narushankar, a dating Arab leader ; other 
authorities refer its construction to an engineer from Delhi. 

Manmad.— Town in the ChSndor taluka of Nasik District, 
Bombay, situated in 20® 15' N. and 74® 26' E., on the north- 
eastern line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Popula- 
tion (1901), 7,113. ManmSd is the junction of the Dhond- 
MnnmsA State Railway with the Great Iiidian Peninsula 
Railway, and also the starting-point of a metre-gauge raihray 
to Hyderabad. Much cotton from Khandesh and Malegaon 
is carried by rail here. A remarkable pyramidal hill nmt 
Manmad, about 750 feet high, is notable for a tall, obelisk-like 
rock on its summit, at least 60 feet high, known locally as 
Ram-gulhni. At the back of this hill are the peaks known as 
Ankai and Tankal The town contains an English school and 
two dispensaries, one of which is maintained by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Nandgaon Town.— Head-quarters of the taMa of the 
same name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 20® 19' N. 
and 74® 4*' E., about 60 miles north-east of Nasik town, on 
the north-eastern line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 6,271. The town contains a cotton-ginning 
factory, an English school, and a dispensary. 

Nasik Town.— Head-quarters of Nasik District, Bombay, 
situated in 20® N. and 73" 47 ' E., S miles north-west of NSsik- 
Road on the north-eastern line of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway, with which it is connected by a light tramway. 
Distance from Bombay, 107 miles. On account of the great 
number of pilgrims who visit its shrines, the population of 
Nasik varies much at different times of the year. The fixed 
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population would seem to increase but slowly. The returns for 
1850 gave a total of 21,860. In 1872 the inhabitants num- 
bered 22,436 ; in i88r, 23,766 ; in 1891, 24,429 >' 

21,490. Of the total number, 17,944 were Hindus, 3,257 Mu- 
hammadans, and 133 Jains. 

Among Hindus Nasik is considered a spot of special interest 
and holiness. This is due to the sanctity of the Godavari river, 
and to the belief that Rama, hero of the Ramayana, lived here 
for some time with his wife Sita and his brother Lakshman. 
About 30 miles from its source, the Godavari, flowing east- 
wards through a group of small hills, turns sharply to the 
south, and, after passing in that direction for about a mile, 
agains swerves suddenly tofvards the east. Here, on both sides 
of the river, but chiefly on its right or south-eastern bank, lies 
the town of Nasik. Along the right bank the town stretches 
for about a mile, spreading over three small hills that rise 
abruptly from the river-side. The buildings, covering an area 
of about 2 square miles, are divided into two main parts — the 
new town to the north and the old town to the south. Though, 
according to tradition, a place of extreme antiquity, the old 
town of Nasik is without ruins or buildings of any age, except 
the mosque standing on the site of the old fort. In style and 
appearance the houses do not differ from the new quarter, little 
of which is more than a hundred years old. 

PJnchvati, the portion of the town on the left bank of the 
river, in extent about one-seventh part of the whole, is con- 
nected with the main town by the Victoria Bridge, built in 
1897 at a cost of 2-| lakhs. It has several large temples and 
substantial dwellings, owned and inhabited chiefly by Brah- 
mans. Between Panchvati and the old town the river banks 
are, for about 400 yards, lined with masonry walls and flights 
of stone steps or On both sides places of worship 

fringe the banks, and even the bed of the stream is thickly 
dotted with temples and shrines. The river is split up into a 
senes of pools or tanks (Au»ds) bearing the names of Hindu 
deities, of which the Ramkund is reputed to be the holiest. 
Though the town is not walled, the streets opening on the river 
and leading to the southern and western suburbs are orna- 
mented with gateways. The streets are for the most part 
narrow and crooked ; and the houses, built on plinths 2 or 
3 feet high, have almost all an upper floor, and most of them 
more than one storey. The fronts of many are rich in well- 
caTOd woodwork, and the whole place has an air of wealth 
and Comfort not to be seen in most Deccan towns. 
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Though, since the misfortunes of RSma and SltS, Nssifc 
ranked among the most sacred places of Hindu pilgrimage, itl 
early Hindu rulers do not seem to have raised it to any 
position of wealth or importance. The Musalmans made it 
the head-quarters of a division, and are said to have protected 
the torvn by building a fort, and to have fostered its trade 
introducing the manufacture of paper and other industries'. 
On the rise of the Maratha power, NSsik, chosen by the 
Peshwas as one of their capitals, increased in size and wealth. 
At first, under British government, it passed through a time of 
depression ; but of late years the opening of railway communi- 
cation and the establishment here of the head-quarters of the 
District have added to its wealth and prosperity. 

Among the objects of interest in the neighbourhood of Nasik 
are the Dasara maidartt about half a mile to the south-east of 
the city; Tapovan, with some caves and a famous shrine of 
Rama, about a mile east of Fanchvati; the old settlement 
of Govardhan or Gangapur, with a picturesque waterfall, 

6 miles to the west ; the Christian village of ShSranpur, about 

mile to the north-west ; the Jain Chambh3r caves and the 
PSndu Lena or Buddhist caves. These last ate situated in ' 
one of three isolated hills, close to the Bombay road, which 
are called in the inscriptions Trirashmi. They are a group of 
old Buddhist caves (250 b.c. to A.r). 60a), with many insaip- 
tions of kings of the Andhra, Kshatrapa, and other dynasties. 
The caves ate 17 in number and are of three kinds : cMfya or 
chapel caves, lay anas or dwelling caves, and satiras’m dining 
caves. Almost every cave has a cistern or two with a water- 
supply. The caves when first finished do not seem to have 
contained images. Later image-worshippers appear to hare 
transformed them to suit the new creed The images are 
chiefiy of Gautama Buddha ; the Bodhi-satwas, Vajtapani and 
Padmapani; and the Buddhist goddess Tara. The inscrip- 
tions hold the first place in Western India on account of their 
length, preservation, and the value of the information they 
supply. Their contents throw light on the history of Western 
India between roo B.c. and a.d. ioo, giving many names of 
countries, mountains, rivers, towns, and villages. Ch3m- 
bhar Lena, or the Chambhar caves, are cut in a hill 600 feet 
pbove the plain, about 5 miles north of Nasik. They are Jain 
caves of no great age or merit. In 1870 the Jain community 
of Nasik, comprising some wealthy Marwari and GujarSti 
bankers and cloth-dealers, built a wall near the caves, a flight 
of steps, a cistern at the foot of the hill, and a largg^esthouse 
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in Mhasrul village which lies close by. The caves are about 
450 feet from the base of the hill and face south-west. The 
upper part of the ascent is by a stair of roughly dressed stone, 
containing 173 steps of varying heights and mth side parapets. 
[For a description of these caves see Bombay Gasetleer, vol. xvi, 
pp, 541-639 and 426-8.] 

The municipality was established in 1864, and raised to the 
position of a city municipality in 1874. The income during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 85,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 73,000, chiefly drawn from octroi, a house-tax, 
a sanitary cess, and tolls, together with a tax on pilgrims. 
The Government high school has 220 pupils, and there is a 
good public library. Besides the chief revenue and judicial 
offices, the torvn contains two Subordinate Judges’ courts, two 
hospitals (including the Bai Dhankorabai Hospital for females), 
and a dispensary in Fanchvati. The climate is healthy and 
pleasant. 

The industries of Nasik maintain something of their former 
importance, although, owing to the competition of machinery, 
the manufacture of paper has greatly declined. Neither wool 
nor silk is woven here ; but cotton hand-loom weaving is still 
carried on with success, and in brass- and copper-work Ntisik 
ranks first among the towns of the Bombay Presidency. The 
cotton-weavers earn about 4 to 5 annas a day for tw’cnty days 
in the month ; women assist and cam i to 2 annas a day. The 
old and' new palaces 'of the Feshwa accommodate the Col- 
lector’s Court and the municipal and other public offices. 

Saptashring ('the seven-homed,’ othenvise, but wrongly, 
called Chattar-singh or ' the four-peaked ’). — One of the highest 
points in the Ch3ndor range, Nasik District, Bonib.ay, situated 
in 20® 23' N. and 73® 55' E., 4,659 feet above se.a-lcvcl. It 
rises about the centre of the range, 15 miles north of Dindori. 
The highest point towers 900 feet above the plateau, and the 
rock is perpendicular on all sides but one, where it has 
crumbled away and grass has growm in the crevices. The 
rock has more peaks than one, but it seems to have no claim 
to the title ‘seven-homed.’ The hill may be climbed from 
three sides : on the north by a good but steep bridle-raid ; 
on the east by a very steep sixty-step path, formerly the only 
road used by pilgrims, but now abandoned ; and on the south 
by a steep footpath for part of the way which ends in a flight 
of 350 steps carved in the face of the rock. This last is the 
road now commonly used by the pilgrims and other visitors. 
On the steps figures of Rama, Hanutnan, Riidha, and Krishna, 

BO. I. , { 
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and in one or two places a tortoise, are carved at intervals. 
These steps' were made in 1768-99 by three brothers, Konher, 
Rudrajr, and KmhnajI of Nasik, At intervals five inscriptions 
have been carved on and near the steps. One of the inscrip- 
tions is in Sanskrit, the others in MarathL They give the 
names of the three brothers and of Girmaji their father. At 
the foot of the steps the three brothers built a temple of Devt 
and aresthouse, and at the top a temple of Ganpati and a pond 
called Ramtirth. These steps lead to the plateau, and from 
the plateau a farther flight of 472 steps leads to the shrine of 
Saptashringanivasini Devi. These steps to the upper hill-top 
were built about 1710, before the lower steps, by Um5 Bai, 
wife of Khande Rao Dabhade, the hereditary commander-in- 
chief of the Marfitha army. 

The shrine of the goddess, known as Mahishasur Mardini or 
Saptashringanivasini, is in a cave at the base of a sheer scarp, 
the summit of which is the highest point of the hill. Some- 
thing like a portico was added to the shrine of the goddess at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century by the MarSthii com- 
mander-in-chief, and the present plain structure has been 
recently built by the chief of VinchCr. At the foot of the 
steps leading to the shrine is a small stone reservoir dedicated 
to Siva and called SivSlya-tirtb, which is said to have been built 
by Uma Bai. On one side of the pond stands a HeroSdpanti 
temple of Siddheshwar Mahadeo, mostly in ruins but rrith the 
dome still standing, with some rather elaborate stone-carring. 
Under the dome stands the lingam, and outside in front of it 
a carved bull. Not far from the bathing-place is a precipice 
known as the Sit Kade, which overhangs the valley about 
1,200 feet From this rock human sacrifices are said to have 
been formerly hurled ; a kid is now the usual victim. 

A large fair lasting for a week, and attended by about 15,000 
pilgriins, is held on the full moon of Chaitra (April). On the 
occasion of the fair the steps leading to the shrine are crowded 
with the sick and maimed, who are carried up the hill in hopes 
of a cute. Barren women also go in numbers to make vows 
and gain the gift of a child. Like the top of MahSlakshml in 
Dahanu, the top of Saptashring is said to be inaccessible to 
ordinary mortals. The headman of the village of Burigaon 
alone dimbs up on the April full moon, and next morning at 
sunrise is seen planting a flag. How he climbs and how he 
gets down is a mystery, any attempt to pry into which, says the 
tradition, is attended by loss of sight 

Sinnar Town.— Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
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name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 19® 50' N. and 
74° E., on the Nasik and Poona road. Population 
7,230. It has been a municipal town since i860, with an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 7,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,000. A large portion of the 
land around the town is irrigated, producing rich crops of sugar- 
cane, plantains, betel-leaf, and rice. Except 200 cotton and 50 
silk looms, chiefly for weaving robes or sMs, there is no trade or 
manufacture. Sinnar is said to have been founded about seven 
hundred years ago by a Gauli Raja, whose son, Rao Govind, 
built the handsome temple of Gondeshwar or Govindeshwar 
outside the town, at a cost of 2 lakhs. It is the largest and 
best-preserved Hemadpanti temple in the Deccan. The town 
was at one time the head-quarters of the local government 
under the Mughal emperors. The earliest historical mention 
of Sinnar appears to be as Sindiner in a copperplate of 1069. 
It is almost invariably called Sindar by the peasantry. On 
the north-west of the toivn is an interesting and exquisitely 
carved little temple of Aieshwara in Chalukyan style. The 
town contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, an English school, 
and a dispensary. 

Trimbak (more correctly, Th'amdai, 'the three-eyed,’ a 
name of Mahadeo). — ^Town in the District and /S/uia of Nasik, 
Bombay, situated in 19® 54' N. and 73® 33' E., 20 miles south- 
west of Nasik town. Population (1901), 3,32 r. Trimbak fort, 
which is 4,248 feet above the sea, and about 1,800 above the 
town, is on a scarp so high and precipitous as to be practically 
impregnable. The hill is 10 miles round the base and about 
4 miles round the top. The scarp, which varies in height from 
200 to 400 feet of perpendicular rock, surrounds the hill in 
every part, leaving only two gateways. The chief gateway 
through which the garrison received their stores and provisions 
is on the south. The north gateway is only a single gate, the 
passage to which is by narrow steps cut out of the rock, and 
wide enough for only one person at a time. Besides the gate- 
ways there are a few towers and works on different parts of the 
hill, but their position does not seem to have been chosen with 
a view to increase the strength of the fortress. In 1857 the 
Brahmans of Trimbak instigated a party of Bhils and Thakurs 
to attack the Trimbak treasury on the night of December 5. 
Trimbak is a place of Hindu pilgrimage, and, besides being 
visited by all the pilgrims who go to Nasik, has a special fair 
in honour of Trimbakeshwar Mahadeo, held when the planet 
Jupiter enters the sign Leo, which event happens once every 

1 i 2 
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twelve years. The festival held in September, 1872, was 
attended by thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India, 
The municipality, which was established in 1866, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of fo. 6, too. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,800, of which Rs. 3,500 was 
derived from a pilgrim ta.x. The town contains a dispensary, 

Vinchur . — ^ranjam estate in Nasik District, Bombay. It 
formerly consisted of 45 villages in Nasik District, 6 villages in 
Ahmadnagar, and 2 in Poona. In 1892 half the state, in- 
cluding Yeola, lapsed to Government, and it now contains 
ad villages, all in Nasik District. Population (1901), about 
10,700. Rental, about Rs. 37,000. Vinchfir was granted as 
a saranjam or military estate to Vithal Sivdeo, an ancstor of 
the present chief, who distinguished himself at the capture of 
AhmadSbad by .the Marathas in 1755. The chief ranks as a 
iirst-class Sardar of the Deccan. He settles without appsl 
such civil suits as arise among the people of -his state, and in 
criminal matters has the power of a first-class magistrate. His 
residence is at Vinchttr, situated in 20® 6' N. and 74® 14' E., 
4 miles south-wst of Lasalgaon, on the north-east line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 4,839. 
Vinchflr is surrounded by a mud wall in fair repair. 

Yeola Town.— Head-quarters of the faMa of the same 
name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 20° 3' N. and 74® 
30' E., on the Dhond-Manmad chord-line, 13 mils south 
of Manmad station, on the north-east section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 16,559. The 
municipality, established in 1858, had an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 45,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 43,500, including proceeds of sale of Govern- 
ment securities (Rs. 9,400) and receipts from octroi (Rs. 12,000). 
Yeola owes its importance to its trade in the silk and cotton 
goods woven here, and also to its manufacture of gold and 
silver brocade. The silk looms number 600, employ 1,800 
persons, and produce annually fabrics valued at 6 lakhs. 
Cotton looms number 3,000, employ 7,000 persons, and pro- 
duce annually cloth valued at iS lakhs. The manufacture of 
gold wire gives employment to 500 persons, and is valued 
annually at i lakh. Including the suburbs of Nagda and 
Baltegaon, these industries employ nearly 10,000 people. At 
the time of its foundation, Yeola ■was under the emperor of 
Delhi ; subsequently it passed into the hands of the Rajas 
of Satara, and then of the Peshwas. MSdhu Rao PeshwS 
finally gave it in grant with numerous other villages to Vithal, 
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the ancestor of the present chief of Vinchur. It is surrounded 
b}* a dilapidated mud \rall. It contains a Subordinate Judge's 
court, an English sdiooi, and a dispensary'. 

Poona District {Puna ). — ^District in the Central Dnision Boun- 
of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 17® 54'' and 19“ 

24' N. and 73® 19' and 75® 10' E., with an area of 5,349 and hill ’ 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the District 
Ahmadnagar; on the east by Abroadnagarand Sholapur; on^ 
the south by the Ntni river, sep.arating it from Satani and the 
estate of tlie chief of Phaltan; and on the west by Kolaba. 

Two isolated blocks of the Bhor State, one in the west and 
the other in the south, ate included within the limits of Poona 
District. 

Towards the west the country is undulating and intersected 
by numerous spurs of the Western Ghats, which break off 
in a south-easterly direction, becoming lower as they pass 
eastwards, and in the end sinking to the general level of the 
plain. On the extreme western border the land is so rugged 
and cut up by valleys and ravines that on the slopes and sides 
of the hills a system of spade tillage takes the place of ordinary 
cultivation by ploughs and bullocks. Along the western border 
of the District the Western Ghhts form a barrier inaccessible, 
except by a few diflicult passes or ghats. Of these, the Borghat, 
traversed by both a road and a railway, is the only line fitted 
for wheeled vehicles. The ridges, which form the main line of 
the mountain, have the flat tops and steep sides common to 
basaltic hlls. Within the limits of the District not a few of 
the hills have had their sides hewn into rock temples, or their 
summits downed with fortresses. Many streams rise in the 
ttestem Ghats, and flow eastwards, until they join the Bhima 
nver, which passes through the District from north-west to 
south-east. Its main tributaries are, on the left the Vel and 
Ghod, md on the right the Bhama, Indrayani, Miila, and 
Nira. The water of the rivers is good for all purposes, and all 

bLkrTrn°?“'-®^ to many villages along their 

toU TheDistnctiswellsuppliedwithvvaterfromsixaTtificial 

1 h\ r rn ^ Kharakvasla lake, 10 miles 

® ** Stratified trap. In many r, i 

Snel “1-tops ar^ 

Bedsofb^u j” resembling the rvalls of a fortress 
nh^L amygdaloid alternate, their upper and lower 

with the Sn. apparently 
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Poona District, lying as it does partly on the Western Ghsis 
possesses a vaned flora, of theKonkan or Ghats type on the rS 
passing into the Deccan type in the east. The chief plants of 
the Konkan type are Clematis hedysarifoUa, DiUtnia ptniaona 
Socagea Dalu/lii, Cocculus macrocarpxts, Capparis Mmi'i 
Gardnia indua, Thespesia^ Lampas, Kydia ealydna, Skrmli’a 
colorafa, Erinocarpus Nimmoanus, Linutn mysoremt, Jm- 
padetts, Neynea trijuga, GymnospHa RolMana, Mihh, 
Desmodtum, Afuatm, Careya, Caseana, and Begonia. Of the 
Deccan type the following are a few familiar examples: 
Clematis triloba, Ftttnaria, Capparis, Elacoiirtia, AMlon 
muticum, Tnumfetia rhemboidea, IVibiiltis terrestris, Aiianths 
excelsa, Balanites Roxburghii, Bosrdxllia, serrata, Htyhtiik 
latebrosa, Tavemiera Nimmularia, Dickrostaekys dnerea, 
Mimosa hamate. Acacia arabica, Anagallis atvemis, and 
CaraUtma fimbrittta. The commonest road-side trees arc the 
pipal {Ficus religiosa), vada (Ficus beugalensis), nandnik (Nais 
retusa), pipri (Ficus liiela), tmbar (Fiats glomerota), karanj, 
tamarind, mango, jambul (Eugenia Jamboland), and hdbil. 
Oranges, limes, grapes, figs, plantains, and guavas arc grom, 
and are of good quality. 

The spread of tillage and the increase of population have 
greatly reduced the number of wild animals. Tigers, leopards, 
and bears are found only in the Western GhSts, and even there 
in small numbers. The sdmbar and the spotted deer are rare, 
and bison is now unknown. The wolf is found in small num- 
bers over the whole District. Wild hog abound in the baifd 
groves on the banks of the Bhima and Ghod, in the western 
hill forests, and, since the opening of the MuthS Canal (1873), 
in the neighbourhood of Poona. The antelope and the Indian 
gazelle,, and sometimes the hog deer, are found in the hills. 
The District is poorly supplied with game-birds. Except for 
quail, and on rare occasions for duck and snipe, no large bags 
are made in the District. Snakes are numerous but mostly 
harmless. The rivers and streams are fairly stocked with fish, 
about thirty kinds being offered for sale in the Poona market. 
During the rains, and still more towards their close, when the 
waters of the streams dwindle into chains of pools, fish are 
caught in nets and traps by tlie chief fishing classes, the Matath 3 ' 
and Koll Bhois. 

The height of the Poona plateau {r,8oo feet), its freedom 
from alluvial deposits, and the prevalence of westerly breezes, 
make its dry’, invigorating air better suited to Europeans than 
any climate in IVestcrn India. The air is lighter, the heat 
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less oppressive, and the cold more bracing than in almost 
any other District of the Presidency. November to February 
form the Poona cold season, March to June the hot, and June 
to October the wet. During the cold season cool land winds 
prevail, with sea-breeses mostly after sundown. The hot 
winds, the chief characteristic of the hot season, are over by 
the middle of May. During the hot season the air is occa- 
sionally cooled by severe thunderstorms, bringing heavy rain 
and occasionally hail. The temperature falls to 48° in November 
and rises to 107° in May. The south-west monsoon begins 
about the middle of June and lasts till the end of September. 
The rainfall varies considerably in different parts of the Dis- 
trict. In the western parts of the Junnar, Khed, Haveli, and 
Maval ialukas it is heavy and regular; in the central belt 
it is moderate; and in the Bhimthadi and Indapur idhtkas 
on the east it is very irregular. At Lonauli on the Ghats it 
averages over 185 inches annually. In Poona city 32 inches 
is the average, while farther east it does not exceed 20 inches 
in places. 


In prehistoric times Poona District is said to have formed History, 
part of the Dattdakamnya or Dandaka forest of the RSma- 
yana, infested by wild men. In very early times it was crossed 
by important trade routes, which led to the Konkan by such 
passes as the Borghat and the Nana pass. Ample evidence 
on these points is to be found in the rock-cut inscriptions at 
Bhaja, Bedsa, Karli, and the Nana pass. The history of the 
District commences with that of the town of Junnar, 56 miles 
north-west of Poona, and t6 from the rock-cut steps which 
iMd down the Nana pass into the Konkan. A century before 
Christ the town was ruled by an Andhra king. In the succeed- 
ing two centuries Buddhism estabh'shed itself at Junnar, and 
the circle of hills round the toivn became honeycombed with 
caves for the monks of this religion. At Bedsa an inscription 
of this penod furnishes one of the earliest known notices of 
the MarathM. Until 1290 no further evidence is forthcoming 
regMdmg the fortunes of the District; but it seems probable 

i of the early 

and Western Cha ukyas (550-760), the RSshtrakCtas (760-973)!^ 

(973-1184). and the Deogiri YadSs. 
between petty Marathror 
KolThiU chiefs With the fall of the Deogiri vLavas Poona 

-d Muhammad^ 

in 1340 Bar"®- S^bgarh fort, 

34 • The Bahmani dynasty incorporated Poona in its 
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possessions, and held it at the time of the Durga^evI famine 
(1396-1407). An interesting account of Poona under the 
Bahmanis has been recorded by the Russian traveller 
sius Nikitin {1468-74). The founder of the Nizim Shahi 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar, Malik Ahmad, made Junnar his head- 
quarters for a time. One of his successors confened Poona 
as s.ja^r on Maloji Bhonsla, the grandfather of Sivajt, who 
was born at Shivner fort, close to Junnar, in 1627, The 
emperor Sh 5 h Jahan about this period penetrated into the 
Deccan and recovered for the Mughals the northern portions 
of the District. With the rise of SivajI, Poona became the 
scene of conflict between the MatathSs and the Delhi emperors, 
the former holding the forts and passes in the hills and the 
latter the open country. To this period belongs one of Sivaifs 
most famous exploits, the capture of Sinhgarb. An expedition 
of Aurangzeb into the Deccan led to the capture and death of 
Sivajl's son Sambh 3 jl, and the temporary re-establishment of 
the Mughals. Sambh 3 ji’s son Saha recovered the District 
from Aurangzeb, and thenceforward it remained under the 
rule of the Peshwas, of whom the first, B 3 l 3 jl, tras Sihfi’s 
minister. For the next hundred years (1714-1817) Poona 
was the seat of the Peshwas, the heads of the great MarathS 
confederacy. BajI Rao Ballal, second Peshwa, instituted the 
dalahina or money gifts to learned Brahmans that led to the 
foundation of the Deccan College. His successor Baiajl Eaji 
Rao brought the Maratha power to its zenith, though destined 
to witness, at the close of his rule, the disastrous defeat of 
Panipat (1761). The subsequent years are full of stirring 
events, when the Peshwas first opposed the Nizam and Haidar 
Air, and subsequently allied themselves with different members 
of the Maratha confederacy in the hope of raising a barrier 
against the advancing power of the British. In these intrigues 
they were ably assisted by the famous minister N 3 na Famavis. 
Alternately the ally of Sindhia and Holkar, both of whom in 
turn plundered Poona ci^ (1798 and rSoz), BajI Rao Peshwa 
was finally brought into conflict with the British owing to 
the murder of Gang^har ShSstri, the minister of the Gaikwar 
of Baroda, whose safety they had guaranteed. In the Treaty 
of Poona an attempt was made by BajI Rao PeshwS to con- 
ciliate the British power ; but a subsequent resort to force led 
to the battle of Kirkee on November 5, 1817, and to the end 
of Maratha rule in the District. After annexation the District 
was managed by Mr. Elphinstone, the former Resident at the 
court of the Peshwa, In 1826 the Ramosis rose in revolt, 
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and were joined by the Kolis from the hilly western tracts. 
This rising and a similar one in 1S44 were quelled without 
much difficulty. Since then, the most notable chapter in the 
history of the District is connected with the disaflfeclion that 
arose in Poona city in 1897 over the measures taken to check 
the spread of the plague. Discontent was rife, and ended in 
the murder of the special plague officer, Mr. Walter Rand of the 
Ciril Sem'ce. The subsequent deportation and imprisonment 
of certain leading citizens, together with the establishment of 
a strong punitive police post, put an end to acts of violence; 
and the peace of the District has since remained unbroken. 


tne earliest historical remains are the caves of Junnar. Archn 
The inscriptions in these caves and at the Nana pass in the '“ST- 
vicinity are of special interest, being the oldest known Brah- 
manical inscriptions yet discovered. Later in date are the 
Buddhist caves at Karlf, Bhaja, Bedsa, and ShelarwSdi, 
probably all dating from the first and second centuries after 
Christ, later Hindu dynasties have left the Saivite' rock 
temple at Bhambhurda, 2 miles west of Poona, and scattered 
Hemadpanti remains varying from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century, which it is customary to attribute to the Gauli RSj 
or Deogiri Yadavas. The chief Hemadpanti remains are the 
Kulcadeshwar temple at Pur 10 miles north-west of Junnar, 
the toks of Belhe 2x miles north-east of Junnar, and Pabal 
zt miles north-east of Poona; transformed mosques at Poona 
Junnar, and Sasvad; and the Ganga and Jumna rock-cut 
reservoirs on the top of Shivner fort in Junnar, 

The number of towns and vihages in the District is 1,180. The 
s popu ahon at each of the last four enumerations was • l^P'®* 

and (rpor) 
famine of 

1876-7, while the decrease in ipoi is chieSy due to the 
famine of 1900 and to plague. In both famines the eastern 
portion of the District suffered severely. 

The disfribution of the population by fa/uias in rgoi is 
shown m the table on the next page ^ 
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Junnnr 

Kbed 

,, Ambcgnon fetha 
Siiur ... 
Maviil . . 

llavcU 

,, Mulshi fei/ia 
Fnrancihar . 
BhTmtliadi . 

„ Dhond fetha 
Indapnr 



”7.753 

J>3,44? 

42,8a6 

65,992 

6S.>7<» 

299,988 

26,967 

72,716 

80,814 

■t».7S4 

66,895 



186 - 


District total 5,349 11 j i,i 78 *J 995.330 >86 - 7 j6a,8e)6| 

* According to the latest retams of the Asricultural department, the nnmber of viHajEeau 1^ 
Castes and The Hindu population is largely composed of Marathas and 
tions!!** allied castes, of which a description will be found in the article 
on the SoMBAY Presidency. The local Brahman sub-caste 


occupa- 

tions. 


is the Deshasth, who form 60 per cent, of the total number. 
Next to Deshasths in importance are the ChitpSvans or 
Konkanasths (14,000), a sub-caste that came from the Konkan, 
and rose to a position of great power in the days of the 
Peshwas, who themselves belonged to this sub-caste, hlany 
BrShmans arc money-lenders, general traders, and landholders. 
The Mardthas of the old fighting class number 333,000, or 
one-third of the total population j while Maralha Kunbis, who 
are closely allied to them though socially inferior, number 
98,000. An important cultivating caste is the Mali or gardeners 
(61,000). In the hilly western portion of the District the land 


is for the most part in the hands of Kolfs (46,000). Dhangars 
or shepherds number 42,000. Mahars (82,000) and Mangs 
(22,000), the depressed classes, who probably represent primi- 
tive tribes dispossessed by the Aryans, are numerous, a ferv 
families being found in almost every village, where they occupy 
a hamlet apart from the houses of their better caste neigh- 
bours. The vicinity of Bombay City induces many of the 
labouring classes to seek work in that place during the busy 
season. The emigrants are chiefly drawn from the Ghats- 
villages, where the peasants are much involved in debt, and 
are known in Bombay as ghStis. Kamosis or professional 
watchmen (22,000), widely distributed throughout the District, 
once form^ part of the Maratha fighting forces. ChamSrs 
or leather-workers number 18,000. Musalmans (46,000) are 
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the south-west monsoon; the rahi or spring crops depend on 
dews, on imgation, and on the small cold-season shovros 
which occasionally fall between November and March, The 
principal crops are spiked millet [pajrd), mhed with the 
hardy tor, aaijowar. These are sown late in May or in June 
and are reaped in September and October or Novemher. li 
the wet and hilly west the chief harvest is the khaiif, which 
here consists of rice and hill millets, such as tiegli and van. 
The raki crops are sown in October and Novemher, and ripen 
in February and March. They are chiefly the cold-season 
, Indian millets, such as sAa/u, tambdi, and dudhmogn, and 
wheat, together with gram, lentils (masttr), kulith, and other 
pulses. As in other parts of the Deccan, the chief kinds of 
soil are black, red, and iarad or stony. The black soil, found 
generally near rivers, is by far the richest of these. The ted 
soil is almost always shallow, and coarser than the black. The 
stony soil is found on the slopes of hills. It is merely trap 
rock in the first stage of disintegration ; but, if favour^ by 
plentiful and frequent rains, it repays the scanty labour which 
its tillage requires. With four bullocks, a Kunbi can till about 
do acres of light soil. The same area of shallowish black soil 
requires six or eight bollocks. Eight biillocb can till 50 acres 
of deep black soil. Many husbandmen possess less than the 
proper number of cattle, and have to join with their neighbours 
for ploughing. 

Chief agri- The District is mostly ryelwdri, only about 15 per cent, of 
^iSia being inim or jdgir estates. The chief statistics 

andprioci- of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, in square miles:— 
pal crops. ______________________________ 
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16 
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•38 

Bhlmthadi . 

1,036 

794 

53 

3 

»3 

Indapar . , 

567 

406 

»4 

a 

93 

Total 

5.350* 

3,893 

146 

30 

710 


* StatisHcs ore not Available for 89 square milet of this area, wMcli is based on (be 
latest informatton. 


The chief crops are kSj'ra (i,ioo square miles) and jmmr 
(885), grown almost entirely in the eastern portion of the Dis- 
trict, Bajra is sown on light lands whenever the early rains 
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s-j/Trc. Sice occupies ito square miles, being grown mainly 
h !!■! *‘c<cm portion known as Ihe Maral. Inferior hill mil- 
It's with wheal, peas, beans, and gram as second crops after 
ticc, ire grown in the Jlaial when the moisture is sufficient. 
The central belt grows a variety of products. Its cereal is 
flfnr, and the chief oilseeds arc niger-seeds and ground-nuts. 
SafTower covets gc square miles; Wheat (ji 6 square miles^ is 
pown as a 'dr)- crop 'in a considerable area in the Mdral and 
in the central portions of the District. Of pulses, which occupy 
.-ibo-jt .yr square miles, the most largely grown are gram, /ur, 


.iiiu cugiu-umo IS cxicnsiveiy grown ^zo 
square miles in 1903-4), chiefly under irrigatioti. Vegetables 
form an important market-garden crop near Poona, as also do 
fig'i /fl/flj-ar, guavas, oranges, and other favourite fruits. 
Among special crops, the grape-vine (Ms viniftra) is occa- 
-rionally grown in the best garden land on the border of the 
western bell and in the neighbourhood of Poona city. The 
nne is grown from cuttings, which are ready for planting in 
S'x or eight months. It begins to bear in the third year, and 
IS in full fruit in the sixth or seventh. With care, a vine goes 
^ barmg for sixty, or even, it is said, for a hundred yL. 
Theme IS iramcd on a stout upright, often a growing imp 

this mode ts said to be most remuneraHvi* Or ** ^ ^ 

foand, and the vines arc trained horiamtally on it - this moS^ 

IS preferred by the rich for its apprarance and shaS n H 
-s.aid to encourage growth to a gr^a^ n. 

•weet grapes from Januai)- to March. 

-August The sour mpesire renr^h f “ 

encouraged; the sweripeis teSd 

''U‘ is apt to sufler from^£sc After a 

Piuued, and salt, sheep’s dropping. aS St?if ® 

as manure to each vine after the s^r in 

flooded once a year for fhv or six dav a* 

viously loosened round the roots P^- 

die buds first appear, and is remn 

* distance and destroyed. ThI nn 7 to 

I and iron advances. 
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sugarcane mills are seen eveij-where. The Poona ExMri 
mental Farm, which is situated about 2 miles from 1116(^1 
Bopudi village, originated in a small piece of land taken for the 
agricultural class at the College of Sdence in 1879. h ,553 
it \vas handed over to the Agricultural department, winch since 
that date has superintended the nusing of hybrids of 
wheat, and jowar, the growing of forage crops for the use ol 
the model dairy attached to the farm, the testing of new crops, 
the trial of new agricultural implements, and the distribution of 
seed both to agriculturists and, for scientific purposes, to a- 
periraental farms at Pusa and elsewhere. The farm is used for 
educational purposes by the students of the College of Science, 
by junior civilians, and by visitors and agriculturists; and it is 
furnished svilh an increasing collection of soils, manures, seeds, 
fibres, botanical specimens, and indigenous and imported im- 
plements. A portion of the land, which measures 66 aaes,is 
annually reserved for growing small plots of all important 
varieties of typical crops. A second farm at Manjri, occup)*- 
ing about 45 acres, and 8 miles distant from Poona, is devoted 
to experiments in sugar-cane cultivation. Since 1894 attention 
has been directed to the system of manuring sugar-cane, to 
testing several methods of cultivation, to the acclimatization of 
imported varieties of cane, and to studying the most profitable 
methods of utilizing bone manure. Botanical experiments in 
cotton and wheat are also carried out. A sewage farm, on 
which sugar-cane, fodder, ground-nuts, maize, and sweet pota- 
toes are grown, forms part of the Manjri Farm. The model 
dairy farm at Kirkee contains 68 cows and 53 cow-buffaloes, 
and sells dairy produce of an annual value of about Rs. 24,000. 
The gardens at Ganeshkhind are maintained for botanical and 
experimental purposes, and are in charge of the Economic 
Botanist. They contain excellent mango orchards. Advances 
to agriculturists under the Land Improvement and Agricultur- 
ists’ Loans Acts amounted during the decade ending 1904 to 
2 1 <4 lakhs. Of this sum, ii lakhs was advanced in the three 
years 1899-1900, 1900-x, and 1901-2. 

Cattle, The District has ten breeds of cattle, of which the I 7 //Yar;, 
pomes, &c. herd-cattle from West KhSndesh, are the most valuable 
draught animals in the Deccan. Buffaloes are common in all 
parts and are of eleven kinds, but the best breeds are imported 
from Sind, Cutch, and GujarSt. For rice-field work the Poona 
cultivator prefers the buffalo to the bullock, and the cow-buf- 
faloes supply most of the milk used in the District Poona has 
long been famous for its horses, and there are few villages in 
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cast Poona without one or two brood-mnrcs. Of eight breeds 
of horses the local or /frx/ 5 / rariet)-, bred on the banks of the 
Bhlma and Nira, was most esteemed by the ifarSthas. The 
Dhangar pony, thick-set, short-Ieggcd, and strong, very unlike 
the ordinaf)’ village pony, is of the same breed as the Nfra 
pony. Horse-breeding is cirn'cd on by the Army Remount 
department, which maintains eight horse stallions and four 
pony stallions at Sirflr, BSramati, Dhond, and Indapur. Don- 
keys arc used as load-carriers by stonecutters, limebumers, 
potters, and washermen. Mules, chiefly cost commissariat ani- 
nwh, are used by charcoal-burners for carrying loads and draw- 
ing carls. Flocks of sheep arc found in most large villages, 
and gaits are common. Fowls are reared everywhere, while 
turkeys, geese, and ducks are found in the towns, where also 
many MusalrnSns and some Hindus breed pigeons for amuse- 
ment or profit. 

Of the lornl cultivated area, 145-5 square miles, or 4 per Inigation. 
cent., were irrigated in 1903-4. The areas under the various 


classes of imgafion sources were; Government canals, 56 square 
miles; priraic canals, 7 square miles; tanks, 6 square miles; 
wells, 75; and other sources, one square mile. The chief 
water-works made or repaired by Government are the Nira and 
Muthil Canals, and the Shetphal, MStoba, KSsurdi, Sirsuphal 
and Bhitdalwiidi Uinks. The Motha Canais, completed in 
1878, and the reservoir from which they are fed. Lake Fife, 
command 16,800 acres ; while the Nira Canai, fed by Lake 
HiriN'G, completed in r886, commands 113,000 acres. The 
former supplied 7,000 and the latter 31,000 acres in 190^-4 
lU-ll-imgation is of great importance in IndSpur and otho- 
drought-stneken parts of the east. Wells are circular, 8 to 
10 feet across and 20 to 50 feet deep. Water is raised in 
a leathern b.ig. JSear Poona city good crops ate raised by 

adlS and many 

additional wells have been constructed out of Government 

ft. kill S' 

woods yield little timber but tho 

.lojHs and leuaces of the eaatejTv chiefly on the 
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class of forest lands, the upland or mSl Reset%-es, arc found in 
every subdivision, but chiefly in Sirflr, Bhlmthadi, and IndsJ 
The chief forest trees are : the mango, the aiV, the « 5 /,a and 
the bondara (Lagenintmia lanctclaia and L. pamfoUa uto 
closely allied specie), the hedu {Ncmeka ardi/ella), the khmi 
(JNauclta pamfoUa\ the asau {Bridelia retusa), theiOTi 
tax malabaricum), the dhaura {Conocarpus MfoUa), the teal; 
t)^^jambul {Eugenia Jambohna), theyr/a {Teminalia bekHeal 
the dhaman {Grewia Hliaefolia), the myrabolam, and the 
bamboo. The Forest department is in charge of about 
500 square miles of ‘reserved ’ forest in the District, and the 
Revenue department manages 210 square miles of fodder 
reserves and pasture lands. In 1903-4 the forest revenue 
amounted to Ifo. 60,000. 

Mines Md Except iron, which occurs in various places as hematite 
■ . associated with laterite, or as magnetic grains in stream beds, 
the District produces no metallic ores. The trap rock yields 
good building stone and road-metal almost everywhere, boulders 
being preferred to quarried stone. A variety of compact dark- 
blue basalt, capable of high polish, is worked into idols and 
pedestals for wooden pillars. -Quarts occurs throughout the 
trap in various forms, either crystalline or amorphous in the 
form of agate, jasper, and heliotrope. Stilbite, and its associate 
the still finer apophylite, though less common than quartz, arc 
by no means rare. One magnificent variety consists of large 
salmon-coloured crystals 2 or 3 inches long. The other mmetal 
products are common salt, carbonate of soda, sand for mortar, 
and limestone. 

Alts and The chief manufactures are silk robes, coarse cotton cloth, 

bemres. blankets. The Poona cotton and silk-embroidered fagAs 
have a widespread reputation, and the brass- and silver-work 
of the same place is much admired. Among other special 
manufactures may be mentioned toy's, small clay figures care- 
fully dressed, and ornaments, baskets, fans, &c., of khas-khas 
grass, decked with beetles’ wings. The manufacture of paper 
by hand, formerly of some importance, has of late years 
practically ceased. A few Musalman papermakers are still to 
be found in Junnar town. 

Among the factories of the District are two cotton-spinning 
and weaving mills, a paper-mill, a flour-mill, and a brewery’. • 
In r904 the cotton-mills contained 30S looms and 13,924 
spindles, employed 1,069 hands, and produced 1-6 million 
pounds of yam and 700,000 pounds of cloth. A Government 
gun-carriage factory and an arms and ammunition factory at 
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Ponn.i and Kirtcc cmpio}- about j.ioo bands. There are also 
wilany worksliops at I/»nauli. 

Of Jaie years, except the development caused by cheap and Commerce, 
rapid cani.'ifjc of good.s, there has been no marked change in 
the trade of tlie District. It is, generally speaking, small. 

Tlie increased demand for raiv sugar has led to a larger 
production. Tlie raw sugar goes mostly to Bombay and 
Gtfiar.if. The chief exports are grain, raw sugar, cotton cloth, 
tegelabics, fruits, brass-ware^ and silk cloth. The chief 
imports arc rice brought from Ahmadnagar and Thana, wheat, 
salt, and copper and brass sheets. The chief agencies for 
.spreading imports and gathering exports are trade centres, 
markcLs, fairs, village shops, and pedlars’ packs. The leading 
merrhants are Marw.ir V.1nls, GujarSt VSnIs, BohrSs, Parsis, 
and Ilr.lhmans. 

Besides about saa miles of metalled and 913 miles ofCommimi- 
unmctallcd roads, 112 miles of the Great Indian Peninsula ®^**°“*' 
Railw,iy traverse the District from west to east, and this fnd'S. 
section is joined at Dhond by the north to south cross con- 
nexion from Manmad. The Southern Mahratta Railway runs 
from Poona southwards for a distance of about 48 miles 
within the District, and has nine stations in that length. 

Metalled roads place the District in communication with 
Klsik, Ahmadnagar, ShoISpur, Belgaum, Sat5ra, and Kolaba 
Distnets. ii'ith the exception of 341 miles of unmetalled 
roads, .all the roads arc maintained by the Public Works 
dciwrlmcnf. The chief of them are the Bombay-Poona mill 
rad to the foot of the Borghat, the Poona-Ahmadnagar road, 
tJm Poona-Sholipur road, and the Poona-Nasik road ; while 
of roads maintained by the local authorities the chief are those 
from Majhar to Ambegaon, from Khed to Bhorgiri, from 
fo from BarSmati 

lnr ,!‘5 WWs, large Famine 

tracts in the east of the District have a very uncertain water 

apply. During the iasf five hundred yearn there is 
raditmnal or historical mention of at least twenty-five famines 

tamint Other famines are recorded in 1422 rafio fmm-? 

S^SS'? S' 
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of the counto’ by Holkar’s troops, the price of grain „ 
to have risen to 4 seers for the rupee. In 1824-5 and tSi? 6 
failure of rain caused great scarcity. In 1866-7 more iL 
R-s. 80,000 of land revenue was remitted, and Rs. 20,000^1 
spent on relief to the destitute. Poona was specially’ affected 
by the famine of 2876-7. In 1896-7 the whole District 
sufTcred. At the height of the famine in May, 1897, there 
were 22,223 persons and 3,345 dependents on relief wois and 
6,566 in receipt of gratuitous relief. The number gratuitously 
relieved reached a maximum of 23,998 in September and 
October, 1897. In 1899 the practical cessation of the rain 
from the middle of September onward resulted in widespread 
failure of crops, the Dhond pttha suffering most. As early as 
December the number on relief works and of those gratuitously 
relieved exceeded 11,000. It adranced steadily till May, when 
it was 65,71 7, in addition to 1 7,236 dependents on relief works 
nnd 13,237 in receipt of gratuitous relief. The latter figure 
rose to 28,536 in &ptember. The relief works were kept 
open till October, 1902, when the daily average attendance 
was about r,ooo, just lowered from 2,000 in the prerious 
month: It is calculated that over 20,000 persons died from 
the cITccts of famine and 120,000 cattle perished. Including 
remissions of advances to agriculturists and land revenue, 
more than 45 lakhs was spent in the District in the last 
famine. The advances made to cultivators exceeded 10 lakhs. 

The District is divided into eight ialukas as follows; 
BhIsithadi, Haveli, Indapur, Junnar, Khed, Maval, 
PuRANDiiAR, and SiRUR. The Collector is assisted by two 
Assistant Collectors and a Personal iVssistant. The petty 
subdivisions (pethas) of Dhond, Ambegaon, and Mulshi are 
included in the Bhlmthndi, Khed, and Haveli loluias re- 
spectively. The Collector is Political Agent for the Bhor 
State, which is included in the District for some administrative 
purposes. 

The District and Sessions Judge, who is also Agent for the 
Deccan Sardars, is assisted by a Small Cause Court Judge, 
a Special Judge under the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 
and six Sub-Judges. There are thirty-eight officers to ad- 
minister criminal justice in the District. The city of Poona 
forms a separate magisterial charge under a City Magistrate. 
There are also two benches of magistrates to assist him in 
criminal work. There is a Cantonment Magistrate for Poona 
cantonment, and another at Kirkee. The commonest forms 
pf crime are theft and housebreaking. 
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The earliest revenue system of which traces remained at Land 
the beginning of British rule was the jatlia, that is, the family 
estate, or the ikal, that is, the settlement system, under which tration. 
the whole arable land of each village was divided among 
a certain number of families. The lands occupied by each 
family were distinguished by the original occupant’s surname, 
even when none of his descendants remained. These holdings 
were called jathas or family estates. The head of the family 
was held responsible for all land revenue due for the lands 
belonging to the family, and was styled mukaddam. In theory 
the leading family estate and its head were responsible for the 
whole rental of the village, and were bound to make good the 
failures of minor family estates. This responsibility, however, 
could not be enforced, and the Government was frequently 
content to accept less than the full rental. Malik Ambar’s 
settlement was introduced between r6o5 and r626. It was 
based on a correct knowledge of the area of the land tilled 
and of the money value of the crop, coupled with a deter- 
mination to limit the state demand to a small share of the 


actual money value of the crop. It is generally thought that, 
under Malik Ambar’s survey, areas were fixed by an estimate 
or nasar-pdhani. The rates were intended to be permanent 
and were therefore moderate. 'Between i66z and 1666 a more 


correct measurement of the land was made ; but owing to the 
state of the country, which had suffered from war and pestilence, 
Malik Ambar’s system had to be discontinued. In 1664 in 
its stead a crop division was introduced. In rdfig, when Sivaji 
reconquered Poona, he introduced a cash rental instead of 
payment in kind. The settlement was by villages, or mmzawSr. 
The villages had therefore to make good a lump sum, and the 
villagers were left free to arrange for the recovery of the state 
dues on land which had fallen waste. Land deserted by its 
owner became the joint property’ of the village, which either 
divided It or cultivated it jointly. Under this system Sivaji’s 
rental was uncertain, as individual property in land had a ten- 
dency to vanish, and this led to Malik Ambar’s system of a 
fixed money rent for the whole village being restored in 1674. 
The rise m the price of produce greatly reduced the state share 
in the out-tum of the land, and to make good this loss special 
cesses wwe levied on several occasions and under various 

e of Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao, a new and very elaborate 
mcMurement and settlement were introduced. In the times 
oHhe Peshwas the government collected its revenues through 

Kk 3 
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its own agents; the maximum of the land tax was fixed and 
charged only on lands actually under tillage, while remissba, 
were made in bad seasons. The revenues fluctuated accordita 
to the prosperity of the country. Between 1772 and igj 
the years of the administration of Nana Famavis, the mana'-c' 
ment of the Peshwa’s land revenue ivas perhaps more tfficient 
than at any other time. In the reign of Biiji Rao II th- 
practice of farming the revenue for short terms to thehbhcst 
bidder was introduod. The charges involved by this s)° um 
aggravated the eWIs of its predecessor. Much hardship re- 
sulted from the exactions of these temporary revenue farmers. 

The assessment introduced at the beginning of British nilc, 
when prices were high, pressed heavily on landholders in 
seasons cither of bad crops or of low prices. Consequent!; 
the leading features of the revenue system before 1856 were 
high assessment and large remissions. About 1S25, ''iten 
distress was acute^ Mr. Pringle was appointed to sun-cy the 
District and revise the assessment. His survey settlement 
was introduced over the whole District between 1829 and 
1831. The measure proved a failure, partly from the heaviness 
and inequality of the assessment in a period of bad seasons 
and partly from the malpractices of Mr. Pringle's establish- 
ment. The defects were early foreseen and the new rates 
were soon discontinued. The first settlement confirmed for 
thirty years was introduced into the District between T836 
and 1854. About 1855 a regular revenue survey was under- 
taken. A revision survey was made and introduced between 
1874 and 1901. This surrey found an increase in the 
cultivable area of 6 per cent, and the settlement enhanced 
the total revenue from about 6 lakhs to 12 lakhs, The 
average assessment per acre of 'dry* land is 9 annas, of rice 
land Rs. 2-7, and of garden land Rs. c. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of revenue from all sources, in thousands of rupees : — 



18S0-1. 

1890-1. 

I900M. 

ISOJM. 

I.andRrcnnc . . 

Total rerenne . 

JO, 30 

i8,rs 

16,60 

30,00 

Mf 7 S 

as.«8 

1/(83 


The District has twelve municipalities: namely, Poona 
C iTV and Poona Suburban, Sasvad, jEjuar, Baramati, . 

INDAPUR, SiRUR, TALECAOK-DaDHADE, LON'AULI, KhED, 

Alandi, and Junnar. Tlie total income of these munici- 
palities averages about 4}- lakhs. Outside the municipalities. 
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local aiSfairs are managed by the District board and eight 
tikka boards. The receipts of these in 1903-4 were 
Rs, Siijjooo, the chief source of their income being the local 
Oess, The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Ss. 2,09,000, including Rs. Sy.ooo spent on the construction 
and maintenance of roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police is aided by an Police ani! 
Assistant and 3 inspectors. In 1903-4 there were 18 police 
stations, with 16 chief constables, 3 European constables, 

231 head constables, and 9S8 constables. The mounted 
police numbered 28, under 4 European constables and 
6 daffadars. The Yeraoda Central jail, intended for the 
confinement of ail classes of prisoners, as well as for relieving 
District jails throughout the Presidency, is situated 3 miles 
north of Poona city. It has accommodation for 1,380 
prisoners, and in 1904 the average daily number of prisoners 
was r,452, of whom 40 were females. The present structure 
was built altogether by convict labour. The prisoners are 
employed outside the ivalis in gardens, and are hired out 
to contractors for unskilled labour. Inside the prison various 
industries are carried on, including weaving, carpet-making, 
coir-work, cane-work, and carpentry. A printing press has 
recently been established. There arc 10 subsidiar}’ jails and 
12 lock-up% with accommodation for 125 and 181 prisoners 
respectively. A reformatory srdiool for juvenile olTcnders at 
Yeraoda is under the supervision of the Educational de- 
partment 

Poona stands seventh as n^rds literacy among the twenty- Edaouion. 
four Districts of the Presidency. In 1901, 6-6 per cent of 
the population (it-? males and 1-5 females) could read and 
write. Education has made much progress of late years. 

In 1835-6 there were only 95 schools, with a total of 4,206 
pupils in the District In 1881 the number of pupils rose to 
15,246, in iSgt to 30,370, and in 1901 was 25,963. In 1903-4 
there were 41 1 schools with 24,801 pupils, of whom more than 
4,400 were girls. These schools include 22 private schools 
with 417 pupils. Among the public institutions arc a Arts 
colleges (the Deccan and Fergusson), one professional college 
(the College of Science), 14 high schools, 21 middle schools, 

34 * primary schools, and 10 special schools, including a 
training college for male and two for female teachers, one 
workshop, and a medical class at the Sassoon Hospital. The 
Wlle<w>.^of Science includes engineering classes, agricultural 
workshop, and a forestry class. The Deccan College 
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has a law class attached to it. Out of 389 public institutions, 

14 are managed by Government, aoi by local boards s® h" 
municipal boards, 119 schools are aided, and 3 are unaided. 

The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 crcccdcd 
6|- lakhs, of avhich nearly 1^ lakhs w.as recovered as fws 
and Rs. 52,000 was contributed by local and municipil 
boards. Of the total, 25 per cent, was c.xpcndcd on ptinuty 
schools. 

In 1904 the District contained 4 hospitals and to dispen- 
saries, providing accommodation for 252 in-patients. About 
145,000 patients, including 3,573 in-patients, were treated in 
these, and 5,520 operations were performed. The total 
expenditure, excluding the cost of two of the hospitals and 
five of the dispensaries which arc maintained from private 
funds, was Rs. 1,47,165, of which Rs. 11,617 was paid from 
local and municipal funds. A lunatic asylum at Poona city 
contmned 146 inmates in 1904. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 vws 
27,000, representing a proportion of 2 j per 1,000 of popuhlion, 
which is much above the average for the Presidency’. 

[Sir J. M, Campbell, Rmiaj’ Gaselleer, vol. xviii (1885); 
W. W, Loch, Historical Account oj the Rmm, Satara, ad 
Sholafur Districts (1877).] 

Junnar TSluka.— of Poona District, Bombay, lying 
between r8* 59' and 19“ 24' N, and 38' and 74“ 19' E-. 
with an area of 591 square miles. It contains one town, JusxaR 
(population, 9,675), the head-quarters ; and 158 villages, includ- 
ing Otur (6,392). The population in 1901 was ii 7 , 753 > 
compared with 115,762 in 1891. The density, 199 pers®”' 
per square mile, is above the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was ® 

Rs. 14,000. The chief hill range is that of Harischandragarh. 
Junnar consists chiefly of the two valleys of the Mina and the 
Kukdi. A small portiem in the west is composed of high lulls 
and rugged valleys. In the east the soil is cither black, of 
variable depth, or a poor gravel. Bajra is the sUiplc crop 
'Die climate is diy and healthy, and free from hot winds. 1 
annual rainfall averages 30 inches. . . „ , 

Khed Taluka.— TSMa of Poona Distncl, Bombay, m- 

eluding 
between 
with an 
(populat 
and 242 


petty subaivision \peum) -i—a 

37' .and 19* 13' N. and 73 * “nd 74" ro' K., 
of 876 square miles. There are two towns, Kjied 
3 932), the bead-quartets, and Alandi (2,019) ; 
2 _Al... 4 tMr« r^rinn /r -fsol and ManciiaR (4.300). 
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The population in 1901 was 156,275, compared with 162,391 
in rSpr. The density, 179 persons per square mile, is slightly 
below the District average. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was 2-3 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 18,000. There are 
two large chains of hills, one in the north and the other in the 
south. The east is a series of table-lands crossed by mountains 
and hills, the country becoming rapidly more rugged as it 
approaches the AVestem Ghats. Most of the .soil is red or 
grey. The Maval or west has little ' dry-crop ' tillage. Khed 
contains the largest forest area in the District. The climate is 
generally good. The annual rainfall averages about 26 inches. 

Sirur Taluka . — Taluka of Poona District, Bombay, lying 
between 18° 29' and 19® 2' N. and 74° and 74® 35' E., with an 
area of 601 square miles. It contains one town, Sirur (popu- 
lation, 7,212), the head-quarters; and 78 villages, including 
Talegaon-Dhamdhere (6,468). The population in 1901 was 
65,992, compared with 85,222 in 1891. The density, no 
persons per square mile, is the lowest in the District. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was i-6 lakhs, and for 
cesses Rs. 12,000. Sirfir consists of stony uplands seamed 
towards the centre by rugged valleys, but towards its river 
boundaries sloping into more open plains. The chief features 
are low hills and uplands. The low hills arc occasionally 
rugged and steep ; the uplands, in some parts poor and stony, 
have in other parts rich tracts of good soil. In the south-east 
corner the country opens out with gentle undulations into a 
fairly level plain. It is throughout sparsely wooded. The pre- 
vailing soil is a light friable grey, freely mixed with gravel. The 
best upland soils are very productive, even with a comparatively 
scanty rainfall, which averages only 22 inches annually. 

Haval . — Taluka of Poona District, Bombay, lying between 
18® 36' and 18° 59' N, and 73® 20' and 73° 46' E., with an area 
of 385 square miles. It contains two towns, Lonaui.i (popula- 
tion, 6,686) and Talegaon-Dabhade (5,238) ; and 162 villages. 
The population in 1901 was 65,176, compared with 66,876 in 
1891. The density, 169 persons per square mile, is below the 
District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
1-2 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 8,000. Three leading spurs from 
the AVestern Ghats cross the taluka. The largest passes cast 
and west across its whole length in the south, a second pene- 
trates to the centre, and the third forms the north-east boundary 
for about 20 miles. Maval is fairly wooded. The principal 
soils are red and grey ; black soil is found only on the banks 
of rivers and large streams, of which the chief are the Indnayani 
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and Andhix Rice is evetpThere the principal crop. The 
rainfall varies greatly in different parts. It is heavy dose to iht 
Ghats and considerably lighter near the eastern boundai)-. Hot 
avinds are almost unknown, and the climate is genenlly'coolet 
than in the east of the District. The south-east line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Bombay road both 
cross the taluka. The villages, along or at short distance from 
the road, derive considerable advantage from the sale of grass 
for the numerous droves of cart- and pack-bullocks that daily 
halt at the different stages. The head-quartets are at Wadgaon, 
a small village near the station of the same name on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Haveli. — ^Head-quarters taluka of Poona District, Bombay, 
including the petty subdivision {petha) of Mulshi, attd lying 
between 18® 16' and 18® 44' N. and 73® rp' and 74® is'E., 
with an area of 823 square miles. It contains 2 tovros, 
Pooka Citv (population, 153,320), the District and ialuh 
head-quarters, and Kirkee (10,797) ; and 235 villages. The 
population in 1901 was 326,955, compared with 337,182 in 
1891. The density, 397 persons per square mile, is more tlan 
double the District average. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was 2-2 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 20,000. The southern 
boundary is a spur of the Western Ghats, of which the hill fort 
of Sinhgarh is the most conspicuous feature. The flat-topped 
hills and terraces have usually a shallow surface of black soil 
strewn with stones. Owing to the proximity of the Poona 
market, the Haveli taluka is more enei:getically and carefully 
tilled than other parts of the District It is also well wiitcred. 
The climate is usually dry and healthy. The annual rainfall 
averages 32 inches. 

Ftrrandhar Taluka . — Taluka of Poona District, Bombay, 
lying between r8® 6' and r8® 27' N. and 73® 51'and 74® tg' E., 
with an area of 470 square miles. It contains one town, Sasvad 
(population, 6,294), the head-quarters ; and 90 villages. The 
population in rgoi was 72,716, compared with 89,100 in rSgr. 
The density, 255 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1 903-4 was r *2 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 9,500. The taluka is for the most part a hill 
tract The ranges run north-east and south-west, dividing it inW 
two valleys, along which flow almost parallel streams. A spur 
of the Western Ghats, which forms the watershed between the 
Bhima and the Nlra, runs along the northern boundaiy. Its 
chief peaks are those on which stand Malhargarh fort and the 
temples of Bhuleshwar and Dhavaleshwar. A branch of the 
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SAtne spur fills the southern half of the idluka, the only impor- 
tant peak being croTOed by the twin forts of Purandhar and 
Vazirgarh. The general level is about 2,800 feet above the sea ; 
but the hill of Purandhar is nearly 1,700 feet higher. The 
Nira, with its small feeder the Karha, and the Ganjauni are 
the principal streams. The Karha, from the lowness of its 
banks, is of great use to landholders, who hold back its water 
by means of dams, and raise it tvith lifts. The Nira water- 
works command a large area of the taluka. Besides 1,038 
wells for drinking purposes, about 1,677 are used for 
irrigation. The raw sugar of Purandhar is much prized for its 
quality, which is said to be due to the peculiar practice of 
keeping the cane in the ground for eighteen months. The 
cane is planted in May or June, and cut in November or 
December of the following year. The height above the sea, 
the unfailing water-supply, and the woody valleys combine to 
make Purandhar one of the pleasantest and healthiest parts of 
the District. The annual rainfall averages 23 inches. The 
western branch of the Southern Mahratta Railway traverses 
the taluka. 

Bhimthadi . — Taluka of Poona District, Bombay, including 
the petty subdivision {fetha) of Dhond, lying between x8® 2' 
and 18° 40' N. and 74“ 9' and 74° 51' E., with an area of 
1,036 square miles. It contains one town, Baramati (popula- 
tion, 9,407), the head-quarters j and 128 villages, including 
Pandare (Si 254). The population in 1901 was 123,568, com- 
pared with 140,281 in 1891. The density, 119 persons per 
square mile, is much below the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-5 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 17,500. The only hill of note is that occupied by the 
ancient temple of Bhuleshwar. The flat hill-tops have usually 
a surface of shallow black soil strewn with stones. Many 
villages near the Bhfma and Nira rivers possess deep rich 
black soil. The Mutha Canals water a considerable area of the 
taluka. The climate is dry and airy. The annual rainfall 
varies from 19 inches at Dhond to 23 at Baramati. 

Inddpur Taluka . — Taluka of Poona District, Bombay, 
lying between 17° 54' and 18” 20' N, and 74° 39' and 75° 10' E., 
with an area of 567 square miles. It contains one toivn, 
Indapur (population, 5,533), the head-quarters j and 85 vil- 
lages. The population in 1901 was 66,895, compared with 
70,986 in 1891. The density, 118 persons per square mile, is 
much below the District average. The demand for land 
.-reyenue in 1903-4 was i-i lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 7,500. 
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The country is hilly and rugged in the north-west and cenltc 
but towards the rivers it is open and smooth. The soils arc 
extremely shallow and stony. As regards rainfall, IndJputis 
one of the worst-placed iahthas in the Deccan, the annual 
average being only about 20 inches. 

AlandL — ^Tosvn and place of Hindu pilgrimage in theKhed 
taluka of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 18" 40' N. and 
73 ° 54' E., on the Poona-Nasik road. Population (1901), 
2,oig. The municipality was established in 1869, and its 
income during the decade ending rgoi averaged Rs. 6,100. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,400, chiefly derived from a poll 
tax levied on the pilgrims, numbering many thousands, who 
resort to Jnaneshvaris shrine. Jnaneshvar was a celebrated 
Sadhu, born in 1271, who is said to have died at Aland! in 
1300. He wrote a Marathi treatise in verse on theology and 
metaphysics, based upon the Bhagavadpta, performed semral 
miracles, and is buried in an imposing tomb at Aland!. The 
srall on which he rode to encounter Changdev is still shown 
to pilgrims. The town contains a dispensary, a small public 
library, and a school with X04 boys and 5 girls. 

BUrAmati. — Town in the Bhimthadi iSluka of Poona Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated m 18° 9' N. and 74* 34' E., about 
50 miles south-east of Poona city. Population (1901}, 9,407. 
The municipality, which was established in 1865, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 14,000, 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 32,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi {Rs, 18,000) and tolls (Rs. 4,000). The town contains 
a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispensary, and two English 
schools, including one for girls. 

Bedsa. — ^Village in the MSval taluka of Poona District, 
Bombay, 5 miles south-west of Rhadkala station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, which gives its name to a group of 
daves of the first century a.i). Population (1901), 171. The 
caves lie in 18® 43' N. and 73® 35' E., in the Supati hills, which 
rise over Bedsa village to a height of about 300 feet above 
the plain, and 2,250 feet above sea-level. The two chief caves 
are a chapel or chaiiya and a dwelling cave or layana, both of 
them imitating wooden buildings in style. The chapel is 
approached by a narrow passage 40 feet long between two 
blocks of rock about 18 feet high. A passage 5 feet wide has 
been cleared between the blocks and the front of two massive 
octagonal columns and two deiui-columns which support the 
entablature at a height of about 25 feet. The verandah or 
porch within the pillars is .nearly - 12 feet wide, and 
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2 inches long. Two benched cells project into it from the 
back corners and one from the front, with, over the door, an 
inscription in one line recording: ‘The gift of Pushyanaka, 
son of Ananda Shethi, from Nasik.’ The corresponding cell in 
the opposite end is unfinished. Along the base and from the 
levels of the lintels of the cell doors upwards the porch walls 
are covered with the rail pattern on flat and curved surfaces, 
intermixed with the chaitya window ornaments, but without 
any animal or human representations. This and the entire 
absence of any figure of Buddha point to the early or Hinayana 
style of about the first century’ .after Christ. The dagoba or 
relic shrine has a broad fillet or rail ornament at the base and 
top of the cylinder, from which rises a second and shorter 
cylinder also surrounded above with the rail ornament. The 
box of this cylinder is small and is surmounted by a very heavy 
capital in which, out of a lotus bud, rises the wooden shaft of 
the umbrella. The top of the umbrella has disappeared. The 
relic shrine is now daubed in front with red lead and worshipped 
as Dharmar.ij’s dhtra or resting-place. There is a well near 
the entrance, and about twenty paces away stands a Itirgc 
unfinished cell containing a cistern. Over the latter is an 
inscription in three lines of tolerably clear letters which records : 
‘The religious gift of Mah.’ibhoja’s daughter SamadinikS, the 
Mah.’idcvl Mahilralhini and wife of Apadevanaka.’ This in- 
scription is of very great interest, being one of the earliest 
mentions of the term Mahiiratha yet discovered. A relic 
shrine or dagoba lies a short distance from the chapel Give and 
also bears a short inscription. 

Bhaja. — Village in the Maval ialuka of Poona District, 
Bombay, situated in 18® 44' N. and 73® 29' E., about 7 miles 
south-west of Khadkilla, and about 2 miles south of Kfirli 
railway station. Population (1901), 36C. It contains a group 
of eighteen early Buddhist caves of about the second and first 
centurj’ u. c., in the west face of the sleep hill, some 400 feel 
above the village. Beginning from the north, the first is 
apparently a natural oivem 30 feet long and slightly enlarged. 
The next ten are plain cells. The twelfth cave forms a chaitya 
or chapel, and is, according to Dr. Burgess, of the greatest 
importance for the history of aivc architecture. The cave is 
59 feet long by about 29 feet wade, with a semicircular apse 
at the back, and an aisle 3 feet 5 inches wide separated from 
the nave by twenty-seven plain octagonal sliafts 1 1 feet 4 inches 
high. The pillars rake inwards about 5 inches on each side, 
so that the nave is 15 feet 6 inches wide at the tops of the 
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pillars and j6 feet 4 inches at their bases. The „ 
relic shrine is ir feet in diameter at the door, and the cjln-tet 
or drum is 4 feet high. The dome is 6 feet high and the b.x 
upon it is two-storeyed, the upper box being hewn out i 
7 inches square inside with a hole in the bottom i fool SinAM 
deep and 7 inches in diameter. The upper part of the bos « 
capital is of a separate stone and hollowed, showing dady 
that it held some relic. On four of the pillars arc antd 
in low relief seven ornaments of Buddhist symbols. On il.e 
left of the seventh pillar is a symbol formed of four tridems 
round a centre, which perhaps contained a fan with bods and 
leaves at the comers. On the eighth pillar on the right side 
are two flowers and what looks like a fan, and on the left side 
a posy of holy flowers. The roof is arched, the arch ridng 
from a narrow ledge oi'cr the triforium 7 feet 5 inches abmt 
the tops of the pillars and 26 feet 5 inches high from the 
floor. The roof is ribbed inside with teak girders, the fust 
four of which, and parts of some of the others, hate given 
way or been pulled down. The front must have been entirely 
of wood, and four holes in the floor show the position of the 
chief uprights. There are also mortices cut in the rock 
showing where one of the chief cross-beams must have been 
placed, probably to secure the lattice-work in the upper pitt 
of the ivindow. The front of the great arch is full of pin-holes 
in three rows, about 170 in all, showing beyond doubt that 
some wooden facing covered the whole of the front. 'Ihe 
figures on the arch include that of a female— high up on 
the left, much weather-worn, with a beaded belt about the 
waist j two half figures looking out of a window in the pro- 
jecting side to the right of the great arch, and on the mme 
side the heads of two others in two small compartments on 
a level with the top of the arch. 

For a full description of the remaining caves, which arc also 
interesting, sec the Bombay GazetUer, vol. xviii. There arc 
several inscriptions, but they contain no informnb'on of special 
interest. 

Bliavsari. {Bkosan, also known as Bhojpur.)— Village in 
the Haveli iSluba of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 
18“ 37' N. and 73® 53' E., at the first stage on the Nisik road, 
about 8 miles north of Poona city. Population (1901}, 1,697. 
The place is remarkable for a number of large rude stones 
forming enclosures to the cast, south, and west of the vilLagc, 
and numerous stone slabs be.aring roughly airvcd figures of 
men fighting, cattle raids, dead men, and heavenly damsels. 
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As far as they have been examined, none of these 'stones, 
whether found in mounds, lines, or walls, has any writing. 
The discovery of pieces of bones in one of the mounds 
supports the view that the circles and heaps of stones and 
the solitaiy standing stones are funeral monuments. Without 
inscription or the discovery of further relics it is impossible 
to fix the age of these monuments, even within wide limits. 
There seems no reason to doubt that they are old, certainly 
older than the Musalmans, and probably older than the 
Silabaras or the Yadavas {850-1310). The absence of any 
signs of a mound in many cases, and the absence of relics 
in several of the mounds, suggest that some of these monu- 
ments are cenotaphs raised to people whose bodies were buried 
or burnt in some other place. The carved battle-stones show 
that, till Musalman times, Bhavsart continued a favourite place 
for commemorating the dead ; and the number of shrines to 
Satvai, Khandoba, Mhasoba, Chedoba, Vir, and other spirits, 
seem to imply that the village is still considered to be haunted 
by the dead. An inscription on a rough stone attached to 
a wide burial-mound in Sopara near Bassein proved that it was 
raised about 200 B.c. in honour of a person of the Khond 
tribe. Khond is the same as Gond and apparently as K0I. 
It survives as Kod, a surname among Kunbis in Thana and 
elsewhere, and Marathas. So far as is known, the name does 
not occur in the Northern Deccan. The mention of Khonds 
on the Sopara stone, and the reverence for the dead which 
is so marked a characteristic of the Bengal Kols and the 
GodSvari Kolis, suggest that these rude monuments belong 
to the Kol or Kolarian underlayer or base of the Deccan 
population. Stone monuments like those at Bhavsari have 
not yet been made the subject of special search. They are 
found scattered over most of the Deccan, 

Bhimashankar. — Fort in the village of Bhovargiri in the 
Khed ialttka of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 19° 4' N. 
and 73“ 32' E., at the source of the Bhima river, about 30 
miles north-west of Khed, possessing a famous temple of 
Mahadeo, said to be one of the twelve great Ungams of India. 
Bhimashankar is at the crest of the Western Ghats, 3,448 feet 
above sea-level. Here, in a dip in the hill-top, surrounded by 
three or four wooded heights, is the holy source from which 
the Bhima flows in a tiny stream into a cistern. Close to the 
cistern are two temples of Mahadeo, one old and out of repair 
and the other modem, commenced by the famous Poona 
minister Nana Fatna^s (1764-1800) and finished by his 
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vridow. The old temple is n plain, solid stresurc hiCi 
dark stone, with a wultcd roof much like the Norman 
often found under English cathedrals and abkjs. In ih; } 
or maniapo is a rough stone bull, while in the* shrire a 
figure avith five heads represents the god Bhlmishank ar. 1 Ju* ■ 
on an iron bar supported between two strong stone pillars, 
the cast of the old temple, is a large bell weighing three to 
hundredweight. Embossed on the face of the Iscll is a minur' 
human figure, pcrltaps the Virgin Marj-, with a Maltese o{^, 
above and the figures 1729 beloav, shoaaing the yc.ar in whkh 
the bell was cast. The bell is avorshipped by the pct>i>V, i.-'l 
the cross, the human figure, and the date are painted uiih d-j 
pigment According to tradition, the bell aa-as brought fru-a 
Vaslnd near Kaly2n in Tirana, probably from some Pottugec 4 
church or convent, about 1739, when Bassein was taken by the 
Mar 5 thas. The old temple avas originally much larger thin 
it is noar, as its size avas greatly reduced to make room for tl; 
new temple of N.2na Farnavts. The latter is also built of dark 
stone, and the spire rises in the form of a cone sumrounltd 
by a pinnacle. All round tire outer avail of the lower ixm 
of the temple runs a row of small figures and gods in niche;. 
The east front of the temple has much ornamental work, 'llw 
rain dripping from the cement over the door hiis formed fringia 
of stalactites aa'hich harmonize avith the frelavork, cfTcctiaLly 
combining nature and art in the decoration of the temple 
front- A yearly fair, attended by about 23,000 pilgrims from 
all parts of the Deccan and the Konkan, is held on Malii- 
siaTatri in February-March and lasts for tavo or three d.ays. 

Taa-o legends explain the origin of the holiness of llhlm.V 
shankar. According to one, avhile MaliSdco w,ts resting after 
a successful but fatiguing contest avith a demon named Tripur- 
asur, Bhimak, a mythic king of Oudh of the Solar line, came 
(0 do penance before the god nnda.sk forgiveness for avounding, 
during a hunt, two sages in the form of a deer. Siva iwrdnned 
Bhimak and ofiered to grant him any boon he desired. Ilhlnwk 
asked that the saveat avhich was still frc.sh on Sia-a’s broav might 
be changed into a ria'cr for the good of mankind. According 
to the other legend, the place first came into repute about the 
middle of the fourteenth century after CltrisU When cutting 
timber in the Bhlm 3 .shankar valley one Uliati Ibio found blood 
gushing out of one of the trees. Bhati Kao brought his cow 
to the tree and dropped her milk on the .stump, and the notmtl 
healed in one night. A Kngnm of MahSileo came out of the 
tree and Bhati Kao built a shrine on the spot. 
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Borghat. — Pass across the Western Ghats in Poona Dis- 
trict, Bombay, 40 miles south-east of Bombay, and about the 
same distance north-west of Poona, situated in 18® 47' N. and 
73° 21' E. The summit is 1,831 feet above the level at its 
base, or 2,027 feet above the sea. The south-east line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway here climbs the Ghats^ from 
the Konkan to the Deccan. The average gradient is r in 48. 
The total length of tunnelling is 2,535 yards. There are 
8 viaducts, varying from 5a to 168 yards in length and from 
45 to 139 feet in height The total quantity of cuttings was 
1,623,102 cubic yards, and of embankments 1,849,934 cubic 
yards. The maximum height of the embankments is 74 feet 
There are 18 bridges of various spans from 7 to 30 feet, and 
58 culverts of from 2 to 6 feet span. The estimated cost 
of the work was 60 lakhs, or an average of 4 lakhs per mile. 

. It was completed in February, i86r, within five years from the 
date of its commencement 

In former times the Borghat was considered the key of the 
Deccan. In 1804 General Wellesley gave Bombay greater 
facilities of access to the Deccan by making the Borghat 
practicable for artillery, and constructed a good road from 
the top of the ^iSt to Poona. A good carriage road up the 
gMf was not, however, completed until 1830, when it W’as 
opened by Sir John Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay. 

‘ On the loth of November, 1830,’ he wrote, ‘ I opened the 
Borghat, which, though not quite completed, was sufficiently 
advanced to enable me to drive down with a party of gentlemen 
in several carriages. It is impossible for me to give a correct 
idea of this splendid work, which may be said to break down 
the wall between the Konkan and the Deccan. It will give 
facility to commerce, be of the greatest convenience to troops 
and travellers, and lessen the expense of European and other 
articles to all who reside in the Deccan.’ Thirty years after- 
wards another Governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere, at the 
opening of the Borghat railway incline, which reaches by one 
long lift of 15J miles the height of 1,831 feet, recalled Sir John 
Malcolm’s words and said ; ‘When I first saw the gMt some 
years later, we were very proud in Bombay of our mail-cart 
to Poona, the first, and at that time, I believe, the only one 
running in India ; but it was some years later before the road 
wras generally used for wheeled carriages. I remember that 
we met hardly a smgle cart between Khandala and Poona ; 
long droves of pack-bullocks had still exclusive possession of 
the road, and probably more carts now pass up and down the 
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gkat in a vrccl: tlian were thon to 1x5 seen on ii in »-j", 

Bui the days of mall and hulloclc-cam, as irrft of •, 
bullocks, are now drawing to a close.’ Bullockotn, b» -i'*, 
still continue to do a lair business in spite oi ibt ce-rf^: r 
of the railwaj’. 

CMkan.— Market wllage in the Khed tih>i ci ro,”.t 
District, Bombay, situated in tS® 45' N. and 73® 3;' 5,, 

6 miles soutli of Khed and 18 miles north of Pootu. I'qu 
lation (1901), 4,197- Chakan fort is neatly square, vi;h »j., 
tioned fronts and comer towers. A portion of the ottswli 
is said to be the temtuns of a fortification made in 1:95 In sn 
Abyssinian chief, Chakan first came into notice in 1443. *' 1 '^ 
Malik-ut-Tujar, the leading Bahmani noble, who was rKd-Tt,', 
by Ala-ud-din II (i43S-s8) to reduce the sea-coast or Knnba 
forts, fixed on Chakan os his head-quarters. From this tWr 
Chakan and Junnar continued military posts. In t^Sfi NW.'i 
Ahmad, the founder of the Ahm.'idn.agar dynasty, seire-l tht 
fort. In IS95 Bahadur, the tenth Ahmodnagir king, 
the fort to Mdlojl Bhonsla, Sivajl's grandfather, and it iV;s 
came into Sivajl's possession. In i66s it vras captured h) 
Shaista Kh 5 n. the Mughal general, but iras restored to Siu;: 
by Aurangseb in 1667. In iS>8 the fort was taken mtho.'t 
much difficulty from the MarSthils by Licutcn-mt-Colop-el 
Dc.acon. The village contains three schools with so6 hoyt 
and 2 a girls, besides a school m-iintaincd by a branch of tht 
Church Missionary Society. 

Chinchvad.— Village in the Haveli faluka of Poona 
trict, Bombay, situated in iS' 37' N. and 73' 47 ' 1 '”. 

10 miles north-west of Poona city, on the right Uink of the 
Pauna, which falls into the Mu!!i below the village of Aimdh, 
and on the Great lndi.an Peninsula Railway. Popublt^ 
(jnoi), i,S9C. Chinchvad is lamous as containing a fl«i!« 
of the god Ganpati, who is said to have become 
in the person of a boy, named Moroba, nbout the miiidli of 
the seventeenth century. The boy iicrformcd many tniradrs 
and when he died was succeeded by 
tions in the same family, known as the Dev^ o Chmehs^. 
Of these, Moroba’s son Chin«m.an was the second living god. 
He once assumed the form of G.inpati to wlisfy the jea^qo^ 
of the grc.H Vani poet TukSiam, who prided him^-f m 
Vithoba's coming to dine with him. Tukiram called Chmtl- 
man by the surname of God or Dev, and Ihi.s .surname has 
passed to his descendants. Chint.lnun died a anti, ml dwth 
ind was succeeded by Xaritpn, the tliird Dev, who ,s rriv.rtcd 
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to have changed into a bunch of jessamine flowers a dish of 
beef which Aurangzeb sent him to test his godhood. Aurang- 
zeb was so pleased with the miracle that he is said to have 
made an hereditary grant of eight villages to the Dev family. 
The last Dev drew upon himself a curse by opening the grave 
of Moroba, who, disturbed in his meditations, told him that the 
godhood would end with his son. The son died childless in 
1810, and with him ended the seventh generation of the Dev 
family. A boy named Sakhari, a distant relation of the 
deceased, was set up in his place by the priesthood to pre- 
serve the valuable grants to the temple. 

The Dev family live in a mansion on the river built partly 
by Nana FarnavTs and partly by Hari Pant Phadke, a Maratha 
general of the end of the eighteenth century. Near the palace 
stand two temples each sacred to one of the departed Devs. 
The chief temple is dedicated to Moroba. It is a low, plain 
building with a square hall or maniap and an octagonal shrine. 
On the wall of the inner shrine is an inscription recording the 
building of the temple in 1659. On the outer wall of the 
temple of Sti Narayan, the third Dev, is another inscription 
according to which it was finished in 1720. A yearly fair 
attended by about 2,000 persons is held here in honour of 
Ganpati on the sixth day of the dark half of the month of 
Margshirsh (December-Jannary), and lasts for a week. Chinch- 
vad contains a school with 132 boys and 13 girls. 

Dhond, — Head-quarters of the petha of the same name 
in the Bhlmthadi taluka of Poona District, Bombay, situated 
in 18° 28' N. and 74° 35' E., on the left bank of the Bhima, 
8 miles north-east of Fatas and about 48 miles east of Poona. 
Population (1901), 4,476. Dhond is the junction of the 
Dhond-Manmad State i^ilway with the south-east branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The tw'o temples in 
Dhond are dedicated to Bhairavdeo and Vithoba. Both are 
said to have been built by MahadjI Sindhia (1761-94), to 
whom the village was granted. The Bhairavdeo temple is 
of stone with a brick superstructure.’ A yearly fair is held 
here in April, The town contains two dispensaries, one of 
which belongs to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 
two schools with 388 boys and 12 girls. There is also a 
.Christian orphanage for boys, established in 1899. 

Ghod. — ^Village in the Khed talitka of Poona District, Bom- 
bay, situated in 19® 2' N. and 73® 53' E., about 25 miles north 
of Khed town. Population (1901), 5,720. Ghod is the head- 
quarters of the Ambegaon petha, and contains an old mosque 
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with a Pmian inscription recording that h I vt,,. 
15S0 by one ^!tf Muhammad. In 1S39 ^ Kw-i rr Vr*-, 
threatened the petty dindonal treoMiry of Ghrx!. y,!' 
Assistant Coilcctor, pthcrcd a force of {icons and ^ 

and successfully resisted the repealed attaclcs of 
who besieged them the whole night. TIjc ton.n c aui-T;,-, 
schools with 350 boys and 75 girls. 

Indhpur Town.— Hcad-<iu.attcrs of the toluf, t cf the tt"* 
name in Poona District, IJomhay, sittwted in iR* X, 

75“ 2' E., S4 miles south-east of Poona eiij’. Po;ialit!on(i^5t);^ 
5 » 533 - A weekly market and a fair, attended !« Mub-rj 
dans, is held annually in November, nic municipality, «•>», 
lished in 1865, had an average income during the dscri- 
ending 1901 of Rs. 3,900. In 1903-4 the inconr rw 
Us. 3,900. l*he town has a disi>cnsary, cM-iblishi-d in iS;c, 
and is celebrated for the manufacture of coarse cotton rWh 
There arc two schools, one for boys tvith 3t6 pu{iilt, anJcnc 
for girls with 36. 

Jejuri.— Town in the Purandhar talaka of I'ooni !)!« 
trict, Bombay, situated in iS® 16' N. and 74* 9' E,, on ths 
Southern Mahratta Raihvay. Population (1901), 2,871. It it 
a place of Hindu pilgrimage. The municipality was cst.tliHshol 
in r868, to take charge of the sanitary’ arrangements d’atinj 
the religious fairs to which the vilLige owes its impottante. 
Tltc fairs arc in honour of the god Khandoba. A pilcrim U\ 
is lesicd for four months, from about December to April. The 
avcTiige income during the decade ending 1901 svas Us. 5,059. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,700. The town fontains 
a dispensary and a school, mamaged by the Pwna Native 
Institution, m'th 182 boys and 9 girls. 

Jtinnar Tossm, — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Poona District, J]omb.ay, .situ.atcd in to® ii' N. sn'l 
73" S 3 ^ E., 56 miles nortlj of Poona city, and about 16 mil'’s 
cast of the crest of the Western Ghilt.s. Poj«i!.ntion float), 
9,675. The fort of Junnar, often noticed in Mar.'.tlu^ .•itinsl', 
was built by Malik-ut-Tuj\r in 1436, In May. 1657, SivajI 
surprised and plundered the town, carrying off about 10 Lskhs 
in specie, besides other valu-ablc sfioil. Almut miles routli- 
west of the town is the hill fort of Shivner, granted in 1599 to 
the grandfather of Siv.ijt ; the latter is Riid to h.nvc b.-rn Imrn 
here in 1627. During the turbulent times of Matatlil u.trfarc 
Shivner was often taken and ret.ikcn, and once, in rC;®, tl.c 
forces of Sivajl himself were beaten Iwrfc by its Mnyh.i! yvfri- 
son. Besides fine gates and solid fortificationv, it is ri’I'-hratct! 
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for its deep springs. They rise in pools of great depth, sup- 
posed to be coeval with the series of Buddhist caves which 
pierce the lower portion of the scarp. The chief buildings 
of interest in Junnar are the Jama Masjid, five hundred 
years old, a mosque dating from the time of ShSh JahSn, 
the Afiz Bagh, and two fine dargdhs. The hills surrounding 
the plain of Junnar are honeycombed with Buddhist caves, 
many of them of striking interest. Chief of these is a circular 
cave situated in a hill beyond Shivner. Some bear traces 
of fine carving, and there are a few inscriptions dating back 
to the first century of the Christian era. Junnar is supposed 
to have been a town of great importance in the days of the 
Western Kshatrapas. {See Bombay Presidency, History.) 
The municipality, which was established in i86i, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 8,800. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi and a tax on houses and lands. Though fallen in size 
and importance since the time of Muhammadan rule, and by 
the subsequent transfer of the seat of government to Poona 
under the MarSthas, Junnar is still a place of considerable 
note. It is the chief market of the northern part of the District, 
and a d^pdt for the grain and merchandise passing to the 
Konkan by the Nina ghat. It has a high school and nine 
other schools, attended by 824 boys and 152 girls, a dis- 
pensary, and a Subordinate Judge’s court. It was formerly 
celebrated for the manufecture of paper, but the low rates 
at which the European article is now sold have almost 
driven native paper out of the market. A branch of the 
Church Missionary Society is stationed here. 

Karli {Rarld). — ^Village in the Maval taluka of Poona Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated in 18'’ 45' N. and 73° 29' E., on the 
road between Bombay and Poona. Population (1901), 903. 
Some celebrated caves are 2^ miles from the Karli and 5 
from the Lonauli station on the Poona section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. The principal cave is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. J. Fergusson in his History of Eastern and 
Indian Architecture : — 

‘It is certainly the largest as well as the most complete 
chaitya cave hitherto discovered in India, and ^vas excavated 
at a time when the style was in its greatest purity. In it all 
the architectural defects of the previous examples are removed j 
the pillars of the nave are quite perpendicular. The screen is 
ornamented with sculpture — its first appearance apparently in 
such a position — ^and the style had reached a perfection never 
afterwards surpassed. 

L 1 2 
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< In the cave there is an inscription on the side of the oorrli 
and another on the lion-pillar in front, which are ceS 
integral, and ascribe its excavation to Maharaja Bhati or De™ 
Bhuti, who, according to the PurSnas, reigned 78 b.c. • and if 
this is so, they fix the age of this typical example beyond dlcaril 

'■nie building resembles, to a very great extent, an earli 
Christian church in its arrangements, consisting of a nave and 
side aisles, terminating in an apse or semi-dome, round which 
the aisle is carried. The general dimensions of the interior ate 
126 feet from the entrance to the back wall, by 45 feet 7 inches 
in width. The side aisles, however, are very much narrower 
than in Christian churches, the central one being 25 feet 
7 inches, so that the others are only 10 feet wide, i nrimtin. 
the thickness of the pillars. As a scale for comparison, it 
may be mentioned that its arrangement and dimensions are 
very similar to those of the choir of Norwich Cathedral, 
or of the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen, omitting the outer 
aisles in the latter building. The thickness of the piers at 
Norwich and Caen nearly corresponds to the breadth of the 
aisles in the Indian temple. In height, however, Khrli is very 
inferior, being only 42 feet, or perhaps 43 feet from the floor 
to the apex, as nearly as can be ascertained. 

‘Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave from the 
aisles ; each pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and 
a richly ornamented capital, on which kneel hvo elephants, 
each bearing two figures, generally a man and a woman, but 
sometimes two females, all very much better executed than 
such ornaments usually are. The seven pillars behind the 
“altar” are plain octagonal piers, without either base or 
capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ consider- 
ably from those at the sides. The sculptures on the capitals 
supply the place usually occupied by frieze and cornice in 
Grecian architecture; and in other examples ]plain painted 
surfaces occupy the same space. Above this spnngs the roof, 
semicircular in general section but somewhat stilted at the 
sides, so as to make its height greater than the semi-diameter. 
It is ornamented even at this day by a series of wooden ribs, 
probably coeval with the excavation, which prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the roof is not a copy of a masonry 
arch, but of some sort of timber construction which we cannot 
now very well understand. 

‘ Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse, and nearly 
where the altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the 
dagoba^ in this instance a plain dome slightly stilted on 
a circular drum. As there are no ornaments on it now, and 
no mortices for woodurork, it probably was originally plastered 
and painted, or may have been adorned with hangings, which 
some of the sculptured representations would lead us to 
suppose was the usual mode of ornamenting these altars. It 
is surmounted by a Tee, and on this still stand_ the remains of 
an umbrella in wood, very much decayed and distorted by age. 
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' Opposite this is the entrance, consisting of three doorways, 
under a gallery exactly corresponding with our rood-loft, one 
leading to the centre and one to each of the side aisles ; and 
over the gallery the whole end of the hall is open, as in all 
these chai/ya halls, forming one great window, through which 
all the light is admitted. This great window is formed in the 
shape of a horseshoe, and exactly resembles those used as 
ornaments on the fagade of this cave, as well as on those of 
Bhaja, Bedsa, and at Nasik. Within the arch is a framework 
or centring of work standing free. This, so fat as we can 
judge, is, like the ribs of the interior, coeval with the building ; 
at all events, if it has been renewed, it is an exact copy of the 
original form, for it is found repeated in stone in all the 
niches of the fagade, over the doorways, and generally as an 
ornament everywhere, and with the Buddhist “rail,” copied 
from Sanchi, forms the most usual ornament of the style. 

‘The outer porch is considerably wider than the body of 
the building, being 52 feet mde, and is closed in front by 
a screen composed of two stout octagonal pillars, without 
either base or capital, supporting what is now a plain mass of 
rock, but once ornamented by a wooden gallery forming the 
principal ornament of the facade. Above this, a drarf colon- 
nade or attic of four columns between pilasters admitted light 
to the great window; and this again was surmounted by 
a wooden cornice or ornament of some sort, though we 
cannot now restore it, since only the mortices remain that 
attached it to the rock. 

‘In advance of this screen stands the lion-pillar, in this 
instance a plain shaft with thirty-two flutes, or rather faces, 
surmounted by a capital not unlike that at Kesariya, but at 
Karli supporting four lions instead of one ; they seem almost 
certainly to have supported a chakra^ or Buddhist wheel. 
A similar pillar probably stood on the opposite side, but it 
has either fallen or been taken down to make way for the 
little [Hindu] temple that now occupies its place. 

‘The absence of the wooden ornaments of the external 
porch, as well as our ignorance of the mode in which this 
temple was finished laterally, and the porch joined to the main 
temple, prevent us from judging what the effect of the front 
would have been if belonging to a free-standing building. 
But the proportions of such parts as remain are so good, and 
the effect of the whole so pleasing, that there can be little 
hesitation in ascribing to such a design a tolerably high rank 
among architectural compositions. 

‘ Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it certainly is as 
solemn and grand as any interior can well be, and the mode 
of lighting the most perfect — one undivided volume of light 
coming through a single opening overhead at a very favour- 
able angle and falling directly on the “altar” or principal 
object in the building, leaving the rest in comparative obscurity. 
The effect is considerably heightened by the closely-set tbiA 
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columns that divide the three aisles from one anotlier as thw 
suffice to prevent the boundary walls from ever beine seen > 
and as there are no openings in the avails, the s-icw betvtecn 
the pillars is practically unlimited. 

‘These peculiarities are found more or less developed in all 
the other caves of the same class in India, varjing only with 
the age and the gradual change that took place frorn the 
more purely wooden forms of these caves to the Uthic or stone 
architecture of the more modem ones. This is the principal 
test by which their relative ages can be determined, and it 
proves incontestably that the Kdrli cave was excavated not 
very long after stone came to be used as a buildmg materi.il 
in India.’ 

Khaadila. — Sanitarium in the MSval ialuka of Poona 
District, Bombay, situated in 18“ 46' N. and 73® 22’ E., on 
the Western GhSts, about 41 miles north-west of Poona city. 
It is a favourite retreat of the inhabitants of Bombay during 
the summer months. Population (1901), 2,322. A much- 
admired waterfall, distant about half a mile, consists in the 
rainy season of ^vo cataracts, divided into an upper and 
a lower fall. The upper cataract has a sheer fall of 300 feet. 
Khandala owes its importance entirely to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, on which it is a station. The climate is 
temperate in the hot season, owing to the cool sea-breezes. 
There are a hotel for Europeans, a convalescent home, and 
a dispensary. Khandala contains four schools with 175 boys 
and 65 girls, three of which are supported by missions. One 
is a Roman Catholic Mission school, connected nith the 
St. Mary's Collie in Bombay, the second is St. Peter’s 
^ Protestant High School, and the third is maintained by the 
All Saints’ Community of Bombay.* Several bungalow have 
been built by native merchants of Bombay, who resort hither 
during May and October. In the vicinity are many fine views 
of the Ghat range, which runs north and south in lines of 
great natural beauty. Khandala is a military sanitarium in 
the Poona division of the Western (Southern) Command. 

Khed Town. — Head-quarters of the ialuka of the same 
name in Poona District, Bombay, situated in 18® 51' N. and 
73° 53' E., on the left bank of the Bhima river, 26 miles north 
of Poona city. Population (rgoi), 3,932. The town has an 
area of upwards of 20 square miles, within which limits are 
at least three places of interest from an sirchitectural or 
archaeological point of view; namely, the tomb and mosque 
of Dilawar Kh3n, an old Hindu temple of Siddheswar on the 
left bank of the Bhima river, and a temple of Tukai-devi some 
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provisions and ^vater. The casagemenl »v. , 

out the day, and resulted in the discomfisutr 'aW ? t-tri;; r - 
the Manlthas. TIte remarkable feature of this e-'-.v-I' 
was that the British troops svcrc all natiscs, rithj,* *» , 
European support, excepting the S4 anilleryrocr., of 
20 were killed and wounded. Of ; officers engaged. 4 rcr- 
killed and i wounded ; total casualties, 276 killed, 
and missing. This gallant fight is now conmitn;. Mi-t i . 
a stone obelisk. Koregaon contains a statl! sclrv'’ *>■>. 

32 boys. 

Lobogarh. — Fort in the MSval /afuia of Poona Iii.tKu. 
Bombay, situated in iS® 42' N. and 73' 29' E., nc.ir the 1 1 
of the Bor pass, about 4 miles west of Khand.M.t. I’niViVU'.'-i 
(rpoi), 237. Lohogarh is a fort of some anti']uil) :-i 
importance, and was possibly the Olochoera of rtolvtra. 

In modern times it is mentioned ns one of the Bahmant fcrii 
taken by Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Kiritm S’l'hi 
dynasty. In 1648 Sivajf surprised it, but eighteen jor: 
later had to surrender it to the Mugluils. It was tetaVtn 
in 1670, and avas afterwards made a subdivisinn.al Itovi 
quarters and a treasury. KSnhojr Angria, the Mar.1th.1 pinite, 
seized it in 1713. Subsequently, during the British op'.ra. 
tions against the list Mar.lthfl Peshw,l B.'ijf Rno in t8t3, 
Lohogarh was occupied by Lieutenant-Colonel I’rothcr. Till 
as late as 1845 the fort w.is g-irrisoncd by a British commv, 
dant and a few troops. 

Lonauli {LonSvla ). — ^Town in the Ma\-il tSluHa of I'ooni 
District, Bomb-ay, situated in 18“ 45' N. nnd 73® 24' E., alxiut 
40 miles north-west of Poona city at the top of the Bor pa'i. 
Lonauli is an important station on the south-can line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula ILiilway. Po)>ulation (ipor), 6,6Sfi. 

A railway reservoir, about 2 miles to the south, afibrds a f.ur 
supply of drinking-water. Close to the town is an ancient 
wood of fine trees, covering an area of about $6 .acres, 'flte 
municip<ality, eststblished in 1877, had .an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 11,300. In 190.7-4 the 
income w.as Rs. r7,400, including Rs. 5,800 derived from the 
sale of Government securities and withdrawals from the .Sasirtgs 
Bank. Ixmauli contains locomotive v\orks Protestant and 
Roman Catholic chapels, a dispensary, eight rcho'ils (including 
two supported by missions) with 2.\(> boys and 72 girls, a 
M.'isonic lodge, nnd co-operative stores. Unmehes of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission and the United Tree Church of 
Scotland Mission arc at work in Ijoainli. 'Hjerc arc fhree^ 
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hotels, and the place is much frequented by visitors from 
Bombay in the' hot months owing to its temperate climate. 

Manchar. — Village in the Khed iahtka of Poona District, 
Bombay, situated in 19® N. and 73“ 57' E., on the right bank 
of the Ghod, about 12 miles north of Khed town. Population 
(1901), 5,300. The place is surrounded by a wall and belonged 
to Hoikar till i868-g, when it became British by exchange. 

To the west, beyond a \ratercourso, is a fine Hemadpanti 
reservoir about 25 yards square, with two flights of steps lead- 
ing to the water. Except the west wall, which has a small 
niche with carved sidcposts and sculptured foliage, the walls of 
the reservoir are plain. Within the niche is a much-worn 
inscription. Manchar appears to have been a Musalman town 
of some importance, and has a small mosque at its south-west 
entrance. The mosque is entered by a fine single arch, sur- 
mounted by a projecting and bracketed cornice with a small 
minaret at each of the four comers. The village contains a 
school with 176 boys and 10 girls. 

Otur. — ^\''illage in the Junnar taluha of Poona District, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 16' N. and 73® 59' E., about 50 miles 
north-north-west of Poona city. Population (1901), 6,392. 
Towards the close of Marathi rule the tract of country round 
Otflr was much desolated by inroads of Khlndcsh Bhils, for 
security against whom a high fort was built at OtQr. In the 
neighbourhood arc two temples: one dedicated to Keshav 
Chaitanya, the guru or spiritual preceptor of the celebrated 
Tukaramj and the other a shrine of the god Mahadeo, in 
whose honour an annual fair, attended by about 2,000 persons, 
is held in August or September. Otflr contains one boys’ 
school with 287 pupifs and one girls' school with 54. 

Fandare. — Village in the Bhlmthadi taluka of Poona Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated in iS® 1 8' N. and 7.1® 3 r' E. Population 
(rgor), 5,254. The Nfra Canal runs through the village, which 
is noted both for its sugar-cane industry, employing 2,000 
labourers and yielding annually about 5 lakhs, and also for its 
stone, which is c.specially .adapted for engraving. It contains 
one school with 80 boys. 

Poona City {Puna). — Hc.'id-quarlcrs of Poona District, Simniion, 
Bombay, situated in 18® 31' N. and 73® 51' E., on the Great *“• 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 119 miles south-east of Bombay, 
and a terminus of the Southern Mahratta Railway ; 1,850 feet 
above the level of the sea, .and, in a straight line, about 63 miles 
from the coast. The name seems to be derived from the 
punyapur, or ‘ cleanser,’ probably referring to the holy 
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meeting of the Mutha and Mnia rivers. It is the militaiv 
capital of the Deccan, and from June to October the seatot 
the Government of Bombay. 

Popula. ^ During the last fifty years Poona has been steadily gromnij 
in size. In 1851 its population was returned at 73,209; C 
1863 it was supposed to have risen to about 80/300. At the 
next three enumerations it was: (1872) rt8,886, (lEJr) 
129, 7Sr, and (1891} 161,390. In 1901 it was returned at 
111,381, exclusive of 41,939 in the cantonment and suburbs; 
total, 153,320. Hindus numbered 122,393; Muhammadans, 
18,165 j Christians, 8,474 ; P 5 rsls, 1,900 ; and Jains, 1,473. 

Climate. With the heat of April and May tempered by a sca-brecre, 
a moderate rainfall, and strong cool winds, theclimate is agree- 
able, but of late years it has not been reputed to be healthy, 
The annual rainfell for 1891-1901 averaged 28 inches. The 
mean temperature in 1901 was 70“ j maximum ito® (in May), 
minimum 43“ (in December). Poona has suffered severely 
from the plague, which first gained a foothold in the city in 
January, 1897. In 1899 the mortality rose to 125 per week, or 
an annual death-rate of 207 pervi,ooo. Several repressive 
measures in 1897 failed to eradicat^the epidemic. 

History. The first mention of Poona in history seems to be in 1604, 
when it was granted by the Sultan of Ahmadnagar to M 3 loji, 
the grandfather of SivajL In 1637 the grant was confirmed in 
favour of ShahjI, father of Sivaji. In 1663, during the opera- 
tions conducted against Sivaji by order of Aurangzeb, the 
imperial viceroy Shaista Khan took possession of the open 
town, from which, when surprised a few days afterwards by 
Sivaji he had great difficulty in making his escape. His son 
and most of his guard were cut to pieces, and he himself 
wounded. A powerful force, however, immediately reinstated 
the discomfited commander. In 1667 Aurangzeb restored 
Poona to Sivaji; but under the sway of his successor Sambhiijii 
it was occupied by Khan Jahan, an officer of the emperor. On 
the Peshwa obtaining supremacy in the Maratha confederacy, 
the chief seat of government was removed from Satara tc 
Poona. In 1763 Ni^m All of Hyderabad sacked the city and 
burned such parts of it as were not ransomed. In the struggle 
between the successive Peshwas and their nominal subordinates 
Sindhia and Holkar, Poona suffered many vicissitudes, until ir 
1802, by the provisions of the Treaty of Bassein, the Peshws 
allowed a British subsidiary force to be stationed here. 

Tire final defeat of the Peshvvm B 5 jl Rao, and the capture ol 
Poona in 1818, were the results of three engagements. In the 
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an area of 45,000 square feet. Water is pumped from the 
canal into the settling-tanks and thence into the filter-beds by 
means of centrifugal pumps. Two reservoirs supply the can- 
tonments and suburbs, the charge for wjiter by meter vatyins 
from 6 to 8 annas per 1,000 gallons, according as the cost of 
pipes and connexions is borne by the householder or not. For 
three or four months in llte hot season very little water is 
available, and pumping has to be performed almost entirely by 
slcam-])Owcr. Gardens on every side and groves of acada 
along the banks of the rivers give much of the neighbourhood 
a green, well-clothed appearance. 

The city proper extends along the Mutha for about t^ miles 
inland, varying in height from go to 70 feet above the river. 
Its length is about 2 miles from cast to west, and its breadth 
about i 2 miles, tltc total arc.a being 2J square miles. For police 
-and other purposes the city is divided among eighteen wards or 
/eths. Under the Peshwiis it w.as divided into seven quarters, 
named after tisc days of the svcck. The ruined palace of the 
Pc.shw.'is stands in the Shanw.lr quarter, or Saturd.ay ward. The 
p.nlacc was burned down In 1827, and all that now remains 
is the fortified wall. The chief streets run north and south. 
Though hro.ul in parts they arc all more or less crooked, none 
of them offering an easy carriage-way from one end to the 
other. From c.wl to west the only thoroughfare is by lanes, 
narrow, short, and interrupted. One of tlsesc was set apart for 
the execution of criminals, who, in the time of the Pcsbw.is, 
were here trampled to death by clqrhants. Most of the houses 
.are of more than one storey, their w.iHs built of a framework 
of srood filled in with brick or mud, and svith roofs of tile. 
Objects of Emit of the city is the military station, with an area of 4^ 
interest, square miles and a population of 32,777. Within cantonment 
limits, northwards to the Muthii-Mulil river and for 2 miles 
along the raid leading west to the cantonment of Kirkee, are 
the houses of the greater p.art of the European population. 
The remaining European quarter or Civil Lines was made a 
suburban municipality in 1884, In area it covers square 
miles, and had in 1903-4 an income and expenditure of 
Rs. 31,000 and Rs. 33,000 respectively, the former chiefly 
derived from a house ta-t and octroi. The first Residency whs 
built where the present Judge's house now stands, at the Sangam 
or junction of the Mula and Muthil rivers. 'ITie compound 
included the site of tlie present Science College and the English 
burial-ground close to the present Sangam Lodge. The 
Resident’s quarters contained five houses, besides out-offices 
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at Wanowri. The total number of in-patients treated at the 
Sassoon Hospital in 1903-4 was 2,585, in addition to 12.1,0 
out-pafients. Other medical institutions are the Roman 
school hospital, the St. Margaret Hospital, St John’s Hospital 
and six dispensaries, treating annually about 40,000 ’ 

Monici- The city municipa%, established in 1857, had an arerage 
the decade ending igor of 3I lakhs. In 190J4 

nient. the income was also 3§ lakhs. The chief items of innn me are 
octroi (ij lakhs) and conservancy tax (Rs. 39,000), while the 
expenditure, which amounted to 3 lakhs in 1903-4, is chiefly 
devoted to conservancy (r lakh) and establishment charges 
(Rs. 44,000). The income and the expenditure of the can- 
tonment fund in 1903-4 were nearly i*8 lakhs and 1.5 lakhs 
respectively. 

Industries. Though Poona is no longer so great a centre of trade and 
industry as under the Peshwas, there are still many hand-looms 
for the weaving of fabrics of silk and cotton; and articles of 
brass, copper, iron, and clay are made in the city. Throughout 
Western India Poona workers have earned a reputation for the 
manufacture of cloth, silver and gold jewellery, combs, dice, 
and other small articles of ivory, fans, baskets, and trays of 
khas-khas grass ornamented with peacocks’ feathers and beetles’ 
wings, and of small, carefully dressed clay figures representing 
the natives of India. There are now several important factories 
in the city and its immediate vicinity. Chief of these are the 
gun-carriage factory* and arsenal in cantonments, and the small 
arms and ammunition factories at Kirkee. At Dapuii there is 
a large brewery. In addition there are two cotton-mills, some 
iron and brass foundries, and a paper-mill. 

Education. Besides a female normal school, an unaided normal class for 
mistresses, and a training college for preparing teachers for ver- 
nacular and Anglo-vernacular schools, and several Government 
and private vernacular, Anglo-vernacular, and English schools, 
Poona has twelve high schools and three colleges — the Deccan 
and Fergusson Colleges teaching up to the degrees of B.A. and 
first LL.B., and the College of Science with special training for 
civil engineers and agricultural specialists. There is a medical 
school attached to the Sassoon Hospital, a forest class at the 
College of Science, a municipal technical school, and a reforma- 
tory at Yeraoda. The total number of schools is 78 for boys 
with 7,205 pupils, and 4 for girls mth 3,318 pupils. The city 
contains two Subordinate Judges’ courts, in addition to the chief 
revenue, judicial, and other public offices. Besides the purely 
* The gun-carriage factory was dosed in 1907. 
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European clubs, Poona contains the Deccan club, to which 
both Europeans and natives can belong ; two native clubs, the 
SaiA’ajanik Sabha and the Deccan Sabha ; and a newly opened 
club for ladies. The most important library is the Native 
General Librar}' in Budhwar Peth. 

Forandhar Hill. — Once a fortress, and now a sanitarium , 
for European troops in the Poona division of the Western 
Command, in the Purandhar/i?///> 5 a of Poona District, Bombay. 

It really consists of two separate hill forts, Furandhar and 
Vazligarh, situated in 18® 17' N. and 73® 59' E., 20 miles 
south-east of Poona city. Population (1901), 944. The 
income and expenditure of the cantonment fund in 1903-4 
were each Rs. 1,800. The highest point of the mountain of 
Purandhar is upwards of 1,700 feet above the plain, and 
4,472 feet above sea-level. Purandh<ir is larger, higher, and 
more important than VazTrgarh. The summit of both hills 
is crowned with masonry ruins studded here and there with 
bastions, Furandhar is varied by two elevations, on the 
higher of which, the loftiest point in the range, is a temple to 
Siva. The hill on which this temple stands is part of the 
upper fort of Purandhar. On the northern face of the hill, 
300 feet below the temple and upwards of 1,000 feet above 
the plain, runs a level tcnacc on which stands the military 
cantonment, flanked on the cast by the barmcks and on the 
west by the hospital. The northern edge of the terrace is 
defended by a low wall with several semicircular bastions and 
a gate flanked by two towers. This is called the Mtlchi or 
‘terrace ' fort. At the foot of the hill is a well-built rcsthousc, 
from which the ascent leads by a wide, easy road. From the 
middle of the cantonment a winding road, 830 yards long, 
runs towards the upper fort, ending in a flight of, rude stone 
steps which wind between a loopholcd wall of masonry and 
the basalt cliff on which the fort stands. A sharp turn leads 
suddenly to the Delhi G.atc, flanked by solid bastion towers. 
The defences, like most of the hill forts in this part of the 
countr}’, arc of perpendicular rock, wc.ikcncd rather than 
strengthened by curtains and bastions of masoniy'. 

The earliest known mention of Purandhar is in the reign 
of the first Bahmani king, Al 3 -ud-dtn Hasan G.angQ (1347-58), 
who obtained possession of almost the whole of MahflrSshtra, 
from the Purandhar range to the Cauver)’, and fortified 
Purandhar in 1350. During the early rule of the Sult.’ins of 
Ahmadnagar Purandhar was among the forts which were 
reserved by the government and never entrusted to jaj;Irddrs 
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or estate-holders. The fort of Purandhar passed to Maoif 
the grandfather of Sirajl, when Bahadur Niram Shah of 
Ahmadnagar (t 596-1600) granted him Poona and Supa. In 
1665 it -was invested by the forces of Aurangzeb, under the 
command of Raja Jai Singh, the famous Rajput general, 
assisted by the Afghan DiEwar Khan. Though the defence 
by BajI Prabhu, a Deshpande of Mahad, who was the com- 
mandant of the fort, was obstinate, Slvaji appears to have been 
so indmidated at the prospect of the fall of Purandhar that he 
surrendered it, together with Sinhgarh, and entered thesenicc 
of Aurangzeb. He revolted, however, and recaptured Puran- 
dhar in 1670. After the power of the Peshwas at Poona had 
superseded that of the descendants of SivajI, Purandhar was 
the usual stronghold to which the Peshwas retreated when 
unable to remain in safety at their capital. Here, in 1776, 
was concluded a treaty between the British Government and 
the MarathS States ; but its conditions were never fulfilled, 
being overruled by the subsequent Treaty of Salbai in 1784 
between the British Government and Sindhia, at the close of 
the second MarSthS AVar. In 1818 Purandhar was investedhy 
a British force under General Pritzler, On March 14 a mortar 
battery opened on it; and on the 15th Vazlrgarh admitted 
a British garrison. As Vazlrgarh commanded Purandhar, the 
commandant bad to accept the terms given to that garrison, 
and the British colours were hoisted at Purandhar on 
March r6, 1818. The fort commands a passage through the 
hills, called the Purandhar 

B^'mEchl (or ‘the royal terrace’). — An isolated double- 
peaked fortified hill on the main line of the Western Ghats, 
in the Maval iSluka of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 
18® 50' N. and 73® *4' E., about 6 miles north of the Bor 
Pass. It can be visited from Khandala or Lonauli. From 
the Konkan, thickly wooded at the base, its sides rise about 
2,000 feet in steep rock slopes which, as they near the crest 
of the hill, grow gradually treeless and bare. Above the crest 
from the flat hill-top towers a rocky neck about zoo feet high 
with at either end a short fortified tower-like head, the inner, 
Srivardhan (‘luck’s increase’), high and pointed, the outer, 
Manranjan (‘heart gladdener'), lower and flat-topped, .A 
tongue of land about 300 yards broad joins Rajmachi to the 
rough plateau that runs along the crest of the Ghats north 
from Khandala. Across this tongue of land, half a mile from 
the foot of the central hill-top, is a strong stone wall 17 feet 
high and 8 thick, with a parapet loopholed for musketry, and 
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with bastions at intervals pierced for cannon. A wide stretch 
of tilled land within this line of wall ensured the garrison a full 
supply of grain, grass, and fuel From this upland, at a safe 
distance from the neighbouring heights, the central hill-top 
rises goo to 400 feet high, a sheer, black, overhanging cliff 
cronoed by a battlemented peak, and towards the west 
strengthened by a double line of encircling walls. On the 
crest of the neck that joins the two peaks, fronting a small 
temple of Bhairav, stand three old stone lamp-pillars or 
dipmak, and two small, quaintly carved stone chargers ready 
saddled and bridled for the goi The temple, which is little 
more than a hut, has three pairs of small, black stone images 
of Bhairav and his wife Jogeshvari, presented, according to 
tradition, by SivajI, Sahfi, and BajI Rao Peshwa. Srlvardhan, 
the eastern and higher fort, less sheer to the south than to the 
north, is in places strengthened by a triple line of wall. On 
the south side, through the ruined gateway, is reached a 
chamber cut in the rock, once used as a granary or storehouse, 
and close by is a large rock-cut reservoir. On the north, in 
a narrow ledge of the steep cliff, hollowed into the hill and 
always sheltered from the sun, is a cistern with an unfailing 
supply of pure water. The inner fortification, with a few 
ruined dwellings, encloses the central peak, the gadhi or 
‘stronghold.’ Manranjan, the outer hill, less completely pro- 
tected by nature, is very carefully fortified with two high 
strong lines of wall. The outer line, running along the crest 
of the cliff, encloses some cisterns and reservoirs of cut stone ; 
the inner, encircling the flat hill-top, has within it the powder 
magazine, a long, low, tomb-like, roofless building of very 
closely fitting cut stone, and close to it the ruins of the com- 
mandarrt’s house and a' cistern. The western wall commands 
the delightful prospect that gives the fort its name. Below 
lies the royal terrace, wooded and stream-furrowed to the 
north, bare and well-tilled to the west, and to the south laid 
out in fields with a small lake and a shady hamlet of Koll 
huts. North and south, beyond the plateau, stretches the 
main line of the Western Ghats, their sides rising from deep 
evergreen forests in bare black cliffs, to the rough, thinly 
wooded, part-tilled terrace that extends eastwards into the 
Deccan plain and along the crest, broken by wild, rocky 
peaks and headlands, from Harischandragarh 50 miles to the 
north to Bhojya 18 miles to the south. Westwards stretch 
outlying spurs and ranges with deep, water-worn valleys and 
Steep, well-wooded sides. Far off to the right rise MEhuli, 

so. I. Mm 
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Gotaura, Tungar,.and the Salsette hills; -in front, beyond tht 
long flat backs of MitherSn and Prabal, lie the harbour, island 
and city of Bombay; and to the left stveeps the long range 
of hills that passes by Nagothna and SSgaigarh from the 
Western Ghats to the extreme west of Allbag. 

The first notice of Rajmachi is in 1648, when it was taken 
by Sivajl. In 1713 the fort surrendered to Angria, and tvas 
ceded by him in 1730 to the second Peshwa Bajl Rao 
{1721-40). In 1776 the impostor Sadoba, a Kanaujia Btah- 
man who called himself SadSshiv Rao Bhau, took the greater 
part of the Konkan and came to the Bor Pass. Here he was 
opposed for a time, but eventually carried the Pass, and 
received offers of submission from Rajmachi. The Poona 
ministers then occupied his attention with pretended overtures 
of submission, until two of the PeshwS’s officers suddenly fell 
on him in the neighbourhood of RSjmachi, and drove him 
and his force to the Konkan. In the last Marathi War of 
1818 the fort surrendered without resistance. 

Sftsvad.— Head-quarters of the Purandhar ialuha of Poona 
District, Bombay, situated in 18° 21^ N. and 74° 2' E., on the 
left bank of the Karha nver, r6 miles souA-east of Poona 
city. Population (1901), 6,294. Sasvad was the original 
Deccan home of the Peshw^'s family. Beyond the towrr, 
across the Karha river, stands the old palace of the Peshwa, 
now used as the Collector’s office. Near the junction of the 
Karha and one of its minor tributaries is a walled building, 
the palace of the great Brahman family Purandhare of Poraiv 
dhar, whose fortunes for upwards of a century were closely 
connected with those of the Peshwas. This latter palace was 
formerly strongly fortified, and in 1818 was garrisoned and 
held out for ten days against a detachment of British troops. 
About 1840 the Mfrs of Sind were confined in SSsvad. There 
is a mosque built entirely of Hemadpanti pillars and remains. 
The municipality, which was established in 1869, had during 
the decade ending igoi an average income of Rs. 5,900, In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,700. The town contains a Sub- 
Judge’s court, a dispensary, and four schools with 440 pupils, 
one of which is for girls with an attendance of 60. Sasvad 
is a station of the United Free Church of Scotland Mission, 
which works in the surrounding villages and supports one 
school. 

Shivner. — ^Hill fort of the town of Junnar, in the Junnar 
taluka of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 19® 12' N. and 
,73® 52’ E., not far from Harischandragarh, and about 56 miles 
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north of Poona city. The hill of Shlvner rises over 1,000 
feet, and stretches about a mile across the plain. It is triangular 
in shape, narrowing from a southern base of about 800 yards 
to a point of rock in the north. Near the south, the lower 
slopes of its eastern face are crossed by a belt of rock 40 or 
50 feet high. The south-west of the hill is broken, and about 
half-way up is strengthened by outworks and bastioned walls. 
During the first and second and probably the third centuries 
after Christ, the hill seems to have been a great Buddhist 
centre. About 50 cells and chapels remain. They are found 
on three sides of the hill, but most of them are cut in its 
eastern face. Shivner was granted in 1599 to Sivaji’s grand- 
father, MalojI Bhonsla; and here in 1627 SivajI was born. 
It was often taken and retaken ; and once, in 1670, the forces 
of Sivajr himself were beaten back by its Mughal garrison. 
Besides its five gates and solid fortifications, it is celebrated 
for its deep springs. They rise in pillared tanks of great 
depth, supposed to be coeval with the series of Buddhist caves 
which pierce the lower portion 'of the scarp. The fort com- 
mands the road leading to the Nrinaghat and Mfilsejghat, 
formerly the chief line of communication between this part 
of the Deccan and the coast. 

[For further information respecting Shivner fort and cavesj 
see the Gazeifeer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. xviii, part iii, 
pp. 153-63. 184-Z01 (Bombay, 1885),] 

'Sinhgarh (‘lion’s fort’). — Hill fort in the Haveli tabtha of 
Poona District, Bombay, situated in 18® 22' N. and 73® 45' E., 
about 12 miles south-west of Poona city, on one of the highest 
points of the Slnhgarh-Bhuleshwar range, 4,322 feet above sea- 
level, and about 2,300 feet above the plain. Population (1901), 
1,142. On the north and south Sinhgarh is a huge rugged 
mountain with a very steep ascent of nearly half a mile. From 
the slope rises a great wall of black rock more than 40 feet 
high, crowned by nearly ruined fortifications. The fort is 
approached by pathways and by two gates. The north-east 
or Poona gate is at the end of a rrinding ascent up a steep 
rocky spur •, the Kalyan or Konkan gate to the south-west 
stands at the end of a less diflUcult ascent, guarded by three 
gateways, all strongly fortified and each commanding the other. 
The outer fortifications, which consist of a strong stone wall 
flanked with towers, enclose a nearly triangular space about 
2 miles round. The north face of the fort is naturally strong ; 
the south face, which was stormed by the British in 1S18, is 
the weakest. The triangular plateau within the walls is resorted 
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to as a health resort by the .European residents of Poona in 
the hot months of April and May, and has several bungalows. 
The fort was originally known as Kondhana. In 1340 Muham- 
mad bin Tughlak is recorded to have blockaded it. In 1485 
it fell to the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty on his capture 
of Shivner. In 1637 Kondhana was given up to Bijapur. In 
1647 Sivaji acquired the fort by means of a large bribe to its 
Muhammadan commandant^ and changed its nan] A to Sinh- 
garh. In 1662, on the approach of a Mughal army under 
Shaista Khan, Sivaji fled from Supa to Sinhgarh ; and from’ 
Sinhgarh he made his celebrated surprise on Shaista Khan’s 
residence in Poona. In 1665 a Mughal force blockaded Sinh- 
garh, and Sivaji submitted. In 1670 it was retaken by Tanajl 
Malusre, this capture forming one of the most daring exploits 
in hfaratha history. Between 1701 and 1703 Aurangzeb be- 
sieged Sinhgarh. After three and a half months’ siege the fort 
was bought from the commandant, and its name changed to 
Bakhshindabaksh, or 'God’s gift,’ In 1706, as soon as the 
Mughal troops marched from Poona to Bijapur, Shankraji 
NSrSyan Sachiv, chief manager of the country round, retook 
Sinhgarh and other forts. Sinhgarh remained with the Mati- 
thils till the war of i8i8, when it was carried by stoim by 
General Fritzler. 

Sirur Town (or Godnadi). — Head-quarters of the taMn 
of the same name in Poona District, Bombay, situated in 
18'’ 50' N. and 74® 20' E., on the Ghod river, 36 miles north- 
cast of Poona city and 34 miles south-west of Ahmadnagar. 
Elevation, about 1,750 feet above sea-level. Population {1901), 
7,2X2. The country around is hilly and uncultivated. Sirur 
has been a municipality since 1868, with an average income 
during the decade ending rpoi of Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 13,000. It contains many money-lenders, 
traders, and shopkeepers, who trade in cloth and grain. At 
the weekly market on Saturdays large numbers of cattle and 
horses are sold. The garrison of Sirfir consists of a regiment 
of native cavalry. The most notable monument in the 
cemetery is the tomb of Colonel W. Wallace (1809), who is 
still remembered at Siriir as Sat Pimtsh, ‘the holy man.’ 
Except Brahmans and MSnvaris, all the Hindus of Siriir and 
neighbouring villages worship at Colonel Wallace’s tomb. At 
harvest-time the villagers bring firstfruits of grain as mivedya, 
or ‘food for the saintly spirit.’ At a hamlet about 2 miles 
south of the town a Hindu fair attended by about 3,000 per- 
sons is held yearly in Match or April. The tOTO contains five 
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boys’ schools with 385 pupils, and two girls’ schools with 177. 
A branch of the American Marathi Mission maintains two 
orphanages and four schools, including an industrial school. 
One of the late members of the mission planted an extensive 
agave plantation here, the plants having been specially pro- 
cured from Mexico. A branch of the Salvation Army was 
founded in 1893. 

Talegaon*D&bhade. — ^Town in the Maval tahtha of Poona 
District, Bombay, situated in 18® 43' N. and 73® 41' E., 20 
miles north-west of Poona city, on the south-east branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 5,238. 
Talegaon takes its second name from the family of Dibhade, 
its hereditary paiekt who played a foremost part in the Maratha 
conquest of Gujarat during the first part of the eighteenth 
century. The most distinguished member, Khande Rao Da- 
bhade,was appointed Senapati, or commander-in-chief, in 1716. 
The present representative ranks as a first-class Sardar in the 
Deccan. Talegaon was the farthest point reached by the 
British force sent from Bombay in 1779 to restore Raghunath 
Rao to Poona as Peshwa. Finding the town burnt before 
them and being surrounded by a MarStha army, they threw 
their guns into the large tank, retreated by night to Wadoaon, 
three miles farther west, and there agreed to a humiliating 
capitulation. In 1817, five days after the battle of Kirkee, 
two British officers, brothers of the name of Vaughan, while 
on their way from Bombay to Poona, were seized and hanged 
here by the roadside. Their graves are 20 yards oil the road. 
The municipality was established in 1866, and had an average 
income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 7,100. In 1903-4 
the income Rs. 6,800. The large tank to the west of the 
town provides an ample supply of drinking-water. The town 
contains a dispensary, three boys’ schools with 190 pupils, and 
one girls’ school with 132. Two schools are maintained by 
the local branch of th^ Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

[‘The Bakhar of the Dabhades,’ Times of India, February 2, 
1907.] 

Talegaon-Dhamdhere. — ^Village in the Sirur taluka of 
Poona District, Bombay, situated in 18° 40' N. and 74° 9' E., 
20 miles north-east of Poona city. Population (rpor), 6,468. 
The Maratha family of Dhamdhere has long held the foremost 
place in Talegaon, and its name is given to the to^vn to dis- 
tinguish it from Talegaok-Dabhade in the M5val tdluha of 
Poona District. A weekly market is held on Mondays. The 
annual fair in .Februaiy-March is attended by about 3,000 
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people, to visit the shrine of Nalha, a saint 
time. The village possesses many tempU 
four schools vvith 162 boys and 9 girls 
Salvation Army is stationed here. 

Valha.— Village in the Purandhar ialuha of Poona District 
Bombay, situated in 18“ n' N. and 74® 9' E., about i« 
miles south-east of SSsvad. Population (1901), 4,929. vjlha 
has a weekly market b^d on Tuesday. According to a 
Maratha legend Valha was the residence of VSlmlki, the author 
of the Ramayana, Valmlki is said to have been a Koli,and 
his popular designation in song and folklore is Vilhya koU. 
The town contains one school with 166 pupils. 

Wadgaon Town. — Head-quarters of the Maval lahka 
of Poona District, Bombay, situated in i8® 44' N. and yj* 
28' E., on the south-east branch of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway, 23 miles north-west of Poona city. Population 
(1901), 1,248. It was the scene of the disgraceful convention 
of Wadgaon, by which in 1778-9 the commanders of the 
Bombay army, which had been sent to restore Raghunath Rao 
to Poona, a^eed to give up to the Marath 3 s all the British 
conquests since 1773 as the price of being allowed to retreat. 
The town contains a Sub-Judge's court and the revenue offices 
of the taluka, and one school with 52 pupils. 

Satara District. — District in the Central Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, lying between 16® 48' and r8° ii' N. and 
73“ and 74° 58' E., with an area of 4,825 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by the States of Bhor and Phaltan 
and the Nfra river, separating it from Poona; on the cast 
by Sholapur District and the States of Aundh and Jath ; on 
the south by the river Varna, separating it from the States of 
Kolhapur and Sangli, and by a few villages of Belgaum District ; 
and on the west, along the Western GhSts, by the Districts of 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri. 

From Mahabaleshwar in the north-west comer of the District, 


who lived in Sivajfs 

s, a dispensary, and 
• A branch of the 


4,717 feet above the sea, start two hill ranges of equal height 
and nearly at right angles to each other — one the main range of 
the Western Ghats running towards the south for sixty milra, 
and the other the Mahadeo range of hills, which, going first in 
an easterly and then in a south-easterly direction, extends 
towards the eastern boundary, where it sinks gradually into the 
plain. These hills throw out numerous spurs over the District, 
forming the valleys of the several streams which make up the 
head-waters of the Kistna, one of the largest rivers in South- 
ern India. Except near Mahabaleshwar, and in the valley of 
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plants are found on the hills, notably the Ca^ris, 

Imf aliens, Crotalaria, Iniigaftra, Smithia, Kalanchee, Am- 
mania, Seneeio, Zoieiia,/asminum, as well as line examples of 
the orchid family. Oranges, limes, figs, and pomegranates are 
widely grown ; but an attempt to introduce European fniii 
trees at Fanchgani has met with indifferent success. Maha- 
balcshvrar strawberries have gained a welWeserved reputation. 

In the west near the Ghats, chiefly in the Koyna valley 
and the Mala pass hills, are found the tiger, leopard, bear, and 
a few samhar and smidl deer. In the east antelope or blach 
buck, and the chinMra or Indian gazelle, are met with in 
certain sparsely populated tracts. Common to both east and 
west are the hare* monkey, and hog. The Vena, Kistna, 
Koyna, and V.^ma rivers are fairly stocked with fish, Gam^ 
birds are not numerous, the chief being the common sand- 
grouse, the painted partridge, common grey partridge, quail, 
and snipe. From December to March the demoiselle crane is 
to be found in flocks on some of the rivers and reservoirs. 
Herons and egrets are common. Of the ibis four species, and 
of duck seven species, are to be seen on the larger rivers. 

According to the height above, and dis‘taiice_ from, the 
sea, the climate varies in different parts of the District In the 
east, especially in the months of April and May, the heat is 
considerable. But near the Ghats it is much more moderate, 
being tempered by the sea-breeze. The temperature falls as 
low as 58® in January' and reaches 100® and over in May. 
During the south-west monsoon the fresh westerly breeze 
makes the climate agreeable. Again, while few parte of India 
have a heavier and more continuous rainfall than the 
slope of the Western Ghats, in some of the eastern taiuia the 
supply is very scarrty. The average annual rainfall at Maha- 
baleshwar is nearly 300 inches, while in Sa^ra town it is on y 
41 inches, and in some places farther east it is as httle as so 
inches. The west of the District draws almost its whole ram- 
supply from the south-west monsoon between June and 
October. Some of the eastern taiukas, however, have a shwe 
in the north-east monsoon, and rain falls there in November 
and December. The May or ’mango’ showers, as they are 
called, also influence the cultivator’s prospects. ’ 

It seems probable that, as in the rest of the Bombay Dec^ 
and Konkan, the Andhra or Satavahana 
A D. 218), and probably their Kolhapur branch, held ^tara till 
third or fourth century after Christ. For the nine hundred 
years ending early in the fourteenth century with t^uham^ 
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madan overthrow of the Deogm Yadavas^ no historical in* 

formation regarding Satara is available ; and most of the 
Devanagart and Kanarese inscriptions which commonly exist 
on old temples have not yet been translated^ Still, as inscribed 
stones and copperplates have been found in the neighbouring 
Districts of Ratnagiri and Belgaum and the State of Kolhapur, 
it is probable that the early and Western Chalukyas held 
Satara District from about 550 to 750; the R^htrakutas to 
973; the Western Chalukyas, and under them the Kolhapur 
SilSharas, to about 1190; and the Deogiri Yadavas till the 
Muhammadan conquest of the Deccan about 1300. 

The first Muhammadan invasion took place in 1294, and 
the Yadava dynasty was overthrown in 1318. The Muham- 
madan power was then fairly established, and in 1347 the 
Bahmani dynasty rose to power. On the fall of the Bahmanis 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, each chief set up for 
himself j the Bijapur Sultans finally asserted themselves, and 
under them the Marathas arose. SatSra, with the adjacent 
Districts of Poona and Sholapur, formed the centre of the 
MarStha power. It was in this District and in the adjacent 
tracts of the Konkan that many of the most famous acts in 
Maratha history occurred. SivajI first became prominent by 
the murder of the Raja of Javli close to Mahabaleshwar, and 
by the capture of the strong fort of Vasota and the conquest of 
Javli. He then built the stronghold of Pratapgarh (1656), 
against which the Bijapur Sultfin directed a large force under 
Afzal Khan with the object of subduing his rebellious vassal. 
SivajI met Afzal Khan in a conference underneath the walls of 
Pratapgarh, slew him with the famous vagh-nak (steel tiger’s 
claw), and routed his army in the confusion that ensued. 
Numerous acquisitions of territory followed, including the 
capture of Satara in 1673 ; and SivajI shortly found himself in 
a position to oiganize an independent government, placing his 
capital at Raigarh, where he was crowned in 1674. On the 
death of SivajI in 1680 the fortune of the Marathas was 
temporarily overshadowed. Dissensions occurred between his 
sons Rajaram and SambhajI; and though the latter, as the 
elder, established his claim to succeed, he was surprised and 
captured by the Mughals under Aurangzeb in i68g, and put to 
death. Rajaram was equally unable to stay the advance of 
the emperor, and in 1700 the capture of Satara crowned the 
eflbrts of Aurangzeb to reassert his power in the Maratha 
territory. In 1707 Aurangzeb died, and Sambhaji’s son Sahu 
was released. Aided by his minister BalajI Viswanath, the 
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first of the Peshwas, he secured Sivajfs possessions in the face 
of the opposition of T 5 ra Bai, Rajaram’s ^Yidoff. The re 
mainder of Sahu’s reign Yvas devoted to freeing himself from 
the power of Delhi, and asserting his right to levy (hauih and 
sardeskmukhi in outlying portions of the Deccan. He nas 
gradually superseded in authority by his able minister the 
Peshsva, who, on his death in r749, removed the MatJtha 
capital to Poona. Tihilar kings continued to reside at Rststm 
until the power of the Peshwa was broken in rStS, 

The territory was thereupon annexed; but the British, vriih 
a politic generosity, freed the titular Maratha Raja (the de- 
scendant of Sivaji) from the PeshwS’s control, arid assigned 
to him the principality of Satara. Captain Grant Duff vras 
appointed his tutor until he should gain some experience in 
rule. In April, 1822, the Satara territory was formally handed 
over to the Raja, and thenceforward was managed by him 
entirely. After a time he became impatient of the control 
exercised by the British Government; and as he persisted in 
intriguing and holding communications with other princes, in 
cdtatravention of his engagements, he was deposed in 1839, 
and sent as a state prisoner to Benares, and his brother Sbshjt 
svas placed on the ^one. This prince, tvho did much for the 
improvement of his people, died in 1848 without male hdrs ; 
and after long deliberation it was decided that the State 
should be resumed by the British Government Liberal pen- 
sions were granted to the Raja’s three widows, and they were 
allowed to live in the palace at Satara. The survivor of these 
ladles died in 1874. During the Mutiny a widespread con- 
spiracy was discovered at Satara to restore the Mar 3 tha power 
with assistance from the North; but the movement w.ts 
suppressed Yvith only trifling disturbances. 

Arcliaeo- Besides the Buddhist caves near Karad and Wai there 
logy- are groups of caves and cells, both Buddhist and Brahnianical, 
at Bhosa in Tasgaon, MSlavdi in the Man ialtika, Kundal 
in the State of Aundh, Patan in PStan, and Pateshwar in 
S3tara. Wai is locally believed to be VfurStnagari, the scene 
of the thirteenth year of exile of the Pandavas. Sat 3 ra, Chan- 
dan, and Vandan forts, situated 10 miles north-east of Satara, 
were built by the PanhSla kings about i rpo. 

Except the Jama Masjid at Karad and a mosque in Rahim- 
atpur the District has no Musalman remains. Sivaji built a 
few forts in SatSra to guard the frontiers. The best known of 
these are the Mahimangarh fort in Man to guard the eastern 
frontier, Pratapgarh in Javli to secure access to his possessions 
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on the banks of the Nira and the Koyna and to strengthen the 
defences of the Par pass, and Vardhangarh. The District has 
a number of Hindu temples recently built at places of great 
sanctity, e.g. Mahuli, Wai, and Mahabaleshwar. 

The number of to^vns and villages in Satara is 1,343. The 
The population at each of the last four enumerations has people- 
ductuated as follows: (1872) x,o62,i2i, (x88z) 1,062,350, 

(1891) 1,225,989, and (1901) 1,146,559. The decrease during 
the last decade was due to faming and also to plague. The dis- 
tribution of the population by ialttkas in 1901 is sho\Tn below : — 


JTaluka-, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be. 
tween i8qi 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

4 

1 

Villages. 

Wal .... 

1 aoi 

5 * 

92 

7 >. 64 S 

J 241 

\ + 5 

4 , 3*7 

,, Khandala^«/^a . 


1 ... 

33 

a 2 . 73 = 

f 24* 

r - *3 

794 

Man .... 

620 

1 

76 

64.S80 

*03 

+ 3 

a,oSo 

Javl! .... 

) 

{ ••• 

>95 

53,852 


t - 11 

9S3 

„ Malcolmpeth fetha 

1 413 

1 * 

S 4 

* 3,735 

j *55 

1 + 12 

846 

Satara 

3.39 

I 

I 5 » 

128,391 

379 

- 9 

6 , 56 .t 

Koregaon . . 

345 

• •• 

74 

83.375 

241 

- 9 

4,063 

KhSnapnr . 

S«o 

• a. 

91 

86.040 

169 

- *3 

3,037 

Patan .... 

438 

• •• 

203 

104,167 

338 

— 33 

2, 16b 

Karad . . . 

378 

X 

98 

* 34>947 

3.57 

- *3 

6 , 09 ' 

Khatno ... 

5 «n 


85 

96,416 

102 

4 1 

3.570 

Valra .... 


1 * 

53 

*43,030 

1 

{ + 6 

7,001 

,, Shirala petha . 

t S 45 

1 ... 

81 

S*. 9*9 

{359 

1 - 7 

*,483 

Tasgaon ... 

335 

X 

48 

92,412 

284 

— I 

4,799 

Distnet total 

4 iS 3.4 

8 

fi 335 * 

*. *46,559 

238 

- 6 

46,79s 


* The Agricnltunil department's returns give the total number of villaj;cs as 1*358. 


The toivns are Satara, the head-quarters. Wax, Ashta, 
IsLAMPUR, Karad, Tasgaon, Mhasvad, and Mahabalesh- 
■WAR. The average density of population is 238 persons jJer 
square mile ; but the MSn fa/tfka, which is the most precarious, 
has only 103 persons per square mile. Marathi is the pre- 
vailing vernacular, being spoken by 95 per cent, of the people. 
Hindus include 95 iJer cent, of the total and Musalmans 3 per 
cent., the proportion of the latter being lower than in any other 
District in the Presidency. The Jains, who number 18,483, 
are met uuth chiefly in the villages in the south of the Vaira 
and Tasgaon tdlukas. They bear the reputation of being 
laborious agriculturists, and contrast favourably with their 
neighbours the MarathSs and Marathi! Kunbls. Tliey 
sent a survival of the early Jainism, which was once the re igion 
of the rulers of the kingdoms of the Carnatic. 
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Castes and Of the Hindu population, 584,000, or 54 per cenL »» 
S*’ or Maratha Kunbis j 92,000, or 8 per cert!, are 

Mahars; 46,000, or 4 per cent.. Brahmans; and 43,000, or 
4 per cent., Dhangars, or shepherds, who are mostly to* be 
found in the hilly tract. Of the remainder, the following 
castes are of importance: Chamars or leather-workers {1;, 000), 
Kumhars or potters (12,000), Lingayats (29,000), oj 
gardeners (28,000), MSngs (26,000), Nh 5 «s or barbers (15,000), 
Ramoshis (21,000), and Sutars or carpenters (it,ooo). The 
Marathas or Maratha Kunbis, during the period of the 
ascendancy (1674-1817), furnished the majority of the fighting 
men. The MavUis, Stvajfs best soldiers, were drawn from the 
gMimatha (‘ hill-top’) portion of the District. During the last 
half-century they have become quiet and orderly, living almost 
entirely by agriculture. Dark-skinned, and as a rule small, 
they are active and capable of enduring much fatigue. Brah- 
mans, largely employed as priests or government servants, are 
found in large numbers in the tosvns of Satara and Wai. 
Agriculture is the main occupation of the people, support- 
ing 73 per cent, of the total; 12 per cent are supported by 
industry, and r per cent by commerce. 

Christian In ipot, 957 native Christians were enumerated, chiefly 
missions, jjj Koregaon, Satara, and Wai. The American Mission 
began work in the District in 1834, tvhen a girls’ school was 
opened at Mahabaleshwar. Till 1849 the school was removed 
to Satara every year during the rainy season. Since 1849 
Satara has had resident missionaries. 

General The soils belong to three main classes : red in the hills and 
inral con plains. The black soil, which is gener- 

dliions. ally found near the river banks, is most widely distributed 
in the Kistna valley, making it the richest garden and ‘dry- 
crop’ land in the District. Near the heads of the streams 
which issue from the Western Ghats, the red soil of the valleys 
yields most of the rice grown. 

Chiefagri- Satara is mostly ryetwari, about one-fifth of the total area 
stat^K being Uimn or ja^r land. The chief statistics of cultivation in 
and prind- r903-4 are shown in the table on the next page, in square miles, 
pal crops. Jowar and bajra, the staple food of the people, occupy 1,479 
square miles in almost equal proportions. Rice-fields (69) are 
found in the valleys of the Ghats, especially along the Koyna 
river. Wheat occupies 77 square miles. In the west, tMhm 
(69) and vari (6g) are the principal crops. Pulses occupy 478 
square miles, chiefly gram, tur, kulith, udid, mug, and math. 
In the Kistna valley sugar-cane and ground-nuts are exten- 
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sively cultivated. Chillies occupy 14 square miles, and cotton 
covers eS square miles in the east of the District. At Maha- 
baleshwar and PSnchgani potatoes and strawberries are grown 
for the Poona and Bombay markets. Tobacco is an impor- 
tant crop in Satara, occupying 3 , 000 acres. 


ttlSluka. 

Total 

arpa. 

CnltWated. 

Irrigated. 

Coltlpable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Wai . 

SrtaQ . a % 

JSvli , 

SM 3 ia 

KorcRaon . 

KhanSpor . 

Palan . , 

Karad , , 

Khatao . 

VaWa. , , 

1 TSsgaon . 

39a 

639 

4»3 

339 

346 

Sir 

438 

378 

sot 

& 4 S 

3 »S 

343 

440 

340 

338 

3 S 4 

401 

= 1 ® 

36a 

400 

»S 9 

14 

9 

18 

11 

Id 

9 

19 

18 

t 

3 

a 

3 

3 

to 

3 

3 

7 

3 


Total 

4.837* I 

3 . 33 <* 

IS.=! 

38 

70a 


* T)il4 iicnre is based on the most recent information. Statistics ti.re not 
Available for 335 sqttare miles of this area. 


In i860 an experiment was made in the cultivation of imjbki Improve- 
{Holcus saccharatus) or Chinese sugar-cane. The crop reached 
a height of 8 feet and was much appreciated. During the ten tmal”*" 
years ending 1904, more than 16 lakhs was advanced to the practice, 
cultivators under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 

Loans Acts. Of this sum, 9 lakhs was advanced in the three 
years ending 1901-3. 

SaSra has two breeds of cattle, the local and the khilari^ Cattle, 
which is said to come from the east. Though larger and more *<=• 

muscular, the khilSri is somewhat more delicate and sljort- 
lived than the local cattle. The valley of the hT3n used to be 
famous for its horses. All interest in horse-breeding has now 
died out, and, except in the case of the chiefs and wealthy 
landowners, the animals ridden are seldom more than ponies. 

Sheep and goats arc bred locally, few of them either coming 
into the District or leaving it. Goats arc valued chiefly for 
their milk. One breed of goats whose long hair is twisted into 
ropes is kept by Dhangars. Surat goats are occasionally 
sported. Pigs are reared by Vadars and Kaikadis, and 
donkeys as pack-animals by LamSnis, Kumbars, and VadSis, 

Mules are used as pack-animals sparingly, and camels are 
rarely seen. 

A total ar^ of 154^ square miles, or 6 per cent., was irrigated Inigatlon, 
in 1903-4, the principal sources of supply being Government 
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canals and channels (n square miles), tanks and wells ftn 
other sources (55^). The chief irrigation works are: the 
Klslna, Chikhli, and Rewari canals, the Yerla and Man dsei 
works, and the lakes at Mhasvad and MSyni. The Kistna 
canal, which has its head-works 2 miles above Kafid, has aa 
unfailing supply of water, and irrigates 6 square miles in the 
tSlttkai of Karud, Valva, and Tasgaon. The works, which 
cost 8 Inkhs, were opened in 186S, and an supply 12000 
acres. The Chikhli, Rcw,iri, and Gondoli anals cost respec- 
tively Rs. 57,000, Rs. 50,000, and 4 lakhs, and can supply 
J,Soo, 1,900, and 2,000 acres. Tlic Ycrla river works, begun 
in rSd; and finished in 1868, the right-bank anal being 9 and 
the left miles long, arc supplemented by tlie Nehra lake, 
finished in 1880-1, with a apacity of 523,000,000 cubic feet 
The whole scheme involved a cost of narly 8 lakhs up to 
1903-4, and commands an irrig.able area of 5,000 acres. The 
hlii.isvud lake, having a atchment ara of 480 square miles 
.and a full supply depth of 67 feet, completed at a cost of neatly 
21 lakhs, covers an area of 6 square miles and an hold 
2,633,000,000 cubic feet of water. It includes a large lake 
on the hlSn river in the M 5 n /oMir, and also a high-level 
can.1l (13 miles long) commanding the ara between thp 
Man and the Dhlraa. The Mayni lake, on a tributary of the 
Ycrla, cost about 4^ lakhs, and commands 4,800 acres. 

The watcr-.supply in the west is plentiful, but there is much 
sarcity in the c.xst during the hot season. T he supply comes 
p.irlly from rivers and p.irtly from numerous ponds and wells. 
It is estimated that there arc 32,600 wells in the District, of 
which 27,000 arc used for irrigation. The cost of building 
wells varies greatly. They are of every description, from holes 
sunk in the rock or soil to carefully built wells faced with stone. 

Forests. Forests cover an area of 702 square miles (including one 
squ.irc mile of protected forest), of which 616 square miles 
in charge of the Forest department arc administered by a 
divisional and a subdivisional officer. The forests are sat- 
tcred over the District, and arc much broken by private and cul- 
th-ated land. In the west, the belt of evcigrccn forest along 
the line of the Western GhSls is divided into six fairly compact 
ranges with little culliatcd land behveen. The ses-en eastern 
ranges arc bare hills, with here and there a little scrub and 
teak. The forests of the western talukas have a large store 
of timber and firewood. Jambul, gela ( Vangutna sftnesa), and 
/«//« {Cylieadqpftnc U'ighiiana) grow on the main ridge of the 
Western Ghats, and small teak on the eastern slopes. Sandal- 
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wood is occasionally found, and the mango, jack, and guava 
are often grown for their fruit. Patches of bamboo sometimes 
occur. A cinchona plantation, established in Lingmala near 
Mahabaleshwar, has proved a failure. In 1903-4 the forest 
revenue amounted to Rs. 46,000. 

Iron is found in abundance on the Mahabaleshwar and Minerals. 
Mahadeo hills, and was formerly worked by the Musalman 
tribe of Dhavads. Owing, how’ever, to the fall in the value of 
iron and the rise in the price of fuel, smelting is now no longer 
carried on. Manganese occurs embedded in laterite in the 
neighbourhood of Mahabaleshwar. The other mineral pro- 
ducts are building stone {trap in the plains and laterite on the 
hills), road-metal, and liftiestone. 

Cotton is spun by women of the KunbT, Mah 5 r, and Mang Arts and 
castes. The yarn thus prepared is made up by Hindu weavers 
of the Siili or Koshti caste, and by Muhammadans, into cloth, 
tape, and ropes. Blankets {kamblis), which command a large 
sale, are woven by men of the Dhangar caste. Sdtora brass 
dishes and Shirala lamps are well-known throughout the 
Deccan. Notwithstanding the great number of carpenters, 
wheels and axles for cart-making have to be brought from 
.ChiplCin in RatnSgiri. Paper is manufactured to some extent. 

The District exports grain and oilseeds, a certain number of Commerce, 
blankets, a small quantity of coarse cotton cloth, chillies, gur 
(unrefined sugar), and a little raw cotton. The chief imports 
are cotton piece-goods, hardumre, and salt. The Southern 
Mahratta Railway has largely increased the trade with Poona 
and Belgaura, and at the same time has diminished the road 
traffic between those places. The road-borne traffic with 
ChiplQn in Ratnagiri District is, hoivever, still considerable, 
the exports being unrefined sugar, blankets, and cloth, and the 
imports spices, salt, coco nuts, and sheets of corrugated iron. 

Weekly or bi-weekly markets are held in large villages and 
towns, such as Mhasvad, which is famous for its blankets, and 
Belavdi for its cattle. The trade-centres are Wai, Satara, 

Karad, Tasgaon, and Islampur. 

The Southern Mahratta Railway traverses the centre of the Commnni- 
District for 1 15 miles from north to south. The total length 
of roads is 433 miles metalled, and 284 unmctalled. Of these, and roads. 
159 miles of metalled and 264 of unmetalled road are main- 
tained by the local authorities, the remainder being in charge 
of the Public Works department There are avenues of trees 
on about 400 miles. The Poona and Bangalore road, crossing 
the District from north to south near the railway, and bridged 
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and metalled throughout, is the most important. A fcudass 
road is maintained from Wathar station via Wai to PJnchgani 
and Mahabale.shwar, whence it passes by the FiUgmldfiti/ 
to Maliiid in Kolaba, and another runs from Katad vestwanh 
to ChiplQn in RatnOgiri and eastwards to Bijapur. An alter- 
native route to Jiahabalcshror runs through S 3 tara town, and 
there arc numerous feeder roads for the railway. 

The uncertain and scanty rainfall makes eastern Sstara one 
of the parts of the Bombay Presidency most liable to suffer 
from failure of crops. The earliest recorded is the femous 
famine known as Du^S dcvI, whicli, beginning in 1396, is said 
to have lasted twelve years, and to have spread over all India 
south of the Narbada. Wiolc Districts were emptied of their 
inluibitants ; and for upwards of thirty years a very scanty 
revenue was obtained from llic territory’ between the Godivaii 
and the Kistna. In 1520, mainly owing to military distur- 
Imnccs, the crops in the Dcccan were destroyed and a famine 
followed. In 1629-30 severe famine raged throughout the 
Dcccan. The rains failed for two years in succession, causing 
great loss of life. According to local tradition, the famine of 
1791-2 was the worst ever known. It seems to have rome 
after a scries of kid years, when the evils of scanty rainfall 
were aggravated by disturbances and war. l*hc native govern- 
roents granted large remissions of revenue, the export of gram 
was forbidden, and a sale price was fixed. Rice was imported 
into Bombay from Bengal. The famine of 1802-3 ranks next 
in severity. It was most felt in Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, 
Shok'ipur, BijSpur, and Db 5 rwar ; but it also pressed severely 
on Belgaum, Satara, Poona, Surat, and Cutch. This scaraly 
was mainly due to the rarages of jaswant Rao Holkar and his 
Pinddris, who desUoyed the early crops as they wcrccomi^o 
maturity and prevented the late crops being sown, pns 
scarcity was followed by the failure of the late rains in 1803. 
The pressure was greatest in July and August, 1804, and was 
so grievous that, according to tradition, men lived m humim 
flesh. Grain is said to have been sold at a shilling the pound. 
In 1824-S a failure of the early rains caused considerable and 
widespread scarcity. In 1862 there was again distress on 

account of scanty rainfall. ■ , 

The c.arly rains of i8y6 were deficient and badly distnbuted, 
and the crops failed, distress amounting to famine over about 
one-half of the District, the cast and south-«ist portions 
suffering most. This was followed by a partial failure of the 
jains in September and October, when only a small area of late 
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crops coaid be soivn. With high prices (millet at 8| instead 
of 175- seers per rupee) and no demand for field work, the 
poorer classes fell into distress. The need for Government 
help began about the beginning of October, The long period 
of dry weather in July and August, 1877, forced prices still 
higher, and caused much suffering; but the plentiful and 
timely rainfall of September and October removed all cause 
of anxiety. By the close of November the demand for special 
Government help had ceased. On May 19, 1877, when 
famine pressure was general and severe, 46,000 labourers were 
on relief works. The total cost of the famine was estimated 
at about i a lakhs. In the eastern tahtkas the number of cattle 
decreased from 994,000 in 1876-7 to 775,000 in 1877-8. In 
1S78 the cultivated area fell short of that in 1876 by about 
18,400 acres. 

In the famine of 1896-7 the District again suffered severely. 

In December, 1896, the number on relief works was 6,700. 

It rose to 27,000 in April, 1897, and then began to fall. The 
number on charitable relief was 5,000 in September, 1897. 

The last scarcity occurred in 1899-1900, when the late rains 
failed. The drought ms specially marked in the region east 
of the Kistna river. Relief works were necessary in 1899, 

By May, 1900, 47,000 persons were on works, excluding 8,000 
dependents and 2,000 in receipt of gratuitous relief. The 
latter number rose to 17,000 in ' September. The distress 
continued till October, igor, owing to the capricious rainfall 
of 1900. The total cost of the famine was estimated at 
16 lakhs, and the advances to agriculturists and remissions 
of land revenue amounted to 18 lakhs. It is calculated that 
there was a mortality of nearly 30,000 in excess of the normal, 
and that 200,000 cattle died. 

The Collector’s staff usually includes three Assistants or District 
Deputies. The District is divided into eleven /aMw ; '“hdivi- 
namely, Karad, Valya, Satara, Wai, Javli, Khanapur, 'ulr! 
Koregaon, Patan, hlAN, Khatao, and Tasgaon. The 
ialukas of Valva and Wai include the petty divisions {fethas) 
of Shirdla and Khandala, and Javli includes Malcolmpcth, 

The Collector is Political Agent for the Aundh and Phaltan 
States. 

The District and Sessions Judge is assisted for civil business Civil nn<] 
by an Assistant Judge, one Subordinate Judge under the 
Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and eight other Subordinate 
Judges. There are usually 34 magistrates to administer 
cnminal justice. The usual forms of crime are hurt theft 

»»• I. K, „ ■ ’ 
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and tniscliicf. Dacoity is common in 
of the District. 


the southern portion 


Before the nse of the Marathas and during their supremacv 
many surveys were made of parts or the whole of the Satan 
territory, apparently with the object of readjusting rather than 
of altering the assessment, which, under the name of kamal 
or rack rental, had remained the same for years. No accurate 
account of the Bijapur survey remains, but the standard of 
assessment was continued in some villages to the end of the 
Peshwas’ rule (r8i8). Wten Sivajf took the country (1655) 
he made a new but imperfect surrey on the model of 
Ambaris, fixing two-fifths of the produce or its equivalent in 
money as the government share. The Mughals introduced 
the system of Todar Mai, fixing the assessment, not by 
measurement os in the districts conquered earlier, but by the 
average produce or its equivalent in money. In some cases 
Aurangzeb raised the rents for a few years as high as he 
could, and this amount was ever afterwards entered in the 
accounts as the kamal or rack rental. In the time of Balaji 
BajI Rao some wllages in Wai, Valva, Khanapur, and Katad 
were measured, but do not seem to have been assessed. Bsji 
Rao II introduced the farming or contract system, for both 
revenue and c.xpcnditure. The contractors usually had chnl 
and criminal jurisdiction, and treated the landholders with the 
greatest harshness. The result of the excessive bids made by 
the contractors to please BajI Rao was that most rillages were 
burdened with a heavy debt incurred on the responsibility 
of the hiadman and on behalf of the village. The first step 
after the establishment of the Sstara Raja in 1818 was to 
abolish the contract system and to revert to a strictly personal 
or ryotwar settlement ; but the old and very heavy assessment 
remained. About 1822 the rates returned for good land 
varied from Rs, 18 to Rs. 1-2 per acrej for mixed land from 
Rs. 9 to 13^ annas j and for uplands from Rs, 2-4 to 4^ annas. 
The rate for garden land varied from Rs. 28 to Rs. 1-2. 
Between 1821 and 1829 Captain Adams surveyed all the lands 
of the Stale. The arable area was divided into numbers or 
fields, and the areas of all holdings and 'grants or inams were 
fixed. ^\'hen in 1848 the District was resumed by the British 
Government, the revenue survey was introduced, beginning 
with Tasgaon in 1852—3, and comprising the whole of the 
District before 1883. A revision between r888 and 1897 
disclosed an increase in cultivation of 7,000 acres. The 
revised settlement raised the total land revenue from lakhs 
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to nearly 17 lakhs. Under the current survey settlement the 
average rate of assessment for ‘ dry’ land is 15 annas, for rice 
land R.S. 3—14, and for garden land Us. 3-9. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



1 

1880 

iSCO-i. 

1 

1900>l. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

33,8a 

23.94 

29.55 

33,18 

27,50 

29.43 
36. >7 


There are twelve municipalities in the District : Satara Mnnici- 
CiTV, Wai, Rahimatpur, Karad, Islampur, Ashta, Tas- 
GAON, Vita, Mayni, Mhasvad, Mahadaleshwar, and Satara boards. 
Suburban, with an aggregate income of lakhs. Local 
affairs outside these are managed by the District board and 
n local boards. The total receipts of these boards in 1903—4 
was more than 2^ lakhs, the principal source of income being 
the Local fund cess ; and the expenditure was a little less than 
that sum. Of the total expenditure, nearly one lakh, or 
40 per cent., was laid out on roads and buildings in 1903-4. 

The District Superintendent of police Is assisted by an Police and 
Assistant Superintendent and two inspectors. There are 
ry police stations and a total police force of 966, of whom 
16 are chief constables, 196 head constables, and 754 con- 
stables. The mounted police number 7, under one daffadar. 

The District contains rg subsidiary jails, with accommodation 
for 424 prisoners. The daily average number of prisoners 
during 1904 -was 89, of whom 5 were females. 

Satara stands nineteenth among the twenty-four Districts Education, 
of the Presidency in the literacy of its population, of whom 
4 per cent. (8 per cent, males and 0-3 females) could read 
and write in 1901. In 1865 there tverc 104 schools and 
6,100 pupils. The number of pupils rose to 12,851 in t88i 
and to 23,168 in 1891, but fell in igoi to 22,146. In 1903—4 
there were 352 public schools with 16,962 pupils, of whom 
■"■ere girls, besides 47 private schools with 878 pupils. 

Of the 352 institutions classed as public, one is managed bj 
Government, 282 by the local boards, and 36 by the municipal 
boards, 31 are aided and 2 unaided. The public schooLs 
include 3 high, 7 middle, and 342 primary schools. The 
total expenditure on education in 1903—4 was more than 
lakhs. Of this. Local funds contributed Rs. 50,000, 
municipalities Rs. 10,000, and fees Rs. 25,000 About 74 per 
Cent, of the total was devoted to primary schools. 

N n 2 
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In 1904 the District possessed 2 hospitals and 9 dispcnsircj 
and 7 other medical institutions, with accommodation fo: 
124 in-patients. About 106,960 persons a-erc treated in*, 
eluding 8r8 in-patients, and 3,609 operations were performed 
The total expenditure was Rs. 19,770, of which Rs. 
svas met from municipal and local board funds. ’ * 

The number of persons successfully raccinated in 1903-4 
was nearly 28,000, representing a proportion of 24 per i,oao 
of population, which is almost equal to the average for the 
Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gasetleer, vol. xiv (1885); 
W. W. Loch, Historical Account of the Poona, SalSra, aiiJ 
Sholapur Districts {1877).] 

Wai Taluka. — North-western ialuka of SatSra District, 
Bombay, lying between 17° 48' and t8® ii' N. and 73“ 38' 
and 74“ 13' E., with an area, including the petty subdivision 
or petha of KhandSla, of 391 square miles. It contains one 
town, Wai (population, 13,989), the head-quarters ; and 125 
villages. The population in X901 was 94,377, compared with 
97,432 in 1891. The density, 241 persons per square mile, 
is almost equal to the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. 
Wai is surrounded and crossed in a number of directions by 
spurs of the Western Ghats, while it is divided by the Mah 5 - 
deo range into two portions belonging to the v.alleys of the 
Kistna and Nira rivers. The Kistna valley is the more fertile 
of the two j the country near the river is well wooded, and 
the hills in parts are fairly clothed with trees. The other half, 
termed the Khandala petha, is bare and slopes towards the 
Nira, which separates it from Poona District. Land is watered 
from both wells and streams. Near the Kistna the soil is 
good, elsewhere it is poor. The annual rainfall averages 
slightly more than 33 inches. 

Man. — 'nihtka of Satara District, Bombay, lying between 
17® 27' and 17® 56' N. and 74® 17' and 74®S3'E., with an area 
of 629 square miles. It contains one town, Mhasvad (popu- 
lation, 7,014), and 76 villages. The head-quartets are at 
Dahivodi. The population in 1901 was 64,889, compared 
with 62,857 in iSgr. It is the most thinly populated tahha 
in the District, having a density of only 103 persons per square 
mile. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 92,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 7,000. The climate is decidedly hotter than 
the rest of the District, which is chiefly due to the low level of 
the taluka and the fact of its being shut in on three sides by 
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hills. Towards the north-west the hills form picturesque groups, 
their highest peaks crowned by the VSrugarh and Tathvada 
forts j and to the east of Dahivadi is a fine gorge, traversed by 
streams. But, except for a sparsely-wooded tract near the Man 
river, {he country is barren, rocky, and desolate. The annual 
rainfall, which averages 20 inches at Dahivadi, is variable and 
scanty, and hardly suffices for the proper cultivation of the 
small area of black soil in the taluka^ 

Javli. — Northern taluka of Satara District, Bombay, lying 
between 17“ 32' and 17“ 59' N. and 73“ 36', and 73“ 59' E., 
with an area, including the petty subdivision {^e//ta) of 
Malcolmpeth, of 423 square miles. It contains one town, 
Malcolmpeth or Mahabaleshwar (population, 5,299); and 
249 villages. The population in 1901 was 65,587, compared 
■with 70,744 in rSgr. The density, 155 persons per square 
mile, is much below the District average. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 91,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 8,000. Throughout the hot season the Western Ghat 
hill tracts, which form a large part of the /a/uia, are cool and 
breezy. Medha, the taluka bead-quarters, has an average 
rainfall of 81 inches annually, while Mahabaleshwar receives 
292 inches. 

SStara Taluka . — TSluka of SatSra District, Bombay, lying 
between 17° 30' and 17° 50' N. and 73® 48' and 74® 10' E., 
with an area of 339 square mites. It contains one town, 
Satara (population, 26,022), the District and fa/uka head- 
quarters; and 152 villages. The population in 1901 was 
128,391, compared with 139,892 in 1891. The density, 
379 persons per square mile, is the highest in the District. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was more than 
1-9 lakhs, and for cesses Rs, 19,000. Satara includes the 
three valleys of the Kistna, Vena, and Urmodi rivers, which 
are open and slope gently from the base of steep and bare 
hills. Clumps of mangoes stud the valleys, and kakuf grows 
plentifully on the banks of the Kistna. The soil near the 
rivers is rich and black, but grows gradually grey and poorer 
towards the hills. The climate is healthy, and the rainfall, 
averaging 40 inches, is higher than in most other talukas. 

Koregaon T&luka . — Taluka of Satara District, Bombay, 
lying between 17° 28' and 18® N. and 74® and 74° 18' E., 
with an area of 346 square miles. It contains 74 villages, 
including Rahimatpur (population, 6, 735). The head-quarters 
are at Koregaon. The population in 1901 was 83,375 
pared with 92,254 in 1891. The density, 241 persons per 
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and healthy in the hot season, but the chilly damp of the rains 
makes it feverish. Compared with the greater portion of the 
District the rainfall is heavy, averaging 67 inches annually. 

Karad Taluka . — Taltiha of Satara District, Bombay, lying 
between 17“ 5' and 17° 30' N. and 74“ and 74° 18' E., tvith an 
area of 378 square miles. There is one town, Karad (popu- 
lation, 11,499), the head-quarters; and 98 villages, including 
Kale (5,077). The population in 1901 was i34>947i cot"' 
pared with 154,383 in 1891. The density, 357 persons per 
square mile, is much above the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2*9 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 24,000. The ialtika is a portion of the valley of the 
Kistna river, which runs 30 miles from north to south between 
hvo parallel chains of hills. The western chain is broken 
half-way by the Koyna, which joins the Kistna at Karad. The 
land is generally flat and open, but becomes rougher as it rises 
towards the hills. Gardens and groves and several charming 
river reaches lend a picturesque appearance to the country. 
The soil is extremely fertile. In the cold season the days are 
warm and the nights bitterly cold, and in the hot season 
Karad is one of the hottest parts of the District. The annual 
rainfall averages 30 inches. 

Khatao . — Tabika of Sdtora District, Bombay, lying between 
17® rS'and 17^48' N. and 74® 14' and 74° 51' E., with an area 
of sot square miles. There arc 85 villages, but no town. The 
head-quarters are at Vadiij. The population in rpoi was 
g6,4t6, compared with 95,223 in rSpr. The density, 24r per- 
sons per square mile, is almost equal to the District average. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 rras r*4 lakhs, and for 
cesses Rs. 12,000. Khatao is a northerly continuation of the 
Khanapur plateau, and consists of the valley of the Yerla, 
which, rising at the northern point of the taluka, flows south- 
ward through it. Of the two ranges of hills which enclose 
the valley, the western range is the higher, while the eastern 
rises but little above the Khatao upland. The rainfall, which 
averages 20 inches annually at Vadiij, is scanty and fitful j but 
the climate is fairly healthy. 

Vaiva Taluka. — South-western taluka of S3tara District, 
Bombay, lying betrveen 16" 51' and 17° 16' N. and 73® 42' 
and 74° 29' E., rvith an area, including the petty subdivision or 
pet/ia of Shirala, of 545 square miles. It contains two towns, 
Urun-Islampur (population, ir,s53), the head-quarters, and 
Ashta (12,409); and 134 villages, including Nerla (7,524), 
Peth ((3,820), Borgaon (5,498), Bagni (5,641), Valva (5,525), 
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BSgni. — ^Village in the Valva taluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in i6® 55' N. and 74® 26' E., 4 miles south- 
west of Ashta. Population (1901), 5,641. Bagni is a large 
agricultural village alienated to the junior branch of the 
Mantri family, the senior branch of which lives at Islampur. 
The village, which contains a fortified citadel, encompassed by 
lofty walls and a deep moat, was formerly an outpost of the 
Bijapur kingdom, “nie relics of Muhammadan rule include 
a handsome mosque to the east of the village, and a mauso- 
leum covered rvith a fine brocade presented by the Mantri 
family. 

Bhilavdi (fihilaudi ). — ^Village in the Tasgaon taluka of 
Satara District, Bombay, situated in 16® 59' N. and 74® 28' E., 
on the left bank of the Kistna, facing the village of Akalkhop, 
9 miles west of Tasgaon. Population (1901), 7,651. There 
is a large export trade in ghi, and the inlrabitants are in 
comfortable circumstances. Near by is a temple of Bhaviin- 
eshwarij which is reputed to work miraculous cures. The 
village contains a good primary school. 

Borgaon.— Village in the Valva taluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 5' N. and 74® 23' E., s|- miles north- 
east of Islampur and 5 miles north-west of Valva. Population 
(igot)) Si 498 - It is a large agricultural village on the right- 
bank of the Kistna. To the north, adjoining the river, is an 
interesting modem temple with round-arched cloisters of brick 
covered with mortar. The land in the neighbourhood includes 
some of the finest Kistna valley black soil. 

Kale.— Village in the Katad taluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 14' N. and 74® 13' E., 31 miles south- 
by-rast of Satara city. Population (1901), 5,077. Near 
it lie the Agashiv caves, the oldest Buddhist caves in the 
District. 

Kameri. Village in the Valva taluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® N. and 74® 19' E. Population (1901), 
5,052. The village, which lies on the main road to Kolhapur, 
had fomerly a large Muhammadan population. Old tombs 
and ruined mosques may still be seen, while within its limits 
is a tank designed to supply water to Islampur, 

KarSd Town {Karhad, originally Karaltakada). — Head- 
quarters of the taluka of the same name in Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 17' N. and 74® ii' E., at the con- 
fluence of the Koyna and Kistna, on the Bombay-Madras high 
road, 31 miles south-south-east of Satara city, and about 4 
miles south-west of Karad Road on the Southern Mahratta 
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directions. The principal points are ; Arthur’s Seat (4,421 feert 
Elphinstone (4,184), Sidney or Lodwick {4,067), Bombay 
Camac, Falkland, Sassoon, and Babington (4,245) on the 
Konkan face, and Kate's Point on the Deccan side. The 
places in the neighbourhood of the hill to which excursions 
arc occasionally made are Pratapgarh, hlakatandgath (the 
saddle-back hill), Kamalgarh, the Robbers’ Caves, and the 
source of the Kistna. A temple of Mahabaleshwar, which 
gives its name to the station, is situated 4,385 feet above sea- 
level in a small village 3 miles north of the bazar. The village 
is regarded by Hindus as a holy place or /IrfA. Close by is 
another temple of Krishna Bai, where the Kistna river takes 
its source. 

Mahabaleshwar proper is a municipality under the adminis- 
trative charge of a Superintendent^ who is usually a member 
of the Indian Medical Service. From the success attending 
the cultivation of cinchona on the Ntlgiris and in some of the 
hill stations in Bengal, the Government of India in 1864 
established a garden, consisting of about 95 acres, on the 
eastern side of the hill; but this experimental cultivation 
having proved a complete failure, after an expenditure of 
Rs. 64,000, the land, with a bungalow erected thereon, was 
in 1876 handed over to the Forest department Owing to the 
temperate climate, many varieties of flowers, fruit, and vege- 
tables common in Europe can be grown, among which may 
be noted excellent strawberries. Mahabaleshwar has the 
usual public buildings of a first-class sanitarium— church, 
clubs, library, hotel, telegraph and post office, &c. The 
bazar or general market occupies a central position in the 
station, and ’supplies of evety description can be obtained. 
The Frere Hall, a handsome building constructed in 1864, 
contains a large reading-room with a well-assorted library'. 
There are several hotels and numerous bungalows, occupied 
by both Europeans and natives. The population varies 
according to the time of the year; but the permanent popu- 
lation of the 65 villages comprising Malcolmpeth and also 
Mahabaleshwar ^vas returned in March, 1901, at 5,737. No 
returns are available showing the population at the height 
of the season. The hospital is in charge of a Civil Surgeon, 
who also acts as Superintendent of the station and Assistant 
to the Collector at Satara. The municipality, established in 
1867, had an income during the decade ending 1901 averaging 
Rs. 19,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 22,000, derived 
chiefly from house rent (Rs. 6,600), octroi (Rs. 3,000), tax 
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on animals and vehicles (Rs. 2,100), and a conservancy tax 
(Rs. 2, 000). 

The average annual mean temperature of Mahabaleshcvar 
Hill is 67*’. In November, December, and January, the 
coldest months, the temperature averages 63“, rising to a 
mean of 67" in February, when the cold season ends. The 
hottest time of the year is from about the middle of March to 
the middle of April, when during the day the temperature 
rises to a little over go°. Towards the end of April invigo- 
rating sea-breezes set in from the west, which gather strength 
as the season advances. Occasional showers occur in May, 
and the monsoon usually sets in early in June, attaining its 
maximum force in July, when 12 inches or even more of rain- 
fall are occasionally registered in a single day. The annual 
rainfall averages 292 inches. 

Ma3nii. — ^Town‘ in the Khatao taluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17* 26' N. and 74® 35' E., 40 miles south- 
east of Satara city. Population (1901), 5,312 (including 
1,622 persons returned in a famine relief camp). The muni- 
cipality, which was established in 1867, had an income during 
the decade ending 1901 averaging Rs. 1,400. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 1,650. The small stream on which M5yni 
stands has been dammed about a mile to the east, to increase 
the Avater-supply of the inhabitants as well as for irrigation 
purposes. 

MhasvSd. — ^Town in the Man taluka of Satilra District, 
Bombay, situated in 17° 38' N. and 74® 48' E., 51 miles east 
of Sat3ra city, on the road to Pandharpur. Population 
(1901), 7,014. Sue miles south-east of the town, at Rajewadi 
in Aundh State, is the great Mbasvad irrigation lake, covering 
an area of 6 square miles. An ancient temple of Nath stands 
near the western entrance of the town. Its courtyard, in 
which PurSnas are read daily by a BrahmSn, contains an 
inscription and a black stone elephant, which is greatly 
venerated. A large fair is held in December, at which cattle 
and blankets are sold. The municipality, constituted in 1857, 
had an income during the decade ending 1901 averaging 
Rs. 4,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,300. The town 
. contains a dispensary. 

Nerla.— Village in the Valva ialuka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 5' N. and 74® 16' E., 44 miles south- 
by-east of Satara city. Population (1901), 7,524. 

Pal (originally called Rajapur).— -Village in the Karad 
> Mayni was not treated as a town at the Census of 1901. 
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ialuha of Sitara District, Bombay, lying on both hnny^ of 
the Tarii in if 29' N. and 74” 2' K, about 20 miles north- 
west of Karad town. Population (1901), 3,157. It is chiefly 
remarkable for a temple of Khandoba, where a fair attended 
by about 50,000 people of all classes is held every year. The 
temple, which was built in the fifteenth century, stands on the 
site of a legendary appearance by the god Khandoba to a 
favourite devotee, a milkmaid named Palai, in whose honour 
the village name was changed from RajSpur to Fal. The 
number of prominent historical families in the Deccan who 
have bestowed gifts on this temple shows the great veneration 
in which it is held. Every pilgrim entering the temple at the 
fair time has to pay a toll of I anno. The priests are Guiavs 
and Brahmans, and connected with the temple are many 
Murlis or female devotees. The great fair is held in the 
month of Paush or December-Januaty. The pilgrims usually 
camp in the bed of the Tarii, which at this time forms a large 
dry beach. The fair proper lasts three or four days, being the 
days during which the marriage ceremony of the god Khandoba 
is supposed to take place. Under MarStha rule Pal was a 
market town of some note on the main road from Satitra to 
KarSd. Pal village and temple are closely connected with 
a celebrated exploit of Chitursing in February, 1799, in 
revenge for the defeat of his brother SshQ II, the Satara 
ESja. After worshipping at the temple with his small force 
of 600 infantry, he attacked Rastia, who was encamped near 
Satara with a body of 2,000 or 3,000 men, and dispersed 
them. 

Palus.— Village in the Tosgaon taluka of SatSra District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® s' N. and 74® 31' E., on the KarSd- 
Tasgaon road, about 10 miles north-west of Tasgaon town. 
Population (1901), 5,070. The place consists of one broad 
market street and a few small lanes. The Kistna canal ends 
in the surrounding lands. The soil is rich, and sugar-cane is 
abundantly grown in the irrigated, and a good deal of cotton 
in the unirrigated fields. 

F^nchga^. — Sanitarium in the Wai taluka of Satara Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated in 17® 55' N. and 74® 48' E., on the 
Surul-Mahabaleshwar road, 4,378 feet above sea-level, s^bout 
10 miles west of Wai and ii miles east of Mahabaleshwar. 
Population (1901), 1,312. The village lies with five others on 
a spur of the Western GhSts, which Juts out at Mahabaleshwar 
and terminates about a mile from Wai. Situated to the lee of 
Mahabaleshwar and about 200 feet lower, it escapes the heavy 
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rain and mist of the outer range, which are carried away into 
the valleys to the north and south. It is also happily shielded 
from the east wind, by being built under a large extent of 
table-land. The magnificent scenery of the Kistna valley, 
extending for many miles from east to west, with its numerous 
hamlets, highly cultivated fields, and picturesque river, can be 
seen along the whole northern ridge of the mountain. Though 
less extensive, the southern aspect is even more beautiful. 

Considered as a sanitarium, Panchgani stands almost un- 
rivalled. With a temperature like that of hfahabaleshwar, it 
has the advantage over that charming health resort of being 
comfortably habitable throughout the year. The climate is 
cool, salubrious, and comparatively dry. The annual rainfall 
averages 56 inches, or about a fifth of that of Mahabaleshwar. 
The temperature varies from 55® at 6 a.m. in December to 96“ 
at 2 p.m. in March. The mean temperature at noon is 71® 
and the mean daily range only 6®. The European settlement 
was founded by private enterprise, chiefly through the energj’ 
and zeal of the late Mr. John Chesson, who, in 1S54, began 
farming here on a small scale. By 1862 there were six sub- 
stantial houses built by Europeans, and a yearly grant of 
Bs. 2,000 was made to the station by Government in that 
year. 

The station is managed by a Superintendent with magisterial 
powers, and contains, besides bis office, a market, an unaided 
high school for European and Eurasian boys, two aided schools 
for European and Eurasian girls, and a dispensary. The high 
school, which is managed by a committee in connexion with 
the Diocesan Board of Education, was originally opened in 
1876, and reopened in 1880 by the Bishop of Bombay. This 
school is the only one of its sort permanently located in the 
Western Ghits for European boarders. Nurseries are attached 
to the station, where experiments have been made in planting 
exotic and other trees and shrubs and in cultivating English 
potatoes, which, with the peach, the pear, and the blackberry, 
thrive in the mild climate. The coffee of Ffinchgani has been 
favourably reported on by London brokers. Here, too, the 
heliotrope and myrtle grow in wild profusion. The sweet- 
brier, so rarely met with in India, flowers j and the eye of the 
traveller from the dusty plains below is gladdened with the 
sight of lanes bordered with festoons of hedge-roses and 
honeysuckle. Panchgani, always beautiful, is at its best in 
August and September, when the fairy pimpernel, the butter- 
cup, and the rvild sweet-pea cover the hUl-sidc, while the 
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springy turf of the table-lands is thickly carpeted with the 
velvety blue-bonnet and the more delicate star-grass. 

PSndavgarh (or Pandu Fort).— Fort in the Wai tSluka of 
Satfira District, Bombay, situated in 18® N. and 73® 45' e, 
4,177 feet above sea-level, 4 miles north-west of Wai. The 
fort is said to have been built by the Kolhapur Silahara chief 
Bhoj II (1178-93) of Fanhala. About 1648 it is mentioned 
as being in the charge of a Bijapur mokasdar stationed at 
Wai. In 1673 it teas taken by Sivaji. In 1701 Pandavgath 
surrendered rrith Chandan Vandan to Aurangzeb’s officers. 
In 1713 Balajf Viswanath, afterwards the first Peshwa, though 
closely pursued by Chandrasen Jadhav, the Marhtha general 
or Sendpati, managed to reach PSndavgarh. He was besieged 
here for a time by Chandrasen Jadhav’s troops, who were 
withdrawn when Raja Saha ordered an advance on Satara. 
During Trimbakjl Denglia’s insurrection in 1817, PSndavgath 
was taken by the insurgents. It sunendered in April, 181S, 
to a detachment of the 9th Native Infantry Regiment under 
Major Thatcher, There are a few rock-cut caves at Pandav- 
garii, situated on a small south-east projection of the fort 
within the limits of Dhavdi village. 

Parli Fort (or Sajjangarh). — Fort in the District and iakka 
of Sataro, Bombay, situated in 17® 41/ N, and 73® ss' E., 
on a detached spur of the Western Ghats, about 6 miles west 
of Satara citj’, and 1,045 ^et above the plain. Population 
(1901), 1,287, The fort was built by one of the kings of 
Delhi in the thirteenth century. Parli ivas the favourite 
residence of Ramdas Sivami (1608-81), the spiritual guide or 
pint of Sivaji (1627-80), who gave it to the Swami in inam. 
The local tradition is that, if Sivaji in Satara required counsel 
from Ramdas, the Swami reached Satara through the air in 
a single stride. The temple of Ramdas is in the middle of 
the village, surrounded by the dwellings of his disciples. The 
temple of basalt with a brick-and-mortar dome was built by 
Aka Bai and Divakar Gosavi, two disciples of the Swami 
A yearly fair, attended by about 6,000 people, is held in 
February. On the north-west of Parli village are two old 
Heraadpanti temples. The existence of these makes it 
probable that a fort had been constructed before Musalnian 
times. It was subsequently occupied by them, and surprised 
by a detachment of Sivajfs Mavalis in May, 1673. A few 
days before his death in 1681 Ramdas Swami addressed from 
Parli a judicious letter to SambhajI, advising him for the 
future rather than upbraiding him for the past, and pointing 
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out the example of his father, 5ret carefully abstaining from 
personal comparison. In when the Mughals were- 

besieging Satara, Parshuram Trimbak Pratinidhi prolonged the 
defence by furnishing supplies from Parli. After the capture of 
Satara in April, 1700, the Mi^hal army besieged Parli. The 
siege lasted till the beginning of June, when the garrison 
evacuated the fortress. Aurangzeb renamed it Naurastara. 
In a revenue statement of about 1790 Parli appears as the 
head-quarters of a pargana in the Nahisdurg sarkar, with 
a revenue of Rs. 22,500. In 1818 it was taken by a British 
regiment. 

Pratapgarh. — Fortress in the Javli taluka of SatSra Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated in 17® 55' N. and 73° 35' E., 8 miles 
south-west of Mahabaleshwar, on a summit of the Western 
Ghats commanding the Par ghat, and dividing one of the 
sources of the Savitrl from the Koyna, an affluent of the 
Kistna. The fort, 3,543 feet above sea-level, looks from a 
distance like a round-topped hill, the walls of the lower fort 
forming a sort of band or crown round the brow. The 
western and northern sides are gigantic cliffs, with an almost 
vertical drop in many places of 700 or 800 feet The towers 
and bastions on the south and east are often 30 to 40 feet 
high, while there is in most places a scarp of naked black rock 
not much lower. In 1656 SivajT, the founder of the Maratha 
power, selected this almost impregnable position as one of his 
principal forts. Pratapgarh was the scene of his treacherous 
murder of the Muhammadan general Afzal Khan, who had 
been sent against him by the Sultan of Bijapur. In 1659 
Sivajr decoyed Afzal Khan to a personal interview by a pre- 
tended submission, the two leaders being each attended by 
a single armed follower, Sivaji stabbed the Musalman general, 
and gave the signal to his ambushed army to attack the 
Muhammadan troops, who, bewildered by the loss of their 
chief, were utterly routed. In the Maratha War of 1818 
Pratapgarh was surrendered to the British by private negotia- 
tion, though it was an important stronghold and was held by 
a large garrison. 

Peth. — Former head-quarters of the Valva taluka of Satara 
District, Bombay, situated in 17® 3' N. and 74® 14' E., 45 miles 
south-east of Satara city. Population (igor), 6,820. Peth 
is a local trade centre, the chief articles of trade being grain 
and cattle. A yearly fair attended by about 5,000 people is 
held in February. 

Rahimatpur. — ^Town in the Koregaon taluka of Satara 
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District, Bombay, situated in 36' N, and 74® u' e 
17 miles south-east of Satlira city, on the Southern Mahtattl 
Railway. Population (1901), 6,735. A weekly market is held 
on Thursday and Friday. Rahimatpur is a large tradine 
centre. Bombay and English piece-goods, twist and silk, sdt 
coco-nuts, dates, and syaces ate imported ; taw sugar, turmerir^ 
earth-nuts, and coriander seed are exported. The chief objects 
of interest are a mosque and a mausoleum. The mausoleum 
seems to have been built in honour of Randullah Khan, a dis- 
tinguished officer who flourished in the ragn of the seventh 
Bij.apur Sultan, Muhammad (1626-56). About a hundred 
yards south-e<ist of the mosque is an elephant water-liil— a 
tower about 50 feet high, with an inclined plane on the west, 
which supplied power for the mosque fountain. The munici- 
pality was established in 1853. During the ten years ending 
rpor the income averaged Rs. 3,700. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 3,100. The town contains a Sub-Judge's court and 
a dispensary. 

SatSra City. — ^Ilcad-qunrters of SStara District, Bombay, 
situated in 17“ 41' N. and 74® E., 10 miles from Satara Road 
station on the Southern Mahratta Railway, near the confluence 
of the Kistna and the Vena. The strong fort of SStara is 
perched on the summit of a small, steep, rocky hill. It takes 
its name from the seventeen {satara) walls, towers, and gates 
which it is supposed to have possessed. At the close of the 
Wetr with the Feshwa in 1818, it fell, after a short resistance, 
into the hands of the British, but was restored with the 
adjacent territory to the representative of SivajI’s line, who, 
during the Feshwa’s ascendancy, had lived there as a State 
prisoner. In 1848, on the death of the last Rfija, the princi- 
p.'ility escheated to the British. The town, lying at the foot 
of the hill fortress, consisted in 1820 of one long street of died 
houses, built partly of stone and partly of brick. After the 
breaking up of the RajS’s court, the population considerably 
decreased. But SatSra is still a large place, with a population 
in 1901 of 26,022, including 2,917 in suburban and 990 in 
cantonment limits. Hindus numbered 2 1,795, Muhammadans 
3,2 75, Jains 253, and Christians 599. The municipality, estab- 
lished in 1853, had an average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of Rs. 69,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 60,000. The suburban municipality, established in 1890, 
had an average income during the decade ending 1901 of 
Rs. 7,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,000. Safira has 
few large or ornamental buildings, with the exception of the 
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Raja’s palace now used as the Judge's court. On account of 
its high position, 2,320 feet above sea-level, the climate is 
unusually pleasant. The water-supply is obtained by aque- 
ducts and pipes from the Kas lake in the hills, 16 miles from 
the city. A civil hospital is situated here. 

Tasgaon Town. — Head-quarters of the ialuka of the same 
name in SatSra District, Bombay, situated in 17** 2' N. and 
74° 36' E., on the Southern Mahratta Eaihvay. Population 
(1901), 10,975. The town stands on rising ground, on the 
north bank of a stream which flows into the Yerla about 
4 miles to the south-west. It was originally surrounded by 
walls, now ruined, and was entered by four gates. Within 
stands the mansion of the Patvardhan family, likewise enclosed 
by walls and three fortified ^tes, of which the northernmost 
was blocked up in 1799 on the death of Parasu Rama Bhan, 
the greatest of the Patvardhans. A fine temple of Ganpati, 
about a century old, stands at a little distance from the 
mansion. The municipality, constituted in 2867, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 7,800. 

In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,700. The town contains 
a Subordinate Judge’s court, an English school, and a dis- 
pensary. 


Urun-Islampar.— Head-quarters of the Vslva (aluM of 
Satara District, Bombay, situated in 17° 3' N. and 74® id E., 
48 miles south-south-east of Satara city, and 3 miles cast of 
Peth. Population (rgoi), 11,553. The municipality, which 
was established in 1853, had an average income during the 
decade ending igoi of Rs. 7,600. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 6,300. The town consists of two distinct portions : IslSm- 
pur, at one time a Musalman colony; and Urun, the Hindu 
and oWer quarter. The latter contains the shrine of Shambliu- 
appa Koshti, a Hindu devotee of the weaver caste, who per- 
formed many miracles and in whose honour a charity dinner 
IS given m March toall comers. A fair is also held. Islampur 
has a dispensary. ^ 

Vaiva ViUage,— Former head-quarters of the taluka of the 
same name in Satara District, Bombay, situated in 17® N 

” miles*^cast 

of Peth and 7 miles east of Istempur. Population (igoi), 5,5-,; 

A municipality was established at Vaiva, but abolished in 
owing to the smallness of its income. Except the mansion ol- 
Ae Thorat family of deshmiikhs, the place has no reimrl-ni 1 

rtfs f ‘ 

(1708-49) and was confirmed in the dtrs/mukki of villaL 
0 0 2 ° 
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extcndinf; up to Shirala, besides rccciring military grants of 
several large and productive tracts. The ArAwi/ii/datcs from 
the Musalritrms. Tliis family must not be confounded mth 
tlrat of the great Dlmnlljl Rno, with which it is but distantly 
connected. InOctobcr, i6s9,SivajI took Valva after apturin-r 
Shir.'ll-i. 'lire first Pratinidlii, RSmehandra Pant Amitj-^ 
rcjKipulatcd it about 1690. In 5684 the district was occupied 
during the mon<oon by a Mughal army under SultSn Jtrrazam, 
who untoned on the Innks of the Kistna. It was then anrresed 
by SatnbhSjl to Kolhapur, and sulfcrcd grratly from the 
ravagc,s of Ud.tjl Chauk'm. The Pant Pratinldhi surprised 
the c,amp of Sambh.ljl and UdSjt. Jaswant Rao ThorJt was 
killed in the errgagement, and they were driven to Panhila 
with the loss of all their luggage. This occasioned the 
ce.-.ion to the S.'itata RAjit of the Vrdva district north of the 
Vitrita. The charge of tire district continued in the ThorSt 
family till (he Ikitish annexation in 181S. 

Vllsota. — Hill fort in the J5vli taluka of S.4iaia District, 
Hominy, situated in 17® 40' N. and 73“ 41' E.( 5 miles west- 
north-west of Tdmbi, at the head of n small valley which 
branches wot from the Kopra river. At the mouth of the 
valley is a vill.igc named V.’lsota. Population (1901), 121. 
The fort itself is within the limits of Met Indoli vilLigc, and on 
the very- edge of the Western Gh.*its. The defences consist of 
a vertical .scarp s-atying in height from 30 to Co feet, crowned 
by a wall and p.arapct from 6 to 8 feet high and loopholcd at 
intcrstals. The cliff to the south of the fort has a sheer drop 
of r.soo feet, if not more. It is knotvn as the Babukh.ida, and 
was used as a phnee of execution for criminals, svhowcrc hurled 
down the cliff. Tlw fort of Vflsota is the most ancient in the 
hill di.stricK It is attributed to the Kolh.'tpur Sil.’ihara chief, 
Hhoj II (rt 78-93) of Panh.’ila ; and, from the cyclopcan blocks 
of unmoriarcd trap which form the pond and older portions 
of the wall, it appc.irs undoubtedly to be of great antiquity. 
The gatcw.ay looks Mulnammadan, but it is doubtful whether 
any Mus.'ilmftn ever came so far. The Shirkes and Mores 
possessed the fort, till it was taken by Sivajl in 1655 after the 
murder and conquest of the J-tvli chief. SirajI named the fort 
Aajrogarh, svhich name it Kis not retained. Subsequently it 
was chiefly used as a state prison. Soon after the battle of 
Kirkee (November 5, 1817) two British officers who had been 
captured at Uruli about 15 miles cast of Poona after a ntiinful 
resistance were sent first to Kitngori fort in KolSba, where they 
were harshly treated, and thence to Vasota. The British force 
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adrancing from Medha by BamnoH and TambJ, drove in out- 
posts at Vasota, and met the Peshwa’s forces at Indolt. Nego- 
tiations were opened with the commandant, one Bhaskar Pant, 
but he obstinately refused to surrender. The British forces 
then advanced a detachment and dug shelters for themselves 
in the hill-side. A battery was set up on the old fort, and the 
bombardment lasted for twenty hours. The commandant 
finally surrendered on April 6, iSrS \ and the two British 
officers were recovered uninjured. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
rvas present at the siege, which he has described. The prize 
property amounted to about a lakhs, in addition to family 
jewels of the Satara Raja worth 3 lakhs. - 
Vita. — Head-quarters of the Kh 5 n 5 pur iSltika of Satara 
District, Bombay, situated in 17“ 16' N. and 74® 32' E., 
48 mites south-east of Satara city. Population (1901), 5,035. 
Vita, which is surrounded by walls of mud and stone, has been 
a municipality since 1854, with an average municipal income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 2,700. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 3,700. An ancient mansion on the east wall 
is now used as a.gSnja warehouse. The town contains a Sub- 
ordinate Judge’s court. 


Wai Town.-— Head-quarters of the tSMa of the same 
name in Satara District, Bombay, situated in 17® 57' N. and 
if 54' E., on the Kistna river, 20 miles norlh-by-rvest of 
Sstara city, and 15 miles east of Mahabaleshwar. Population 
(1901), 13,989. Wai is one of the most sacred places on the 
Kistna, and has a large Brahman population. The caves in the 
neighbourhood show that it was an early Buddhist settlement, 
and it is locally identified with the Vairatnagar visited by the 
Pandavas during their exile. Between 1453 and 1480 Wai 
was a military post of the Bahmani Sultans, and supplied 
troops for MahmQd Gawan’s expedition to the Konkan. In 


1648 the town was the head-quarters of a Bijapur oflScial ; in 
r659 it passed into the hands of the Marathas, and in 1687 
witnessed the defeat of a Bijapur force dispatched to storm it. 
Save for a short period of reoccupation by the Muhammadans 
in 1690, Wai remained a MarathS possession, and was occupied 
jn I 7 S 3 on behalf of the Peshwa by Rajaram’s widow, Tara 
Bai. In 1791 it belonged to the Raste family, and in 1798 
was the scene of Parasu Rima Bhau Patvardhan’s incar- 
ceration. It was mentioned in 1827 as ‘a town formerly 
belongmg to the Rastes and still their residence.' The face of 
the Kistna river for half a mile is lined with steps or gia/s, and 
for an hour after dawn and before sunset people are incessantly 
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engaged in ablutions and clothes-washing. Wat is a com 
mercial centre and also a place of pilgrimage. The munid 
pality, which was established in 1855, had an average incom'e 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 14,000. Wai contains many temples, a high 
school with 153 pupils, a Subordinate Judge’s court, and a 
dispensary. In the adjacent village of Lohare are some in- 
teresting Buddhist caves. 

Sholapur District. — District in the Central Division of 
" the Bombay Presidency, lying between 17® 8' and 18° 33' N, 
and 74° 37' and 76® 26' E., with an area of 4,541 square miles. 
Except the Bars! taluka, tvhich is surrounded by the Nizam’s 
territory, Sholapur is bounded on the north by Ahmadnagar 
District ; on the east by the Nizam’s Dominions and the State 
of Akalkot j on the south by Bijapur District and the States of 
Jath and Miraj; and on the west by Aundh State, SatSra 
District, Phaltan State, and Poona and Ahmadnagar Districts. 
On the west, in some places Miraj villages are included, and 
isolated SholSpur villages lie beyond the District limits. 

Except north of E3rsi, west of MSdha, and south-west of 
Mslsiras and of Karm^la, where there is a good deal of hilly 
ground, the District is generally flat or undulating. Most of 
the surface rolls in long low uplands separated by hollows, with 
an occasional level. The shallow' soil of the uplands is suited 
for pasture, and the deep soil of the lowlands under careful 
tillage yields the richest crops. The uplands are gently 
rounded swellings of trap, overgrown with yellow stunted spear- 
grass. The District is somewhat bare of vegetation, and 
presents in many parts a bleak, treeless appearance. The 
chief rivers are the BhIma and its tributaries the Man, the 
Nira, and the Slna, all flowing towards the south-east, with the 
exception of the Man, which runs north-east for 50 miles within 
the limits of the District. Besides these, there are several 
minor streams. Of the principal reservoirs, Ekruk and Siddh- 
eswar are near Sholapur city, one is at Ashti, one is at Kore- 
gaon, and one at Pandharpur, and there are also water-supply 
works at B3rsi and Karmala. The Ekruk lake is one of the 
largest artificial pieces of water in the Presidency. 

As throughout the Deccan, the geological formation is, trap, 
covered in most places with a shallow layer of veiy light soil, 
and in parts with a good depth of rich loam suited for cotton. 

The flora of Sholapur is of the purely Deccan type. 
mango, nim, and plpal are the only timber trees found. Among 
flowering plants the most common are Clanne, Capparh, Cassia, 
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Woodfordia, Vtcoa, Eekinops^ Celosia, and several species of 
Acacia. 

The District is too well tilled to leave much cover for wild Fauna, 
beasts. The jackal, grey foj^ antelope, and hare are, however, 
common. The commonest game-birds are : kalam {Atffhro- 
poidts Virgo), black and grey partridges, quail, and snipe. 

Bustard are scarca The moral is noted among river hsh. 

The climate, except from March to May, is healthy and Climate, 
agreeable. In the hot season, March to June, the meanJ®®P^' 
temperature is 83®, very hot and oppressive in the day-time, rainfoll. 
but cool at night j it falls to 52® in November and rises to 108® 
in May: annual mean 80®. During the cold season, from 
November to February, the weather with keen easterly and 
north-easterly winds is clear and bracing. The rainy season is 
pleasant; the sky is more or less overcast, and the rain falls in 
heavy showers, alternating with intervals of sunshine. The 


annual rainfall averages 26 inches, being on the whole scanty 
and uncertain. Barsi, owing to the proximity of the Balaghat 
hills, is comparatively well off with an average fall of 28 inches, 
while MSdha and KarmSla receive 26 and 23 inches respec- 
tively, but so unevenly distributed that only one out of every 
four seasons can be adjudged really satisfactory. Mhlsiras has 
the lowest average, namely 22 inches. 

SholSpur is one of the Districts which formed the early HUlwy. 
home of the Marathas, and is still a great centre of the 
Martha population. In the early centuries of the Christian 
T.i. it probably formed part of the territories 

of the SatavShana or Andhra dynasty, whose capital was Paithan 
on the Godavari, about 150 miles north-west of SholSpur city. 

During the nine hundred years previous to the overthrow of 
he Deo^ Yadavas by the Muhammadans in the beginning 
of he fourteenth century, SholSpur, like the neighbouring 

f,! ^50 to 750, by the RashtrakStas to 

973 . fay the revived or Western ChSlukyas to 1156, and by 

Deccan°^^ YSdavas till the Muhammadan conquest of the 


The firet Muhammadan invasion of the Deccan took place 
m 1294, but the power of the Deogiri Yadavas was not crushed 
till 1318. From rsiS MahaiSshtra began to be ruled by 
governors appomtcd from Delhi and stationed at Deogiri 
r^ich name rras changed in 1338 by Muhammad bin TughJak 
to Daulatabad, the 'abode of wealth.’ In 1346 there was 
^videspread disorder, and Delhi officers plundered and wasted 
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the country. These cruelties led to the revolt of the Deccan 
nobles under the leadership of a soldier named Hasan Gangu, 
The nobles were succesful, and freed the Deccan from depen- 
dence on Northern India, Hasan founded a djuasty, which 
he railed Bahmnni after the Persian from whom he claimed 
descent, and which held sway over the Deccan for nearly a 
hundred and fifty years. In 1489 Yilsuf Adil Shah, governor 
of BijSpur, assumed independence, and overran all the country 
north of Bijapur ns far as the Bhima. For nearly two hundred 
yc.irs Sholiipur belonged either to the Bij 3 pur or to the Ahmad- 
rangar Sultans, ns the one or the other succeeded in retaining 
it. In 1668, by the treaty concluded between Aumngzeb and 
All Adil Shah of Bijapur, the fort of Sholapur and territory 
yielding Rs. (1,30,000 of revenue was ceded to the Mughals as 
the price of pence. The general decay of the Mughal empire 
from 1700 to 1750 opened the way for Mar.’itha supremacy. 
In 1795 Mar.ith 3 s wrested from the Nizam his Sholapur 
possessions. The greater part of the District formed a portion 
of the Peshwa's dominions. On the overthrow of the PeshwS 
430 villages passed to the British, the decisive actions being 
the battles of Pandharpur and Ashta (1817-8) and the siege 
of Sholapur (1818). To the territory taken from the Marathas, 
232 villages ceded by the Nizam were added in 1822, and 488 
more villages which lapsed in 1848 on the death of the R 3 ja 
of S.atara brought the District to its present dimensions. It 
has been a Collcctoratc since 1838. 

Traces of Yad-ara rule arc to be found in the HcraSd- 
panti temples at Bavu, Mohol, Mausiras, Niiteputa, VelSpur, 
PANDit.vHruB, Pulunj, Kandalgaon, Kasegaon, and Matde. 
There is a fine old well dating from this period at Marde. 
Musalman architecture is represented by the tomb of one of 
the daughters of Aurangzcb at the village of Becampur. 

There arc 7 towns and 712 villages in the District. The 
population is approximately the same as it was in 1872, At 
the last four enumerations it has been : (1872) 720,203, (1881) 
583,411, (1891) 750,689, and (1901) 720i977' The decre^e 
of 19 per cent, in i8Si was W to mortality or emigration 
in the famine of 187^-8; and the decrease of 4 per cent, 
during the last decade is due to the famine years of 1896- 
190X. Part of this decrease has been made good by immi- 
gration since the famine. The distribution by ialukas, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1901, is given on the next page.^ 

The chief towns are Sholapur, Pandharpur, Barsi, and 
Karmala. The predominant language is Marathi, which is 
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total population, gt per cent, are Hindus and p 
Musalmans. 


I Kfimberof I 


MiH IfJij 

nils iPl 


KanaSIa . 
IlSai 

SfSlsiras . 
Kfadha . 
Pondhatpar 
Shotapar . 
bingoh . 

District total 


i Cr^ss" 88 -»8 *,893 

139,435 *34 - 3 

5a.533 9* - *9 

8^,984 13+ - 10 3i5.5» 

91,928 19* + * 4.81? 

303,905 *40 + *3 *1,443 

83,634 **? + S *,P »3 


7^0,977 


• Theapricnlloral de;nrtni«it'a relttnis ffire the lolal area as 4,547 sijaare miles 
ftncf lAe (ot V nunber o( os 718 s 

Among Hindus, BrShmans number 29,000. The most Ciwtes 
important gad the oldest settlers of this caste are Deshasths “"fj 
(s4,ao6). The Vaishya VHnis are the last remnant of the*^ 
Hindu traders of the District, who are now mainly IjngSj'ats 
(Sr,ooo) and are ^own as LingSyat VSnis. MaratbSs 

( 330 . 000 ) are the strongest caste numerically and are mostly 
agriculturists. MSlIs or gardeners (24,000), found throughout 
the District, have two divisions, Khirsagur and Kaut. Crafts- 
men include Sails, Kosbtls, DevSngand other wearers (23,000), 
and Chatnars or shoemakers (x6,ooo). Dhangars or shepherds 

(74.000) have three divisions— Batgis, Hatgars, and Kutigars — 
which neither marry nor eat together, Kolfs (10,000) are 
divided into MarSthS Kolfs and FSnbhari Rolls. MabSrs 

(66.000) and Mangs (28,000) are the watchmen and scavengers 
of the old village community. There are 37.000 Muhammadan 
inverts from Hinduism, who describe themselves as Shaikhs. 

e population is supported mainly by agriculture (60 per 
cent.), industries and commerce supporting rg per cent, and 
one per cent, respectively. 

native Christians were enumerated, most ofChrisiiw 
whom are converts of the American Mnratha Mission, which ““‘“ions, 
commenced work in the District in 1862. There are churches 
at Sholapur Dhotre, Vatvat, and a few other places. The 
Congregational Mission is at work in 
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General The soil of Sholapur is of three kinds : black, coarse grey, 
tffcon. reddish. Except in the Barsi ialuka, where black soil is tire 
ditions. rule and coarse grey is rare, most of the District is either grey 
or red. The black soil is chiefly confined to the hanV;; of the 
rivers and large strums. On garden land manure is always 
used, and also on ‘dry-crop’ land when available. The usual 
mode of manuring a field is by turning into it a flock of sheep 
and goats, for whose services their owner is paid according 
to the length of their stay. Scarcity of manure is the mai n 
reason why so little land is watered, compared with the area 
commanded by the Ekrfik lake and other water-works. An 
industrious farmer ploughs his land several times before he 
sows it, and weeds it several times while the crop is growing. 
An irregular rotation of crops is observed, and about a fifth or 
sixth part of the holding is often left fallow. As a mie, the 
poorer landholders neither weed nor manure their land. They 
run a light plough over it, sow the seed broadcast, and leave it 
to itself. They expect to get from it at best merely a bare 
food-supply for the year ; and while the crop is ripening, they 
supplement their field profits by the wages of labour. Much 
of the best land is in the hands of mon^-lenders, who have 
either bought it or taken it on mortgage. The tendency 
seems to be for the petty landholders to diminish, and the 
land to fall into the hands of men of capital who employ the 
old holders as their tenants or labourers. It may be accepted 
that only about lo per cent, of the agricultural classes are free 
from debt, and that the remaining 90 per cent, are involved, 
and require advances fi’om time to time. The Dekkhan Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act, by protecring their property from attach- 
ment and sale for debt, has rendered this necessity less urgent. 
Chief ngri- The District is almost entirely ryotwari, only about 

^ P®'' ^ 

andprincl- statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, in square 
pal crops, uiiles : — 


7'd/fi4a. 

Total 

area. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cnitivable 

u’aste. 

Forest. 

Kcrmala . 

772 

.595 

14 

II 

80 

Barsi . 

597 

536 

*3 

... 

23 

MSUiras 

574 

47* 

18 

s 

33 

Madba . . 

619 

621 

31 

1 

■49 

Poadharpnr 

478 

430 

>3 

1 

SO 

Sholapur . 

848 

7»S 

H 

4 

do 

Singola 

659 

574 

24 

3 

32 

Total 

4.547* 

3,853 

127 

24 

277 


* Tbe figures In this table ore based on the latest information. 
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The staple food-gram of the District is hie jowar 
square miles). In Malsiras and Singola iSjra (521 square 
miles) is equally important. Wheat (82 square miles) is chiefly 
an irrigated crop, and is of inferior quality. Of pulses, tur 
(155 square miles) and gram (104) are important j math and 
kulith occupy 64 and 37 square miles respectively. Oilseeds 
(292 square miles) are grown in rows among the jmoar. Of 
other crops, chillies (9 square miles), cotton (72 square miles), 
and mn-hemp (45 square miles) are the most important. 

There has been a gradual tendency of late years to discard improve- 
old forms of fleld-implements in favour of more modem “*“*5 in 
appliances ; and especially is this the case with iron sugar- tm™ ' 
cane presses and iron ploughs. The latter were exhibited P«etice. 
in Bombay in 1904, and have been ordered by several culti- 
sators. Iron lifts for wells have also taken the place of 
leathern bags in many places. The opening of cotton- 
mills in SholSpur city has led the people to pay more attention 
to seed-selection and staple; while the better kinds of 


arc now iargeiy employed for sugar-cane cultivation. 
Dunng the ten years ending 1904, 18.3 lakhs was advanced 
to agriculturists under the Land Improvement and Agricul- 
tunsts Loans Acts. Of this sum 5 lakhs was advanced in 
18^-7, and 9 lakhs dunng the three years ending 1901-2, 

Era t anl by Lamams; and breeds from Malwa, 
Gr^^arat, and Gokak rn Belgaum. The hhi/dri breed is the 

5 “r ‘^Ikw are classed as 

classes keep goats. Donkeys are^bred bv Sld”'^ 
men, and pigs are reared bv V.rrrf by-Beldars or quarry- 
Th. 

Pon,^hii, Ektak, and MhasvSd ^ 

“ Ptc-Bntish TOk improved and thi. Unt-named is 

We projects have been'undon , new works. 

BhSmburda, Wadshivne, Hotgi ant M 
under irrigation from various ’sourcef*”®’’ 

square miles. Government works 

^canals one square mil, wdls mUre1:S.S 
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one square mile, and other sources z square miles. Kotegaon 
lake, 13 miles nortlveast of Barsi, is formed by throwing two 
earthen dams across two separate valleys. The lake has now 
a capacity of 81,000,000 cubic feet and supplies 28s aaes of 
land, the estimated irrigable area being nearly 2 square miles. 
The Ashti Like lies in the Madha foMa, jz miles north east 
of Pandharpur. The lake when full holds 1,419,000,000 cubic 
feet of water. It is estimated to irrigate 19 square miles, and 
actually supplies about 2 square miles. The Ekrflk lake, the 
largest artificial lake in the Bombay Presidenq', lies 5 miles 
north-cast of SholSpur city. The lake is 60 feet deep when 
full, and holds 3,310,000,000 cubic feet of water. It supplies 
4 .and commands z6 square miles. The MhasvSd tank in 
SStara District, recently constructed by throning a dam across 
the Miin river, supplies 7 square miles of land with water, and 
could irrigate 38 square miles. The capital outlay on these 
tanks has been (r903-4}: Mhasv 3 d 21 lakhs, EkrQk 13, Kore- 
gaon 2 , and Ashti 8 lakhs. There are 24,629 welts in the 
District, with an average depth of 15 to 40 feet, of which 
20,865 arc used for irrigation. 

Porests. The dry, shallow soil of the uplands of SholSpur is ill-suited 
for trees. The District now possesses zrp square miles of 
‘rcscrs'cd’ land under the Forest department. The fodder 
reserr es and p-asture land In charge of the Revenue depart- 
ment amount to 58 square miles. There are no ‘ protected ’ 
forests. The forest area is much scattered. It may be 
roughly divided into two tracts : on the hills between Barsi 
and the NizSm’s territories in the extreme north-east, and on 
the hills to the south of hlalsiras and SSngola in the extreme 
south-west. Before December, 1871, when forest conservancy 
was introduced, SholSpur was extremely b.arc of trees and 
brushwood. In the rvholc of the forest area, no timber-cutting 
rights arc admitted to exist. The forest lands are of two 
classes: scrub forest and babid meadows. The scrub forest 
is found on the hill^ and babul meadows occur all over the 
District. 

Forest receipts are comparatively small, being only Rs. 18,000 
in 1903-4. About nineteen-twentieths of the Reserves are 
leased yearly for grazing; the remainder are leased yearly for 
grass-cutting, and in these tree plantations are formed. The 
timber of the babul dxA the mm are used for fuel, and also for 
making beams, posts, doors, carts, ploughs, and other imple- 
ments. The b-ark of the babul and of the tarvad ( Cassia atiri- 
atlala) is used for tanning, and the pods as well as the flowers 
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of (he palis {Sutea frondosa) for dyeing. The baii: of the 
^apia is made into ropes, llie forests are in charge of an 
Extra-Assistant Conservator. 

Except trap or basalt used as building stone and for road- Miaerals. 
metal, and nodular limestone used in cement, Sfaolapur has 
no mineral products. 

The chief industries are spinning, weaWng, and dyeing, jirts ami 
Silks and the finer sorts of cotton doth, such as d/affs and 
iromen's sdfis, prepared in SholSpur, bear a good name. 

Blankets are also woven in large numbers. Besides hand- 
loom weaving, three cotton-mills, with 144,520 spindles and 528 
looms, have been established, which give employment to 
5i^39 hands daily, and turn out 14,000,000 lb. of yarn and 
2,000,000 lb..of cloth. The mill of the SholSpur Spinning 
and Weaving Company b^n working at Sholapur city in 
1877 with a nominal capital of 8 lakhs. In addition to the 
cofton-mSfc, there are two ginm'ng factories, employing about 
174 operatives. Oil-presses of the native type are worked by 

VII “ manufactured to some 

extent by Mahars and Mangs. 

The laigest centres of interaal Lde are 

and Pandhamur : and ZmI Z! Batsi, 

KarmSla, AkJsj Nateputa. anrf <J- hlohol. 

The south-east Iin/» nr n ^fanvans. 

Railway, communi- 

through the District with a lenath nf ^ -t passes rations. 

« S'"' “■« Jr ’;,t “s 

ratta Railway runs south toranlc r:;, , Southern Mah- 

about 8 miles within the Distnct if? -Z ^ 
nteipn^ in light railways conn”rts f 
IndiM Peninsula Railway. This JinZlfT 
f.»ch gauge, was opened in x8 , V '>» a foot 

SS to Tad, valla, 2; 2es f jT ^Srsi 
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78 miles. Except 341 miles of unmetalled toads in charge of 
. the local authorities, all these roads are mainmn e j by the 
Public Works department. The Barsi Light Railway Com- 
pany maintains and repairs 21 miles of metalled road. 

Famine. The earliest recorded famine is the great Durgl-devi famine, 
which began about 1396 and is said to have lasted neatly 
twelve years. Next came the famine of 1460. About 1320 
a great famine is said to have been caused by military hordes 
destroying and plundering the crops. The famine of 1791 
was very severe, especially in the Carnatic, where the crops 
entirely failed. In the Deccan the yield was one-fourth to 
one-half the usual out-turn; and as thousands flocked from 
the Carnatic to the Deccan for food, the distress became 
very severe. During this famine grain sold at 3 seers a rupee. 
In 1802 the plunder and destruction of crops by Holkar and 
the FindSris caused a serious scarcity, which the failure of the 
rains in October and November, 1803, turned into a famine of 
terrible severity. In x8r8, owing partly to the ravages of the 
Feshwa’s armies, and partly to the failure of crops, the District 
again suffered from famine, accompanied by cholera, which 
destroyed thousands. Other famines or scarcities occurred in 
1824, 1832-3, 1845, 1854, 1862, 1876-7, 1896-7, and 1899- 
1900, owing to scanty rainfall. 

In the famine of 1876-7 the District suffered very severely. 
At the height of distress the largest number on worits was 
95,617 in January, 1877. A considerable number of people 
left the District and went to Berar and the Nizam’s Dominions, 
and many cattle died. During the cold season of 1879, from 
January to March, swarms of rats and mice appeared and 
about seven-eighths of the crops were wholly destroyed. The 
scanty rainfall of 1896 caused a failure of the crops throughout 
the whole of the District, thus necessitating r^ef measures. 
The largest number on works svas 124,800 in April. The 
maximum number on gratuitous relief was 15,600 in Septem- 
ber. The distress conrinued till the end of November. The 
last scarcity, which extended over two consecutive years, was 
in 1899-igor. In October, 1899, relief works were opened 
which continued till October, 1902. The maximum on relief 
was reached in April, 1900, when nearly 156,000 persons were 
on works and 13,000 in receipt of gratuitous relief. By August, 
1900, the number on gratuitous relief had reached 25,000. 
The excess of mortality over the normal in 1899-1900 was 
18,800, and it is calculated that 70,000 cattle died. Including 
advances to agriculturists and weavers, and remissions of land 
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revenue, the famine in this District alone cost the state 84 
hkhs. More than 10 ^ lakhs was advanced under the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists' Loans Acts. 

The District consists of seven iSMas, in two subdivisions District 
under an Assistant Collector and a Deputy-Collector. Thejj°^'”'j 
/cWflf are SHOiipm, Madha, Kariiau, BiiRsr, Pandhar- staff. 

PUR, Sakgola, and Maisiras. The Collector is Political 
Agent for the State of Aialkot. 

The District and Sessions Judge at Sholapur is assisted for Civil and 
civil business by si* Suboidinate Judges. There are tiventy- "iuhial 
eight officers to administer criminal justice in the District. 

The proximity of the Nitam’s Dominions facilitates dacoitics 
by small bands of bad characters, who take refuge across 
burt"*”*'*"^ commonest forms of crime are theft and 

» fc w .litT biC^(Sn? 7“' “** 

'«ngate,imdiSS ™ 

revised rates being introduc 2 ^„ lJw- 5 !"'“ to 

wended to the whole ^ £ jSSh t 
74, in consequence of the marked ®'tober, 

« “ “ •« 'm. „ to ,s"^ 

S.*‘=i'SS“r= 
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Mnnid* 
palitiet 
nad Ineal 
boards. 


Police and 
jails. 


Edacatlon. 


Hospitals 
and dU< 
pensarics. 


S7C 

Collections on account of land revenue ond revenue from all 
sources liavc been, in thousands of rupees 




1890-1. 

I90O-I. 

1901-4. 

Lnnd revenue . 

Totnt revenue . . 

to, 61 
>4,46 

“.94 

16,89 

9 . 4 * 

M .57 

1545 

«.77 


There arc five municipalities— SiioiAruR, Barsi, Karmala, 
Sangoi.a, and I’andiurpur— with a total income averaging 
3*8 lakhs. Among special sources of municipl income ate 
a pilgrim ta.x at Pandharpur and a water rate at SholSpur, 
The District hoard and seven taluka boards had on income of 
1*5 Lakhs in 1903-4, the princip.il source being the land cess. 
TI1C expenditure amounted to i>3 lakhs, including Rs. 45,000 
devoted to the maintenance and construction of roads and 
buildings. 

Tlic District Superintendent of police is aided by two 
Assistants and one inspector. There arc 12 police stations in 
the District. The total strengtlt of the police force is 579: 
namely, 9 chief constables, 109 he.id constables, and 461 
constables. ITic mounted police number 7, under one 
daffadSr, There arc 8 subsidiary jitils in the District, srith 
accommodation for 197 prisoners, 'lire daily average number 
of prisoners in 1904 was 70, of whom 5 were females. 

ShoLlpur stands fifteenth as regards literacy among the 
twenty-four Districts of the Presidency. In 1901 only 4-7 per 
cent, of the population (8-9 males and 0-4 females) could read 
and write. In 18S1 there were 17.7 schools with 7,060 pupils. 
The' number of pupils incrc.Tscd ,to 14,711 in 1891 and to 
14,984 in 190T. In 1903-4 the number of educational insti- 
tutions was 297, including 2 high schools, 7 middle and 
258 primary schools, one training school, 2 industrial schools, 
and one commercial school ,* and the number of pupils was 
6,162, including 547 girls. Of the 271 schools classed os 
public, one is m-anaged by Government, 175 by local bo.ards, 
36 by municipalities, 57 are aided and 2 arc unaided. The 
total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was lakhs, of 
which Provincial revenues contributed Ks. 47,000, Local 
funds Rs. 27,000, and fees Rs. 16,000. Of the total, 70 
per cent, was devoted to primary schools. 

The District contains two hospitals, including one for 
females, 8 dispensaries, one leper asylum, and 3 other medical 
institutions, >Tith accommodation for 83 in-patients. In 1904 
the number of patients treated was 151,682, of whom 1,118 
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were in-patients, and 3,802 operations were performed. The 
total expenditure on the civil hospital and 8 dispensaries 
and the leper asylum was Rs. 24,667, of which Rs. 15,229 was 
met from Local and municipal funds. 

The number of people successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 Vacdna- 
was 18,000, representing 25 per 1,000 of population, which is '°"' 
slightly higher than the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xx (1884); 

W. W. Loch, Historical Account of the Poona, Saiara, and 
Sholapur Districts (1877).] 

Kannala Taluka, — Taluka'oi Sholapur District, Bombay, 
lying between 17° 58' and 18“ 33' N. and 74® 48' and 75® 26' E., 
with an area of 772 square miles. It contains one town, 
Karmala (population, 7,301), the head-quarters; and 123 
villages. The population in 1901 was 67,558, compared with 
93,353 in 1891. The great decrease is due to mortality 
and emigration during the famine of 1899-1901. The taluka 
is one of the most thinly populated in the District, with 
a density of only 88 persons per square mile. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1.7 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. X 1,000. KarmSla is in the north of the District, between 
the Bhima on the west and the Sina on the cast. Except 
the hills near Kem and the dividing ridge, forming the water- 
shed between the two rivers, the country is flat; towards 
the north it is rough and broken, crossed by many streams. 

About half consists of rich black soil, and the rest is red 
and gravelly. The seasons arc uncertain — a really good 
one, as a rule, not occurring oftener than once in three or four 
years, when, however, the harvest is exceedingly abundant. 

The annual rainfall averages 23 inches. Weekly fairs are held 
at eight towns and villages; and at Son.'lri an annual fair 
in April is attended by about 6,000 persons. 

Bars! Taluka. — TSluka of Sholapur District, Bombay, 
lying between 17° 57'and i8® 26'N. and 75® 36' and 76® 7' E., 
surrounded on all sides by the Nizam’s Dominions, with an 
area of 596 square miles. There are two towns, Baksi (popu- 
lation, 24,242), the head-quarters, and Vairag (5,163) ; and 
122 villages. The population in 1901 was 139,435, compared 
with 140,322 in 1891. With the exception of the Sliokipur 
taluka, Barsi is the most thickly populated in the District, 
with a density of 234 persons per square mile. TJie demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, and for cesses 
14,000. The taluka is crossed by several streams, and 
is, on the whole, well wooded. The Wllagcs arc small, and 

BO. I. n n 
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lie chicny on river banl-s. Bars! Im a better dinaie j,i4 , 
more plcniifiil nnd regubr rainfall tlian the reslof Sliolapji 

MJllsirnH T 51 uka . — TTihha of SholJpur Diitricl, Itombw 
lyinj; between \ f 35' and 16’ s'X. and 74®37'and Js’ij'E, 
with an an a of 574 Mioarc milfi. It contains 69 silhjcs, fr* 
licad-qtiarter's biin« at Mai,**ikas (population, *,363). B-j 
pojnilation in 1901 w-at 5s,S33. coinpred with 74,039 in 1891. 

’J’hc tliliika K very thinly populitcd, with a density of odi 
9; persons per square mile, the average for the District bcis; 
159. ‘I he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was m bU.«, 
and for cesses Us. 8,000. Mfilsira.s is pcncrally flat and W. 
of tree-, exccftt in the svtst. where there is a diain orhffs. 
Wilier is not plentiful. The princip.il rivers arc the Xin ard 
Ilhima. The /(iMr rhirlly consists of good bbctc soil. Ibe 
climate is dry and hot, .nnd the rainfall scanty and uncertain. 

Mfidltn Tflittkn . — Tihika of ShoDpur District, Bomlaj, 
lying bctwtnn 17® 38' and iS' 10' N. and 75® 9' .nnd 7s'4s'li, 
with an atist of 619 .square miles. It contains 89 tillagts. 
inrhiding Mawia (iwpulaiion, StS^s). tlic head quarters. Tne 
popubtion in i9ot was 83,984, comp.nrcd with 93,664 in 1891. 
‘rite density, 134 per-ons per square mile, is slightly below the 
Hisirict average. The rlemsntl for land revenue in 1903-4 
W.XS tj hikhs, and for cesses Rs. 10.000. MSdlia is an undu- 
lating pbin, irregubr In shape ; the tops of all the higher 
ridges, though covered with yellow siunterl grass, are bare 
of lrcc.s and h.avc a barren soil. The watershed crosses the 
(itiuha in the direction of its greatest length from north-west to 
south-east ; and the streams flow eastward into the Sina and 
southward into the Bhlma. Kvcluding the Ashti bite, situated 
about IS miles souih-wast of Madha town, the land is chiefly 
watered from wells. The climate is dry, and hot winds prevail 
from March to May. The rainfall Is most uncertain. 

Pandliarpur TSluka.— 75 M<r of Shobpur District, Bom- 
bay, lying between 17® 29' nnd 17® 56' N. and 75® 6' and 
75 ° 3*^ of 478 square miles. There arc two 

towns, I’ANDHARPUR (population, 32,405), the head-quarters, 
and Karkamd (5,57 “*''1 83 villages. The population in 

1901 was 9 1,928, compared with 91,261 in 1S91. The density, 
192 persons per square mile, is above the District avetage. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1.5 lakhs, and 
for cesses R.s. 10,000. Pandharpur is an open waving plain, 
almost bare of trees. Tiie chief rivers arc the Bhima and the 
Man. Along the river banks the soil is mostly deep black, 
and to the cast of the Bhima it is especially rich. On the 
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high-lying land the soil is shallow, black and grey, gravelly 
or iarad. The climate is diy, and the rainfall scanty and 
.uncertain. 

Sholapur Taluka. — South-eastern taluka of Sholapur Dis- 
trict, Bombay, tying between 17® 22' and 17® 50' N. and 
75 ° 33' and 76® 26' E., ivith an area of 848 square miles. It 
contains one town, Sholapur (population, 75,288), the head- 
quarters; and 151 villages. The population in rpoi was 
203,905, compared with 180,630 in 1891. It is the most 
thickly populated taluka in the District, with a density of 
240 persons per square mile. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was 2-6 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 18,000, The 
ialuka is undulating and devoid of trees, rising in places into 
small hillocks showing bare rock. The climate is dry ; the 
cold season is clear and bracing. The two chief rivers are 
the Bhima and the Sina. The BhTma forms the southern 
boundary for about 35 miles ; and the Sina runs south through 
the taluka for about 40 miles. 

SSngola Taluka. — South-western taluka of Sholapur Dis- 
trict, Bombay, tying between 17® 8' and 17® 40' N. and 74® 54' 
and 75° 27' E., rvith an area of 654 square miles. It contains 
one toTO, Sangola (population, 4,763), the head-quarters ; 
and 75 villages. The population in 1901 was 82,634, com- 
pared with 78,420 in 1891. The density, 127 persons per 
square mile, is much below the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was i-r lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 8,000. Sangola is a level plain, with a few treeless hillocks 
fringing its southern border. It is mostly bare of trees. 
Villages are three or four miles apart. The chief river is the 
Man, which flows through the taluka from west to north-east 
for about 35 miles. Most of the soil is stony and barren, 
and much of it fit only for grazing. The climate is hot. 

Ashta. — ^Village in the Madha taluka of Sholapur District, 
Bombay, situated in i7®5i'N. and 75' 28' E, Population 
(1901), 936. The place is interesting as the scene of the 
battle of February 20, 1818, between General Lionel Smith 
and Baji Rao Peshwa’s troops, in which the Peshwa was 
defeated and his general Gokhale killed. It was entirety a 
cavalry action, Gokhale having 8,000 to ro,ooo horse, and 
General Smith two regiments of cavalry, a squadron of the 
22nd Dragoons, 1,200 auxiliary horse, and 2,500 infantry. 
The battle had the important result of freeing the Satara Raja 
from Baji Rao’s power. Ashta has a large lake which, when 
full, has an area of more than 4 square miles and a capacity of 
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1,419,000,000 cubic feet of water. The lake has been formed 
at a cost of upwards of 7 lakhs by throising across the Ashta 
stream, a feeder of the Bhima, an earthen dam 12,709 feet long 
with a greatest height of 57.75 feet. Two canals are led from 
the dam j that on the left bank is ii| miles long, discharging 
30 cubic feet a second, and commanding 12,258 arable acres- 
while the right-bank canal is ro miles long, discharging 10 cubic 
feet a second, and commanding 5,624 arable acres. Ashta 
contains two schools, one of which is for girls. 

Bftrsl Town. — ^Head-quarters of the ialuka of the same 
name in Sholapur District, Bombay, situated in 18® 14' N. and 
75® 41' E. Population (rpot), 24,242, including Hindus, 
20,881 j Musalmans, 2,785 ; and Jains, 515. Barsi is an im- 
portant centre of trade, with a large export of cotton, linseed 
and other oilseeds, chieSy to Bombay. There are seven cotton 
presses, employing about 500 persons. The town is connected 
with Bars! Road station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
by the Barsi Light Railn-ay, opened in 1897. It possesses 
a fine temple of BhagwSn, richly ornamented. The munici- 
pality, constituted in 1865, had an average income during 
the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 36,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 51,000. Barsi contains a Subordinate Judge’s 
court, eight schools, including one for girls, attended by 41 1 
and 52 pupils respectively, and tivo dispensaries, one of 
which belongs to the railway company. The water-supply 
is obtained from a reservoir built in 1877 at a cost of 
Rs. 28,000. This reservoir, which covers an area of 65 acres 
near the tmm, is designed to contain 19,000,000 cubic feet 
of water. 

Begampur. — ^Village in the Sholapur taluka of Sholapur 
District, Bombay, situated in 17° 34' N. and 75® 37' E., on the 
left bank of the Bhima river, about 25 miles south-west of 
Sholapur city. Population (rgoi), 2,304. The place takes 
its name from one of Aurangzeb’s daughters, who died while 
her father >vas encamped at Brahmapuri on the opposite bank 
of the river. She was buried at this place, and her tomb 
is a plain solid structure in a courtyard 180 feet square. It 
overhangs the Bhima, from which it is guarded by a strong 
masonry wall now much out of repair. Round the tomb 
a market slowly sprang up, with the result that the suburb 
of Begampur outgrew the original village of Ghadeshwar, from 
which it is separated by a watercourse. About Rs. 40,000 
worth of thread, cloth, and grain change hands every year 
at the weekly market on Thursday. The village has a little 
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manufactnre of coarse cotton doth or ihadi. It contains 
a primaiy school. 

Brahmapuri. — ^Village in the Pandhaipur ialuka of Shola- 
pur District, Bombay, situated in 17“ 34' N. and 75* 34' E., 
on the Bhima, about 16 miles south-east of Pandharpur tcnvn. 
Population (1901), 1,274. Biahmapuri has an old temple of 
.Siddlieswar enclosed in a paved court. In 1695 Aurangseb, 
annoyed at the continued MamthS raids in the North Deccnn, 
encamped with bis grand army at Brahmspuri, where he estab- 
b'shed his chief store, built a cantonment, and held bis court. 
From Brahmapuri the operations of his atniies and the affairs 
of his empire were directed for five years. In 1700 the Brah- 
mapuri cantonment was vacated, and Anrangzeb marched to 
Sat.va. 


. ,„ugc in uic jjisincr ana m/uffa ot Bholapur, 
Bombay, situated in jf 36' N. and 75“ 58' E., 9 miles south- 
^t of Sholapur city. Population (1901), 3,918. It is the 
junction of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway with the 
Hotgi-Gadag section of the Southern ilahratta line. The vil- 

lage contains a dispensat)’ belonging to the Southern Mahratla 
Kaiiway, 

P^dharpur MMo of Sholapur 
D/sfncf, Bombay, situated in if 52' N. and vc' 18' W 
13 miles nodh of Pandharpur town. Population (ipoj) 
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this traffic has now passed to the railway, but Katmala is still 
a large mart for cattle, grain, oil, and piece-goods. A weeUy 
market is held on Friday, and the town has a small weaving 
industry. The water-supply is derived from wells thtefr 
quarters of a mile to the south, the water being carried 
through an earthenware conduit to dipping wells in the town. 
An annual fair is held here, lasting four days. The town 
possesses a large temple of Amba Bai. The municipality, 
established in 1867, bad an average income during the 
endingipoi ofRs.8,800. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,100. 
Karm5la contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, three sdiools, 
including one maintained by the American Congregational 
Mission, and a dispensary. 

Madha Village. — ^Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Sholapur District, Bombay^ situated in 18“ 2' N. and 
yS^Si'E., on the south-east line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Population (ipor), 5,365. The town has a fort, a 
weekly market on Tuesday, and an annual fair in September-' 
October. The fort is now used as a idluka office. M3dha 
contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, and three schools, one 
of which is maintained by the American Mission. 

Maisiras Village. — Head-quarters of the ialuka of the 
same name in Shol3pur District, Bombay, situated in i7“S3'N. 
and 74® 58' E. Population (1901), 2,263. A weekly market 
is held on Tuesday. The village contains an old HemSdpanti 
temple of Someshwar, and a shrine of Hanum3n, on the high 
road from Poona to Pandhatpur, which is much frequented 
by pilgrims. There is one school. 

Mohol. — Village in the Madha taluka of Sholapur District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 49' N, and 75® 39' E., on the Poona- 
Sholapur road, about 20 miles south-east of M3dha, on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (ipot), 4,904. 
A weekly market is held on Sunday. A school is maintained 
by the American Mission. The town contains two temples, 
an old fort used under Maratha rule for the offices of the 
former Mohol subdivision, and two ruined forts outside the 
town, built about 200 years ago by the local Deshmukhs. 
The two temples of BhSneshwar and Nilkantheshwar or 
Chandramauli are both said to have been built by Hemad- 
pant. A yearly fair is held at the Nilkantheshwar temple 
during three days, beginning with the fourth of the bright 
half of Vaishakh (April-May). According to local tradition, 
Mohol is a very old town. It is supposed to have suffered 
severely in the war between- Hindus and Musalmans at the 
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close of the thirteenth century, and the present Deshmukh 
and Deshpande families of the MSdha /dMa claim descent 
from officers appointed by the victorious Musalmans. During 
the great Durga-devT famine (r396-r4o8) the town is said to 
have been abandoned and to have taken twenty-five years 
to recover. Another local story says that Mohol was the 
residence of the god Ntignath, who afterwards proceeded to 
Vadval, 5 miles to the south-east. Nagnath’s temples at 
Mohol and Vadval were built about 1730 by Ghongre, a rich 
merchant of Vairag. 

Fandharpur Town. — Head-quarters of the /a/u/ia of the 
same name in Sholapur District, Bombay, situated in i7®4i'N. 
and 75° 26' E., on the right or south bank of the Bhfma river, 
31 miles from Barsi Road station on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway, ivith which it was connected in 1906 by an 
extension of the Barsi Light Railway. Population (1901), 
32,405 jI Hindus number 30,658; Muhammadans, 1,217; 
JainSj^4. Pandharpur is one of the most-frequented places • 
of piwimage in the Bombay Presidency. 

'j/se best view of the town is from the opposite bank of the 
Btf/ma. When the river is full, the broad, winding stream, 
gJi with boats; the islet temples of Vishnupad and Narad; 
thf/ rows of domed and spired tombs on the farther bank ; the 
cJhwded flight of steps leading from the water; the shady 
b/lnks, and among the tree-tops the spires and pinnacles of 
large temples, combine to form a scene of much beauty 
and life. The debris of former buildings have somewhat 
raised the level of the centre of the town. In that part the 
houses are comparatively well built, many of them being two 
or more storeys high, with plinths of hewn stone. Pandharpur 
is highly revered by Brahmans as containing a celebrated 
temple dedicated to the god Vilhoha, an incarnation of 
Vishnu. Vithoba’s temple is near the centre of that part 
of the town which is considered holy, and is called Pandhiiri- 
kshetra, or ‘the holy spot of Pandhari.’ It has a length from 
east to west of 350 feet, and a breadth from north to south of 
170 feet. In honour of this god three fairs are held annually. 
At the first of these, in April, the attendance varies from 
20,000 to 30,000 persons ; at the second, in July, from 100,000 
to 150,000; and at the third, in November, from 40,000 to 
50,000. Every month, also, four days before the full moon, 
from 5,000 to ro,ooo devotees assemble here. Since 1865 
a tax of 4 annas per head has been levied on pilgrims at each 
of the three great fairs. The town was constituted a muni- 
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cipality in 1855, and had an average income during the 
decade ending 1901 of Rs. 67,400. In 1903-4 the income 
W.1S Rs. 88,200, of which the pilgrim tax contributed 
Rs. 50,000. The town is well supplied with water from a 
reservoir, about a mile south-west of the toivn, which was 
built by the municip.ality in 1874 at a cost of 2 lakhs. The 
Bhima has eleven ghats or landings. Besides these, several 
stone pavements slope to the river. Pandharpur contains 
a Subordinate Judge’s court, six schools, including a high 
■school, an industrial school, and a school for girls, and one 
dispensary. It is a station of the Indian Village Mission. 
During the famine of 1876-8 numbers of children were left 
to die by their starving parents ; while the famine lasted, the 
children were fed in the Gopalpur relief house. When the 
relief house was closed, an orphanage, the only institution of 
its kind in the Bombay Prcsidenc}’, was established from sub- 
scriptions, and the foundation stone was laid on October so, 
1S78. In connexion with the orphanage a foundling home 
was established from Rs. 10,000 subscribed in Bombay, to 
which a school of industry was added in November, 1881. 

In 1659 the BijUpur general Afzal KhSn encamped at 
Pandharpur on his way from Bijapur to Wai in SStSra. In 
r774 Pandharpur was the scene of an engagement between 
Raghunitth Rao PeshwS and Trimbak Rao MSma, sent by 
the Poona ministers to oppose him. In 1817 an indecisive 
action was fought near Pandharpur between the Feshwa’s 
horse and the British troops under General Smith, who was 
iiccompanicd by Air. Elphinstonc. In 1847 the noted dacoit 
RiighujI BhSngrya was caught at Pandharpur by Lieutenant 
(afterwards General) GeiL During 1857 the office and the 
treasury of the mamhtdar were attacked by rebels, but 
successfully held by the police. In 1S79 Yosudeo Babrant 
Phadke, a notorious dacoit leader, was captured on his way 
to Pandharpur. 

Pandharpur has a large export trade, valued at about 
Rs. 3,60,000 annually, in htka (sweet-smelling powder), gram, 
pulse, incense sticks, safflower oil, kumku (red powder), maize, 
parched rice, and snuff. 

[For a full account of Pandharpur, its temples, gMts, and 
objects of interest, ancient and modem, see the Gasetleer of 
the Bombay Pmidtncy, voL xx, pp. 415-85 (1884).] 

S&ngola Town. — Head-quarters of the ialuka of the same 
name in Sholapur District Bombay, situated in 17“ 26' N. 
and 75® 12' E., ig miles south-west of Pandharpur. Popu- 
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The climate, except during the months of March, April, and 
May, is agreeable and healthy. The municipality, established 
in 1853, had an average income during the decade ending 1901 
of laJths. In r9o3-4 the income was 2^ lakhs, including loans 
from Government (Rs. 45,000) and octroi dues (Rs. 60,000). 
Water-works, constructed by the municipality between 1879 
and 1881, give a daily supply of about 13 gallons a head 
The water is drawn from the Ekruk lower level canal through 
a line of lo-inch pipes into a settling tank, and thence pumped 
by steam-power. SholSpur has 39 schools, attended by 1,425 
boys and 638 girls, including a Government high school with 
165 pupils, four middle schools, one normal school, an indus- 
trial and a commercial school. There is also a kindergarten 
class supported by the American Mission. Besides the chief 
revenue and judicial offices there are ttvo Subordinate Judges’ 
courts, two hospitals, of which one is for females, and four 
dispensaries. Sholapur is the head-quarters of the American 
Protestant Mission, which has branches at 8 villages in the 
Sholapur taluha. 

Vaii^g. — Village in the Barsi iahiJta of Sholapur District, 
Bombay, situated in 18® 4' N. and 75“ 49' E., on the road 
connecting Sholapur city and B3rsi, 16 miles south-east of the 
latter place. Population (tgoi), 5,163. Vairag is an im- 
portant trade centre with a weekly market on Wednesday, at 
which grain and other agricultural produce is purchased by 
Bombay merchants for export to foreign countries. The 
village contains four schools, including one for girls, attended 
respectively by 190 and 40 pupils. 



